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CHAPTER VlII. 

KUSSIA AND POLAND, FIIOM TDE JEACI! OF 1815 TO TIE 
ACCESSION OF NJ(’HOLAS IN lS:i5. ^ 

1. CJuKAT as have hoou the ehaii^^es, i nertod 'with, or tho»direct*c6nseq|M0e 
marvellous the events, of recent tini(‘s, | of, these events. The effects itaYe 
in all countries, the most wonderful j produced will always bo re;j;arded as a 
have occuned in dillereiit nnd distant . decisive turnin';;*}^)!!!! in the ann^s^of' 
jiarts of the world, where they exceed j nifiiikind ; not less memorable man 
everythin^^ not only WMtnessecl by con- i the overthrow of the Roman Empire- 
tern jioivirn's, but ircord(‘d by bistory j not less ])rolific of coiiHCtpiences than 
of former jroricHls. We ure t(M) near rhe Reformation m Fairope, and the dis- 
tlicin to mea.sure their jum ► portions covery of America. Nor have the gilts 
with tlietyp; future lim^‘s, which bo- of Providenet* been wanting to aid in 
romtJ ai-<jniuiited \Nith them at a <li.s- the mighty movement, and earry it out 
tancj* frojij the ea|, or a^e w itiicsse.s, in aceoh lance witli the welfare and Jifip- 
afrer tire hrpse ot ages, oj^^eir effects, j nmeas of mankind. If to the of Co- 
will more < 07TCctly e.sliniai!f their rela- 1 lnrnl)irs it gave tlie compass and the ait 
tivc inagn^ude and impoitancc. The I of])riiitiiig,tothatsnficeodingjlaj)olcon 
simult.anetRis gi'owth of the Ivussian I it gave steam navigation, railway fom- 
power in Europe and Asia, 4)4* th^ j municatioii, and the elective, telegraph; 
United States in America, .md of tlic and if the activity of tJie fo^ner period 
Uritish t nipirc in India and Austnilia, was stimulated by the grant to man of 
stand foitli pre-eminent in this age of the silver mines of Potosi and Mexico, 
wonders, (irciit changes in liuman the enterjirise the hilter was ,‘jtill 
afliiirs— the overthrow^ of aged, fhc more powerinlly aroused by the Jlis- 
rise of youthful crni)ircs-- the renlisa- eoAcry of tln^ gold-ladcu tleld.s oi Cali- 
tion of th(' dreams ot the ( rusadci’S— ! loiiiia and Australia, 
the dwindling away of tlu' Moli^mnie- 2. Vast and powerful as theRussifiu 
dan faith, thi‘ hoiindicss extension ol empire was wlum its idiildren, in emu- 
the Christian — tlie re.storation of a '^lation of those of Numantiuin, aj'jrlied 
European and civilised emj)irc on tlie the torch to the palaces of ^Moscow, or 
shore.s of the Kuxine— vast trnnsplaii- carried tht'ir viidorioiis arms to the 
tations of mankind to Aic East ami i heights ol Montmartre and the hanks 
the ^Ycst— the rolling back of the tide of -the Seine, it had not tlien attained 
of civilisation to the land of its birth hal> the iiiHuenco and immrtanco 
— tliG peoiding of a new world with wdiich it h,is*ainee acrpiped. *The vic- 
tho race of Japiiet — are obinously con- tory of Alexander doubled ita power— 
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the overthrow of Napoleon halved its 
cnemiea Ind^ndent of the immense 
increase of infiuenoe and importance, 
whicli necessarily and immediately ye- 
United from the destruction of the vast 
armament which Napoleon had mar- 
shalled for ite destruction, qnd the 
proud pre-eminence conceded to it in 
the diplomatic negotiations of Vienna, 
the physical resources and territorial 
extent of Russia had been enormously 
augmented during, and byr,tlio results 
of, the struggle. It was hard to say, 
whether it nad prospered most from 
victory or defeat. The carnage of Ey- 
lau, 4;he overthrow of Tilsit, led oiiiv 
to the incorporation of Finland with 
its vast dominions, the acquisition of 
a considemble territory froiv it^ally 
Prussia, the consolidjitiou of its jwwer 
in the Caucasus and Georgia, and the 
incon^ioratioit of \\feallachia and Mol- 
davia and extension of its southern 
frontier to the Danube. And although, 
during the first agonies of the French 
inf»liot^ tliese valuable provinces were 
in part abandoned, and the Pmth was 
fixed on as the boundary in the mean 
time of the empire, yet it was at the 
time evident, wliat the event has since 
abundantly proved, that this unwonted 
retirement (if the llussuin eagle was for 
a time only ; and that their marcih to- 
wards Constantinople, conquering and 
to conquer, was destined to be not per- 
manently arrested. 

3.« But the great and lasting acqui- 
sition of Russid, from the results of the 
war, was t\iat of the (jk^np-duc hy of 
Warsaw. This important territory, 
which brings the Russian outposts 
within a comparatively short distance 
of both Vienna and Berlin, and rend- 
ers the influence of its diplomacy irre- 
si.stible in eastern Europe, was virtu- 
aRy annexed to Russia by the treaty 
of Vienna in 1815 ; for although, by 
the strenuous efforts of Lord Castle-* 
reagh and M. Talleyrand, its immedi- 
ate incorporation with tho dominions 
of the Czar was prevented, yet thi^s 
was done only by its establishment as 
a state nominally independent, ^but 
really p«»t of his vast tertjitories. The 
grand -duchy of Warsaw was erected 
into a separate monarchy, but the 


Emperor Alexander was at its hefu] : 
his brofher, the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine, was his viceroy, and Russian in- 
fluence w’as predominant in its coun- 
cils. A constitutional monarchy, ip;id 
the form at least of representative 
institutions, were, 4)y the strenuous 
eflTorts of France and England, estab- 
lished at Warsaw ; but it was the 
form only. National habits and char- 
acter i)rovcd stronger, as is ever the 
case, than diplomatic cBanges ; free- 
dom was found to be unavailing to a 
nation when it w’as conferred, no^ by 
domestic effort, but by foreign inter- 
vention ; and the prosperity commu- 
nicated to the Poles by the vig.'jur of 
Riissittu rule, and the organisation of 
Russian powder, proved only an addi- 
tion to the sti-ength of Russia, when, 
after an unsuccessful and ill-judgc»l 
revolt, the grand-duehy was fonnally 
incorporated with her dominions. 

4. The giund - duchy of Warsaw, 
which the treaty of Vienna in this 
manner handed over to Russia, con- 
tained, in 1846, 4,865,000 inhabi- 
tants ; it extends over 47,000 srjuare 
geographical miles (about half more 
than Ireland^ the people being thinly 
scattered over it, at the nvte*of 100 to 
the square iiftle ; and the land under 
cultivation within its limits amounts 
to 5,444,000 dess-iaftnest or 14,000,000 
English being at tlie i*ate only 

of 1. 12 de.ssiatine (three acres) to each 
inhabitant.* As the soil is generally 
^vciy whei’e level, and for the 
mbst part capable of yielding the 
finest wheaten crops, it is evident 
ihal the inhabitants might be five 
times their present amount, not only 
wAhout any diminution, but with a 
great and durable increase in their 
comfort and wellbeing. But the char- 
acter the Poles, like that of the 
(Xdts, aixleiit, enthusiastic, and daiing, 
but gay, volatile, and imoucianti had 
rendered these gifts of nature of little 
iivail, and retained the nation in a 
state of iiitef^ nal poverty and extenial 
weakness, when the means of attain- 
ing the reverse of both were within 

* The Russian desaiathm, by which all their 
land is measured, contains acres neany, 
the acre being 87 of a desalatins. 
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their power. Great part of the conn- 
try was overshadowed by dark forests 
of fir ; vast swoinps extended alons 
the margin of the rivers, and fonned 
imnusses and lakes in the interior, 
which chilled the atmosphere around ; 
and even where Cultivation had crept 
into the wilderness, it was in eucth a 
rude uhd im^^lsct mi^ner as bespoke 
rather the weakness of savage than the 
powers of civilised man. 

5. 1'he new Kin^om of Poland, on 
the throne of whi% the Emperor of* 
hilisia WiiS placed, was proclaimed at 
AViirsaAv on the 20th June 1816. It 
consisted of the j^id-duchy of War- 
saw, tos it existed lu the time of NajK)- 
IcoTi, with the exre})tion of the city 
and little territory of Cracow, which 
was cre('t(‘d into a separate republic, 
the salt mines of Wicleiza, which 
were ceded to Austria, and tlie grand- 
<hu hy ol Posen, ivhieh was set apart 
to Prussia. Still the portion left for 
Itussia was very great, and formed an 
inunense additioii to its already co- 
lossal stren^h ; for it brought its 
dominions luraost into the centre of 
Euroj)e, and left the capitals of Austria 
and Prussia within ten days’ march 
oi its fiontiersi, witlnjut a fortified 
town or defensible frontier between. 
It added, too, the mil ary strength 
of a warlike race? cele brate d in every 
age for tlieir Ijcroic exfiftits, to the 
liussiau |taiidai'(ls — men whom Na- 
poleon has eliaracteiised as those of 
all Europe wdio most readily, k^coTj^e 
soldiers. They formed at this tinie a 
willing and valuable addition to the 
Muse.ivite legions, for the Poles dung 
to this little kingdom, as a nucleus 
from which might arise the restora- 
tion of their lost nationality ; and the 
benevolent dispositions and known 
partiality for Poland of the ^jjmperor 
Alexander inspired the W'armest hopes 
that this long-wished-for result niighf 
take place. The strength and vigour 
which were ere long communicated to 
the new kiugilom by%the Russian 
administration, caused the country 
rapidly to prosper in the most re- 
markable manner in all its material 
interests ; \rhile the shadow, ot least, 
of representative institutions, which 


wa% obtained for it by efforts of 
Lord Castlereagh at the Congress of 
Vienna, flatter^ the secret hope that, 
i^th its lost nationality, the much- 
loved liberties of Poland might ode 
day be restored. 

6. The Gkani)-pui{\Constantine, 
who was placed as viceroy at the heajJ 
of the Government ef this infant king- 
dom, was one of those strange and 
bizarre characters which occur but 
seldom in* history, and can be |Sro- 
duced only by a temporary, •and, in 
some degree, fortuitous blending of 
the di8po>sitions of various races,#iiid 
the feelings produced •by different 
states of society. The second tsson of 
the" Emperor Paul (son of tlie cele- 
bi’aled fimpress C^theri^e) and the 
Princess Sophia of Wiirtemberg, he 
was born on 8tU May 1779t, and 
christened Canstaiitine^^ft'om "the de- 
sign of that aspiring potentl^ to 
pi see him on the throne of Constan- 
tinople,' and restora the By 2 |]lti|ie 
empire, as an appanage 0^th6*nil- 
]>enal hou.se of Russia. He was mar- 
ried on 26th Febniary 1 7&6 to a prin- 
#es.s of the hou.se of Saxe-Coburg ; but 
the marriage proved im^rtunate, and 
was soon followed by a separation. 
The savage manners and despotic in- 
clinations of the Grand -duke were 
speedily felt as insupportable by a 
princess accustomed to the polished 
and considerate manners of European 
society.* He soon after enteiw on 
the career of arms, anil in it from the 
very firat he greatly djstinguislied 
himself. His first essay in real war- 
fai-f was in 3799, under SuwaiToff on 
the banks of tife Po, wjjere his daring 
character and headlong valour were 
very conspicuous. Subsequently he 
joined the Allied army, at the head of 
iii.s splendid regiment of cuirassi&i's, 
in the plains of Sloravia in 1805 ; and 
by the glorious charges, in w^hich he 
defejited the best regiments of the Im- 
perial GuArd, and captured an eagle, 
• 

* The author lias been informeit by a lady, 
to whom the Grand -dufthess hensolf recounted 
it, that, in sowe of his fits of paasjon, he used 
to make her rise during ihe n'ght. and ho 
across the threshold of the door of tlieit 
apartment t 
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had all but changed the face of Europe : 
on the field of Auaterlitz. Subse- 
quently he arrested the triumphant 
march of Kapoleon at Eylau, apd 
nearly closed his career amidst the 
snows of Poland. He went through 
the whole campaigns of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, in*ilussla, Gennany, and 
France, and attended the victorious 
inarch of his countrjTiicn from Mos- 
cow to Paris.* He did not accompany 
them to London, but attended the 
Congress of Vienna, from whence he 
proceeded to take possession of his 
kingdom in June 1815. 

7. -His chwacter and habits but ill 
quailed him for the task. Born on 
the confines of Euro[>e and Asia, in- 
heriting the* Tartar blood, warmed by 
the Sclavonian temp^rainoiit, his Ori- 
ental character had never yielded to 
the manners er civiRsatipn of Europe. 
He an emblem of the nations of 
which ne was so nearly the head : re- 
finement had never penetrated the inte- 
rioVthq delicacy and gi*ace.s of polish- 
ed manners w^ero on the surface only. 
His countenance, which was strongly 
characterised by the Tartar features* 
and severely marked by the small- 

ox, was ill^fttvourcd and uugainly ; 

ut his mannens were polished in .so- 
ciety, and no one, when so inclined, 
could be more winning and attrac'tivc. 
But the real disposition was widely 
ditferentc; Iiq had nothing mild or 
gentte in his tempcrainent. He rival- 
led Richard OEeur-de - Lion iu his 
valour in t^e field, but he.surjnisscd 
him also in the vehemence Mvdth whicli 
he ruled the cabinet, and the acta of 
tyranny by which bith his public 
adnfiuistratioii and private life were 
characterised. Violent, (japrii ions, and 
irritable, he could never brook l ontra- 
dicAion, and when inflamed by pas. ion, 
indulged his vebcinent disposition by 
frightful and disgracMjulactsof cnielty. 
He was an untamed savage, armed 
with the power and animated by the 
imperious disposition of »'i Easlcni 
sultan, imperfectly veiled over ]>y the 
chivalrous mai'iiers of modern Kuro^ie. 

* The author met him ft-cqiieutly there in 
1S14, nn<I the chief traits in this descripticiii 
oje taken from hia oivu observation. 
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Yet was the savage not destitute of 
generous sentiments ; he could occa- 
sionally do noble thtegs ; and though 
the discipline ho maintained in his • 
troops was exti-emely severe, yet . it 
w’as redeemed, and their affections 
won, by frequent tfcts of 'kindness. 
The close of his public career was 
very remarkable, and aifnrded a me- 
morable proof of what is the real van- 
quisher of the savage dispositions of 
man, end bow love can liielt even the 
,most ferocious bosoms. Such was the 
influence which a Polish lady of cha m- 
ing and fascinating mannei*s acquired 
over him, that hb sacrificed for her 
the most splendid prospects which the 
w'orld could ofFcr ; and it will appear 
in the sequel that “ all for love, or 
the world well lost,” vriis, to tlie as- 
tonisliment of Europe, realised by an 
Oriental prince, the heir to the great- 
est cmi)ire in (Jhristendom. 

8. As might have been expected 
from a prince of such a character ami 
habits, nis chief attention was concen- 
tmted on the army. On the 11th De- 
cember 1815, when the annexation of 
Poland to the Russian crown was seri- 
ously contested in the Congres.9 of Vi- 
enna, OoiLstantine addrcs.scd ‘*to it an 
animated jmx'lamatioii, in which he 
iceoiuitcd with truth and de.SLTve(l 
pride their gloTiou.T dcctls in arms, 
tlieir fidelifly in misfortune, their in- 
extinguisli.iide love of tlieir country, 
and called on tlicm to rally round the 
emposor tw its only bulwark.* On the 

* “RennisRez-vonB autoiir de votre dra- 
pean, armez vos lnaa poTir defemire votre 
rntrie, et jK»ur maintemr son existence 
politique Pendant que I’Eitipcrcur Alox- 
aiidit* picp.'ue riieurcux avenir de votre pays, 
luontrez-vous ft soutciiir bcm noblea ef- 
forts. Lc.s niGines chets qm, depuis vinjjt 
aim, VOU.S ont ccinduits sur le chcniin de la 
gloire, sfiuront vour nirncncr rEinpcrcur np- 
preciiT votre valour. Au milieu du d^.sasti-e 
[^’ur,c guerre fuiieste, il a ni votre liouncur 
survivre a des ^veiiements qui ne di*pcnd- 
aient pas de vons. De liauts faits d’arnics 
V ..IS ont distingucs dans une lutte dont lo 
)»ut souvent vojs etait etrangcr, h present 
que V 08 cffortH tie scront consneroa qu' a la 
Patrie, voua sert^ invindbles. Boloats et 
guerriera de tonics les arines, donnez 1cm 
premiers I’exemple de ]’oi*dr<j qul doit r^ner 
cbez tons VOS conipotriotes. D4voueineiit 
sans liorncH envers rKinpereuT. qul nevent 
que le bicu de votre Patrie, amour pour sou 
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24th of the same month he presided 
at a Boleirm meetyjg of the Senate, at 
which the new constitution was read, 
and proclaimed with grfiat solemnity. 
TlTb prospect of the restoration of their 
country, of its ;r<i^uming its jdace in 
the himily of Europe, the known affoc- 
tion with which the emiJeror regarded 
Poland, and the gciiCTous deeds to- 
wards it hy which his reimi had al- 
ready been sljjnalised, the lio}>e of the 
restoration ot their liberties by means 
of Jlie constitution whi<di had been 
promulgated, diffused a universal en- 
chantment, and for a brief season 
inade^the Poles forget the long-con- 
tinned misfortunes of which their 
country had been the theatre. 

9. Great material prosperity followed 
the junction of the Polish and Russian 
crowns, and vast advantage to both 
countrie.s. The very cessation of the 
jealousy and hostility which lind so 
long subsisted between them, and the 
opeiiin^of the vast inaiket of Muscov> 
to Polish industry, was ol itself an 
immense advantage. Add to this the 
termination of the long anarchy of Po- 
lish democracy, and the substitution 
of tbe sk-ady iule ot a regular govern- 
ment, which, however ^Tespotic, was 
strong, uniform, and con-sisteiit, for 
tlie ceaseless disstUKioiijftind senseless 
jealousies of their stoimjwiational as- 
semblies. Warsaw', 'wliicS, in 1797, 
contained* only CG,572 inhabitants, 
jnd at the accession of Alexander 
loss than 80,000, rapidly iiicrfuseck fli 
splendour and opulence, and in 1S42 
numbered 140,000 souls. 'Phe iiWus- 
Iry of the country made sen.sihle pro- 
gress with the pi'eservation ol j)t^ce, 
and tlie sttjady market opiuied for agri- 
cultural produce both in the w'are- 
1k)us(;s of Daiitzic and in tlie consump- 
tion of the capital. Its reveiftie had 
augmented before 1830 hy more thai^ 

third, and the seeds even ot inanu- 

Ruguflte persoimo, obeissanc^ <>oncord : voUa 
le inoyen d’assuier la proaperiU* de \otre 
pays, qui se trouve sous la puissaule Egide 
de- rfiinpereur. C’est par lii qiie ^0lI8 arri- 
verez & rbeureuse situation, que d’autres 
peuvent vous pfoinettre, inais qiie lui seal 

it V4)U8 procurer. 8a imissaiu'c et sps vci- 
Voua «ti aont gamut.” df« 

trj. _ . . ..^0 


fact Jring prosperity had begun to ger- 
minate on its soil* The entire kSig- 
doni, which in 1816 could nuinte 
oi9y a hundred weaving looms, 
come, in 1830, to contain six ^ousand, 
which manufactured annually seven 
million yards of cloth. "All otfier rude 
fabrics had advance^ in a similar prof 
jiortion; but capital was still chiefly 
accumulated in the hands ot the Jews, 
who amounted in Warsaw alone to 
twenty-seven thousand, and jvere to 
be found «t the head of nearly all the 
industrial establishments in the kmg- 
dom. Nor W’as publi^ instruiaion 
neglected; on the contrary, j,t was 
extended in the most remarkable 
manner faring the i»acifi(k rule of tho 
Rusfiiin emperor. Schools of every 
description had* been established 
Warsaw', and^ in )jariou% jiaTtS of the 
kingdom, winch were crowded by the 
ardent youth of that iinpassioneft land- 
The scholars, who were 
hundreds in 1816, had ri«4i in^tho 
eajlital alone in 1830 to 3700, \ud over 
the whole kingdom to 35,000, which 
^’as in the juoportion of 1 to 130 souls, 
while in the neighbouring realm of 
llu.ssia it was only 1 to 280. 

10. But as it was to the military 
force of tin's new kingdom that the at- 
tention of the viceroy and the goveni- 
meiit was chiefly directed, so it wa.s 
there that the most rapid chi^iges and 
the most extraordinary progress^took 
pla(‘e. It would jias^for incredible, 
were it not attested by undoubted evi- 
dciK'o, and accounted I’or^y the sin- 
gular ai>titu<lc of the Poles for mili- 
turf instnn tion* and the extraordinary 
.skill of the Russians iR military or* 
gaui.sation. • The Polish anny, though 
it never exceeded forty thonsainl men 
~ less than one in a hundred of Ihe 
entire population — soon became, under 
the tuition of Con.stantine, one of the 
most formidable in Kiiro}>e, from its 
incomparable state of discij>line and 
eiiuipineiit. The viceroy was extremely 
anxious on tliis subject, aud rigorous 
to ^ fault in exacting the mo.st cease- 
less attentio^i to the sinallest miimtiiB 
of dreas and discipline. Though second 
to none in the hardiliood with which 
lie headed his chivalrous guards in a 
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charge, it was on the trifling splenUonr 
of pacific display that he was chiefly set 
He often said, after seeing his guarj|s 
defile before him, “ What a pity it is 
to go to war \~—it dirties Oieir dress; it 
spoils soldiers." To such a degree of 
perfectioh did be bring them in these 
respects, jthat whoji, in October 1816, 
the Emperor Alexander passed tliem 
in review at Warsaw, he was so struck 
with their martial air, exact discipline, 
and splendid appearance, that he em- 
braced his brother several times in 
the^r presence. But they were not 
mcroBcarpet l^nightswho thus chaimed 
the greatest military monarch in the 
world by their anpearancj', : none 
showed, "wlwn the hour of ,;trial ar- 
rived, that they werp more e(]ual to 
the duties and penetrated with the 
spirit of real ^ohliciis. When the dis- 
nstrotis revolt of 1830 arrived, and the 
little Kingdom of Poland strove to de- 
tach itself from its colossal neighbour, 
its' .fdrtrpscs of Modlin and Eamosc 
were in such a state of defence, and its 
army so efficient, that for ten months 
it maintained a doubtful conflict witji 
its gigantic foe, and in the end was 
only subdued ))y the aid of Prussia — a 
memorable instance of devoted though 
mistakeu patriotism, and of the glori- 
ous destiny which awaited Poland, if 
its sons had had the sense to establish 
a stablc\government, and their hcroi(‘ 
courrge and military spirit had not 
been rendered Viugatory by the insane 
divisions and democratic selfishness of 
former times, 

11. The powers of western Kurop" 
acted naturally and in a Itberal sj)irit 
in stipulatini^, for the fragment of the 
Polish nation embraced*- in tlie new 
kingdom, constitutional piivlleges and 
a representative government, and the 
Emperor Alexander not less so in con- 
ceding them. But th(3y proved worsen 
than useless in practice; and their en- 
tire failure adds another to4he nunic 
rous instances which hi.stou affords of 
the extreme danger of transplanting 
institutions suitable to one ra<',e ^nd 
state of society to men jnlieriting a 
different blood, and in a different 
stage of political existence. Not less 
stormy and unmanageable by ordinary 


means, or any appeals to reason, than 
their ancient diets, ^hore eighty thou- 
sand horsemen discussed the anairs of 
state in the^j^lains of Volo, the new 
Assembly united to it the selfishnc^, 
interested motives, and corruptiou 
which are the gangrenes of the repre- 
sentative system, even in tlie most 
highly-advanced and polished aocietie.s. 
They were seldom convoked, and, when 
assembled, more than oAce abruptly 
dissolved. Poland flourished under 
the Biissian rule ]>rior to the calt^ni- 
tons revolt in 1830, not in consequenco 
of lior representatives, but in spite of 
them. No salutary or useful measures 
are to be traced to their influence ; and 
they drew forth fiom no common man, 
the Emperor Nicholas, the following, 
it is to be feared, lus applied to that 
people, just condemnation : “I under- 
stand a republic ; it is a clear and sin- 
cere government, or at least it may be 
so : I understand an absolute govern - 
meut, since 1 am the chief of such an 
order of things; but 1 do not under- 
stand a ixqnescnlntive monai’chy. It 
is the government of falsehood, fraud, 
and ('orruption; 1 would retreat to the 
Wall of China rather than ad.ijd it. 1 
have l>een a Vepresentotive monarch; 
and the w’orld knows what it has cost 
me declining to snhaiit to the exigen- 
cies of tha1pTnfariou.s government. 1 
disdaint'd the usual means of manag- 
ing such iisseinblics : 1 wofdd neither 
mirc(ja.se votes nor coirupt consciences, 
fior seihice some to corrupt others. 1 
disdained such mctliods, as not lo.ss 
dcgPading to those who yield to, than 
disgraceful to him who employs them, 
ami 1 have paid dear for my sincerity ; 
but God be praised, I hav«* done, alid 
for ever, with that fonn of govern- 
ment.’' Thirty years ago, these woids 
woiild®havc puased for the violent de- 
.-.‘lamatiouof a de.spotic prince, abusing 
any institutions which put a restraint 
upon Ids own jiower; but time has 
since then tonight us many le.ssons : wc 
liave seen the reprc-scntative system 
working in France, Ireland, and some 
parts of England. 

12. Strengthened by this great uc- 
ce.ssion of ])owor and tenitory, which 
brought their advanced posts into the 
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liearf of Europe, within a hundred and 
pi|jhty mile® noth of Vienna aod Ber- 
lin, llxresiA now •assumed the place 
which she has ever since maintained 
asathe undisputed arbiter of eastern 
Europe. Happy if she does not also 
become the nustress of the West, and 
the ehdless divisions of its aspiring 
inhabitants are not in end extin- 
guished by the unity of her advancing 
jiower. (ire%t as are the physical re- 
sources of Russia, and rapidly as they 
have recently increased her influence^ 
the prestige of her name, the dread of 
her strength, have increased in a still 
greater proportion. Men looked with 
11 soiifof superstitious awe on an em- 
pire which had never receded for cen- 
turieS“ which, secured in rear by the 
snows of the jiolar circle, had stretched 
its mighty arms almost to the torrid 
zone *, which numbered the Vistula, the 
Amour, the Danube, and the Euphrates 
among its frontier streams, and already 
boasted of iwssessing a seventh of the 
habitable glolie within its dominions. 
Nor had the events of recent times 
weakened this undeftiicd impression; 
Napoleon’s words had jiroved tru<^ 
that Kn^ia w'as backed **by tw’o in- 
vincible alliCvS, time aiub space for- 
eign assault was hotiehsss against a 
state wdiich had rmielled^the invasion 
of iive huiiilred thousani]^ men ; and 
no empire, liow strong soetor, seemed 
capable of #dtlistanding a jxiwer wliuh, 
boginning its career of victory with the 
burning of Moscow, had teriniafftec^ it 
by the capture of Paris. 

' 13. Wimt has augmented in •the 

; most remarkable degree this moral in- 
. flnence, is the prudence and wiscipm 
j with which it has been exerci.u*d. 

( Never iinpolled by senseless ambition 
( on the part of its rulers, or frantic 
passions among its people, tlu^opolicy 
of Russia for two centuries lias been 
eminently moderate and judicious.* 
, Its rulers are constantly actuated by 
' the lust of conquest, but lliey never 
precipitate the momcnf of attack ; 
conscious of their ow’u strength, they 
await calmly the moment of action, 

I and then appear with decisive effect. 

; Like a great man in tlie conduct of 
: life, they are never impelled by tlie 


thirfft for immediate di^hty which is 
the torment and bane of little minds, 
but are satisfied appear when cir-t 
cumstances call them forth, awar^ 
that no effort will then he required to 
prove their superiority. Tlieir con- 
quests, drew ^eat soevw, seem all to 
have been the result of necessity ;• 
constantly, in reality, aggressive, they 
have* almost always appeared, in seri- 
ous warfare, on the defensive. The 
conquest oP Finland in 1808, the re- 
sult of the treaty of Tilsit, is the only 
one for the last century in which its 
cabinet was avowedly and ostensihly 
the aggressors. While this prdHent 
policy disanns their neighbours, and 
induces them to rely on the supposed 
moddratiSn and ma^anijhity of the 
government, it immensely to 

tlieir own strength when the moment 
of action has aiTivtd. IVery in^rval 
of peace is attended by a rapid i^rowth 
of their internal resources, and its ap- 
parent leisure^is sedulously 
by the govfenmient in preparing ^he 
means of future conquest. No sense- 
less cry for economy, no 'Mgnorant 
impatience of taxation, ” paralyses 
their strength on the tennination of 
hostilities, and makes them lose in 
peace the whole fruits of conquest in 
war. Alike in iieace as in war, at 
home and abroad, their strength is 
constantly rolling on ; like a dark 
thunder - cloud, a hundred dhd fifty 
thousand men, ready 4'or instant ac- 
tion, constantly overhang in Poland 
eastern Europe ; and evei-jastate with- 
in reach of their hostility is too happy 
to aa'crt it by submission. When the 
storm broke on^Hungasy in 1849, it 
at once extinguished the; conflagnitiou 
which had set Euroiie in flames.* 

34. The secret of this aKtoiiisliipg 
influence of Russia in Europeiui poli- 
tics, is not merely her physical re- 
sources and rapid growth, great as it 
ivill immediately appear both are, but 
the unity of purpose by which the 
whole natidii is animated. Like that 
of individuals in private life, this is 
the* great secret of national success; 
• 

• The Russian amiy wlu’ch invaded Hun- 
gai-y ill 1849 was lOl.sao strong^GaoROEY*® 
of the fVar in Ilungarjf, ii. 140L 
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it is not «o mucti Aiifidriarity in means, great degree, these anticij^tioi^ I ts 
us their neyseMi^ direction to one population in £urom eousid^ in 1850 
object, which is tlfe spring to whidi of 62,088,000 souls, and in Asia of 
in both it is mainly to be ascribed. 4,638,000 more; in all, 67,247,000, and 
^he ceaseless direction of Koman eii- including the army, 68,000,000. 1', is 
ergy to foreign conquest gave Kome now (1862) not less than 70,000,000. 
the empire o| the •c'orld ; that of the Of this immense mass no less tlian 
•Fi’eneli to the thirst for glory and 60,500,000 are the inhabitants of the 
piinciple of honour, conferred ou them country, and r?ngaged in cultivation, 
the lead in continental Eurojie ;''that and only 6,388,000 the indwellers in 
of the English to foreign eoininerce towns, and occupied with their indus- 
and domestic industry, placed in their trial pursuits, tlie remainder being 
bands the sceptre of the waves. Not pomtids, or in the army. I’his enor- 
leas persevering than any of these mous proportion of the cultivators to 
nations, and exclusively directed to the other classes of society — twelve to 
onetibjcct, rivalling the ancient rnas- mic — at once indicates the rude and 
tors of the world in the thirst for do- infantine shite of civilisation of the 
minion, and the modern English in immense majority of the in habitants, 
the vigour‘with which it i8 socglit, and demonstrates in the clearest man- 
tlie whole Russiansf from the Bhn- ner the utter gt'oundlessiicvss of those 
j'leror on the throne to the serf in the apprehensions l eganling the increasing 
cot^ge, are "Inspired w’itli the belief diniculty of raising subsistence for the 
that their mission is to compier the increasing iiiinibers of mankind in tlie 
world, and their destiny to ettect it. later stages of sireiety, which in the 
Cqmjuerce is in little ysteeiii among early part of this century took such 
them ; its most lucrative branches arc general hold of the minds of men. For 
in the hands of the Germans, who | while, in the immense and fertile plains 
overspread its towns as the Jews do of Russia, twelve cultivators only raise 
those of Poland. Agriculture, aban- j food for themselves and their families 
donod to the serfs, is regarded only as and one inhabitant of towns,, and ^Hir- 
the means of raising a rude subsistence haps an e^pj^l number of eonpumers 
for the cultivators, and realising a in foreign sbites— that is, six culti- 
iixed revenue for the proprietor. Li- vators feed *lu‘m8ej[ves and one other 
terature is in its infancy, law consi- member of^i^acieAy — in Great HriUin, 
dered as an inferior line ; but war is by the cen sus of 1841, the number of 
cultivattjd wdth the utmost assiduity, persons eng.iged in tlie culfivatiou of 
ahdS'ast schools, where all subjects the soil was to the lemaining classes 
connected wdtn it are taught in the cf/ofiety as one to seven nearly ; and 
most appreved manner and wdth the yet tlic nation was, anterior to the 
latest improvements, are constantly change in the ('oru-laws, all but self- 
attended by two hundred thousard of supporting. In other words, the. imwer 
the best yoiyig men *in the empire, of labour in mising food was above 
The ablest among them ^ are selected time^ greater^ in jiiojimtion to 

for the diplomatic service, and hence the po}mlatioii in the old and dcnsely- 
tl^e great talent by which that profes- peopled, than the young ami thinly- 
sion in Russia is ’ever distinguished ; peopled State. Tlie same truth lias 
but the whole remainder are turned ^ been exemplilied in America, where, 
into the army, where they find tlicm- 'by the census of 1841, the cultivators 
selves at the head of ignorant but over the wInJe Union are to the other 
bold and hardy men, not less inflamed classes of sodety as /onr, and beyond 
than themselves w'itli the thirst for the Alleghany Mountains as eight to 
foreign conquest — not less impressed rme; facts which demonstrate that 
with the idea that to them is desthied so far from population, ns Mr Mal- 
the sceptre of the w’orld. ^ thus supposes, pressing in the later 

15. The physical circumstances of stages of society on subsistence, sub- 
Russia aiDe such as to justify, in a sistehce is daily acquiring a ^ater 
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16. The isapidity with which this 
immense body of men, in Rassia, in- 
pro«eB in numbers, is as im|K)rtant in 
n political point of view as it is for- 
midable to the re^t of Euro^. The 
Annual present addition to the popu- 
Jation has been, from 18^0 to 1850, as 
one to one hundred, and that notwith- 
Btiindin;^ the^fearfiil ravages of tlie 
cholera, which in 1847 caused a de- 
crease of 296, 000. t Tliis average iii- 
creaA will cause a duplication of the 
population in seventy yeara, being as 
nearly as possible the rate of increase 
in tlie^lritisli empire for thirty 3 'ears 
prior to 1846 ; since that time the pro- 
digious dnn'n of the emigration, wdiich 
has now (1856) reached the enormous 
amount of 365,000 a*year, has o(‘c.a- 
Bioned an annual decline, probably 


250,090. It is gmter than tibjt of 
any other state in Eur^^ Tiwaia 
alone excepted, which is increasiBg^ at 
such a rate as to double In fifty-two 
ycai-8 ; but far from equoiliiig that of^ 
the United States of America, which 
for two <^nturies has regukriy doubled 
its inhabitants every twenty-four years, 
aided, it is true, by a vast immigration ' 
from Europe, which has latterly risen to 
the enormous amount of 600,000 a-year. 

17. But 4ilm formidable nature of 
this increase, which, if it remains un- 
checked, will bring Russia, in seventy 
years, to have 140,000,000 of inhijji- 
tan is, or about ka// of the wliole papu- 
lation of Europe at this time, which is 
estimatea at 280,000,000, arises 
tlie wst and almost boundless room 
which exists in its^mmense i^ossei^ions 
for future augmentarion. Such is the 
extent of its t«rrit<ny, tliail, great as its 


only temporary, of from 200,000 to ! population is, it is at the rate of les(^tban 

* Uy t]j<' CHTisus of 1S40, the proportion of cultivatorH to all other classes in the United 
BUtea of Aiocncu Ktood thus ; — '* 

Acrlcnltural, 8,717,766 , •/ 

All other classes, .... 1,678,660 

Or about 8J to 1. Bi'yorid the Alleghany Mountains they were 

Agricultural, . • - • • 2.092, ilW 

AU other classes, , . 287,751 

Or about flito 1 in tlie basin of the Mississippi, the garden of the WJirld On the other 
iuiiid, in Great Britain, by th*o<>nKim of 1S.'U und IMl, the families respectively engaged in 
tigriculluit! and oilier jnirsuitd stood thus . — 

1831 1841 

* # OrPAt liritAin. # GrMt BHtaln an4 iMlsaA 

Agricultural, . . i»6l,i:i4 3,34,3,974 

AU other pursuits, ; 2,453,041 2.3,482,115 

Or 7 to 1 in the latter period only And yet, down to this period, the nation was, to all 
praetioal puf^ioses, sell-Kiipiwrt,mg — tin* iiii}ioitation of wheat having been for fOTty yearn 
back not only triiliiig but declining, and lu some years nothing at all Average of iRieat 
imported yearly •— . • • * 


AVKHAHKil. 

Te«n 

(Quartern. 

ISOO to IS 10 

(ion, 9 16 

ISIO t« 1S20 

4.58, 678 

1820 to 18J0 

5.34,992 

1S30 to 1830 

398,507 

— 

- ' 



iiNtii.ii vrARk. 

t 

Year*. 

QuarturA 


QuartifA 

1808 



f 1833 

• 82,346 

1815 

— 

18.34 

64,663 

1819 

122,1 .Xt 

1 1835 

28,4v<!3 

lvS20 

34,270 

i ]8:}6 

24.876 

1821 

2 

1837 

244,087 

1822 

1 

— 

1 — 

— 


^Vuir Poktkk’ 8 J'rOf/rM8 of the Katiout 3i! fUition, 139, 140; liisioi'y of Luroptf chap. xe. 
34, and Amencai 


a Cen 


1840. 


t 1840, 

rii|iuUti()n 

Kkcca ofbirthi oror deattiA 

InlCOi 

50,231.000 

393,000 .... 

.8 

1841, 

60,rJ0.0(H» 

.344,000 •. 

.6 

1842, 

60,940,000 

842,000 .... 

1 7 

1843, 

51.782,000 

972,000 .... 

1.9 

1844, 

62,754,000 

f5,5,000 .... 

1 4 

1845, 

63,509,000 

583,000 • . . . 

1 1 

1846, 

64,092,000 

53S.000 

1 

1847, 

— Tkooborski, i. 88. 

54,630,000 

296,000 decrease (cliolera) 

.6 

f- 
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[chap. vm. 

30 the square mile for Russia m £u- It is in its Polish conquests alone that 
rope, ‘white in Great Britain it is at the this passion has been felt. Even whitm 
rate of ^0, and isi France of 171. If the Russians have* appeared in revolt, 
Russia in Europe were peopled ate. the as they have often done, it was ever iu 
* rate of Great Britain and Ireland, it obedience to the impulse of loy^ty : 
would contain 600,000,000 souls— a they combated the Czar in the namo 
number by means impossiiile, if the of another Czar, hot knowing which 
vast extent of waste land in the Hi^h- was the right one, as the Scoten High- 
lands of Scotland, and the mountains landers did the Hanoverian family in 
of Cumberland and Wales, not less the name of the Stuarts. ITie prin- 
sterile than the fir forests of the north clplc of cohesion is mach sti'onger in 
of Russia, is taken into at!Count.* Its Russia than it is in the British domi- 
entire» superficies is 2,120,000 square iiions, infinitely more so than in the 
geographical miles, while that of Great United States of America. Eimlantl 
li^tain and Ireland is 120,340; that and Fram^ may be subjugated, or 
of France, 9207,252 ; that of Austria, broken into separate states, before the 
257,830 ; that of Prussia, 107,958 ; — integrity of Russia is threatened! ; and 
facts which, even more than Its present many rival i-epubliiM will be contending 
number 04’ inliabitants, diinoistrate for the superiority on the Transatlantic 
the prodigious (taji^ihilitics which it plains, while the Muscovites are still 
contains, and tlie destinies to w'hich slumbering in conscious strength and 
it is ultimately caUed. patient expectation under tbe sceptre 

. A What renders a people, advaiic- of the Czar.f 

iug at such a rate, and possessed of 19. The cause of this remarkable, 
.such resources, in a peculiar niaiiuer and, to the other states of Europe, 
fdnifiidable, is the unity of purpose and most formidable unity of feeling in the 
feeling by which the whole of the im- Russian dominions, is to be found, in 
mense mass is animated. It is a corn- the fii’st place, as that of all great na- 
mon opinion in western Europe that a tional peculiarities is, in the original 
nation inhabiting so vast and varied a cliai'acter and disposition o^ the ^ac*o. 
territory cannot by possibility reiiiain The Russiaijs are not, it is true, <*n. 
united, and that Russia, broken up, as camped on tlie plains of Scythia as the 
it must ere long be, into a number of Turks )iav(?W)ocn lyr four* centuries on 
separate dominions, will cease to Iw those of the Byzantine cjnpm? ; they 
fonnidable to the otlier iiowers of Eu- liave takex root in the soil, they con- 
rope. oThcre never was a greater mis- stituto its, entire inhabitauits, and are 
tak%. To reason thus is to fall into now devotedly attached to it by the 
the usual ernfb of suppo.sing that all ^osstssion of its surface and the la- 
mankind yre placed in the same cir- hours of agriculture. But they are 
cumstauces, and actuated by the same not on that account less Oriental in 
desires. There have been many ijisur- their ideas, feelings, and habits ; ou 
rectionsandj;evoltaini-Rus8ia, but none the contrary, it is that verycircum- 
which ever pointed in the most remote sttuce, joined to their agiicultural 
degree either to a changf! in the fonn pursuits, vvliicdi remders them so for- 
of government, or to a .scpanition of midablc. They unite the devotion 
ofic part of the country from tne other, j and %ngleuess of purpose of Asia tt) 

I’oDulatioii in lH5i Proportiun to nq. mile geog. 

* British Isles, . . . ^,435,815 220 

France, .... 85,680,000 171 

Prussia 16,570,000 150 

Austr-'ii, .... 38,286,000 j 148 

Russia in Europft, . . 62,000,000 * 30 

— TROOBonsRi, i 99. 

nio population ot Gieut Bntnm and Troiond, however, wa.-;; only 27,435,315 hy the census of 
1851, hut that was in con-Hequence of the Irish fumiiit^, J.S40, unrl oiiugratioii over since, so 
that the rate for It must be tAken at wiiat it wa.s in 1845. 

t Written in 1852. What a conllnuation of those remarks iia.s the history of this year 
(1802) afforded I . 
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the Industry and material resources of 
Mpirifpe. It is incorrect to say that the 
Rusams, like the inhahitants of Eng- 
land or France, are generally loyal, 
and Vnly occasionally ^ized with the 
clisturbing passions of revolution or 
religion. They are loyal at all times, 
and ih all places, and under all circum- 
stances. They can nevembe brought 
to combat the Czar but in the name of 
the Czar. Devation to the throne is 
so interwoven with the inmost feelings 
of their hearts that it has become part 
and parcel of their very being ; it is 
as universal as the belief in God or a 
future state is in other countries. No 
disturbing or rival pnssions interfere 
with the unity of this feeling, which is 
sublime from its universality, and i*e- 
8))t!Ctable from its disinterestedness. 
The Czar is at once tlieir temporal 
sovereign, their supreme chief, whose 
will is law in all temporal alfairs, and 
the head of their church, under the 
fi'gis of wlioae protection they alone 
lioj>e for entrance into paradise in the 
world to conic. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is, properly speaking, the 
licad of the Greek Church, but he is a 
foreigner, j^nd at a distance ; the real 
ecclesiastical authority resides in the 
Czar, who apjwints all the bishops ; 
and liis brows are 8»irrouii<fcd, in tlieir 
eyes, at once with the diadem of tin* 
sultan and the tiara of the {^iitilf. 

20. Til is unity of feeling - the result 
of the combination, in the same peo- 
ple, of the Asiatic principle of paftiv^i i 
obedience in temporal, and tlie Konian 
Catholic one of unity of belief in r<di- 
gious concerns “ ha.s been much en- 
hanced in Pussia by the entire identiU' 
of material interests over e\ery part o I 
the ern])ire. Other nations are part- 
ly agricultural, partly manufacturing, 
]»artly commercial ; and exporieiiue Inis 
jiroved that not the Iciist serious causes 
of internal division are to bo traced to 


the varied and contlicting interests of 
these different classes of smiety. But 
ill Russia no such cause^if division 
exists. The empire i.s, speaking in ge- 
neral terms, wholly agricultural. Its 
sea])orts are only emporiums for the 
sale of its rude produce ; its merchants, 
its grail# and hemp factors ; its manu- 


factnros, the olothers of its rural 
population ; its nobles, the persons 
enriched by their laUburs. So incon- 
siderable IS the urban population - 
only a twelfth of the rural— that it 
can secure no sort of influence in the 
State ; and such as it is, ^ most lu- 
crative prafessions are chiefly in the 
hands of foreigners. St Petersburg it- 
self ha^, including the garrison, which 
is never less than 60,000 men, only 
470,000 inhabttants ; butfortheeour^ 
it would soon sink below 100/000 ; 
Moscovir 849, 000,— neither greaterthau 
Manchester or Glasgow at ^is mgs 
ment.* If this extremely amall pw- 
rwrtion of the urban to the rural impu- 
tation is prejudicial to the national 
wealth/^ by tiepriving the Stftte of the 
gieat hives of industry which in other 
.states are the nurseries of capital, it is 
eminently favourable to tile unity of 
feeling which pervades the em]jj)n*e. 
The Russians have the two strongest 
bonds of cohesion which can exist in a 
State — identity of religious beliff, IWI 
unity of temimral interests. 

21 . The Empress Catliorine took some 
stqis tow'ards introducing schools into 
her vast do»i unions; and great estab- 
lishments for the young of both sexes 
excite the admiration of travellers both 
at St Petersburg and Moscow. But 
she did so, only that her vanity might 
be gratified by the praise of the phi- 
losophers of w^ 0 .stern Europe; ibr she 
at the same time wrote to one of 4ler 
► favourites that if theyVere general 
through the empire, ifeither Jie nor she 
would long remain wJiere they then 
were.il* Catherine w^as right; the im- 
# 

* Po)>nlation in 1840*of— 


St Petoisbufg, 

470,202 

Moscow, . 

5-19,068 

Waisaw, . 

140,474 

OtlesHfi, . 

60,055 

Asttakun, 

45,9:18 

Kazan, 

44,804 

Riga, 

69. 1X50 

Cronstadt, 

64,747 

■Wilul^ 

64,499 

Toula, 4 f 

64,735 

Kifiv,- 

47,424 

Woroiiijo, 

4.3,800 


— ^TEaonoiwKi, I 122, 123. 

i **Mon l’»ln(5e, — Ne vous plaignes 
])iis d« ce que les Rushos n'ont p«s le d^sirdo 
H’instruiio Bi J'lntititue des oe n’est 

pus pour nous; e’est pour riHunipe, ua il 
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bounded authority of the Czar, •both as 
the temporal sovereign of the State and 
the heai of the Ohurch^ is basexl on the 
general ignorance which prevails.® Be- 
fore the light of knowledge the vast 
fabric would insensibly melt away, but 
with it would disappear the same 
time the internal solidity and external 
strength of the«einpirc. The Emperor 
Alexander did mucli to establislfscliools 
in his dominions ; but jus they were nil 
eitlier in the hands of tine Sovereign or 
the (i&urch, they did little to enlighttm 
the general mind, save in the ipilitary 
art, in which they kept it on a level 
wkh, if nost superior to, any country of 
Europe. The schools, other than the 
g^ernmcnt ones, which are mere mili- 
tary academies, being entirelyt’in the 
hands of the clergy, who arc them- 
selves, with some bright exceptions, 
the most miiiiifowncd of the commu- 
nity. little is to be expected for the 
training of the general mind from the 
spread of education, as it is at present 
^pilstiluted. 

22. There is no nation in the world 
more profoundly impressed with reli- 
gious feelings than the Russians, and 
yet there is none to which the (fOSi>el 
has leas been preached. Tlie IJible is 
to them a sealed book, for not one in 
a hundred can read ; preaching is un- 
known, for it would not be understood ; 
form is all in all. Repeated genu- 
llexioirs at i>assing the image of a sairit, 
iiuariable crossing themselves before 
eating, and S,tteiiaance at church to< 
w'itness tv few ceremonies around the 
altar on Sunday, form, in general, the 
whole of their devotional practicos. In 
trutli, the vast mujcjt^ity of the people 
are in so backward a state as to “ivili- 
sation, that they could heither under- 
stand doctrines nor apprehend jirccepts 
^tI)a^t from the iiiliuence of the sense,s. 
Like all rude nations, they are deeply 
impressed with religiousfeelings ; but it 
is the religion whi«‘h enters by the eye 
rather than the ear, and is nourished 
by visible objects, not abstract ideas. 

iVmt ma^ntenir no^’« rang clans I’cipinron: 
niiiis da Jour oA nos pays/ins vomirajent 
s’cclairer, ni vous nl rnoi nous ne resterioiis 
A. nos plac,e» CATHEaiNE; ImpdratHce, au 
GowofTMur de Moscow, 8 June 1772; !)£ Cos- 
tine, La Russut 183d, ii 115. 


Paintings of Sciiptural subjects are to 
be seen in all directions, and are the 
objects of the molt superstitions devo- 
tion to the entire people ; for they tldnk 
that the prohibition in the Connhand- 
ments is only agaipst graven^ not paint- 
ed images ; and that, provided only the 
surface is fiat, it is lawful to fall down 
and worsldpit. The clergy ai-e a very 
numerous body in the empire —they 
amounted, in 1829, to 243,000 ; and be- 
ing allowed to maiTv, their children are 
still mon-', miirwjroiis, and having nearly 
all received the elements of education, 
they constitute the chief class from 
whom the numerous civil employes of 
government are drawn,* ^’lu‘y arc little 
elevated, either in instmet ion, station, 
or circumstances, above the peasants 
by whom they are surrounded, whose 
virtues and vices they in general share ; 
but among the higher j)rclate8, aj)- 
pointed by the emi)eror, are t.o be found 
men, as in th(5 elevated diplomatic cir- 
cles, second to none in the world in 
piety and zeal and learning. 

23. Titles and estates arc hereditary 
in Rus.sia, but not rank — a curious 
distinction, little undei*stood in west- 
ern Europe, where they anv invariably 
united, but highly characteristic of its 
social system, and imporlani in its so- 
cial and |)®litical, eMccls on the inha- 
bitfints. It is tliis di.stinction whicli 
lias ciuslfed tlie feudal system in that 
country, and placed socirtty on an en- 
tirely diireiTiit basis — half European, 
JialF Asiatic - from any of the other 
states founded by the eonqnerors who 
o\K‘rthrew the Komaii Empire. l*etcr 
the (treat wa.s the author of the system 
Nvliich is <‘alle<l the Tchnin, and by its 
cstablishineut he elfcctcd a greater re- 

* The clergy an* thus divided, which shows 
how vast a pnjixaidcrance tlie (ircek Church 
enjoj'A— VIZ. 


Greek Chnreh, . 

. 228,000 

United Greeks, . 

7,000 

Homan Catholics, 

6,000 

Mohammedan, . 

6,000 

liefonned, . 

400 


242,400 


The whole are Tnarriod, or capable of Iwiing so, 
except the liouinn Catholic priests. The en- 
tire persons belonging to the clergy and their 
families, forming tlie clivtgy elms, amounted, 
in 1829, to 900,0(10, and are now above a mil- 
lion of souls.— Malte lliiUN, vi. 4f4. 
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volutioi^ in the destinies of the empire 
than by the destruction of the Stre- 
litzes. The whole pewaple wejrtJ by this 
strange but vigorous ^Ewgiver divided 
into iVrteen classes, eoii?e8i>olidlng to 
the grades in Ihe army« and steering 
analogous to the centteies into which, 
for the purposes of taxation and elec- 
tion, the Romans, m the of the 
Republic, were diviSed. Each of these 
classes has cert^n privileges neculiar 
to itself, wliich are not enjoyed by the 
one below it : the lowest class, which 
is iinniKliately above the serfs, is in- 
vested with the single jirivilege of not 
being beaten except by judicial autho- 
rity ; aiK^ to insure the enjoyment of 
this privilege, and ])revent strangers 
from in ignorance invading it, every 
)erson in that class is obliged to have 
lis number placarded above his door. 
All tlic inferior emfdoy^s of govern- 
ment, and persons charged w'ith subal- 
tern duties in the administration, be- 
long to this cLiss. Every pcmui who 
becomes a soldier acquires its privileges 
when he puts off his uniform and ob- 
tains his discharge. As to the serfs, 
they are left in the condition that our 
})casaiits were by Magna Chaita — any 
one may Ix-al tliein at pleasure, 

24. tliis singular organisation of so-, 
ciety, 'which ^Hirvadi's ^1 raijc.s in Rus- 
sia, from the Czar dow'uwards, aug- 
ments to a most enormous degree the 
power of the sovereign, for it places the 
]K‘rsotial rank and privileges of ever}' 
individual in the realm at Ids disposal. 
r>ya .stroke of the j)cn the Emperor can* 
dt gnuhi every individual in the empin^ 
whatever hi.s de.scent, or family, or ti- 
tles iiiAv be, from bis rank, deprive him 
of all tiic privileges belonging to it, uuiP 
cast him down to the vnoy lowest chuss 
iminediat(‘ly above the serfs. With 
c(|ual facility he can elevate any pe^on 
to a class in wliitdi lie was neither Inirn, 
nor to which ho is entitled by any 
ilistiactioii or soiwices rendered to the 
State, and thus place him in a rank 
superior to any, even the very highest 
noble in the land. The rank thus con- 
ferred is jjersoual only ; it does not de- 
scend with the holder's titles or estates 
to his heirs ; it is given by the sove- 
reign, held of, and may at any moment 


be resumed by liim. An awful example 
of the exercise of this power by theOzar 
is sometimes given, who, in flagrant 
cases, Regrades a colonel at the head of 
his regiment, or a civil governor in the 
seat of his authority — ^lias him flogged 
in presence of those so recently sub- 
jected to his authority, anfl instantly 
sent ofl’ in one of the cars povided for 
convictfiato Siberia. 1 1 is these terrible 
instances of severe, but, in so despotic 
a state, necessq^^ justice, often falling 
like a flash of lightning on the highest 
functionaries, and in the most unfoiti- 
!^een manner, which inspires so nni^ 
vorsal a dread of the power o^he Czar, 
and causes his mandates to be obeyed 
like the laws of the Almiglity or 
decrees ^f £ste, which inoitals 
accept and submit (o in trembling si« 
lence. 1 1 has given rise to the common 
opinion that mnkin Russia is milibiry 
only, and defieiidsonthe position 
in the army. This is in apjiearance true, 
Imt not re|lly so; for in no country are* 
civil gradations more fimily estabjjshtd* 
or scrupulously observed than in that 
cmintiy. They are abreast of the steps 
in military rank, and confer the some 
riglits, but they do not confer steps in 
the army ; hence a hairdresser or tailor 
sometimes has tlie rank of a rntyor- 
general, but lie could not command a 
company. At the head of the Tchinn 
was long placed Field-marslial Paske- 
wdteh, the conqueror of Persia aral Po- 
land, and goi'crnor of Warsaw ; at its 
Jfiot the wliole postilions find couriers 
in the empire. ^ 

25. Tliis organisation of society Tie- 
trays Eastern origin : it recalls the 
castes of Egj'pt and Hindjstan, with 
this difference, that the lank is 
Konnl, and entfrely dependent on the 
emperor’s will — not hereditary, iis w'itli 
them, and naturally descending, like* 
the colour of the skin, from parent to 
child. As such, it confers an influ- 
ence on tlie sovereign unknown even 
on the banks of the Nile or the C»an- 
ges. Tlie class of nobles is very nu- 
merous; it embraced in 1829 no less 
than £89,542 individuals. It need 
hardly be saidj:hat a gi'eat proiwrtion 
of this class are. destitute of projierty ; 
but such as are so, for the most port 
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Rnd a refuge in the ample ranjca of the 
army. Some oi them are poaaessed of 
enormous fortisnes, and when not 
trained to civil or military duties in 
the diplomatic or military line, they 
for the most part spend their lives in 
St Petersburg or Mosrovy, where a 
great pro|k)rtion of them, even to tlie 
moat advanced age, are engaged in an 
incessant round of proliigaiy and plea- 
sure. It exceeds anything witnessed, 
at least on the surface, j,eithcr iii Poiis 
or Iwondon ; for passion, relieved from 
the pressure of public opinion, and too 
^distant to /all under the coercion of 
tiie emp(»r()rs, riots without control, 
and to a degree which would not be 
tolerated in the societies of Avestern 
Europe. * Demot^ratic dewrcs,f^with all 
their inconvenienpes, have this good 
eflect, that they provide for the aeeo- 
rnm of flcy.icty, #nd check those gross 
instances of licence which at oucc de- 
grade and corrin»t it They render 
every man. a spy on his neighbour, 
-abd Jihe espionage of no arbitrary so- 
vereign is so willingly and eftectiially 
cxercused ; for though no man likes to 
have a restraint imposed on his ,own 
passions, every one is willing to have it 
fastened upon those of his neighbour. 

26. The trading or bourgeois class, 
which composes several ranks of the 
Tchinn, is made up in Russia, so far 
as the higher jTersons in it are coii- 
ccmqi'l, for the most i)art, of foreigners. 
Tshe portion of it drawn from the na- 
tion IS composed of .such as are entirely 
emancipated, or of those who, still serfs, 
are not attached to the soil, and have 
commuted their obligation of personal 
service into the payment of a'certaiu 
annual surti called the ohrok^ generally 
ten or twelve rubles a-year (4*1, 12s. 
6d. or £1 , 1 Ss. ) This latter class is veiy 
‘•numerous; it contains no less than 
14,000,000 of souls, including the fa- 
milies of the semi-emancipated serlb. 
They cannot, however, leave fheir trade 
or force the purchase of their freedom 
on their master again&t his consent, 
and the obrok is generally raised as 
their supposed gains augment.^ This 
is perhaps the very best way in wbioh 
the step, always difficult, sometimes 
dangerous, can'be made from slavery 


to freedom, because it makes the gain* 
ing of the habits of industry precede 
the cessation its compulsion, and 
renders man eifiahk W being free be- 
fore he becomei^aQ; The peaea^jlbs on 
the domains •of the Oiowii^ though 
gaged in the labours of agrlcStUi^ 
are substan^Ry in^e same situa- 
tion ; theyjpif their obrok or capita- 
tion-tax, and enjoy^the whole remain* 
ing fruita of the soil they have culti- 
vated, or of Ihe manual labour. Their 
number is very great ; it amounts to 
no less than 7,938,000 individuals of 
the male sex. The trading classes are 
all arranged in separate guilds or cor- 
porations, in wMch they ei^Joy consi- 
derable privileges — in particular, tliosc 
of being exempt from personal ohas- 
tisement, and the obligation to serve 
ill the army, and to pay the capitation- 
tax, and having courts of their own, 
where their inattcra in dispute are de- 
tcmiined, as in the Saxou courts of 
the Heptarchy, by a jury of their 
pers. This airangement of the trad- 
ing classes in separate ^llds or fra- 
ternities, enjoying certain privileges, 
and l)ound together by coninmnity of 
interest, is the very best that human 
wisdom ever devised to iinprove the 
condition *and habits of the industri- 
ous elasse^, because it tends to estab- 
lish an aristocracy aniong them, wdiich 
at onco^elevates their caste and pro- 
tects their labour, and ^ends to pre- 
vent that greatest of afl social evils, 
eqrulitif mnong the poor; which, as it 
destroys their influence, inevitably ends 
ill the eniiality of despotism. 

“ 27. The last class in Russia is that 
of the Serfs or ])€asants, the property 
of their masters, who are by law at- 
tached to the soil, and, for the most 
part, engaged in the labours of agri- 
culjiuro. Their number is iniinense: 
they amounted in Russia in Europe 
alone to 10,865,993 males' in 1834, 
and in 1848 they had increased to 
11,933,000, l>eing as nearly as possible 
ono-half rf the entire |)opulation en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
It IS a total mistake, however, to suj)- 
pose that this immense body of men 
are slaves in our sense of the word-- 
that is, in the state in which the 
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vincdi In addition to 13ns, the mas- 
ter is ooliged to maintain the slave in 
sickness or old ag% — an obligation 
whi^ is al'a'ays and willingly dis- 
charged, for a very sufficient reason, i 
that the great extent of waste land in 
his poBse|9ion, or surplus produce in 
his hands, in general enalfles the mas- 
ter to discharge the di^ty without feel- 
ing it •as a burden. It I’csults from 
tliese circumstances, that the condi- 
tion of the serf is, generally sinking, 
so far as mue comfort goes, eqfial or 
superior to that of any peasantry in 
Europe, and that even the best-con^ 
tioiied cultivators in its we|^m staj^ 
would find something to envy in the 
constant food and secoi'e x>osition of a 
Russiim sesf.*t* • 

29. There is a ■^jpy curimis institu- 
tion, almost universal among the serfs 
of Russia, which betgays their Eastern 
origin, and has done more than tny 
other circumstance to mitigate th8 se- 
verity of slavery amongst tliem. It 
savours of the village system so^firifejy 
rooted in all the northern parts of 
Bindostan, and recalls the days when 
th^ whole lands of Palestine w^ere al- 
lotted afresh every half-century to the 
.lews in ancient times. It is called the 
Tuiglot and consists in this : All the 
I3t‘asants of Russia or of Spain live in 
villages ; isolated cottages, the glory 
and mark of English and Swiss free- 
dom, an? unknown. Each vilWe has 
a certain portion of land allott<^ t% it 
^by the emperor, if the lands hold of 
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negroes till recently were in the West 
India Islands, or as they still are^in 
the Southern States^f America. They 
are the property, indeed, of their mas- 
ters*;^ they are sold with the estate, 
and cannot leave it without his con- 
sent \ and thq propca-ty in them, as in 
tlie West Indiafttill of late, constitutes 
the chief paii; of its valu^ But they 
enjoy several important immunities, 
which go far to assuage the bitterness 
of servitude, iflid render it doubtful 
whe^er, in the existing state of Rus- 
sian sipciety, they could be so well oil 
uuder any other circunistancea;* 

28. They are sold with the estate, 
but they (?aiinot, without their own 
consent, be sold without it — a privi- 
lege of incalculable value;* for it pre- 
vents the separation of i^sband and 
wife, parent and child, and the tear- 
ing up of the slave from the home of 
his fathers, which constitutes the hist 
drop in the cup of his bitterness. By 
a ukase of the Emperor Paul in 1797, 
w'lio, in this instance at least, proved 
himself a real fatlier to his people, 
t*vcry slave or peasant subject to forced 
labour on his muster's account, is per- 
mitted daring three days in the week 
to woi’k o/t nis own. By a ukase of 
the present Empcixir, sla\^s are even 
jwrmittcd to hold small pieces of land 
on their own account, tliough in their 
master’s name ; and if he a^einpts to 
interfere with th(?ir enjoyment of the 
fruits, he isf liable to restrained by 
an order from the governor of the pro- 

** Peasants in Hussia slaves fn 184S, 

Fu>o iwasants, viE ^ 

Free peasants and OdnovostO’, . 2,395,070 

Crown peasants, . * . 9,2t^9,^0 

Crown Colonists, • • • ■ 150,000 

Newly emauciputed, .... 1^0,550 

— Tkooborski, i. 320. 

1 The Marquis Custine, anjrt^^ing but a eulogist of Russian institutions and manneriH 
gives the following u<‘couut of the appAuance ot the old serfs, released fh>tti labour for life, 
sitting at the doors of their cottages: Je ne puis ni’einpOclicr de trouver un grand diaviue 
k Viguoronce, lorsqut^j’en vois le fmit dans^a physionomie celeste des vieux paysans 
russea Ces patrlar»‘hes modemes se reposont noblcnient au deelin de leur vie. tra- 
vailleurs exenqits de la c*orv6e, ils se dCbarrassent de leur fardeaa vers la Ihi du jour 
et s’appuyent avec dignitC sur Ic seuil de la chauniiere qii’lls ont rebdtie plusieurs fois, car 
sous ce rude eiintnt la niaison dC riiornine ne dure pas^autanllE que sa vie. Qnand je no 
rapporterais de nion voyagl en Ruseie, que Ic souvenir de ces vieillards sans remords, 
appuy^s contre les portes sans serrures, je ne regretterais pas la peine que j’ai pnse 
pour venir voir des cr^tures si difl^rentes de tous lea autres paysans du mondc. La no- 
blesae de la chaumlbre m’inspire tou,|ours un profond respect.^’— D k Custine, Voyoffe cn 
Awaiite, iv. 10. — Would Uie inmates of our workhouses present an equally . agreeable 
spectacle? •* < . 

Uuarpara TaiVrlshra 


11,000,820 
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the Crown, or by their lord, , if of a 
subject, and whioh they labouf on 
their own aecouti^ for the sulisistence 
of themselves and their families. ^ An- 
other portion of the estate is cultivated 
by4^he serfs, under the corvH^ on l^ieir 
master's accoiint. As the waste laiid 
in general bears so great a pro|K)rtioii 
to that under ^.ultivntioii, both ]X)r- 
tions are very extensive, and tlrbre is 
room and to spare fw future increase. 
The land allotted to t ]^0 peasants is 
not (Uvided into separate portions as it 
would be in England, where, in some 
places, “ eaeJi rood has its man,” but 
i^^all put^ at the disposal of the en- 
tire village community, which, in its 
turn, becomes responsible for the whole 
charges npd obligations iiiv’umjjent on 
its members. 

30. A certain number of the elders 
of the village mal^ the partition of the 
lands among all the householders, and 
it i.^'igenerairy done with great care and 
circumspection, according to the nece.s- 
.vitk's and capabilities of eacli inhahi- 
tkiit. ' The lot awarded to each is in 
proportion to the numbers which he 
lias to feed, and the arms he can br;iiig 
to aid in the cultivation of iU furrows. 
When a son marries during the lifetime 
of his father, he applies for and obtains 
a separate portion fpr. hinuself, which 
lie labours on his own account, and 
wliich is angmciited in j)ro[>oition as 
his fapiily increases. On the other 
lis^d, if it declines, his lot is pro}>or- 
tionally contracted ; and if he dies 
W'ithout children, it is given to some 
other by tne little senate of the village. 
.Inemiaaty in tlie richness of the soil, 
or (lifliciilties in it^ cultivation, are 
c.irefiilly weighed and compensated by 
the grant of a larger or smaller portion 
of ground. If the land'nt tin* ai.sjK>sal 
«f the community exceeds the wants 
of its inhabitants, tin* surplus is di- 
vided among such of her peasants iw. 
have the largest stock of cattle and 
implements of husbandry ,^ ho are pro- 
jiortionally burdened wifh a share of 
the charges of the community. On the 
other hand, if the land falls short, a 
portion of the community hives off like 
a swarm of bees, and settles in some 
govemmciit or iirovince where there is 
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enough, und where they saPR aiwwys sure 
of a cardial welcome, for they brii^ 
with them industiry, wealth, atni cul- 
tivation. So firmly Ss this system 
established in Russia — as, indeed^^ it is 
generally in the East~and so suitable 
is it to the circumsftanceaof people, 
that, although it haaltnany toeonve- 
iiiences, ant^ checks the improvement 
of agriculture by the sort of eomwtt^ 
nityj)fland which it establishes, and 
its frequent re-partitioh, the pemtits 
resolutely resist any attempt at itt re- 
moval and limitation, and cling to it 
as tile great charter which secures to 
them all the means of living and bring- 
ing up their children. In same in- 
stances it has been given up, and the 
land permanently allotted to each in- 
habitant ; but they have almost always 
recuiTed to the old s}’'8tcm, as the only 
one fitted to their circumstances. It 
IS so : it almost realises the aspirations 
of the Socialists of Paris, as it did those 
of the Spaitans ; and it is a curious 
i ircumstance, indicating how extremic-s 
meet, that the nearest ai)pi'oximation 
that ever has been made in modern 
Europe to the visions of tlie (.’ommu- 
nists, is amid.st the serfs, and under 
tlic Czar of Russia. 

31. A velry simple reason chains the 
peasants in this greater part of Russia 
to the condition.s of feudal servitude : 
it is necessity. Slavery is the condi- 
tion of existence. Wiiters in England 
are, for the most part, strangely mis- 
led ^ii thi.s subject by wliat they see 
sfround them. They behold tlieir owu 
faimers living in comfort, often rising 
to' affluence, each on Ids own posses- 
sion, and tliey ask, why should not a 
stinilar state of things arise in Russia ? 
They forgot that the EngUsli farmer 
ha.s a ci unty bank near lum, to furnish 
him witli the means of improvement ; 
a catial or a railway at his door, to 
ti-ansport his proc^ce to market — an 
unfailing vent in numerous groat towns 
for its disjiosal ; ample means of pur- 
chasing thetUiost approved implements, 
and learning Ihe best methods of cul- 
tivation in the publications to which 
ho has access. In all these respects 
the situation of the Russian peasant is 
not analogous, but a contrast. Situ- 
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at< 3 d ii<*the midst of a vast and thinljr- 
peopled wilderness, ho is fortunate if 
he is only three or fiur hundred miles 
from any seaport, thirty or forty miles 
fromtany considerable town. Canals 
01 * lailways there are none ; banks are 
unknown, and if established, he has 
no security to differ for advances ; his 
capital is confined to the jlxo which he 
carries on his shoulder, and the plough 
which he stee^ with his hands. In- 
stead of the niila climate which enables 
( ountry lalwur to ^ on, countriir ani- 
mals to ]»asture in the open fields, 
during the grenter ]>art of the -winter, 
lie IS doomed to inaetivity during eight 
mouths sin the year by three or four 
feet of snow upon the ground, and, 
cotn}>elled to make the most of a brief 
summer to gather stock to live on dar- 
ing a long and dreary winter. How 
are animals to be fed, tlie wages oi 
fro(‘inen i)aid, maikids found, or free- 
men to exist, luider siieh ciirum- 
sUiices 2 Withdraw the aipital of the 
landowners ; throw the slaves ujwn 
their own resources, or the imaginary 
wages of laboni* in the presiuit state of 
.society, an<l the human race would 
pi^rish, in a great jiart of Russia, as 
fast as, IVoRi the want of some simi- 
larly protective system, it lias recently 
melted away in Ireland. , The first 
winter wouhl gather many millions to 
their fathers. • 

32. M. H^ixthansen, whose very in- 
teresting woi k lias thrown such light 
on the rural economy and agricultT*nil 
population of Russia, Inus cnuineratctf 
three particulars in which the p<*asauts 
of that couiitiy difthr from those of 
Avestern Euroj^e, ami which render any 
general and compulsory enfram-Iiisi^ 
nient of the serfs extremely perilous, 
if not impiossible. 1. The mass of dis- 
posable capital available to eaiT^ on 
cultivation by means of free labourers, 
paid by day’s wages, bears no sort of 
proportion either to the w’ants of the 
inhabitants or the immense exteiA of 
arable land which re(inires«to be cnl- 
tiA’-atcd. 2, In a great ])ai*t of the 
empire the existing value of the pro- 
duct of the soil, if sold, so far fiom en- 
abling the cultivators to pay any rent, 
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would not even cover the expenses of 
cultivation. 3. In the remoter pro- 
vinces, or where seaports are distant 
and tfnoney scarce, the only jmssihle 
mode of paying a rent is by rendering 
forctiH labour legal, for there are Tio 
means of tiiming the rude produce into 
nionoy. A similar necessity has been 
felt ill similar circumstances in other 
countrws. Witness the services in 
kind, and obligations to render rent in 
labour, forinewy universal, still known 
in the remoter ]>arts of Scotland.* Ac- 
cordingly, it has been often found in 
Russia that peasants whom the pry# 
prietors, from motives of hiunanity, x»r 
in imitation of the emperor, have put 
under the obrok system, and who enjoy 
the entire Sniits of their lalR>ur after 
paying a certain annual sum, are much 
less at their ease than the old serfs, 
and they in geneial leave tlie cuJtiva- 
tion of their fields to seek a less Iqjoo- 
rions existence in towms. In many 
instances, such has been tlieir eufferiiii 
from having incurred the destiiutib? 
of freedom, that they have returned to 
their masters, and re<piested to be again 
made seifs. 1 n general, it has been ob- 
served that emancipation has riof suc- 
ceeded, ex<‘ept in circumstances wheie 
easy modes of earning subsistence in 
other ways exist ; and hence M. Hax- 
thaut.cn judiciously concludes that the 
libenitioii of the serfs should never be 
made a general or compulsory maasiire 
in Russia, but should be left to tile 
^*ants and interests ot ea^h locality.* 
33. It is not to be siip]«j|^ed from 
thi.s, however, that slavery in Russia 
is not j»oth a very gi’eat social evil, and 
eminently dangciwus to the rest of 
Enropj, and that he would not Iw the 
best friend oflioth wfio could devise 
an<l establish a methoil for its gindtial 
and safe abolition. Piobably that me-* 
thod is to be found only in the progiTs- 
.•dve rise of towns and spread of manu- 
tiictnres, wdiich, by rendering tlie obrok 
system more general, shoula give the 
slaves the meinis of piin;hasing, and the 
masters the desire of selling, freedom to 

* Written in 1852. Tlie emancipation of 
tl»e serfs, since *.arrie<l out by tiio present 
Emperor, has entirely confirmed these views. 

B 
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them. It is not easy to see, liowevcr, 
how this safe and wise method, whicli 
is analogous to^tlie way in wliich it 
imperceptibly died out in the states of 
western Europe, is to spread g(Mierally 
in a country pf such euoniious extent 
as Russia, possessing eighteen times 
the area of diritain and Irelainl, in Eu- 
rope alone, in|;ersec;te(l by few rivers, 
and for the most part so far* distant 
from the sea-coast, lU inhabitants 
seem chained by thoir^ physical cir- 
cinn^stanccs to the system of compul- 
sory labour for an iiidohiiite course of 
^vears. This system provid('S amply, 
itjid bett^ir than any other under such 
iircuni stances coiihl, for their subsist- 
ence, and the gi*atification of the ani- 
mal waiUs of life ; but it 4 H’oyi(les for 
nothing nuu'c. No gra<lati(m of rank 
can exist among the labouring classes 
while it c(^ntinues; all arc equally well 
led, and ecpially ill civilised. The 
spread of knowledge, the extrication of 
genius, the growth of arlilicial wants, 
nil® alike imivossiblo. If this state of 
inatt(?tvs is a great evil to the inhabit - 1 
ants of this ein})ire, what is it to the 
rest of Europe, when it imnnotea tin* j 
grovrth of a population of sixty millions, | 
doubling every seventy ycais, and all | 
iKjarly equally supjilied with the pliy- 
.sical, and destitute of the intelleetuiil 
iood of man ? Perhaps the only «ife- 
gnurd af^ainst the eneroaclimcnts of 
.such ^ colossus, directed in polities and 
w^ir with eonsumiuate ability, is to be 
found in tli(»grou th of a similar colos- 
sus, similarly directed, on the othvf 
side ; afdl it would be a curious object 
for the contemplation of philosophy in 
future times, if the barbarism of infant 
could he sty)])p<?d only by that of aged 
civilisation, and the ambition of the 
Cziir, heading the etrength of the d(‘- 
*?»ert, was first checked by the amhitian 
of the Emperor leading forth the forces 
induced by the Comm imist doctrines «f 
Paris. 

34. Mirquis Custine says, that in 
Russia w'3 arc perpetually reminded of 
two things- -the absence of the Sun and 
the presence (d* Power. Both are equally 
important alike in their social and ex- 
ternal effects ; perhaps the last is tlie 
necessary consequence of the first. A 


very simple reason makes, am4 ©Vor 
must make, tbe Russians deisircnis 
above all things of escaping out of their 
own country : it is the severity of its 
climate. Those who live in a i;^giou 
where the snow covers the ground for 
eight montlis in to year, and tlie long 
night.s of winter arc illuminate|d only 
by the cold liglit of the aurora Ibomdis, 
long with iitiexpressible^ailMour for the 
genial warmth apd Sfimny hills of the 
south, where tlic $kiiis are ever blue, 
the sun evet shines, s^id nature teems 
with the luxuriance of ti' 0 ]>icpl vege- 
tation. The sliores of the Bosphorus, 
the Ciolden Horn, the dome of St So- 
])hia, arc not only the secret 4 \lream of 
ambition to every Russian, but tlie un- 
doubted object of their expectation. 
“1 do not wish Constantiuoide,” said 
Nicholas; “my empire is already too 
large ; but 1 know that I or my sue- ; 
cessors must have it : you might us 
well arrest a stream in its descent fi’om 
a niounUin, as the Russiams in their ! 
advance to the Hell e.sjK>nt.” The ha- 
bits which necessity ha.s given to them, ; 
permanently fit, and ever must lit them j 
tor foreign conquest. Their lifi' is r I 
continual eonllict with the severity of ■ 
nature ; n<rtual warfare, ns the lb>- s 
man solditJj’s, is felt chiclly as arelaxa- j 
tion from the rude but invigorating 
I discipline ‘of pemc. Wliat are tlie ^ 
; bard.shij|4 of a campaign to men who ; 
j never new the liixuiy of beds, whos** 

! Iood is black bread and water, wlio 
! .slc|*p ever on tbe hard bench or cold 
'••ground, and know no pleasure .save the 
I .'•imple ones of iiiitiu'e, and the excit- 
I iftg oiie.s of conquest ? When the noi'tli 
cca.ses to eommimicate vigour to tlic 
. frame, hardihood to the habits, and 
ambition to the soul, Russia will ceas*' 
to be a coiKiuering country, but not 
till ton. 

3'.j« The pr(‘.scnce of Power is not less 
universally felt in Russia than the ab- 
sence of tbe sun. 1 1 is not merely that 
tho Czar is desjiotic, that his will con- 
stitutes la^', and that he is tho master 
without control of the lives, liberties, 
and fortunes of all his subjects— tlio 
same system i.s continued, as is always 
the case in .such cir<‘umstances, through 
every inferior grade in society. What 
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the Eifiperor is in his council or his pa- 
lace, every inferior prefect or governor 
is Avithin the limits of his temtiiry, 
ovcL his vast dominions. Despotism 
is tl*; general svstem, force the con- 
stant weapon o? authority, fear the 
universal oasis of government. Gross 
acts of maladministration, indeed, arc 
often madel^he subject oif immediate 
and terrible xmnishment ; the efforts of 
government nre^nceasing to find them | 
out, and tlie justice of the Czar impla- j 
cable wdieiitliey are elearly established. | 
lint i#inay easily be conceived tliat in 
a country of such enormous extent, 1 
\vh(‘re the machine of government is ] 
.^o ('omi<!ieat(‘4, and no free press exists 
to signalise, its abuses, tliese instancies 
are the exception, not the rule. Power 
is, in general, undetected in its abuses, 
orsuppoited in its measurc,a. 8o uni- 
versal is the dread of authority in Rus- 
si.i, that it luis moulded the national 
cliaraeter, determined the national 
tast(‘.s, and even form(‘d the uational 
miiiiiiei*8. Obedience is universtll, from 
the Empress on the throne to the hum- 
blest serf in bis log-house. All do not 
what they like, or wbat they would 
have themselves clioS(>Ti, but what they 
are onlered and expected t^j do. Dis- 
simulation is iiniversiil : if they are not 
liappy, they pretend to he so, to avoid 
tlie reality of sorrow' which awaits ex- 
pressed discontent. The pieRent Ein- 
[uc^s woman of high spirit 

and the most captivating manners, is 
sinking umler the inces-sant labouf 
amusing and being amused ; the for- 
tunes even of the greatest nobles «r 
higlicst functionaries arc w'asting aw^^v 
under the enormous expomses iinjHiscd 
on or expected of them by the couii 
All must <'xert themsedves inces.santly, 
and to the uttermost, to keep up w'ith 
tlie demand of autliority, or eom'eaithe 
ennui or discontent whicli, in reality, 
is ]n’eying upon their bos<.)nis. 

3(). (dark, the celebrated English 
traveller, says that tht're is not a .se- 
eoiul in Russia, during the or night, 
that a blow' is not descending on the 
back or shoulders of some Russian jiea- 
sant. Notwithstanding a considerable 
S()!'t(‘ning of maiirie,r.s since the time 
when the descrix>tion was given, it is 
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still precisely applicable. Corporal 
ebastisement of their slaves is permit- 
ted to masters, without any other au- 
thority but thi*ir‘ own ; and except in 
the classes in the Tchinn, who are ex- * 
empt from that penalty, it is the great 
engine oftauthority wltiji,|,ll intrustinl 
Avith judicial power. The punishment 
of death is abolished bj law in all casic, 
cxcex>t*high treason ; but such is the 
severity of the corjioral inflictions an- 
thorised, thatrit would he a niercv if it 
Avas restored. When a man receives 
tlie sentenceof above a hundred strokes 
Avith the knout, the executioner imdsr^ 
stands a\ hat is meant ; by stf iking af a 
vital place, he in mercy dcsjmtcheshirn 
at the Ihiul or fourth. The |^lice offi- 
cers Jay hoTd of disorderly persons or 
malefactors in tJi^ str<-ets, and beat 
them, Avithout the fbrmalilv of a trial, 
in the .severest manifhr, wiRiout tlieir 
crie.s exi'itiiig any attention aujwng 
those Avho witness it, who, glad that 
the tcm])(st has not fallen oti 
shoulders, quietly jm.ss by Wfthoift 
either observation or suimrise. The 
nobles and higher classes of the Tchinii 
aj’c •exempt from simh chastisement; 
but Siberia is ('onstantly lianging over 
their heads, the mo.st ettectnal of all 
bastinadoes to the mind ; and the jiri- 
sons rcsouml Avitli tbe cries of those 
upoiiAvhom tho punislnnenlof flogging 
for crime, oi at the instance of Irxeir 
masters, is inflicted, Tho frijjhtlui 
screams of the sutiererau^der these rti- 
iWii ons leave the most melancholy im- 
jiression on the ijiinds of suck as have 
li(‘urd them ; they recall the horrors of 
slavery among tlic boasted rexiublioan 
in.stitutions of Anffirica. • 

37. It is thii^ constant recurrence to 
fon*e, and tho frequency and severity 
of cor])or.il punisfiments in Russia,, 
which lias imxirintcd at once its regu- 
lar metlnxlical aspcc't on the maix'h of 
government, and their siijqile charac- 
ter and rxtraoi dinary powers of dis- 
simulation on the people. Like a 
liarshly-di.sciiflined n^giment, in which 
tho lash is tne constant object of aj)- 
prehedsion, everything goes on silent- 
ly and smoothly in Russia. Nothing 
retavd.H or checks the machine of Gov- 
ernment ; riots or di.sturbances of any 
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sort are nnlcnown ; resistance is never 
thought of, or, if attempted, is speedily 
suppressed by the strong arm of power. 
The country resembles rather rf vast 
army obeying the directions and co- 
erced by the authority of a single ge- 
neral-in-ciUef, than a great eomimimty 
actuated by separate interests and im- 
pelled by various passions. As a ne- 
cessary consequence of this in^sistiblc 
force of power and necessity of sub- 
mission, the character 6f the Russians 
has been modified in a most essential 
degree. Onginality or independence 
thought is in a great degree uii- 
khown ; \vherc these ijualities exist, as 
doubtless they must lu many breasts, 
they ar(^ carefully cou(.*ea.lcd, a-s the 
mo.st dangerous qualitie.'f wlftch the 
possessor can dfecover. Like the 
Cireeks under the Mussulman yoke, 
tlrj RussWis Fiiive become perfect 
ad^-pts in all tlie arts by whiidi ta- 
lent eludes the force of authority, and 
«ajftuteuess escapes the discoveries of 
^owcA*. Tlicy are atlmirably skilled 
in the use of flattery, and, like all 
persons initiat(Ml in that dangerous 
art, pn.ssiouately desirous of f>taise 
themselves. Tlie Ameiican.s do not 
cxccaal them in their thirst for na- 
tional, the Fi'onch in their ])assioii for 
individual, praise the certain proof 
in both of the secret coriS(U()Usnc.s.s of 
very serious defe<its. Those who feel 
iionej do not desire the balm. They 
Jibe most sl^lful imitators ; and their 
powere of iii.ssimiil.ition are iiiiivci< 
sally adkuttod to excised those of the 
most accomplished courtiers or skil- 
ful diplomatists in western Emrope. 

38. It was not tifus in former days : J 
this dis.sim Illation and|iddress is a con- 
trast to the manliness and simph/ity 
,.of early times. The Sclave original iy, 
like a rude and barbarous savage, was 
bold, intrepid, and outsp«>kpn, pitiless 
to his enemies, but simple, kind, and 
guileless to his friends ; an<l such is 
still the character ol the Possaeks, and 
of tliose distant tribes which liave not 
felt the crushing influence of the cen- 
tral government. The principles of 
freedom had strongly tificen root among 
them, and at a time when all the na- 
tions of western Europe were sunk in 
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slavery, a republic flourished Si Nov- 
gorod the Great, which rivalled for 
centuries the enfirgy, os in its fall it 
equalled the heroism, of the repiddics 
of Greece and Rome. It was the <£Tcad- 
ful irniption of Jiati and the Tartar 
hordes in the fourteenth century, who 
overran the whole eastern and southern 
countries oU the empire, emd for three 
long centuries kept them in a state of 
cruel servitude, whi<aJi induced this 
disposition upon them ; they assumed 
the chai’aeter be(‘ause they were sub- 
jeeitHl to the lot of slaves, xluring 
tJjose disastrous centunes the Poles 
joined their arms to the Tartars ; and 
the Muscovit.e.s, assailed on till sides, 
ami driven to their last fastnesses, 
were fain to avoid utter destruction 
by the most abject siibmissiou. Ivan 
IV. first extricated them from this 
dreadful yoke ; he won for them Kazan, 
Astnikan, and the boundless realms 
of Siberia, but it wa.s only to subjof t 
thorn to a tyranny alinost as severe us 
that from which they had cscapeil, 
and which won for him the lasting 
surname of the Terrible. Cruel as it 
was, his yoke was cheerfully borne for 
half a century, be<*ause it averted the 
still more*diea(lful o]»prossioii of the 
Tartars ; ami when Peter the Great, a 
eenturv alter, sought to for them 
a i»lace in the European lamily, he 
found tile Muscovites prepared to sub- 
mit to any mandates, am? reaily to be. 
moulded by any will which assume<l 
(thfjir dirc tion. Let us not boast of 
the independent cimi-acter and fearless 
disiVv>.sition of tlie Engli.sh peasantry, 
Ivvit rather thank the Almighty, who, 
^n the encircling ocean, has given them 
a barrier against their eneinie.s. Had 
the cireumstaiiees of both been diife- 
reiit— had the Russians been located 
in Yorkshire, and the Anglo-Saxon on 
the hanks of the Volga — who will af- 
firm tliat the eharacter of the tw'o na- 
tions, des])ite the ail hut indelible in- 
flueiK'e of ra(;e, would not have been 
exchanged ? * 

* “ L’orpaiefl national R’aneiintit parmi les 
Riikbos ; ils enrent recoups ttux artitlces qni 
Huppleent a la force chez lea hoinnies con 
dainties a une oWlssance servile; haV)iles ii 
tromper les Tartares, ila devinrent aii-wi, 
plus savants dans I’art de se truiupcr iiiutu- 
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89. The Emperor Nicholas has often 
said that “its distances are the scourge 
of Russia ; ’* and considered with refe- 
renfli to the march of civilisation, it 
is obf ious that the observation is well 
Ibuiided. It is difficult, indeed, to con- 

ve how civilisation can spread gene- 
rally in a country of such enormous 
extent, possessing such si Ader means, 
natural or artificial, of internal com- 
munication, wii^i so few seaports, and 
these few, for the most part, blocked 
lip hal| the year with ice. At the ac- 
CM'seion of Peter the (Ireat, Russia pos- 
seased only one seaport (Archangel) on 
the Whi^e Sea ; and it wa.s the press- 
ing want of a great harbour to connect 
it with the commerce and ideas of 
western Europe whicb made liim la- 
vish such suni.s, and waste such an 
enormous amount of human life, in the 
construction of St Petersburg. The 
same want is still felt with unmitigated 
severity in the interior. Civilisation 
meets with grievoUvS impediments in a 
country entirely fiat, v/ithout minerals 
01 ('oal to stimulate manufactures, cov- 
ered with 8TH>w half the year, in givut 
part shaded by forests, with few na- 
vigable rivet's, and still fewer canals 
or railroads, distant from arty harbour, 
and neces.sarily chained by physical 
necessity, over great ))art of its ex- 
tent, to rude agricnltuial lalyur dur- 
ing the whole year where it is practi- 
cable. The^itiiation of the basin of 
the MissisMppi, of surpassing fertilij}% 
and intersected in every part l»y a va.st< 
network of navigable rivers, which de- 
scend from the Alleghariies on the oiib 
side and the Rocky MounUiins on the 
other, is not a parallel but a contra.st# 
to that of Muscovy ; and if we would 
rightly appreciate the advantages which 

ellcment; achetantdes harbares leuraec^rite 
nerHuiinelJe, lU fiirent pins avidos d’arfjeiit 
(it inuliis aensibles miif. iiijui-eH et a la Iioiite ; 
rxpos&i Bans cesae a ]’>nsolenee des tyrans 
etrungers, il 8« poiirrait que le earactfere ao- 
tuel des Russes eonscrv&t quelques-unes dea 
taches dont I’a souill^ la barbnrft) des Mon- 
gols. Lt! Boutien des boyards ayant disparu, 
11 fallaii oMir au souverain sous yteine d’fitre 
regarde eouiina traitre ou eomine rcbelle : et 
il n’cxisto plus aucuue voie legititne do s’op- 
poser ill ses volontea, en un mot on vit naltre 
I’autwM’atle jCAUAMsm, Hitloire de JtwsU, 
V. 44 ; Vi. 361 . 


Great Britain has derived, and Ireland 
might liave derived, ♦from its insular 
situation, compact provinces, numer- 
ous harl)ours, and mineral riches, we 
have only to contemplate what Russia 
has suffered from the want of them. 

40. It results nece.ssarily*from these 
circumstances, that as j^iuch as Russia 
abound^ to overflowing in the olements 
of physical, is she weak in the mate- 
rials of intellectual strength ; and that 
if a great dc.stiny awaits her, ^s it 
plainly does, it is to be found in the 
eomjnest of the bodies, not the subju-j 
gation of tile souls, of men^ CivilVS- 
atioii depends entirely and flows 
fioin the higher ranks ; there is none 
of the jscei^ding pressure fr^m below 
which coiistitute.s so inxjiortant an ele- 
ment in the sf>ciely of western Europe. 
In the very highest i|ink.s jj; exists in 
the most re lined and captivating forfti, 
and one ol the intiny (;ontrasts which 
strike a foreigiuT most in that ex- 
traordinary country, is tfie strand" 
contrasts wdiieh e.xist betweerf tmT 
manners, habits, and tastes of the no- 
bility and those of the gi eat body of 
the^^peofile. After traversing hun- 
drt^ls of leagues over a country imper- 
fectly cultivated, ovemui by loi’csts or 
swamps, and tilled in tlie places which 
the [dough has reached by ignorant 
serfs, the astonished traveller finds 
Irimself suddenly landed in a^ en- 
chanted pahiee, whei'o the last refine- 
ments of Eiirop«*an civilisation are to 
8e met with, where the finest copies of 
the Greek statues adorn marble halls 
of surpassing magnificence, where the 
choicest gems of Jl'itian or Raphael 
enchant the eye, in drawtng- rooms 
eunc.hed with lill the luxury' of Oirao- 
lu and Sevres ; and beautiful women, 
arrayed in the last Parisian fashion,* 
a'tcrnately fascinate tlie mind by con- 
versation on the most celebrated no- 
vels or operas of the day, or charm the 
.senses by the finest melodies of Mozart 
or Beethoven.^ It is this strange and 
startling combination of rudenes.s with 
refinement, of coarseness with elegance 
of taste, of barbarity with the last 
delicacies of civilisation, in one class, 
with the first attempts at improvement 
in those beneath it, which 'Strikes the 
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1 raveller at every step in Russia. Di- 
ilerot long ago said that **the Russians 
were rotten before they were ripe;’* 
hut it would be more just to Siiy that 
they are ripe in one class before they 
are even beginning to fori^ fruit in 
those below*it. 

41. The Russians arc essentially an 
imitative people, and they have<carried 
talent in this respect to a length nii- 
ecpialled in any otiier or country 
ot the world. Their manners, their 
fashions, their arts, their luxuries, 
<iheir architecture, their painting, are 
ah copied. from those of western Eu- 
rope, Like the inlia))itfints of all 
northern countries, they are ]>jussiou- 
ately fond of travelling, fo^ tlys plain 
reason, that tluiv sgek iu foreign coun- 
tries gratifications they cannot find 
in their own. They make good use of 
th& op})ortiiiuties they thus enjoy : 
they are well known as the most lav- 
ish ])ations of art both in Franee and 
*Jt<u,ly,^ and they carry hack with tlumi 
to their deserts not only the finest 
si)eeimens of aueient statuary or mod- 
ern painting, hut the most reiiiuMl taste 
for their beauties, and correct a]ij>re- 
ciatioii of their exccl1encie.s. Their 
architecture, in all hut the very oldest 
.structures of the em})ire, is all copied 
from the Urcck or Roman ; it is the 
P.iitiumon of Athens, tlie Paiithwn of 
Rome, at every step. Jn the Kremlin 
al >nc, and some of the oldest struc- 
tures of Niji'iH and Great Novgorod, are 
to be seen the ancient and native ema- 
nations of Uussiau genius before it 
was crnslied by the barbarism of the 
Tartars, or nipped |iii tlic bud'bv tlie 
imitiitive fuvssioii of Peter the (h’car. 
The eye of the traveller is fas( iuated 
by these long lines of pillai’ctl scenery 
^interspersed with moiiuments and obe- 
lisks ; but after a time it palls on the 
senses, from its very riebness and uirl- 
ibrmity : it is felt to be an exotie 
unsuited to the climate, and wdiich 
cannot take root m tha soil ; and the 
imagination sighs for the original archi- 
tecture of the I'inglisli cathedrals and 
the Moorish Alhamhra^which mark the 
nativc-lxirn conceptions of the Gothic 
and Arabian conqucroi’s of the world. 

42. But if western Europe has little 
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to fear from the rivalrj^ of Russian art 
or the flights of Russian genius, it is 
otherwise with the imitation of the 
Militakv a nr, which has been eari'ied 
to the very highest point iu the Tdus- 
eovdte ariiiies. Tke army consisted iu 
1840 of 72 regiments of infantry, 24 of 
light cavalry, 90 batteries of foot and 
12 of horsij artillery. Each rogimeiit 
consists of 7 battalions of 1000 men 
each ; so that the iiiftintry alone, if 
<‘omplcte, would contain above f)00,000 
men. The guards, which are cor^posed 
«»f the elite of the w'hole male popn- 
lutiou of the empire, consist of 12 
regiments of infantry, 12 of .cavalry, 
12 batteries of foot and 4 of liorse 
artilhwy, which are always kejit com- 
plete. Besides this, there are 24 regi- 
ments of heavy reserve cavalry, and 
12 batteries of reserv(‘ horse -artillery, 
and the corps of the Caucasus, Oren- 
burg, Siberia, Finland, and the interior, 
uliich contain 100 battalions of 1000 
men each, 40 regiments of cavalry, 
and 06 butteries of cannon. Besides 
these immense forces, the Emperor has 
at his disposal 164 regiments of Gos- 
sai'ks, each containing 800 warriors, 
»)f whom 56 come from tkv stejipes of 
the Bon, Rikl are superior to any troops 
ill the world for the service of light 
cavalry, j'f these immense forces were 
dll coin]),! etc, they would contain above 

800.000 infantry, 250,000 lioises, and 

100.000 artillerymen. Bat thi' ranks 
ar(,'.very far, indoecJ, from being really 

''tilled np ; and in no country in the 
world, cxce]>t, perhaps, America, is the 
df^dlercnce so great b(‘tween the numeri- 
cal force of an army on paper and its 
Elective muster in tlie fleid. The ica- 
sun is, that numerous ottiiaws in every 
grade have an interest iu representing 
the force as greater than it really is, 
as Vliey draw pay and rations for the 
whole, and appropriate such as is allot- 
ted to the non-existing to themselves. 
St^^l, after making eveiy allowance for 
these grcs’t deficiencies, it is not going 
too far to assert that Russia, when her 
strength is fully called fortli, could 
produce 400,000 uifantry, 100,000 cav- 
alry, and 50,000 artillerymen for ser- 
vice beyond her own frontier, though 
the distances of the empire are so great 
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that it would require more than a year 
to hriiig even the half of this immense 
force to beai- on an/ point in Europe 
or ^ia.* 

A very curious and interesting 
part of the institntiQns of Eussia is to 
he found in the Militahy Colonies, 
which are established in several ot 
the soutliern provinces of the einpiie. 
Tliey owe tlieir origin to tlic Emperor 
Alexander, who, being struck with 
the protection vvliich similar estahlish- 
im*n ts^n the finutiers of 'fraii-sylvania 
had long afforded to the Austrians and 
Jlungarians in warding off tlie pre- 
datory incursions of tlie Mussulimin 
liorse, resolved in 1817 to found eolo- 
iiit*s of the same sort in several paits 
of his dominions. The system was ex- 
ttuided and improved, under the able 
guidance of (General de Witt, in the 
southern jn’ovinces in 1821. Several 
divisions of veteran.?, regular cavalry, 
were colonised in this manner, and a 
floating poinilation of swenty thous- 
and wamlering tribes scttletl on eertain 
districts allotted to them. The prin- 
ciple of thc.se cstabli.slnueiits is, that 
an immeii.sp tract of arable and pasture 
laml is divided among a certain uum- 
bor of leading colonists, wit) arii mar- 
ried, and for the most part have fami- 
lies, each of ^^hom liolds Iris lands, 
like the military tenants of former 
days in Europe,, under the otdigation 
of maintaining constantly a horseman 
and horses completely e(|uipped, and 
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providing for his nminlenance. In re- 
turn, ho is entitled the labour of 
the cavalier, when not actually in the 
field.* Ill addition to these horsemen, 
who are constantly ready for servi(;e, 
there arc a much greater number of 
substitute#, or su2)plea)is, as they are 
called, who also are traincil to the u.so 
of ann.^ and being alT exi>ert horse- 
men, arc ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing to take tlie principars place if ho 
is killed, ordi#ibled for active service. 
All the children of the colon/ are 
trained to military service, and nre^ 
bound to serve, if required, tweiitu- 
two years, after which they obtani 
their discharge and a grant of lautl to 
thcm.selvcs. The wliole are subjected 
to the ’ftiosf rigorous military diseij)- 
line, and regiiluted*by a code of laws 
entirely for themselves. At fii*st the 
children were brongHt up *somewIiat 
after the Spailaii fa.shiou, being talten 
from their paieiits ot the early age of 
eight years, and bred exclusively 
the military schools ; but thi# wa# 
found to be attended with so many 
evils that the sy.stcm was essentially 
moth lied by various regulations estab- 
li.slied by the Em]>eror Nicholas be- 
tween 1820 and 1831. At present the 
military colonics form a sort of jieniia- 
iient cuiitoumeiit ofa jiart of the army, 
and they can, at a moment’.? warning, 
furni.sh 100,000 soldier.?, fully drilled 
and equipped, capable of being hiised 
by the snppUans and priijcipaT coloA- 
»ts to 250,000 men. 

44. The ('o.ssACKS, so veM known 
during the war with Napoleon, form 
anothei' sort of military colony on a 
.still greater scale. * I'heir kinds are of 
immense exliui^, embracing fifty-seven 
thousand souare geogi'aphical miles — 
about two-tnirds of the entire area of, 
(ireat Rritfiin, and incomparably more 
level and fertile. They ai e all held un- 
der the obligation of producing, when 
required, the wliole male population of 
the country capable of bearing arms, 
for the seyvictf of the Emperor. Tlicy 
constantly furnish 100,000 men, dis- 
tributed ii^ 164 regiments, to the im- 
perial forces. 6o strong, liowever, is 
, the military spirit among them, and so 
j thoroughly are they all trained from 
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infancy to the duties of horsemanship, 
that if summoned to his standard, they 
could easily furnish double this force, 
either for the defence of the country 
or the pur^^oses of aggressive warfare. 
(iloi*y, plunder, wine, and women, 
form irresistible attractions, which im- 
pel the entire nation into the career of 
conquest. It ic their iniiuense bodies j 
of horse, more nearly resembling the I 
hordes of Timour or Genghis Khan ! 
than the regular annirs of western ! 
Euvo»pe, which constitute the real 
strength of the Czar ; and as their prc- 
\:l^itory and roving hal3its never decline, 
ami cann(?t do so from the nature of 
the country which tlicy inhabit, while 
their numbers are constantly and ra- 
pidly iiiCi-easiug, it is eas;, tc/’ foresee 
bow formidable the^ must ere long be- 
0(3111 e to the liberties of the other states 
of Christei».loin. * 

45. What renders the Russian armies 
the more formidable is the extreme 
ability with which they are trained, 
'(?i^cii5incd, and commanded. What- 
ever may be thought of the inferiority, 
in an intellectual ]ioint of view, of a 
nation where only 1 in 280 Is at the 
entire schools of the State of any de- 
scription, the same cannot bo said of 
their military training, which is con- 
ducted on the most approved system, 
and in the most efficient manner. All 
the improvements in arms, tactics, ac- 
coutrements}, evolutions, or discipline, 
whi(jh experience or science has sug- 
gested to the other mitions of Eurojw*,^ 
me, with, the rapidity of the elcctiic 
telegraph, transmitted to Russia, and 
taught in the military schools ^whi<!h 
train its youth for their duties in tlK 
field, or adopted in its vast aiTays. 
The Russian army, accordingly, exhi- 
bits a combination of physical streiifcth 
find intellectual power — of the energy 
of the desert and the resources of civi- 
lisation, of the unity of despotism and 
the vigour of democracy — which no 
other country in modern times can 
exhibit, and to find a parUlel to whiidi 
WG must go back to the Roman legions 
in the days of Trajan or Scvehis. The 
ranks of tlie infantry ace re(!ruited by 
a compulsory levy, generally, in time 
of peace, of five in a thousand — of war, 
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of two or three in a hundred ; but the 
cavalr}% in a country abounding so 
much in nomad tHbes, and where, in 
many vast districts, the whole 
population nearly live on horscba<:k, is 
in groat part made up by voluntary 
enrolment ; and as the whole rising 
talent of the empire is drawn into the 
military or* diplomatic lines, it maj^ 
easily be conceived what a fonuidablc 
body, under sucli dirtv;tion, the mili- 
tary force of the empire must become. 
Every soldier is entitled to his dis- 
charge after twenty- two years’ service 
ill the line, or twenty in the guards ; 
and he leaves the ranks a freeman, if 
before he was a serf — a privilege which 
goes far to diminish tne banish ip of 
a compulsory levy on the rural popu- 
lation. The weakness of the army con- 
sists in the rarity of integrity in its in- 
ferior officers, which is as coiisjiicuous 
in ^eneml as the honour and patriotism 
of its genemls and commanders : the 
nec(‘ssary conse(iueru*e of the want of 
a class of gentry from which they can 
alone be drcawii. 

46, The navy, like the army in Rus- 
sia, is maintained by a compulsory 
levy, w'hich amounts in tiyie of peace 
to rj3,000 lijen. The fleet consists of 
thirty ships of the line oiel twenty- 
two frigates in the Baltic, nnd to these 
were atlded, licfore the Grimeaii war, 
sixteen .s^iil of tht‘ line and twelve fri- 
gates in the Black Sea, et^yying in all 
6000 guns. These large forces give the 
Cza.’, in a manner, the command of 
?ho.se two inlaiidAeas, which (ainnotbc 
re^jjarded in any c»ther light but us vast 
Russian lakes. But as the sailors who 
man them are accustomed only to na- 
^^igate a sea shut up w'ith ice during 
half the year, or to plough the compa- 
ratively placid watem of the Euxine, 
they* could never contend in the ojicii 
sea with those who have Wen trained 
in the storms of the German Ocean, or 
braved the jierils of the Atlantic. Still, 
ns ilie Russian sailors, like their sol- 
diers, are individually brave, and stand 
to their guns, as w'ell as point them, 
ns steadily as any Englishman, they 
may eventually prove formidable even 
to the colossal maritime strength of 
England ; the more especially wmen it 
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is rec(?llected that Cronstadt is within 
a fortnight ’s sail of the mouth of the 
Thames ; that the ^leet is constantly 
ke]|t manned and afloat in summer, 
l>y Hie compulsory levy ; that tliirty 
thousand soldiers arc habitually put 
on board those in the Baltic, to accus- 
tom the crews to their conveyance to 
distant quarters ; and Uiat tlie inte- 
rests of Great Britain and llussia in 
the East so fr^uently (umie into colli- 
sion, that several times during the last 
thirty years they have been on the eve 
of a\upturc, once with France and 
Kussia united against England. 

47. The revenue of Russia, though 
not eoflsidcrable compared w'ith that 
of France or England, i.i perfectly 
ade(pjate to the maintenance of its 
vast establishments, from the high 
value of money and low rate of pay 
of nearly all the puhln; fum tionaries, j 
civil and military, in the eni()ire. It , 
amounts to 4(10,000,000 paper rubles, 
or 500,000,000 francs (i‘20,000.000), j 
and is raised chiefly by, 3st, A capi- 1 
tation-lax of four francs f3s. 6d.) on 
every male inhabitant, that of serfs 
lieing paid by their inastei-s ; 2d, A 
tax on the^capital of merchants, a.seer- 
taiuedby their own disclo^ire, checked 
by Judicial outlioritv ; sJ, The reve- 
nues of the Crown donia^s, with the 
obrok paid by the emancipated serfs, 
who are very numerous ; 4th, The cus- 
tom -housci* duties by sea urnl land, 
which, on articles of foreign manufac- 
ture, are for tln^ most ])art very htnvy 
5lh, Tlic stamj»-iUitie.s, which on sams 
of heritable property amount to 
valorem duty of 5 per cent ; 6th, A 
duty on spirituous liquors and salt ; 
7th, The imperial duties on the inirtes 
of gold and platiiia, which are daily 
becoming more ])roductive, from the 
great quantities of these valuable me- 
tals, now amounting to £3,000,000 
annually, which are worked out in the 
Ural and Atlas mountains. It cannot 
be said that any of these taxes are pe- 
culiarly oppressive, or sucll as w^igh on 
the industry or capital of the nation ; 
but they produce, when taken together, 
a sum which is very large in a country 
where the value of money is so high, 
and the staudai'd of comfort so low, 
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that the common soldiers are deemed 
to be adequately remunerated by a pay 
wdihih, after the dc(>uctioiis for rations 
aiidtother necessaries are made, leaves 
them scarcely a halfpenny a-day to • 
themselves. * 

48. A% the distances in Russia are 
so prodigious that it tal^cs at least a 
y<‘ar and a half to gather up its mighty 
strength, the principal armies are pev- 
manently disposed in positions where 
they may bt* comparatively near tlie 
\»robable scene of military operations, 
and best favour the designs of the di])- 
loinatic body. The first army, n2,0UC( 
strong, is composed of thrcacoryis, and 
stationed in Poland and the adjacent 
frontiers of Jtnssia : it is'-intcwled to 
overawe the discontented in*the fonner 
country, anil han^like a thundercloud 
on the rear of AiLstria and Pnissia. 
The second unny, ako lliliOOO strong, 
is cantoned in the southern provyices 
of the empire, between Odessa and the 
Danube : it is destined to intimidate 
the Turks, and give weight 
ceaseless diplomatic encroachments of 
Kussia at Constantinople. The thii’d, 
which musters 120,000 combatants, 

stationed as a reserve at Moscow*, 
Smolensko, and in the central pro- 
vinces of the empire : it is intended to 
reinforce either of the great armies on 
the frontier which may require to bo 
suppoi-tcd, and is advanced nearer to 
the scene of active operations Hie mo- 
ment that hostilities commence. *111 
addition to this there ^re never less 
than 60,000 men, including the guards, 
at St Petersburg, and 40,000 on the 
(Jaui^isns, or in the province of Georgia 
to the south oh it. Tl^se iuiinense 

* Thfi Einp<;s[>r Nicholas, since his scrcs- 
sion ni the throne, Ima laboured assiduously 
bi tliininish the public expenses aiul ohctk 
the frauds continually practised iu the dfc- 
tnbutioii of the national revenue. In his 
own household and guards he luis effeettsi a 
reduction, with no diminution of splendour, 
of no less than 67,600, eOO i>aper ruble.s The 
expenses of the kitchen and cellar wore re- 
duced at once from 600 paper mbies to 200 
a-day, JRy similar economics in eveiy de- 
partment he was enabled to carry an the 
co.stly war in Turkey and Russia, in 1827 
and 1828, without any aeii.slble increase 
to the public tlebt In 1830 it amounted 
ill all to 1,. 800, 000, 000 francs, or £52,000,000. 

— BcuNiTZLi^K, Hat, Jnt., ii. 184-186. 
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foK^es may all I>o renilered disposable 
>\’ithotit weakening any garrison or 
military station irftlie interior. They 
are, however, so far separated from 
^ each other that it requires a long time 
to concentrate them on any one point, 
or produce the iinposiiig tarray of 
160,000 warriors, whom Alexander, in 
1815, reviewed oci the plains of Vertus 
in Champagne. * 

49. Montesquieu long ago said that 
honour is the priiunple ofca monarchy, 
and vifftiie of a republic. Both are true, 
in a certain sense, of society generally, 
though not of every individual of which 
it K composed; f(H- though few are 
willing to practise flnvse virtues them- 
selves, yet all are ready to exa(*t them 
^of their m^ighbours. Puhltc opinion 
inclines to the right*side, because it is 
founded on oiir judgment of others ; 
private acts «pften t< tlie wrong, because 
the/^rc prompted by our own imdina- 
tions. If we are to fonu our o]»inion 
fix)m the example of Kussia, we should 
b^^,jRjrco4 to conchide that the principle 
of despotism is (.’onuup'nox. This 
arises from the selfish desire of gain in 
individuals being unchecked by tkc 
ojiinion of those who, as they do not 
participate in, are not biasscnl by it ; 
and from the immensity of the emjiirc, 
and the innumerable number of lum> 
tionai'ics employed, rendering all the 
vigilance of tlm emperor and of the 
higher I'fficers of state inadetpiate to 
chetik the general abuses which prevail. 
Doubtless tliefo are many pien in the 
highest sityatioiis, bot h civil and mili- 
tary, in Russia, who are os pure and 
honourable as any in the world;,. but 
they are the ^xceptioRs, not the rule. 
Generally speaking, and as a national 
characteristic, the functionaries in Rus- 
sia are corrupt. The taking of bribes 
is 'general ; justice is too often venal ; 
the chiefs of the police, on the most 
moderate salaries, soon accumulate 
large fortunes ; and even elevated func- 
tionaries are often not proof against the 
seductions of a handsome Woman, or a 
magnificent Cashmere shawl for their 
wives or daughtcis.* The Emperor 

* On the ftreession of the Eniberor Nicholas 
in 1826, it was diseovered that in sixteen gov- 
frnmeuts of Kussia out of no less tlian 2749 


Alexander, in a moment of irritation 
at some great dilapidations wliich ho 
had discovei-cd iif the naval storeys, 
said, “If they knew where to Irido 
thorn, they would steal my ships of’tho 
line ; if tliey could draw my teeth with- 
out waking me, they would extract 
them during the night.”* 

K 

uhogRR, or decrees of the Senate, passed, 1S21 
had rcMiuiined unexecuted ; In the 8ingl<^;ov- 
erninent of Koumk 600 la(' buried anJ||w- 
known in the public archives. In the 
year there were 2,K50,000 causes in depend- 
ence in the different tribunals of the ef.pire, 
and 127,000 persons under arrest^ The Sen- 
ate decides annually 40,000 caiisesuiji an aver- 
age ; in 1826 the miiniter was 60,0l»0 ; which 
sufliclently proves that the vast Majiority 
must have been decided in absence, or with- 
out any oonsidbi'Htion — 8oHi!fiT7.LEK,//is/air(! 
InL Ue la J{v$sie, ii. 171, 176, 176. 

* In the trial betwwn Prince Dolgorouki 
and Count Woronzuff in December 1S61, the 
following very curious and Interesting letter 
from Alexander was put in evidence, and 
pioved at the. trial. 8e.e Dccembtir 23, 

1801 Tlie letter was written on the eve of 
his accession to the tlirone : — 

“ Yes, my dear Irie-nU, I repeat to you, I 
am by no meiyis satisfied with my position : 
it is far too brilliant for mj ehnnieter, which 
only desires tranquillity and peace A Court 
IS not a place made litr me ; 1 Ruffer as often 
as J mu.st play my part, and it ciirdles my 
blood to witness the meannesses eoirimitted 
every moment to secure some diSLiuetiiui for 
wliK'li 1 would tiot have given three pous. I 
leel myself unhappy at being i-ompelled to 
share the societj of i)eople whoiii 1 would not 
take for my domestic servants, and who oc- 
cupy here the highest posts—simh as . . . 
who are iiotT worthy even to be named, and 
who, liaughtv towaixls their inftriois, crawl 
in the dust before liini wboni tht;y fear. In 
sbotl, lay dear fneiid, I d''Ti’t feel myself at 
All,, IStW lui the place which 1 hohl at the 
present moiueut, and still less for that which 
I aiTi djbtincd one day to occupy, but which 
I hevo sworn to re!ir>iniee in one way or the 
other. Our affairs are in incredihle disorder ; 
pillaging on all sides ; all the de])artments 
arc badly administered ; order appears to bo 
lianislied from ever}’ pla(‘e., and the empire 
increases in nothing save in extent. How, 
then, is one man capable of governing it— nay, 
more, qV ndonning the abuses? It is abso- 
lutely impossible, not only for a man of ordin- 
. ary capacity like myself, but even for a man of 
genius ; and 1 have always held the priindple 
that i' ivRs lietter not to undertake any task 
than to execute it ill : it is on tliis principle 
that 1 liave tai;en the resolution of which I 
s]aike to you oliove. My plan is. that having 
once renomujed a post so thorny— I cannot 
fix the precise epoch— I shall go and settle 
with my wife on the linnks of the Rhine, 
where I shall live tranquilly os a private gen- 
tleman, and 6nd happiness in the company 
of my friends and in too study of nature.*' 
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60. No wonls can convey an idea of the 
extent to which this system of pillage, 
both on the pjihlic &ikI on individuals, 
pn^ails on the part of those intrusted 
witff power in Russia ; those practi- 
cally ac()uainted with the ndininistra- 
tion of alfairs in Great Britain may ap- 

)roach to a conception of its magnitude, 

rom the strenuous efi'ofts constantly 
making to introduce the same system 
into the Britijdi dominions, when the 
vigilant eye of Parliament and Gov- 
ernn^nt is for any considerable titne 
averted. It is the great cause of the 
uncxpiH ted n^vei-scs or trilling successes 
which Jiave so often attended the Rus- 1 
siah arms on the first breaking out of 
fresh hostilities. So universal and 
ayHtemati(‘. had been the fiaud of the 
whole functionaries coiiTiecte<l with the 
armies, that they were ofleii found, 
wdien they took the held, to be little 
more than half the strength which was 
represented on pa])or, and on whieh 
the ea>»inet relied in eommencin<f the 
campaign. AVhen Nicholas declared 
war against 'rurkey in 1828, he relied 
on Wutgciistein’.s army in the .south 
being, as the returns showed, 120,000 
strong ; Imt it w'a.s never able to bring 
80,000 .sabres and bayoicts into the 
field ; mid when the army ap]U‘oache(l 
the, Danube, he found, lo4iis utter dis- 
may, that the wood for the bridges 
whieli w(>rc represented already 
tlirown owr the Danube, ivas not even 
cut in tli(‘ fore.sts of Bessarabia. 

61. Sometimes, indeed, the enoftm^i* 
abuses that are going on are revealed 
to the emperor, and then the .stwke 
of justice falls like a thunderbolt from 
heaven on the head of the culprit ; Jmt 
tlu'se examples are so rare in compari- 
son with the enormous number of dila- 
]>idatioiis which are going on in every 
direction, that they produce no lasting 
impression. like the terrible railway or^ 
coal-mine accidents which freiiueiltly* 
occur in England, or steamboat explo- 
sions in America, they produce general 
consternation for a few' Says, but are 
soon forgotten. Oceasionally, too, the 1 
malversation is found to involve such 
elevated functionaries, that the tracing 
of guilt and its punishment are alike 
impossible. At a review in April 1826, 


soon after his accession to the throne, 
four men, dressed as peasants, with 
great difhculty succeeded in penetrat- 
ing*to the Emiwror N icholas, near his 
magnificent palace of Tsarcko - Selo, * 
and revealed to liim an enormous sys- 
tem of diiapidation of tht;]jul)lic naval 
stores which W'as going on at Cronstadt, 
where cordage, anch(tr.s, and sails be- 
loiigiitg to the Grown w'cre publicly 
exposed at the bazaar, and jnirchased 
at a low {iricp by foreigners. Nicholas 
instantly ordered an olfi(;er Avitlf three 
hundred men to surround the Imzanr ; 
and upon doing so, ample proofs of ,tlfe 
truth of the rdiarges w'c re ■^li.scove red. 
Orders were given to prosecute the de- 
limjueiils witli the utmost rigour, and^ 
the iApeiliil seal was put <Jn the dila- 
luilated store.s ; but the (‘ulpiits W'ere 
persons of great eoiisideriition. In the 
night of the 21st •June Tollowi^, a 
bright light w'as seen from St Peters- 
burg to ilhiminale the western sky, 
and ill the morning it was cautiously 
wdiisnered tliat the bazaar liatl 
totally consumed by fire, and W'ith it 
th(' whole evidence of the guilt of the 
afcu.sed. The Gazette of St Petersburg 
niade no mention of tin* fraud, or of the 
conflagiation by wliich its jmnishmeiit 
had been ju-evented. 

62. A.s a set-off to tliis iulierent vice 
and eoiispipient weakness in the Rus- 
.sian empire, there is one most impor- 
tant source of strength w'hir}i'*ls eveiy 
day contrasting more .stj^ongly witlf the 
opposite cause of decline openiting in 
we.^.tcrn Eur(>pc. Kmigration among 
them is very general : in no country in 
the i\'orld is a larger propoi’tion of the 
population mor^ able and prepared, on 
the slightest inotiA'e, to locate them- 
selves in fresh habitations. Armed 
with his hatchet on his shoulder~his 
invariable auxiliary — the Muscovite 
peasant i.s often inclined to leave lii-s 
log-house and his fields, and carve out 
for himself fresh ones in some distant 
or more fertile forest. Followed by hi.s 
flocks,, his •mares, and his herds, the 
Go.ssaek or the dweller on the steppes 
is ever ivudy to exchange the pasture 
of his fathets for that of other lands. 
But there is this vital ditlerence be^ 
tween these migrations and the emi- 
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^ration of western Europe— they ore 
intermal only ; they do not diminish, 
theyauj^ent tlie strenj:rth of the State. 
From the British Islands, at tliis time, 
>an annual stream of 350,000 emigrants, 
nearly all in the prime of life, issues, 
of whom two-thirds settle in ilic wilds 
of America ;* and from Germany the 
fever of moving has, since the revolu- 
tion of 1848, become so violenlp that 
100,000 in 1852, and 149,000 in 1853, 
left the Fatherland. It is needless to 
say thqjt such prodigious drains, siiring- 
ing out of the passions and net^essities 
oft civilisation, cannot go on for any 
lenffth of tiwie without scniously weak- 
ening the strength and lessening the 
j)opulatioii of western Europe. But 
^he very reverse of all this oibtaihis in 
Russia, for there thft movement is all 
within ; wliat is lost to one juirt of the 
empire is gahted to'another, and a rate 
of ihcreiise approaching the Transat- 
lantic appears, not on a distant hemi- 
sphere, but on the plains of the Ukraine 
airtWbe.lmnks of the Volga. Korw;ill 
it for long be otherwise, for the remote 
situation of the Russian peasants ren- 
ders them ignorant of other countries 
and averse to the sea ; wdiile their po- 
verty precludes them from moving, ex- 
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ceptwith their hatchets to a neighbour- 
ing forest, or their herds loan aojoining 
steppe. 

53. To this it must be added tkat 
the introduction of the free-trade Sys- 
tem into (Jreat Britain has already 
given a very gi‘eat impulse to agricul- 
tural industiy in Russia, where it is 
advamdiig as‘ rapidly as its rate is d(i- 
clining in tlie British Islands. As this 
change has arisen from, the necessary 
effect of the wealth, civilisation, and 
advanced years of the British en^pirc, 
so there is no chance of its undergoing 
any alteration, and it must come every 
day to evince a more powerful influence 
on the relative strength and fortunes 
of the two empinss. Even before the 
free -trade system had been two years 
established in Great Britain, it had, 
desjutc the nide system of agriculture 
there y>re valent, nearly doubled the 
exportation of gram from the har- 
bours of Russia, t and tri]>led its value, 
while it has caused the production of 
cereal crops in the British Islands to 
decline 4,000,000 of (piartera. The 
effect of such a continued and increas- 
ing augmentation on the one side, ami 
decline on the other, canno*' fail er»‘, 
long to excrciisc a powerful intlueneo 


* Emioration from the British Isles, 1 800-1862. 
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on tlili fortnnos and relative strength of 
the two empires; and when it is recol- 
lected that the in(?i*eaae is given to a 
yowng and rising, and the drain taken i 
fro* an old and stationary State, it j 
may easily be foreseen how important 
in a short time the difference must j 
become. 

54. What, then, is tfce destiny of 
Russia ?— for a destiny, and that a great 
one, she cvicj^mtly has. Her rapid 
growth and ceaseless progres.s thi'ough 
all the mutations of fortune in the ad- 
joinAg states clearly besjwjak not only 
ennsumniate wisdom of general inter- 
nal direction, but the evolutions of a 
niight;f design.* She is probably not 
intended to shine in the cxireer of ci- 
vilisation. Her sons will not, at least 
for long, rival the aids of Italy or the 
chivalry of France, the intellect of 
England or the imagination of (Jer- 
many. There wall he no Shakespeares 
or Miltons, no Racines or Cbrne.illes, 
no Tassos or Rnjdiaels, no Schillers or 
(loethes, amidst the coiint less millions 
of her boundless territory; but there 
may be— there will be — an Alexan- 
der, an Attila, a Timoiir. Literature, 
scienec, arts, are the ellloi esrence 
of civilisation; but in tlj^ moral, not 
less than the jdiysicuil woihl, elllor- 
esceiiee is succeeded by aleclinc, the 
riches of the harvest bolder on the 
<h!cay of autumn. There ifc a winter j 
111 nation%!is W(ill as in seasons; the 
vulture and the eagle arc retpiired to 
cleanse the moral not less thaiP the# 
]>hysical world. If the glories of ci- 
vilLalion are denied to Ifussia, sli^, is 
saved from its corruption ; if she does 

not exhibit the be<iiities of summer, 

« 


she is not stained by its consequent 
decay. Hardened by suffering, inured 
to privation, compelled to stmggle 
eternally wdth the severities of climate, 
the dilficulties of space, tlio energy of* 
the human character is preserved en- 
tire amidst her ice and spows. From 
thence, as from the glaciers of the Alps, 
the destroying but jnirifying streams 
deseefid upon the plenty of the vales 
beneath- Russia will evidently con- 
quer Turkeyf and plant her eagles on 
tne dome of St Sophia ; she Will do 
what the Onisaders failed in doing — 
she will rescue the Holy Shrines 
tlie hands of the Infidels.* But that, 
though an important part, is not the 
whole of her destiny. Still, when the^ 
Cro.ss«ls srtai triumphant ovt^r the wide 
expanse of the Jxw'er Empire, wall her 
millions remain in their snowy deserts, 
iiivigoiuted by nec^sity, hardened by 
siilfering, panting for conquest. #She 
is never destined to be civilised, save 
for the jmrposes of w-ar ; but she is de|- 
linod to do w’hat intellect and 
can never do. Scythia will lor ever 
remain what it has been from the 
efiilie.st times— THE stohehou.sk of 
Nations, the scouiige of vicious 
civilisation. 

55. It has been wtII oUserved, that 
the great difficulty in Russia is, that 
j it contains, in a manner, two dtjfvrvnt 
people; tho one on a level w4th the 
most highly civilised states of Enrif|)e, 
the other, at the utmost, only fashioned 
to civilisation by the police.* The Mar- 
quis C’ustine says, “it contains a so- 
ciety, half barbarous, but restrained in 
order by tear ; aud tliougji that is by 
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no means trae of the first people, it is 
strictly so of the last. The interests, 
feelings, and desirfJs of these two differ- 
ent people are irreconeilahle ; aiwim- 
j>assable abyss separates them. Tliat 
which the ftrst desires with the most 
j^assionate ardour, is a matfor of in- 
difference or nniiitelligible to tlic other. 
The highly -eduoated cla.sses, a(;fpiaiiit- 
ed with the society, familiar with the 
literature, impregnated witli the ideas 
of western Europe, oftetf sigh foi* its 
institutions, its excitements, its free- 
dom. The immen.se mass of the pca- 
j^aiitry, tlie great majoritv of the trad- 
ing <*lasses» repel such ideas as repug- 
nant to their feelings, at variance W’ith 
their haluts, siihversive of their faith. 
Tlie tirst <^long lor parliam*'‘atfH elec- 
tions, eon.stitutionaLgovemment, a na- 
tional literature, a free press ; the latter 
are batisfiett to on as their f‘athe»-s 
didliefore them, w'ltli their C'zar, tluur 
])isli(ips, their poi)ea — oheying every 
maiidat(3 of goveriiment as a d(*cree of 
tluy'MQ'jt High ; desiring, knowing no- 
thing beyond their village, their fields, 
tlieir .steppe. For wliieh of these dilfer- 
ent people is the emperor to legi.slatc? 
for the enlightened few or the ignorant 
many ; for the three hundred thousand 
travelled and highly-poli.shed nobles, 
or tlie seventy millions of sim]de and 
unlettered j)ea.sants ? Yet must insti- 
tutions of some kind he cstahlisluMl, 
legislat''ou of some sort go on ; and the 
gn^ :t difficulty in Russia is, that the one 
class in secret ilcsires wdiat the other in 
siiu’cnty aJuominat(\s, and what would 
he beneficial to tlie former w'ould prove 
utter I’liin to the latter. ^ 

r»0. This great dill' 'ulty, by far the 
most serious which exi.sts in Russian 
sofuety, was much aggravated after the 
toriuiuation of the war by the feelings 
with which the ofjio'rs of tlie army rt- 
turned from the fields of their compie.st 
and their fame. In the hard-fouglit 
eampaign.s of (lermanyaiKl France they 
liad stwHl skle by side wdth the ardent 
youth of the Teutonic 'Universities, 
wliose feelings had been wanmal hy 
the fervour of tlie Tugenhund, whose 
imaginations had been kiuidled W the 
poetry of Kdrner ; at the caiiture of 
Paris they had seen the world in tran- 


sports at the magnanimous words of 
the Czar in praise of Liberal institu- 
tions ; many of them had .shartfd in his 
reception in London, and wdtnes&ei^jtho 
marvellous spectacle of a free people 
t*mergiiig unscathed from a contest, 
from wliieh they theni.selvos had been 
extricNited only by committing their ca- 
pital to the feiimes. Immeiise was the 
influence which these circumstances 
came ere long to exercifte on the high- 
ly -educated youth of Russia, speaking 
French and Engli.sh ns well as m^ives, 
associating with the very highest so- 
ciety of these nations, and c ontrasting 
the varied excitonients and intelleetual 
jdeasintjs at their eoinmand, with tlui 
stillness and monotony, save from phy- 
sical sensations, of their owni fettered 
land. 1’hc*y saw civilisation on its 
briglit side only: they had basked in 
its sunshine, they had not felt its 
shade. They returned home, lus so 
many travellers do, to the cold region.s 
of the nmili, discontented with their 
own country, ami passionately desirous 
of a change. Thc^se sentiments wvi’e 
dangerous ; their ex]*re.ssion might con- 
sign the ntten r at once to Siberia : 
they were slirouded in silence, like a 
.secret ])a.ssi(m in the female Jieart from 
a jealoxs hu.sbaiul ; but like all other 
emotions, they only became the more 
violent from the rmcos.'^ity of being con- 
cealed, aTid cam(‘ in matl^ noble bi casts 
entirely to absenb tlic miiuL to the ex- 
clusion of a'l oljccts of j)acific interest 
^.or ambition. 

57. ignorant of tbe s])rcafl of passions 
W’bjch w’ere d(*^tilK*d crci long to cau.so 
the c*arth to quake bencatb his feet, and 
carricMl uw’ay by the intoxicating in- 
cen.se whicli the loudly cxpivs.sed admi- 
ration of the world had lavished upon 
him ut Paris, the Emperor Alexander 
returii»p(l to i^t Petersburg in 1814, after 
his magnificent reception in London, 
w'ith a mind set rather on vast projects 
for the pacification of tlie w’orld, the 
extirpation of war, and the spread of 
the sway of the Gospel in every land, 
than the establishment of any safe or 
jiracticable roform.s in his own. His 
benevolence was great, his heart large, 
his imagination warm ; but his practi- 
cal acquaintance with men was small, 
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and lit aimed rather at I'eforming man- 
kind at oiKJO by the ukases of despot- 
ism, than putting jmitters in a train 
for the slow and almost imperceptible 
gv(^th of real improvement, Working 
through the changed habits and desires 
of the people. He re-entered his ca- 

J )ital after his long absence on the 24th 
uly, and his arrival, a^er such mar- 
vellous events as had signalised his 
absence, wiis prepared to lie celebrated 
by cxtraordinafy demonstrations of joy. 
lly an order from the Emperor they 
wcre%ll stopped. “The events,’* sai<l 
he to the governor of St Petersburg, 
‘‘ which have terminated the bloody 
wars o§ Europe, are tbo work of the 
^lost High ; it is before Him alone that 
it belioves us to prostrate ourselves.’* 
58. He 1 ('fused the title of “tbo 
Rlesscd ” which the Si-mite bad de- 
rived should he confei red n]»on him. 
His iii'St care was to ehacc, so far as 
possible, the traces of the war ; his 
next, to grant a general pardon to all 
the persons, of whom there weiv many, 
who had, during its coiitiiniauee, been 
diawn into tniitoious coriesiiondcncc 
with the enemy. He remitted the ca- 
]*itation'tax to the peasants in the pro - 
vinees wlileh had suffered the most 
from invasion, and ojicnfld at Berlin 
and Konigsherg hanks, wh^retlie notes 
of the Bank ol Bii ^sia w hieli had been 
given in payment during tli^i tvar were 
1 ('tired fioin the hohicis at the cuiTciit 
rate of exeTuuigc. 80011 after, ho con- 
cluded a peace with the Siiltaii of jVr-^ 
s‘a, by wliich, in consideration of ^ 
v<!ry large district of count ry ceded to 
Bussiu, he pixnnistal his aid in sujuidrt- 
ing the son wdumi the Shah might de- 
sign for his successor. By tins tunAy 
tlie Russians acquired the whole ini- 
lK)rtaiit country which li(js between the 
Black Sea ami the (Uisjiian, and heeaine 
masters of the famous gates or Dei - 
bend, which so often in former ages 
had opened to the Tartars an entrance 
into Southern Asia. 

59. A full account has ijroady been 
given of the ])art which Russia took in 
the Congress of Vienna, and the ac- 
quisition of Poland in a former work ; 
ami of the magnanimous sentiments 
which Alexander displayed at the Con- 


gress of Aix-la-Chapelle in this. Two 
important alliaiutes, destined to influ- 
ence materially theanteriiational i*ela- 
tioi^ of Europe, were concluded during 
this period. The first was the mar- • 
riage of his sister, the Graiid-duchess 
Ann, to j;hc Prince of Orange, whicli 
took place when he visfted Brussels 
and the field of Wat^irloo in Septem- 
ber 14115; the second, the conclusion 
of the arrangements for the marriage 
of his hrothet Nicholas, wdio has since 
become emperor, to Charlotte, Pijiiicess 
of Pnissia, who is still Empress of Rus- 
.sia, which was solemnised some yearn 
after. From tlumce Im p^^iceeded,' to 
Warsaw, where he comdiiclod the ar- 
rangements for the establishment of 
the ki^igdgm of Poland, ami left Ge- 
neral Zayonchek, Pole by birth, in 
comimiml as viceroy. He returned to 
8 t Petersburg on J >er^niher, hav- 
ing, by this acquisition of territory 
and family alliances, extended* the 
Russian influenec in a direct line, au^l 
without any break, over tbe^ 
north of Europe, from the Niemen to 
the Rhine. Thus was the Netherlands 
restored to its i>ro[)er jiosition and rank 
Ml (^uitiiiental aflairs ; instead of being 
the (Uitwork of France against Europe, 
itbeeame the bulwark of Europe against 
France. 

60. Consumed with the desire to 
heal the wounds of war, and coinineo 
himself w ith his own eyes of ^le ne- 
cessities of the districts for which Piie- 
eour was jictitioueil, A^exandi'r gave 
himself only a few month.s’ repose at 
St Petersburg His lifts f<>V tlie next 
ten years to his death, W'lus more than 
half •spent in 4 '^^ veiling, and flying 
with almost incredible iRpidity from 
one part of lits vast dominions to an- 
other. The postilions, urging their 
hor.scs to the utmost speed, carrit^l 
liim over the ixnigh roads of Russia at 
•tho rate of seventeen miles an lionr : 
wnipt in his cloak, meditating acts of 
justice, dreaming of jirojccts of phil- 
anthropy, tile Czar underwent, for 
da^s and nif^lfes together, wdlh almost 
ineit;dible patience, the exhausting fa- 
tigue. Hardly W'as his dejauturo from 
St Peflfei*sburg lieard of, when the tl Hin- 
der of artillery announced his ai'iival 
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at Moscow, Warsaw, or Odessva. But 
altliough Alexander thus wasted his 
stren^h and passes! his life in travers- 
ing his dominions, his heart was else- 
where. The great events of Baris had 
got possession of his imagination ; the 
Holy Alliance, the suggestioys of Ma- 
dame Krudei^er, occupied his thoughts ; 
and he dreamt caore of liis supposed 
mission as the apostle of ])ea('.e, Mie ar- 
biter of Christendom, than of his du- 
ties as the Czar of hussia< the .supreme 
dispower of the lives and liberties of 
sixty millions of men. 

« 61. The lieart of the emperor, how- 
ever, was tx) wiirm, his dispn.sitioii too 
benevolent, for him not to feel keenly 
the sJilferings of his subjects, and en- 
gage ill any mea.mirc.s tlia/i appeared 
practicable for their rclu'f. Various 
beneficent acts aignali.scd the pacific 
yea^-s of his reign but they were such 
as \yent to relieve local distress, or in- 
duce local advantage, rather than to 
stimulate the sj»ring.s of industry over 
Ipjf'wlmle empire, or remove the C!iuse.s 
whicli distracted civilisation over its 
vast extent. In August 1S16 lie vi.sit- 
ed Moscow, then beginning to rise friJiu 
its ashes ; and in a touching manifesto, 
which evidently came from the heart, 
testified his profound .sympathy for tlie 
.sutl’eriiigs imluced by its iinniortal sa- 
tiilice. At the same time, ho set on 
foot or aided in the e.stablishmeiit of 
many nniliiahle undertakings in ditfe- 
reijt parts of tlie cni[>iro. He rebuilt, 
at a c(jst of 160,0011 rnides, the bridge 
over the J^eva ; he look the most ef- 
licacions measures for rt'storing the 
naval force.s of the em])irc, whicn had 
been unavoidably neglected during the 
pressure of the war — several .siup.s of 
the liiK' were begun both at Cro:i.stadt 
ami Ode.s'^a ; no less than l,r)00,000 
itibles wa.s advanced from the treasni'y 
to set on foot several Tiew buildings in 
the two capitals ; the (completion of 
the splendid facade of the Admiralty; 
the building of a normal school for the 
training of teacliers; an« imperial ly- 
ceum, in which the im]>erial founder 
ever took a warm interest ; and seve- 
ral important regulations adopted for 
the en(;onragement of agricultiife and 
the establishment of colonies in desert 
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districts. The finances of the empire 
engaged his special ^ud anxious atten- 
tion. By a ukase, dated 16th April 
1817, he devoted to the payment of 
tlie debts contracted during 181‘4vind 
1813, wdiicli were still in floating as- 
signats, 30, 000, 000 rubles annually 
out of tlie imperial treasury, and a 
like Slim oii|, of the hereditary reve- 
nue of the Crown. At the same time 
he advanced 30,000,000 rubles to estab- 
lish a hank specially destined for tlie 
support of commerce; and decraod the 
Council of I'liblic Credit," vfnich, 
by its constitution, pre.seiitcd the first 
shadow of representative institutions. 
Such was the cflcct of these mr.asiires, 
that when the emperor opened a snh- 
.scription for a large loan, to enable 
him to retire a proportion of th<* float- 
ing. and reduce considerably the im- 
mense mas^s of paper assigmit.s in cir- 
culation, at an advance of 85 rubles 
paid for 100, inscribed a.s 6 )ier cent 
.sttM'k, 30, 000, ()(}() was subscribed the 
I first day, and bel’ore tlie end of the yet^ 
I 33,000,000 more— in all, 63,000,000-5 
which enablcil the Government to re- 
tire a similar amount of assignats.* 

62. Ah'Xrimler was siiiyercly ami 
deeply intei;pstcd in the pro.sperity of 
Boland, to which he was attached, not 
only by tlnv brilliant additions w*hich 
it made to the sph^mlour and iiilluem t' 
of the empire, but by the more temlei 
feelings excited by the Bolp.sh lady to 
whom he had been so long and deeply 
attaiched. The sufferings of the coun- 
try liad been unparalleled, from the 
events of the war, and the enormous 
* exactions of the French troops : the 
I population of the grand-duchy of Wui - 
’ saw, wliicli, before it comnieimed, had 
been 3,300,000, had been reduced at its 
close to 2.(500,000 souls. The countiy% 
liowi^i^er, had i)T“osper(*d in the most 
extiaordinaiy degree during the three 

** Tlie piihlif* del)t of Russia, on 1st Junii- 
aiv 1818, stood tlins.— 

Foreign (Diiteh loan), 9(1,800,000 florins. 

Bank assigna^.ioiitt, . 214,201,1.84 rubies 

In siher, . . . 3,844,000 do. 

In gold, . . . 18,520 do. 


t'Uhl' B 

Paid off in 1817--Capital, 13,88.8,000 
liiteiest, 16,171,000 
— zinn. IlUtoriquCt i. 277. 
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ycar^*of |»ciice that it had since enjoy- 
ed: new colonists had been invited and 
settled from the iteighbonrin^^ states 
of^ermany; and industry had Hour- 
isnSll to such an extent that the Stale 
was now able to maintain, without dil- 
lieulty or contracting debt, a sjdemlid 
army of forty thousand men, wlin-h, 
clotlied in th(i roiish mifonn, com- 
manded by Polish ollicers, and follow- 
in <]r the Polisl^ standards, was almost 
worshipp(‘d by tlio ])coplo as tbe ^erm 
0 f tlioi r re v ivi ng iiatio n ali ly. T he cm - 
jH'rof arrived at 'Warsaw on the 13th 
March, and immediately the Polish 
sbindard was hoisted on the ]mlacc 
amidst* the thunder of artillery and 
cheers from every huri'an being in the 
city. 

1)3. The Piet opened on the *27tb of 
March, ami the speech of the (‘mperor. 
which was listened towitli the deepest 
fitleiition, was not only piophetie of 
pi‘aco*and happiness to ijoltnd, but 
memorable as containing evidence of 
ihc view's he at that juTiud entertained 
Ti)r the reg<'neration and freedom of 
mankind. After liaving expatiated on 
liie advantage of a constitutionul re- 
gime, he {^Idoil, “ With the ^^^5sistan< e 
of (lod, I lio])c /o mliiiani 

vU!uf)u'e to Ai;i. ifi<' coitniru's infrtiftcft 
lo /Jhif ccrc ; ]»rove to the ciinteni]H>rary 
kiiigs that libonil iii.stitiitions, w’liieh 
tiiey pretend to confound ivftli tliodis 
astrous d%'{ riiK s wIm( h ill tlie.se days 
liiroaten tin* social systeaii witli n fright- 
ful catastro] the. are not a daiigerofts iI-< 
lusion, but that, reduced in gotnl faith 
to ])ractice, and directed iu a ]i 4 ire 
s]>int tow'urds c.onservative ends and 
the good of humanity, tliey are per- 
iectl if allied to ordci\ and the, best *r- 
vuntif for the happiness of vat ions.'' 
Such were tho seiilimeiits ami inten- 
tions of llie (Var, w'liile yet intluiuced 
by the illusion.s of 1814, and bcfoi’e the 
briiliaiit and benevolent <lroam had 
b<*en dissipated by the military treason 
and social i evolutions of soutlicrn Eu- 
rope iu 1820. Wlieii suehVoriLs eume 
fioin such lips, and eveiy thing around 
bespoke order and peace, and the re- 
viving nationality of Poland, it niM*d 
not be said that all was unanimity and 
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hojie. in the Diet, and its sittings ivero 
closed, after a shoit session of thirty 
days, without a dissenting voice on 
auy*(juestioii of general interest having 
been heard in tho assembly, • 

04. From Warsaw, which he left on 
the 30th*A[U’il, the empejor proceeded 
to Odessa, after traversing, with tin* 
utmost rapidity, the. fertile plain.s and 
verdaftt turf of the Ukraine, where, a.^ 
their poets say, the “sky is ever blue, 
the air clcai^ and stonns and huni- 
canes are unknown. ” In Odessa%e be- 
held, with astoni.shmciit, the rapid jiro- 
gress and rising im])ortaTico of a ejitt* 
which, under the fostering ^fere of gov- 
ernment, and thfie wise direction of 
tin* Duke dc Richelieu, had sprung up, 
as it By efteliantmeiit, on tfie edge of 
the wilderness, b<*<'nmf‘ the em])orium 
of tho stniih, and realisri] all that the 
genius ot Virgil hacBlauciiW of tli# fa- 
bled ri.se of Caithage under tin* sei^ptre 
of Dido. lie tln’re ius.sisted at the 
laumiiing of a seventy-four, kid dowji 
a llO-gun .ship, and evinced at oftoc 
his sympathy with tlie snllerings of 
humamtv, by ending a monument to 
tl«' cclcbrat(‘d Howard, who had died, 
ill 17tU), in the neighbourhood of that 
city, and liis admiration of its virtues, 
by si!l)S( ribing to the erection of one 
in Pans to Muleshorbes, the gener- 
ous *aml intrejnd defender of Louis 
XVI. ffc there ap]»oiiiti*d also a gov- 
ernment commission, .specially in- 
trusted with the duty ut^vvatehing oter 
ami aiding the settlement of colonists 
in Iks.'v.iraiua and the soiilh<ii*a ])rovhi- 
ces o\ the em]»iie, ot whom vast mini- 
hers Jiad alieiidy begun to llo(‘k from 
tin* ncighboiiriu^states ; ^ind, ])assing 
t*v Moscow' to the north, he there met 
tin* King of Prn.s.sia, with whom he re- 
tiiiiied to St Pet(‘rsburg, whci'e inag- 
uiiiceiit repjicings attended the union 
ot the two sovcreign.s. Hardly were 
*they concluded when he .set out for 
Aix-la-Chapelle, wiiere his generous in- 
ter])osition, in conjunction with the 
l)iiko of Wellington, in favour of 
France, already mentioiiod, w^as at- 
tended with such happy results ; and 
Iroiu yienco reptunicd to St Pcterslmrg, 
and concluded &n almost wu’cssunt 
G 
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journey of two thousand loaj^es, de- year. The sinking fund had withdrawn 
voted, without a day's intermission, to from eirculatiou 80,000,000 pa|ter 
the interests of hifrnanity. rubles (£4,000,000^ in the preceding 

65. Although Alexander’s mind^Was year; and specie, to the numbei^of 
'not of the most penetrating (diaracter, 26,000,000 silver niblos (£4,600,(w0), 
and his practical knowledge of mankind had issued from the mint in the same 
was small, l>is intentions w^re all of time— ^quantity greater than had been 
the most generous, his feelings of thu coined during the ten preceding years, 
most philanthropic kind. He had al* The doiiosits i nd discounts at the bank 
ready, by several ukases, conrpleted recently established exhibited a largo 
the enfranchisement of the peasants on and ra])id increase. The Lancasteriaii 
the Crown domains ; anri at Mittau, system of instruction was extended 
on hi* way to 'Aix-la-Chapclle, lio liad by the emperor even to Siberia, and 
assisted at a very interesting ceremony normal schools established at St P^ters- 
~that which completed, by a solemn burg to tmin teachers for theprincijml 
act; the en'tiro liberation of tlie serfs of towns, from which alone the light of 
Courland, Esthoiiia, ‘and Livonia, the knowledge could radiate to the^count- 
provinces of the empire next to Ger- ry. In the autumn of this year the 
many, hy*^che voluntary act of tllie no- t*mi>eror visited Archangel, which had 
hies, who, in this instance, had antici- not boeu honoured by the presence of 
pated the wishes of the emperor. He the sovereign for a hundred and seven- 
nad-also, id* the sume year, published teen years ; and from thence he issued 
a uVase, which accorded several iin- a decree, authorising the levy of two 

S ortant immunities to the peasants of men in eve;ry five hundred, which pro- 
[erick, whose miserable condition had duced a hundred and eighty thousand 
&itibly arrested his attention in pass- soldiers— the first levy which had takj|^ 
ing through that province on his way en place since the war. At the same 
from Warsaw to Odessa. He o]>eued time, measures were taken for colon- 
the year 1819 by a still more import- ising the army cantoned in llossarahia, 
ant step, because it was one of genenil above a Mmulred thousand sL ong ; and 
application, and of vast iiilluence on stc|)s ad ojded for establishing the anny 
the social training of the nation. This on the Polisli frontier in like manner. 
W'as a ukase which extended to serfs in The design the emj>eror, which was 
every part of the empire, and to whom- a very magnificent one, was to encircle 
soever pertaining, the right, hitherto the empirt? with a zone of military <‘0- 
confin^il to the noliles and merchants. Ionics, stretctiing from the llhmk Sea 
of ‘tstablishiiig themselves as manufac- to the Baltiv , where the soldiers might 
turers m any part of the empire, and <4ic<iU(Te dwellings, and pursue the, la- 
relieving them from the capitation tax iKiurs of agriculture, like the Roman 
during four years. At the same time legions, while .still guarding the fron- 
he took a step, and a very material tiers, and connect them with similar 
one, in favour of pubhc instruction, by establishineuta of a iiastoral kind on 
completing the organisation of univer- the frontier of Persia and Tartary, 
sities at Moscow, Wihia,Alo, St Peters- where the vigilance of the Cossacks 
burg, Karkow, and Kazan ; and of re- guarded from insult the vast steppps 
ligioiis freedom, by taking the Lutheruu which run uj» to the foot of the Uau- 
and Calvinist clergy and flocks under casus. 

the imperial protection, and establish-* 67. The year 1820 commenced with 
ing in the capital an Epi.scopal chair a very important steji — the entire ex- 
for the clergy of those pt'rsuasions. pulsion of the Jesuits from Russia. 

66. The finances of thh empire, in Th€^y had Already, in consequence of 
the following year, exhibited the elas- their intrigues, been banished in 1815 
ticity which might have been expected from St Petersburg and Moscow, but 
from* the cjontinuance of -peace, and the their efforts to win over proselytes to 
wise measures for the' reduction of the their pei suasion had since that time 
floating debt adopted in the preceding been so incessant and liArassiiig, that 
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they*were now Rufllly expelled from 
the whole empire.* Pix>vi8ion was 
made for their maintenance in the 
n^n time, and every precaution Uken 
towender the measure as gentle in its 
operation as possible. Certainly, as 
the Roman Catholics, like mdh other 
sects, regard theirs as the only true 
faith, and all others as lieresies, it can 
be no matter of surprise, still less of 
cond(?mnatioi^ that they every wliere 
make such strenuous efforts to gain 

S lytes and reclaim souls, as they 
it, on the eve of perdition, to the 
bosom of the Church. But as other 
persuasions are equally convinced that 
their is the true form of worship, 
they cannot b<! surprised, and have no 
right to complain, if their everywliere 
aggressive attitude is met hy a coiTe- 
sponding defensive one ; and if these 
states, without seeking to convert 
them to their faith, seek only to 
adopt measures that may secure their 
own. • 

08. The time, however, had now ar- 
rived when the views of the emperor, 
heretofore so liberal and indulgent, 
wore to undergo an entire ebunge, 
when the^llusious of 1814 v^re to be 
dispelled, and Russia, i^^stead of be- 
ing, as it had been for many years, at 
the head of the movement party in 
Europe, was to become its most de- 
cided opponent Already the emperor 
had been, warned by anonymous let- 
ters and various mysterious communi- 
cations, as well as by repoits from th«» 
secret ]X)liee, of the existence of a vast 
conspiracy, which embraced several of 
the leading officers in the armies both 
* “ Les J&suites quoique sufflsaniinfnt 
avertis par I’animadversion avnieiit*en- 
courue, iia changferent pas neonmoins de eoii- 
duite. II fut bient6t constate par les ra])pui (s 
auturiUs civiles qu'ils coniiniiaieitt a at- 
tinirdans leur communion les sieves dn rit or- 
thodoxe, plact's an college de Mobolow h 8ara- 
tof et dans la ISib^rie. Le Moniteurdes Cultes i 
ne inanqua point dc aignaler ces transgres- 
hiona an Pfere General de I’ordre, dfes I’anne* I 
IS) 6. Cefl admmistrations furent inutiles | 
Loin de s’ab.stenlr, a I’insta^ce de rcglise 
dumlnuQte, de tout moyen de adduction et de 
conversion, les Jismtes c-ontinubront k semer 
If trouble dans les colonies du rit Protestant, 
et se poussbrent jusqu’i la violence ))our sou- 
straireles enfants Jiiifa a leurs iwrents.*'^ 
Ukase, S.'S Mara 1820. Annuaire ITistorimie, 
ni. 200, 207. 


of Poland and the Danube, and nobles 
of the highest rank and consideratiou 
in St Petersburg. ’The object of the 
conspirators was stated to be to de- 
throne and murder the emperor, im-* 
prison the other members of the im- 
perial family, and establish a consti- 
tutional monarchy on tne footing oi 
those of western Europe. For long 
the innperor gave no credit to these 
warnings; he could not believe tliat 
an army which, under* himself, liud 
done such gi*eat things, and had giveu 
him personally such proofs of entire 
devotion, could have so soon becynfe 
implicated in a traitorou8*project for 
his destruction. * But the military re- 
volution in Spain, Portugal, and Na- 
ples, hi tlm early part of threat 1820, 
opened his eyes to the volcano on which 
possibly his empire might he resting ; 
and the events in Eoland%re long left 
no doubt that the danger was ra^^idly 
approaching liis own dominions. 

69. The Polish Diei opened in Sep- 
tember, and the emperor, who assitt^d 
at it in person, in the polish uniform, 
and surrouiuled with Polish officers, 
VMLH received with enthusiasm: the 
Tity W'as illuminated on his arrival, 
and at several reviews the troops of 
the national army evinced the most 
loyal feelings. The exposition of the 
minister exhibited the most flattering 
appeamneo; the population had in- 
creahcd to 3,468,000, being less 
than a million since the termination 
of tile war ; agriciilture,*manufactuies, 
the finances, were in the m<|st flourish- 
ing state. But what is material pros- 
perity', henefiftnt government, to a 
countiy infesteikwilli th^ fever of re- 
volution ? It soon appeared* when the 
Diet proceeded to real business, with 
what 8|)ecies of spint they were ani- 
mated. On a proposition to amend 
the criminal law, brought for\vard by 
the ministers, a violent opposition 
broke forth in the chamber, on the 
ground that the proposed mode of trial 
was not hy^ury; and it was rejected 
by 120‘ votes to 3. Another proposal 
of government, for certain changes in 
the Senate, was also rejected by a Jaige 
majority. It waS evident that the Diet 
I was animated w'ith the wild spirit of 
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J'nlish otfualitv^ not mnvf^ly from their 
iu<>asin’tiii, but fron^ tlia extreme vio- 
lence of tUo lanfTiiaitfOAvJiich I hey used, 
^and that they would })e as difficult to 
uiaua^ti as trie old cmmiuiy whew any 
luemW, by tho Exercise of bis liberinn 
Vfio, might pariilyst3 the wlwile pro- 
ceedings. Aloxaiider was protmuidly 
atlecled; he saw Vit once Ho*, depth of 
the abyss ^Yhich yawned bencafii his 
f»‘ct, if these ideas, as in Spain ami 
Na[des, should gain possPssion of the 
urmy,*lbhe main prop of the throne in 
Jl^is despotic realiiis ; and lie closeil the 
Diet with a speech, in which his ap- 
pwliensioii?!' and indignation exhaled 
in the most striking mann«‘r.* 

70. This incident exercised an im- 
portant in1fhien<*e on tlie alfJfirs bf Ku- 
i i)pe in gcnenil, ibr' tile emperor this 
peiitul was on hid wav to tlie <’oiign‘ss 
oi* TfXOPPAi'*, W’heib the recent rev(»lu- 
tjoiifMi the Spaiiisii and Italian pimin- 
suias, and the alarming state of alhiu’s 
\y France, weix' to lx* tak(‘n into coii- 
siNleratfon. As this congress was calhsl 
ciiicfly ill coiisetpieiice of the sugges- 
tions of the Km]>cror Alexander, and 
was the liiNt ]»ra 'tieal a]>pUcati(»n 'i)l 
tlio ])rinci[>los of tin' Holy Aliianct* of 
whie.Ii he was tin* author, it bt'longs 
I mre pro]K*rly to tlm annals of IJusnio 
t*' in (jorniany, within whoso l»uiindi> 

' “Pan’onnH an tenae f»i'i s’ancfenf un 
.i'>m rini'' le.s tniv.ni.s: qm d<wvciit \ous eou- 
<i'n 4 ;' par de;ZJes veis co Imt un{>urnnit jIc 
« l«‘velf)pp!'r et d> ir-iialr vds iieaitulions au- 
t)(nmleM, vons pouve/ faci!<‘nii*nt ftp]>rciHlii' 
<(tj eoHinieii 4,oUH ru eU-s rapi>r.>cl»e>. Inti'r 
1 voti 0 cous<*iein‘t‘, ct vuns s.airrz si Uan.> 

1 • coiirs lie vrjs (iiht‘ujision#Vi»in .of/ ivmhi 
u !ii rulegne tons li-s hcn'iees ipiVlle l.tten 
nail iIh votre on**i, mi leniiMir*-, "ii 

timiu's par deu sudneiions tro}> couiunnu's di’ 
v^»^ inurs, et iinnioliint uu ispoir qi'’nur.nt 
r ili.sft uni* jinHoyanti! eonfiauce, m»us i.'.iviv, 
p/s reUrdt* dans sou pro^'rfca I’nuruie d*' Ja 
it*dtauration de Vjiitre Putrm. Cette f^rave re 
spoiisabilito pbsem aur vous Ktle est la 
surety n^tieasmro de r'adcpondauce de vos< 
sulfrages. Ils sont librea, inais ime intentmn 
pure dolt loujonra lus d<^tcrtniiicr Fa-i mienm* 
v'ous oat foniuie. Vons iivoz n*(,ni le liien pour 
1.' null, et la Poloj^ne eat reiiioiitje an rang dcs 
ftaU. Je parse vi^rcrai dans mes dessems a 
egard, qn’ell ' quo suit rnpinion qii'ou 
Tuusae so former our la nlani^re (IoTit*v<ma 
vi'iiPT! d'exeiiser vos prorogaWvins 
ti‘> 1‘Enijtf‘reur Alex^entJre a Vfirt^aviP, l’i:i i)c~ 
t s’frp 1S‘20, e, l(f. el6f%ire (k la DleU ruLonahe. 
Auit^taire Iiistori>iue, \li GIO. 


it was hchl The Kwperor of A ustrin, 
whose teiTor at the iilanning situution 
of Italy WAS extreme, arrived tluTo on 
the 18th October; the Enipmor^sif 
Kuasia joined him there on tlie, 2(ii'fh 
Indisp^ition prevented tlie King of 
rriissiir from comuig till the 7tb No- 
vember, hut he Wits rojnesented by 
the heredilarj)# prince, his son. rriiice 
^letternich and M. (ientz on the part 
of Aii.stna ; ('omit Ncsseb'ode and Onjio 
d’lstna on that of Knssia; Prince Hai- 
denberg and Count lUirnstortr ondli.it 
of Ih’ussia ; CoiintCaraman, the French 
ambassador at Vienna, and Sir Charles 
Stewart, the English amhassadoj^ there, 
wpresented the several powei-s. The 
events in Italy and Spam find exeited 
the gi’catestMl.'irm among all the parties 
ass(*mhk\l, and the iiinst vigorous men 
su res w’ere resol vt‘d oil ; and altlioiigh 
the English government did not t.d'.** 
an active ]).‘irt in their del i hem t ions, 
it did not tonmilly opiiose the inea- 
sui»s ^e^<dvcd on. * 

71. So great >vas the importiuiee of 
Ihe topics discussed at the Congress of 
Troppiin, and so various (he inten*sis 
of the ]x*\\ers Itiere assenihli'd, that in 
loriner day.s il v\nuKl in all |♦’ol)ahllity 
have led to«ri general war. But the 
remembrance of ]>a'd strife was too re- 
cent, the teivor of ]uesent revolutions 
too gre.il, to ]>ermii of any serious di- 
veigemeol opinion oi nicasnies taking 
ipl.ice. From the very ontsvit the Em- 
pemr Alexander, wliose appieliensions 
♦.\eje*liow fully awakened, declared tlnd 
ho ivi.s piepared to sccfind with all his 
f»*:v(*s any ineaMires which tin; Em- 
peror of Austria might deem necessiirv 
foj* the settlement ami ]>acifie,ation of 
Italy. At the same time the march 
of llic Auslnan troops towaiils the 
soutli of Italy i-ontiniif'd without in- 
teruiiisiou, and a holograjih letter xvas 
despatched from the assembled sover- 
cigii.s to the King of Naples, inviting 
him to join tliom in person at a now 
eongims, to bo held at Layhach in 
Styria. A ininister sent from Naple.s 
on tlie part of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment w.is refused admission; and 
yic viow.s of the assembled monareh-s 
on tlie late revolutions were announced 
ill several semi-official articles, pub- 
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hi the Vienna papers, which, 
iijoix’ than their official instru- 
ents, j’cvcaJed thtfir real sentiwents.* 
72. TIio congress, to be nearer the 
scAe of notion, was soon after trans- 
ferred to JjAYBAch, where the Em- 
l)oror of Austria arrived on flie 4tU 
.lanuary, and the Emperor of Kussia 
on the'7tb. The King #f Prussia was 
hourly cxjHH’ted ; and tlio King of 
Kaples, whoiru the revolutionary gov- 
('rnment estaldished in his dominions 
did Jiot venture to detain at home, j 
came on the 8th. So mucli had been 
done at 'I'ropiiau in laying down prin- 
ciples, that nothing remained lor 1 Ay- 
haeli iTut their practical application. 
'J’ho principle which Alexainler ado]>t- 
ed, and which met with the loncur- 
rcnce of tin* other .sovereigns, was that 
the S})irit of tin* age re^piircd liberal 
institutions, and a gradual admis.sion 
of the people to a shaie of power; hut 
that they must How iroiii the .so\(*i- 
('igu's free not he iorced u])on 

Jmii by his suhjeeU; and, tlieietoie, 
that no com pi oiinse whatever could he 
admitted with revolutionists either in 
iJie Italian or Spanish jjeninsulas. Jii 
eonformitjj with this ih terminath'n, | 
tliere was signed, on 2d Fcjiruary 1S21, | 
a Ireaty, hy which it was stipulateil | 
that the, allied ]'ow(TS sAiould in no 
way recognise the revolutionary gov- 
<*rmnent in Naples : and* that the 


f prior to the inmneetion of the armr 
on 5th July 1820. To carry their re- 
solution into ehect*it was agreed that 
an Austrian araiy should, in the, name of 
Austria, Kussia, and Prusshv, he put at * 
the disiKisitioD of the King ot the Two 
Sicilies; •that, from the iponieut ol it.^ 
pa.s.sing the Po, its whole expenses 
shoiihl be at*the eliafgc of tliat king- 
dom, %nd that the Neapolitan domin- 
ions should he occupied by the Au^.- 
trian forces during three years, in th ? 
same manner, and on the samel^ondi- 
tions, as France had been hy the annv^ 
under the Duke of Wellington. Kpg- 
land and F^ranee weitJ no^iiarties hi 
this tiealv, hut heithfr did they o]t- 
po.Me it, or enter into any alliance witli 
the riAohftionaiy states. 'Jliey sin))>ly 
remained neuter, |»;issive spectators of 
a matter in which they w’ere too re- 
iriotely interested t<Abe cafied on jiivic- 
tically to interfere, but wducli ^Iny 
could not theoietically approve. Ixirii 
t’astlereagh conteiitr'd himself wit^i 
declaring that (.Jicat P»ritain* coti^l 
take no part in such transactions, as 
they wc*re diieetly o]tpo.sed to the fiui- 
(hwiiental laws ot his lountiy.'^ 

* “ Le systiMn*' Uos Tne^incs proposee*? sei- 
.lit, .s’ll Halt I’oltjct (i’lino jociiiroHic d'se- 
tuui, diani^'linleiiu nt oppose anx lois fondn- 
inciitalo.s do Ja CJiaiidc Bretagne, niais loi i 
imHiu* epu* ccitc ola*‘< tK»ii docisive n’exfstci- 
ait pas, Ic gum emeiiiont Briiannique nVn 
jngerait )»as iiioins, qne lew i>nncii.»es qui 


royal authority should be re - estab-4s<*i\ent de base a c-cs lucsiuvs no iiieuvewt 
lis’iied on the looting on which it stoodT 


naiiom. Le gon- 

* “On a acquis la conviction quo ccAe Ncnuiucut clu roi peiiHo que radoption dc 
volution, prodniie pai une sccte dgaiVc ct. ccs priiicipe.s sanctioiinorait iiK'^^taoleiaenT, 
cxdcntde par d<'s sol^ials indiscqdim'*., suaie et pouruui uincnor par la suite, deJa part d'* 
d'un renveT.snni'nh viohnit di-s instdiitfons souvnains iuom‘< Aaonvfillauts, une interven- 
lugirinics, et di* Jrnr rcnqdfK’riiirnt pni uii lum 4 iaiis loa afTairps intcrU-tuvs <icK etat-=. 
.systtinp d’lirlntiaiip ct d’anaicliic, esL non- lH*anconi>plusfie<ilh!nt(‘ptid#flcl,endncqnc 
aculrincnt coutraiic mix jiriTieijtes d'oidre,*dc cpUr iloiit il cst peiyinnde qne les nugustcs 
droil, de luoralc, ft <lc viTn l)ien-6{ie tti’s persoiuiages oi»t rmteution d’usor, on, (pn 
lieniiles, tcls qu’ils sont tHahiis ]iar Ics nmii- i*uisse se concilicT a\(‘c I'niterct general, on 
a/ipies, niais de pins incoininitible par ses ave<* rautorite loelle, et la diguite dea sojt 
resultats inevitables avee le repos e^l.i sp veiTuns inddpendants. Qnqpt a I'atfane pai - 
ciinttS des aulrcs Hats Italiens, et ]iiir conso liiMiliore de Naples, Ic gouvcrnenieiit Biilaii- 
inentavec la eonservation dc la ]>aix en Kii- ►niquo ii'a pas liesitc, des le coniineiKii men:, 
lope. PHidtu'S de ees vHitOs, b's Hants a exjninier fortement s(»n unjirobatiun do J i 
Alonarques ont pns ]a ferine resolution dVw- inanibre dont cetto Revolution s’est oflleHuoe, 
tou9 hnrt moyens alin quo I’etat actuel ef. des cireonstaiiees dont elle pnraissait amir 
dos choses dans le ixiyauiue du^Deiix-Siciles, etc nccoiiipagi»ee; niais eii H'Cirie temps, d 
piodnit par la rHolte et la force, soit detrnit. dcclara cxpresseinent anx difloreutes coins 
iiiais cependant 8, M le Roi sera mis ilans al]iee.s, qu’il iie eroyait ims devoir, ni in^uio 
nnc position telle, qu'il pouiTa ddtenniner la eonseiller une iuteriention de la part de la 
roiistitutlon future de .se.s6tat.sd’nno iiiantHy Grande Bretagm* 11 admit tmyoui'S quo 
eompatiblc avee SH (lignjii5,les iiiterotsde soil d’autros etats Enriipepns, ct speclalemewt 
I'puple, et le repos d»'s dtats voiRin.s.”— rAutnehe, et les puissances Ifnhennes, pou- 


S{tvat€U7 Autvidiicn, Nov. Id, ISiiO 


I vaient jnger que les Liicoiislunecfiv otuieut 
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73, Tliis desortes to be noted as a 74. To fix the jiwt principle^i and 
turning-pomt in the modern history of define the limits of the right of inter- 
Europe. It marki the period when vention, is unquestionably one of tho 
^sc'parate views and interests begaip to most difhcult problems in politics^ imd 
'sluike the hitherto firmly cemented fa- one fraught with the most momentf&s 
brie of the Grand Alliance ; and Great consequences. If tho riglit is carried 
Britain and ranee, for the fii«8t time, out to its full extent, incessant warfw 
assumed a pai*t together at variance would, in civilised communities in dif- 
with the determination of the other ferent sta^ sf civilisation, be the in- 
great iK)wer8. They liad not yetMome eWtable destiny of the species ; for 
into actual collision, much less open every republican state prould seek to 
hostility ; but their views had become revolutionise its neighbours, and every 
so diflifirent, that it reijuired not tlie despotic one to surround it^lf with a 
gjft of prophecy to foresee that colli- girdle of absolute monaiuhica Each 
si (>4 wjis iinminent at no distant pe- jmrty loudly invokes the principle of 
rio(l. Thil was the more remarkable, non-intervention, when its opponents 
as Kuglaud had been, during tho whole ai-e acting on the opposite principle ; 
of the revolutionary war, the head and and as certainly follows their example, 
soul of the ‘alliance against France, and when an opportunity occurs for estab- 
slrenuously contended for the principle, lishing elsewhere a regime conform- 
that though no attempt should be made able to its own wishes or example, 
to forree a got erum^nt against their will Terhaps it is im|)ossible to draw tho 
on tiie French people, yet a coalition line more fairly than by saying, that 
of the adjoining i»owers had become no nation has a right to interfere in 
indisiiensable to prev^eut tlicni from the internal concerns another na- 
f(*r('iTig» their institutions upon other tion, unless that other is adopting 
states. The allied governments com- measures which threaten its own peace 
mented freely on this great change of and tranquillity; in a word, that in- 
]*olicy, and observed that England was tervention U only justifiable when it 
very conservative as long as the dan- is done for the purposes of s^f-defcnce. 
ger was at her own door, and her own Yet is this ^ very vague and unsatis- 
institutions were threatened by the factory basis on which to rest the prin- 
contagion of French principles ; but riple ; for w4io is to judge wdien inler- 
tlmt imo became very Liberal when the iial tranquillity is threatened, and ex- 
danger was removed to a more distant lernal int^eution has become iiMfis- 
quartef, and the countries threatened^ ^peiisable ? It is nuioJi to,l)e feared 
w(S*e Italy, Southern Germany, or that here, as elsewliere, in the traus- 
Fianco itself.* liictiifns of independent states, whicli 

dirrurpntps relativenient k et 11 declara et tons les liens aocianx; ejEiSeut^e imit dcs 
(|Ui‘ son intentivm pas de pr^UKer la soiauts tmitrts a leurs sennetiU: eonsotn- 

question en ce qui ponvjut lea atl’ecter, ni rade par 1» violenee, et les menaces diiigdes 
d’intervenir d^ns la inafrche que tels dtats contra le Kouveraio cette Bdvoltidan 

poariuient ju^er convenable dTa^lopier pour n’l pr,.K)uit que ranaichie et la dispoeltiou 
lour propra sUrete; puurvu Aoutefois, qu'ils inUlwire qti'elle a T«ufoiTde,au lieude Taffai- 
fiissent disposes k dunrier toutes les assur- blir, en creant un rdgime uioiistreux, Incap- 
imces raisonuables que ieur vues n’^taieni able de servir de base k un gouverneiiient 
lit diriKdes versus objets d'a^prandissemeut, quel mi’il soit, jucoiii|>atible avec tout ordru 
ni vers la subvwslon du systenie territiriol pubU^ et avei: les pramiers besoins de la no- 
de I’Europe, tel qu'il a dtabli par les d«r-« cidtd. lies souveraina allids ne pouvant, dbs 
niers traltdM.*'^A8i’L£ii,iSAGa, Depiehe Circu- le piindiie, sc tnmiper sur les efTets inevit- 
laire odteuia anx MinuUres at 8, M. BrUan- ables de ces fUuestes attentats; seddeidbreut 
liiyiirfoicir lev Court A’traTu^em, 19 Jan. 1821. sur-le-champ a ne point aduiettre, comme 
jlun. iiUUtriq^t, ii 688, 689. ^ Idgal, tout <‘t^quo la revolution et ru.surpti- 

* *'La BdvolutloD de Naples a dunnd au tion avaient prdtendu dtablir dans le w>y- 
monde nn example, aussi instructif que dd- aume de Naples ; et cette niemire fut adnp- 

I dorable, de ee que les nations ont k mgner, tde par la presque totality d<»^iiverneiQents 
otsqu’ellee cherobent les rdfonnes poBtiques de r Europe. "—Lc Comtb NifiMXi.Ror>B ou 
dans les voies de la r^ltlcn. Ourdie eu Comtr dk Stacxklbeko, Amhanadeur d 
secret par mie secte, dont les maxhnes im- p2u, Jxtybaeh, 19/31 Jan. 1821. Atm. MvtUjr- 
pies attaqueat k la fois la religion, la morale, ique, il 693. 
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•acknowledge no anperior^ much mast Heine the representative df a country 
depend on the moderation of the which had propessively extorted its 
stronger; and that “might makes liberties from its scArereigns, and ‘at 
lighfc^’ will be the practice, whatever length changed the d 3 mi«ity on the 
nua^e the law of nations, to the end throne to secure tliem, he could not 
of the world. But one thing is clear, be a party to a league professing to 
that it is with the democratic party extinguish popular resistance : placed 
that the chiqf— indeed, of late years, at a <Jistance from the theatre of dan- 
the entire — blame of ^tervention ger, the plea of necessity could not be 
rests. The monarchical powers have advanoetf to justify such a departure 
never moved sjpee 1789 out in self- from principle. He took the only line 
defence. Every war which has deso- which, on such an occasion, was con- 
lated Europe and .afflicted humanity sistent with his situation, and dictated 
since ^hat time has been provoked by by a due regard to the national interest; 
the propagandism of republican states ; — ^he abstained from taking any part in^ 
if left to themselves, tlie absolute mon- the contest, and contented nimself wiih 
arclis w^uld have been too happy to protesting against any abuse of the pre- 
slumber on, reiKising on their laurels, tension on whi(?h it was rested, 
weighed down by their debt, recover- 77. I’lie uoritcst in Italy wts of very 
ing from their fatigues. short duration. The rcvoluHoniste 

711^ It was the circumstance of the proved incapable of defending them- 
tliree powers whiclt had signed the selves against an Anslrian ytmy^ li^e 
Holy Alliance appearing bunded toge- more than half of their own strength ; 
ther to crush the revolution in Italy, they were formidable only to their own 
which caused ^liat Alliance to Ims re- sovereign. The Minister at War an- 
garded as a league of sovereigns against nounced to tlie parliament at Nupl^^ 
the liberties of mankind, and to be- on ilte 2d January, that»the re^lar 
come the object of such unmeasured anny amounted to fifty-four thousand 
obio(]uy to the whole Liberal party men, and tlie national guards to a hun- 
throughout;, the world. There never dred j^nd fifty thousand more; tlmttiio 
was a greater mistake. Tljc Holy Al- fortresses wei-e fully armed and provi- 
liance hccatm a league, and it proved a sioned, and in the best possible state of 
mo.st etli<nent one, gainst progress defence ; and that everything was pre- 
of revolution ; but it was not so at first, pared for the most vigorous resistance. 
It was forced into defensive Pleasures ihit already seriousdivisioiis had broken 
by the aggressions of its political anta- in the army, es]:KHually InHweanthe 
gvjnists in Spain and Italy. Not one guards and the trotips of the line ; anxl 
shot had l>een fired in Europe, nor «ne ilissensionsof the most violent kind had 
sahre dravm, from any contest whirl * arisfm between the leaders of tjie revolt, 
it commenced, though inanv have be^n c.sjKJcidlly the Canlinal Hulfo and the 
so from those into which It has been chiefs ^of the C'arbonari. The conse- 
driven. In trutli, tliis colebi-ated AI- f|uence w’oa, tliat »'hen tluynoment of 
liauce, which was the creation of tld* action arrived, scarce any resistance 
benevolent dreams of the Emjieror Alex- was made. OA 8th Febniaiy a courier 
ander, and the mystical conceptions of from Ijiybach announced at Naples 
Madame Krudeuer, was, as already; ex- tliat all hope of accomipodation wa^ 
plained, a philanthropic etlusion, arni- at an end, and that the sovereigns as- 
able in design, but unwise in thought, Ambled there would in no shajfe re- 
and incapable of application in a world cognise the revolutionary authorities at 
such as that in which we are placed. Na]^^ ‘s. The eliect of this announce- 
76. It is evident, howoifrr, tliat it me,»t was tor/ible; it did not rouse re- 
was impossible for England to have sistauce — it aver])owered it by fear. In 
a<‘.ted otherwise than sfio did on this vain the assembly orden=Kl fifty tbon- 
occaaion, and that the line which Ixird sand of the national guards to called 
Castlereagh took w’as; such as alone out, and moved to the frontier; nothing 
befitted the minister of a free people, efficient was done— terror ti'oze every 
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The ministers of Russia, Aus- 
tria, aad Prussia left Naples ; the prti- 
senco of ten FrerAdi and ei^ht English 
sail of the line in the bay rather ex- 
cited alarm than insjared confidenec. 
On the 4th February, General Fi iniont 
published from his hoadqsiartor^ at 
Padua a problaination, announcing that 
bis army was about to cross the Po, to 
assist in the paciHcatioii df Italy; and 
oil the following day the troops, nearly 
lil'ty thousand Strong, c^iinuienccd the 
passiige of that river nt live points be- 
tween Cremona and 8t Hciicdi'tto. 

^ 78. The march ot tlui Austrian army 
met with-Ho little o]>]>o=>ition tint the 
c\eiits which followed could not bo 
l alled a campaign. AVlieii they arrived 
uL HologrXi, the troiips wci« separatetl 
into two divisions; one of which, un- 
dt r the (‘ominand o{ Count Walmodcji, 

< ixj^sevl tilt* Aiieimine.**, and advanced, 
hy^^Florence and Roims by the great 
road to Naples ; while the other moved 
by the Iclt to the sea-side, and reached 
‘^tsicoija. Tlie tii‘st corps passed Rome, 
without enUring it, on J‘\ibruary ; 
t he second occupied Anconaoiithe 1 Dth. 
iR can while tho preparations of ihe 
N(*apolitans wore very extensive, and 
seemed to presage a serious resistance. 
Their forces, too, were tiivided into two 
corjKs; the first of ivhich, forty thou- 
sand strong, umliT General ( 'ara.'jcosa, 
oc( upied the strong jaisitioii of 8t Ger- 
manov with its loft on tho fortress q|| 
(isieta, within tlie Neapolitan territoiy ; 
while the se/‘ond, under General Pepe,, 
of thirty thousand, ehieliy militia, w^as 
opposwl b) tlie eorps aflvancing along 
the Adriatic, and charged with tlie <le- 
fence of the Abnizzifi» But it wms all in 
vain. Pope, finding that his battalions 
were disbanding, and Ids troops inelt- 
ing away before they had e\'er seen tee 
enemy, resolved to liazard an aUack 
on the Austrians at Rieti. But no 
sooncir did they come in sight of tin, 
Gei;j|naii vanguard, consisting of a 
splendid regiment of Hungannu caval- 
ry, tliah a sudden jiaiiic seized tiiem. 
Tile new levies disbanded and tied, 
with the cry of Tradiinento ; salvarsi 
ehi pu6!’* liio conta^^ion spread to 
the <dd troops. Soon the vvliole nnnv 
was a mere mob, every one trying to 


outrun Ills neighbour. Caimdn, am-| 
munition, stanoards, were alike aban- 
doned. l*epe himself was wirried away 
by the torrent, and the Abruzzi w(m c 
left without any defeiiee but tho H^biie- 
diments arising from the wi'eck of the 
army, whose irnplementsof war strewed 
the i-onds over which it had fled.* 

79. This (?atastro()ho Vas a mortal 
stroke to tho insiirreetioii ; for, indc- 
])endent of tho moral influence ofsucii 
a discreditable .scene .succeeding tiu* 
warm ajipeals and confident ^nedic- 
tions of tho revolutionists, the position 
of their main army, and on which ahme 
tht‘y could rely for the defem'c of Ka- 
jdes nt St (iermano, under C‘fl!rascusa, 
was liable to be turned by tbe Al>i‘uz/i, 
and w iw no longer tenable, i’lie broki u 
remains of lV]U‘'s army dispersed in 
tho Apennines, and sought sheltar in 
its fastimsscs ; some made their n]«- 
pearaiice in Naples, where they v\- 
ciled nmversal eon.steniation. In this 
extremity the, parliiunent, a«sembU*d 
in seleet committee, supplieated tin* 
Prineo Vicar to mediate betw'een them 
and the king^ and, above all, to arrest 
tlio match of the Ausl rian troojjs. But 
it was all in vain. Tlie I^nperial ge- 
nerals, seeing their ndvaiiliigi?, only 
ju’essed on W’ith the more vigour on 
tlie disorderly array of tlmir opponents. 
Walmoden advam'ed wirhouL opposi- 
tion thr^ugli the Abruzzi. A*juila 
opened its gales on the lOtli Mtirelt, 
Its ca.stle on tin* l«th; and CaniScosa, 

V 

* “ V’flriUarono li* riostre jiiovani hande, 

nhriuoinj Ir innnc. non nioeedt-iono U? 
8Pf*ond<j, M <'OTilns«*m le orUinanzc r.<f alloia 
.nniizc prliua ifiitaTnt*nte, i>oscia uieulmido 
I pa'.sl, cd alfine m (*on»a im suporbo 

cii c*ivalU;na rnirfien^sf*. si che neli’ 
.'isju'toi del ei'ft.sef’ute jiencolo le anllzie civi- 
li, iiunve alia pneriii. Irepidarono, fuggirono, 
strnHeinaroni) eoll’ itnpeto e coll* es(‘nipio 
qualijJie eoaip'ignlu di pin vecehi »<;dd.iti. si 
ruppefpi^l! onbiji, si udnono le voei dl tmUt- 
hwnto^ e mhuirsi (hi )mo. ft<*(mipar\'e d ram- 
]>o — Prosf'cnirono nella snoerdente iiotto I 
disordiin dell’ oserefto: Antrodoeii fu abbun- 
donnla ' ii UebeoilPftpe «i’KUiva i fuggitivi — 
Misenn vio i|fK‘.tlttf‘05o ! gottate te aniii e le 
.iiso^jie , le nmecliiiifi di guarra, fatte Ineiain- 
pu al lujzgire, rove^ciate, apezzato; gli aigiMi. 
io tnncGre, operu di molte nienti e di nndte 
braceia, apertc, abbaiulonate ; ogni oi^line 
seoinposto . esendto jKKro iiinanzi spaventosu 
ftl nermeo, nggi \ Alto in ludibno.’’— CoLueTrA 
(a Liberal liifatoriun), fi- 4.17, 4S8. 
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seeing* his right flank turned by the 
mouatains, gave orders for his troops 
to retire at all points from the position 
they 04X‘-upied on the (Jarigliano. This 
\v{i!%,he signal for a universal dissohi- 
tion of the force. Infantry, cavalry, 
find artillery, alike disbanded and fled. 
A few regiments of the royal guard 
alone pre.served any semliaucc of mili- 
tary array, and tlie niaiu Austrian 
army advanced without opijosition to- 
v/ards Na]jli\s, Svherc. tf'rror was at its 
licight, securities of all sorts uiisfde- 
filile.tml the revolutionary government 
1 powerless. Finding further resistance 
ImpeleH;;, Carasf'osa made the Prince 
Virar, %.’1 jo had set out to Join the 
army, return 1o JSaples; and on tlie 
2<)th (»f Alan h a susiteiiaioii ol lio^itih- 
tjfis wfis agreed on, the condition of 
wliieli was tile surrender of Capua and 
Aversa to the Imperialists. This wius 
followed by the capitubiiion of Naples 
itself, a few days after, on the same 
t erms as that of ( 'opua. I’lie Austrians 
( utered on the follow ing day, and were 
}uit in possession of the forts; whih‘ 
Carasrosa, l\^pe, and the other chiefs 
of the insiuToetion, obtained passports, 
which werg willingly granted by the 
corKpierors, and <*seuped frcini the sceme 
of clangfT. Sicily, where *the revolu- 
tion liad assumed so virul^'iit a form, 
suhnulled, afte,r a vain attempt at re- 
sist aiice, shortly after; and 4he king, 
on the* 12th Alay, amidst general ae- 
•lamations, re-entered hi.s capital, now 
entiredv garrisoned, and under tho«*,un- 
tio] of the Austrian troojis, * 

It w'lis during tlieso events, ^so 
fatal to tho cause of revolution in 
As utiles, that the old government w as 
overturned in Piedmont, and the staft- 
dard iff treason hoisted on tho citadel of 
'Purin. Tin* aeeount of that imjfortant 
but ill-timed event, which took 4 >laee 
on the 33th March, has been olreaily 
given, a,s forming the last in the rata- 
Jomie of revolutionary triumphs which 
follow'cd the exjilosioii in Spain. As 
it broki* out at the very' tinfe when the 
Kea])olitiin armies were dissolving at 
the sight of the Hungarian hussars, 
and only ten days before Naples op<}n- 
eil its gates to the victoi-s, it was obvi- 
ously a hopeless movement, and the 


only wisdom for its promoters would 
have been to have extricated them- 
selves as quietly and speedily as tlicy 
couM from a contest now plainly l>e- 
coine for the time hopeless. Ihit the * 
extreme revolutionary party, deem- 
ing^ tlien\^elves too far committed to 
recede, determined on tlfe most de.s- 
jferate measures. War was resolved 
on hyihe leaders of the movement at 
Alessjindriii, which had always been 
the focus of ,tbe iiisunection, and a 
ministry installed to carry it into ex- 
ecution ; but the Prim'c Kegent cscaji- 
ed in. tlie night from Turin, w ith some* 
regiments of troops, upon^whbni Tkj 
could still rely, to Novan’a, where the 
nucleus of a royal unny began to bo 
formed, from whence, two days after, 
he issued a declaration renouncing tlie 
oflico of Prince Regent, and thus giv- 
ing, as ho himstdf •Sfiid, ¥‘now an<l 
for ever, the mo.st r<.‘speetful prooj of 
ohedience to ^ the royal authority.'’ 
This made all persons at Turin who 
w'ere still under tho guulanec of 
avvare that the cause oi revolution was 
for the present hopeless. Symptoms of 
retiirningloyalty appearedin the army ; 
and Pouiit de la Tour, who wivs secretly 
imdujed to the royalists, resolved to 
retire to Alessandria, with such of the. 
troops as lui could rely on, to await 
the ]K)Sisible return of lietter times; 
and orilcrs were given to that efteet, 

^ 81. Mcaiiwdvile the allied sovta'cigns 
at Layhach were taking the most vigar- 
,ou8 measures to crush th® insurrection 
in Piedmont. The Kmperor^f Austria 
in.stantly ordered the tormation of a 
corjis of observation on the frontier of 
tl^t kingdom, d*iwn froip the garri- 
sons in the Lorn bard- Venetian pro- 
vinces ; and Ihc Emperor of Russia 
directed the assembling of an army ot 
100, 000 men, taken from tbe ainiieS 
ol tho'^South and Poland, with instnic- 
tions to inarch direct tow’ivrd.s Turin. 
Requisitions were made to the Htd^etic 
cantons to take prei'autionary measures 
against a conflagration w’hich threat- 
ened to embrace the whole of Itah'. 
Refopo this resolution, however, could 
Ik*, earned intQ effect, intelligence w’as 
received that th»? queeirs regiment of 
dragoons liad left Novarra amidst cries 
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of * * Vivft la Costitiuione ! ” Tliig news 
ao elevated the spirits of the insurgents, 
that the orders retire to Alessandria 
were conntennanded ; and, on tha fol- 
lowing day, they issued from the seat 
of ^vemment a proclamation, in 
whilm, after declaring thati the king 
was a captii^e in the hands of Ausiria, 
and that the Rrince Regent had been 
deceived, they called on the Piedmon- 
tese to take lip arms, promising them 
** the succour of the Lombards and the 
support of France,” This appeal had 
little effect ; the intelligence or the un- 
‘ resisted march of the Austrians towards 
Kapils ftwze every heart in the capital. 
At Genoa, however, the popular deter- 
mination was more strongly evinced, 
A proclamation of the governor, call- 
ing on the people to abandon the coii- 
siitutiou and submit tltemselves to the 
fonucr gttvemn^nt, led to a fresh 
corntnotion, in which he narrcnvly 
es&pod with his life, and which wius 
only ap|Kiased by the appointnient of 
•a«jiiij.ta of govmimeJit comi^osed of 
^the most decided jwpular chiefs. The 
intelligence of this fresh insurrection 
greatly raised the spirit of the leaders 
at Turin, and the preparations for war 
in the capital were continued with un- 
abated zeal by the government. 

82. But it was too late : the fate of 
tlie Piedmontese revolution had lieeu 
determine in the paastis of the Ab- 
ruzzi« Already, on the requisition of 
Qhailcs Felix, the de|H>8ed king, a 
corps of Aifstrians, fifteen thousand^ 
strong, had been assembled, under 
Count Biibim, on the Ticino, the bridg- 
es over which had been broken down, 
to prevent any coi^imunication with 
the in.sui'f^ents. General La Tour, 
meanwhile, the goveniw of Turin, see- 
ing the cause of the revolution hof»e- 
«]ess, and wisliing to avoid the intcifer- 
ence of foreigners, was taking lUfeasures 
to 1 ‘estore tlie royal authority tliert 
“without the intervention of tne Aus- 
trians ; and a large part of the army, 
especially the royal carrbineers, were 
ali'eady disposed to second him. But 
}fls designs were discovered and. friis- 
tiuted by the Minister War, a stanch 
revolutionist, who caused sevwal regi- 
ments known to be most attached to 


the constitution to come to ^ Turin, 
w^hei*6 they had a skirmish with the 
carabineers, which ended in two-thirds 
of the latter body leaying the coital 
and taking the road to Novarra, were 
eight thousand men were already as- 
sembled round the royal standard. 
The knowledge of their strength, which 
nearly equalled that of the troo^is on 
the other side, and of the certain sup- 
port of the Austrians, ^ade the mein- 
f^ers of the iuxita lend a willing ear to 
the prop(»als of the Count Moceuigo, 
the Russian minister, who suggested, 
in the name of the emperor, a submis- 
sion to the king on the condition of a 
general amnesty, and Gie hApo of a 
constitution which should guarantee 
the interests of society. 

83. But, as often hapjicns in such 
convulsion^ the ardour of the extreme 
and enthusiastic of the insurgimts de- 
ft*atctl all the clforts of tlie more moder- 
ate of their party, and left to the Pied- 
montese the exasperation of civil w’ar 
amlthe bitterness of foreign subjuga- 
tion. €’he majority of the junta coii- 
tiniied to hold out; and their eyes 
were not o|)ened to the declining cir- 
cumstances of their cause j?ven by the 
disbanding, of several battalions of 
the militia,’ who, instead of joining 
the general^ rendezvous at Alessandria, 
left their coloui’s, and returned home. 
At length, seeing no pri>s]>ect of an 
aoeominodatidn, the Count de la Tour, 
who had joined the royal army at No- 
vaira, and was at its head, having 
V'oncerted measures with the Austrian 
general, advanced to VercclH. Here, 
nowever, he was im^t by n considerable 
IkkIv of the insurgents, and not d<*cm- 
ibg hiiris(4f in suilicient strength to en- 
counter them, he fell l>ack to Novarra, 
where he was joined, on the 7th April, 
by ^e Austrians, who had crossed the 
Ticino at Bullalora and Mortara. Their 
junction, w'liich ttwk place at two in 
the morning of the 8th, w<ts unknown 
to the insurgents, who, driving the 
light troops of the royalists before 
them, appeared at ten in tbo morning, 
in front of the bastions of the place, 
anticipating its speedy capture, and aii 
easy victory. But they were soon nn- 
deceived. Suddenly a teiTible fire of 
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crape aM musketry opened from the Q brilliant staff, and followed only by 
bastions ; as the smoke cleared away, the national troops, made his public 
the Austrian uniform and shakos were entrance into Turin, Vhere the royal 
scenjaborv^o the parapets, and the in- auth(^ity was immediately re-estab* 
suvgwts found themselves encajged lished. The revolutionaiy journals 
with the combined Austrian and Pied- disappeared ; the clubs were closed ; 
moutese forces, nearly triple their own, and the public funds, whic^j had lately 
isupported by the guns of the place, been at 69, rose to 77. On the follow- 
The effect of this unexpeited appari- ing day, the Austriah troops took 
tion was immense upon the spirits of po.ssessit)n of Alessandria, and other 
the assailants, ^rho immediate^ fell fortresses on the frontier ; and as the 
back towards Vcrcelli, The retreat old king, (’harles Felix, persisted in his 
was cmiducted at first with more order resolution to abdicate after he had be- 
than (5>uld have been expcctcid, as far come a fnje agent, and his sincerity 
as the bridge over the Agogna, at the could no longer be stispected, his bro- * 
entrance ot a long defile formed by ther, the Prince of Oarignan,*assumed 
the chaitssce, where it traverses the the title, and began to exercise the 
marshes. There, however, the rear- ]»ower8 of royalty. A commission was 
guard was chargM vigorously by the appointed tcAixamine the conddet of the 
Austrian horse, and thrown into con- chiefs of the insurrection : the leaders 
fusion ; the disorder rapidly spread to had, for the most j^art, escaped into 
the troops engaged in the deUle, who France ; but the effects of fbrty-th|eu 
were already encumbered with their ar- were put under seciuestmtiou, and them* 
tillory and boggajje-waggons ; and ere selves executed, happily only in effi^. 
long the whole dispersed, and so^it 85. The violent repression of uic , 
tboir homes, leaving their caniron, revolution in Italy, by the Austriah, 
baggage, and colours, to the enemy, bayonets, was followed by a great va- 
84. Tliis affair terminated the war, riety of harsh and oppi*essive measures 
although it had cost only a few killed on lilie part of the conquerors, whicli 
and wouiidj^ to the defeated party ; augured ill for the peace of the peniii- 
so swift had been their fliglit that very .sula in future times. A gcncml dis- 
ft*w prisoners were taken. The juntii armament of all the provinces of the 
at Turin, uf)on hearing of tliis defeat, Neapolitan territories where Austrian 
gave oiders to evacuate the capital, soldiers liad been assassinated, was dts 
ttud fall back to Genoa, wlA»re they creed, and enforced by domiciliary 
declared they would defend themselves visits ; the wliolc irregular corps, ihised 
to the lost extremity. lJut it is sel- since 5th July 1820, were disbanded^ 
doni, save in a single city, that the^ foreign journals loaded witn such heavy 
caiisi* of an insurrection can l>e main- taxes us amounted to a prohibition ; 
tallied after a serious defeat. Thp and the most rigorous inquiry made 
constitutionalists melted away on all into the books, inaiiy ot them highly 
sides ; every one hastened to show not dangereus, which had put into 

only that he was loyal now, but hail the hands of the young at schools, 
bt^en so throughout, and in the worst The king, on Ris rkurii, published a 
times. Finding the case hopeless, the decree, engaging to “ stifle all personal ^ 
junta surrendered their yH)wer8, onathe resentment, and make the nation for- 
dtiy following, to a committee of ton, get, in yeara of prosperity, the disas- 
invested with full power to treat. They tfous events w'liich nave stained tho 
immediately sent a deputation to Gen- last days of Neapolitan history;" 
ciul La Tour, offering him the keys but within three days after, measures 
of the capital, and ent^eatihg that it of severity iK^gkn. Four courts-martial 
should be occupied only by the nation- were conkituted, to take cognisance 
al troo}>s. Tliia was agreed to, and it of the military who had taken part in 
was promised tliat the Austrians should the revolts which c4ided in the revolu- 
not advance beyoml Vercelli. Ou tho tion, and several oT tho leading depu- 
12th, General Tour, surrounded by ties of the assembly wore sent into 
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<*oiifiiieinent in Austria. By a deci'oc 
on July 1, which (lomineiited, in aevert* 
Imt just torma? on tlieir ti’eachemis 
conduct, tlio army, wliii li had hcen 
thje chief iustrninciit of the revolution, 
was dishaiided, and reoi^.niiscd anew 
on a difthrent foatin*/.* 'ithc finances 
vrerc foun^ to be in so deplorable a 
condition, thi»t loans to the ainoniit of 
3,300,000 ducats {1‘850,000) alone en- 
abled the kin*? to provido for imme- 
diate necessities, iUid heavy taxes were 
levied to enable him to carry on the 
government. Finally, a treat v ^\as 
higuod on 2Sth October, by wiiich it | 
w'iis sti}lihlate<l that the army of ocen- 
patioii should consist of forty- two thou- 1 
sand men, iii'duding seven tlionaand j 
cavaliy,* besides the troff{)s statiom*d 
in Sicily ; and that it should remain 1 
in the Nca})oUtun teiTitory for thrr'e | 
y^'ars, efftirely*at the charge of its 
ii^hahitants. 

80. Piedmont did not fare betttT, 
after the dissolution of the rovolutiori- 
* ary /oives, than Naples had done. 
The prosecutions against the pi inoijial 
authors of the revolt, both civil and 
military, were conducted with vig*»ar, 
and grc'at numbers ol‘ jjersoiis were 
arrested, or deprived of their employ- 
imuits. Happily, how{M'er,u.s the whole 
<'hief3 of the i‘ons[)iracy hud cscaficd 
into France, there were no eajiital ex- 
ecutions, except among a few of the 

g, “ L'anhfie est la princMpalo cutise de ces 
iT»anx. Fact^'usc, ou cntreteuue [tar dts 
factions, die nous a abandonuMS uu momeift , 
ilu danger; et nous a par U, pnvds d*s 
nioyeiJi do prfivcnir le.s nialheurenses ot»nsf 
<iuences d'une revolution. 8'etant livicc a 
line sette qui ddnut tous lei liens dc Li snl» 
onliiiation, |*t de I’obtflssanve, I'annee, apil:-. | 
av(Mr trahi kcs devoirs envers nou.s, s’e»t vue 
incapable de remplir les devoirs <iue la rc- 
voltc avaitvoulu lui iniposer Kile a eT»6re 
elle-uidrne »a destruction, et les cliafs qu’ellc 
s’etait doiintis, u’ont fait que pnSsiaer a «n 
dissolution ; elle n'offrexjlus aiicune jfarantu' 
neccssaire a rexi.stenee d'une arnn^e ; le b)»u 
de nos data exi^e eopendant i'existcnce d’uiu- 
force prott‘ctnee, nous aviuis cte obliges de la 
demander k nos allies ; ils Tout mise k notni 
disposition. Nous devonsi; pour voir it son 
entretien, raais nous ne pouvons yias faire 
sapfiorter k noa mujets, le pesnnt faixieau des 
frais. d'une anw^e qui n'existo plus, parec 
qu'dle n’a lias su exmter^ Ces ntotift nous 
ont d^teriuiues disaonflve l'armt?e, k comjuer 
du 34 Mars de cette unii^e.” - Dccret, \Judlt 
1831. Annuain HUitorique, iv. 304. I 


[chap. VIII. 

moat guilty in the array. To framjuil- 
Use tlio fears of Auatna, and give sta- 
bility to the restored order of things: 
in Fiodmottt, a treaty lietweJh the two 
powers was concludod oh thr»2Gtli 
July, by which it was sti]iulated that 
an imi>orial force of twelve thou- 
sand men should continue in occui>!i- 
tioii, untiJi' September 1822, of Stru- 
della, Voghera, Tortona, Alessandria, 
Valencia, Coni, and \erceUi. Its pay, 
amomitiug to 500,000 francs (£20,00*0) 
a-montli, and its maintenance, extend- 
ing to thirteen thousand rations daily, 
was to bo wholly at the charge of the 
Piedmoiiteso govemicnt. A gen(*i*al 
amnesty, disfigured by so many excep- 
tions as to rtuider it applicable only to 
the mass of the insurgents, was ]>iib- 
lished 011 30th September ; and a few 
days after, a very severe dn-ree wes 
I lulminated against the secret societii .s, 
i which had brought such desolation 
I and humiliation on Italy. The king 
j made his public entry into Turin sbort- 
[ lyfftvr, as.sumi?d the reins of govern- 
ment, and appointed a royalist minis- 
I try ; but every one felt that it was a 
[ truce only, not a iieace, which had 
be(»n established betweeri^he contend- 
ing parties, and that beneath the trea- 
idierous surface there hiikcd the em- 
liers of a* t'finllagmtion which would 
break out with ailditiomil xdoh'iice on 
the lirstffavourablc opportunity. 

87. The Emperor Alexander found, 
on* liis return to St 1’eter.sburg after 
‘ the closing of tlie Diet of Warsaw, that 
tjie ilanger had reached his owm do- 
minions, ami infected even the guanis 
pf .tlie imperial palace. During his 
absence in Poland a serious mutiny 
occurred in the splendid regiment of 
the guards called SeinenolF, which hud 
beu6* e.stublished by Peter the Great, 
and was much, esteemed by the pr<‘- 
sent emperor. It was occasioned by 
undue severity of discipline on the part 
of ti e colonel, w’ho was a Courlandcr 
by birth,%nd?enamourcd of the Ger- 
man mode of compelling obedience by 
the baton. The ix'giment openly re 
fused to obey ordem, broke the win 
dows bf its obnoxious colonel, am 
was only reduced to obedience by the 
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(V)uragi?^n(l sang fmd o£ the governor 
()f St Petersluirg, Oeneral Milarado- 
vitch, at whose venerated voice tiie 
III lit inee®». were abashed^ and retireil 
to tl^r iiarracks. It was ordc'.red by 
the (•zar to be dissolved, ami the olii- 
rcrs and men disiieraed throiigli other 
regiments, and the moat guilty dtdiver- 
(hI over to comtS'inartia^ The St 
Ptdersburg papers all represented this 
mutiny as the result merely of niisgov- 
ernmeiit on the part of its colonel, and 
imeonnected with political events; but 
its sumauling so rapidly tlic military 
revolutions in Sj)aiii and Naples led ti> 
on o|*j)osIte opinion being generally 
cntertaiiff il, and it had no slight in- 
Uneiiee in producing the vigorous re- 
solutions taken at tlic congresses of 
'l’n»]>}nui and Laybucli against lln' in- 
surgents ill the south of Europe. This 
iinpn^ssioii W'lis ineresiacil by tlie eni- 
})('ror ill the following vavar, after his 
Hiiniial journey to the souiiiern pro- 
vmees, after th(^ usual great reviews of 
the army there, returning abruptly to 
St Petersburg. 

SS. In tiutli, Alexander was now 
setioMsly alarmed, and the suspieions 
^vluch he hnj conceived as to the fiile- 
hty of Ills troojis, and the dread of in- 
surreetum, not only embittered all the 
remaining years of his lile* but ma- 
liMially modified his external policy. 
This appeared in tlie, most "ticcisive 
manner in his eondiiet infegard to the 
<*r-*ek revolution, whieli liegan in this 
\ (Mr,. and which will form the interest- 
ing su})jc( t of a subse»jiieut chapter of 
this ilistoiy. Everything within and 
w ithout eminently favoured n great ami 
d('eisivt; movement in favour of Uie 
(i reeks, on ivhose behalf, a.s co-religion-® 
isls, the warmest .sympathy e.Ki.stcd 
among all elaases in the Kiissian em- 
j>ire. The army was iimuuinonaj,iii 
lavour of it, and at a great review of 
his guanls, tifty thousand strong, in 
September 1821, at Witepsk, the ieel- 
ings of the soldiers were so strong on 
the subject tlmt, amidst nfiUmmleii 
demonstrations of enthusiastic loyalty, 
they lould not be prevented from giv- 
ing vent to their wwlike ardour in 
favour of their (Ireiik brethren ,• Tlie 
new s of the insurrection of Prince Ip- 


silantiin Moldavia roaehed the emperor 
at l^ay badi, ami such was the eonster- 
nation of the Kuropdin powers at tlio 
revolwtions of Spain and Italy at that 
period, that no serious opposition was 
to be ajipreliended to any measures, 
how foniiidiihle soever, w'hi(di he might 
have proposed, against thi? Turks, or 
even tlicir entire expulsion from Eu- 
rope. But that veiy eircumstance de- 
tcTmimal the Czar, in opposition to the 
de(;lared w isli of both his army and pco- 
))hs to disavow the insurrection. » He 
.saw ill it, not, as lieretofore, a move- 
ment in favour of the C’hristian faitli, 
or an elfoii Ibrreligious freed«9m, but a 
nwolutioruiiy oiitbicak, similar to those 
of Spain and Italy, which he could not 
conn temuu e** with out departitig fn >n i 
his principles, or siippoit without the 
most imminent risk of the contagion 
sjircading to his own Iroops? He 
turiicd fi»r answer, fiocordingly, to tpe 
earnest applit ation for aid fro/n the in- 
.surgent (ina’ks, “Not being able to 
cofisuler the enterprise of Jpsilanti 
anything but tlie effect of the excite- 
ment which charm terises the present 
[tcriod. and of the inexpenence and 
levity of that young man, lie liad given 
orders to the Minister of tlie Interior 
to disapprove of it fonimlly. ’* The coii- 
.scMpienee was that the insuiTcction was 
( rualied, and a great mimber of the 
lu roi(‘ youtlis who had taken nj» arms 
in defence of their faith perished un- 
der the .sabres of tb(‘ Mussulmans. * » 

, ■* * Tlie Eni|HTur Alexander, in a highly in- 
c<*uvmation with M. dt:,Cliatt*aii- 
hiiaud ill Veiona iu ISi'.H, fxnJained hw views 
((nlhisiiniKn taut »uh,uua : “ Jt.-'UW hien aise, ' 
he, jMiue vous venu a Veroiie, alin 
•le n-ndi'e h la v^rjjtd. Aunez- 

vidis cru, goiiinie le diyent nos enneinis, ijin* 
rAIlianoe n’est qiVnii mot qiii ue aert qu a 
cou\ rir tics ambititms ? Ccla cut lui &tre vrai 
tlans raiK'iea ties tdioscs; niais ila'ajja 
hifii aujtuinrhiii do (iiiehjues iuterOts partitMi 
Iins, ([uaiid le inontle cixili.sO est eu penl 11 
nc, ]H‘Ut plus y avoir de Politique Anjrluisc, 
PiMinjaise, I'russienno, Autnehienne. 11 u’y 
II plus qu’nrip ]u.liti(juc gen^nde qm doit, pour 
Ic saint de tons. C^-re atlmise en eoniiiiun par 
Ics peiiidcs <‘r, lejjf rois. C'est a moi de mo 
inoutrer Ic premier convaincu dea principes, 
siir lewiucls j 111 fhutltS rAlliiiiicc. Uiic occa- 
sion s’etit piesciitee, le sonlfevemcnt # In 
(iihce. Ricn sans tloute n« puraisanit fitro 
jdua dans mes mfCrt^s, dans ceux de moii 
people, dans rojiinion tie mou pays, qu'uno 
guerre rcligieuao ooiitre la Turqmo ; unus J'ai 
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89. Thia year the already gigantic 
empire of the Czar received a huge ad- 
dition by the ajipropriation of a vast 
territory opposite Kanitschatka, pn the 
north-western coast of America. Seve- 
ral settlements of the Russians^ chiefly 
for the {inrpose of hshing ^id the fur 
trade, had«already been made on this 
desert and in]ipsj)itable coast from the 
opposite shores of Asia, whicl\, in the 
immensity of the wildeniess, had 
scarcely been noticed even by the Un- 
ited States, most interested in prevent- 
ing them. They w’ere for the most 
« part made on the shores which had 
been diat:ovei*ed by Captain Cook and 
Vancouver, so that, on tlie footing of 
]giority of discovery, the best claim to 
them belonged to Great Qritain. But 
England already possessed an enor- 
mous territory in the North American 
Continenl, amouutiiig to four miihon 
8<{'aare miles, of which scares a tenth 
capable of cultivation, an<l lier gov- 
ernment 'was indifferent to the settlc- 

• xjient of Russians on the coast of the 

• Pacific. The consequence was that 
they were allowed quietly to take pos- 
session, and on the 16/28 S(q)tepil>er 
the Czar iasued a uka.se defining the 
limits of tiie Russian territory in Ame- 
rica, which embraced twice as much as 
the whole realm of France, The ukase 
also confined to Russian subjects the 
right of fishing along the coast from 
Belijpng Straits to the southern ca|>e of 
the island of Ouroff, and forbade all 
foreign vesaals ^ fish within a hundred 

joiles of the coast, under pain of con-« 

• 

cm remarquer, dans les troubles du Pelopo- 
le ai$;p3u rcvolutiouuaire; dtis lors jc me 
KUia abstenu. Que n'^-t-on Tait ixtift- rumpru 
r Alliance? ♦On a cherchc tour k lour k me 
donner dea provocations: on a blessS mon 
amour-propre ; on in’a oumgc ouvertt ment. 
On me connaissalt bien mal, si Ton a cru qtie 
m ines principes ne tenaieiit qn’a des vanities, 
r>u }K>n valent c^der k <le.s ressent iiiiente Noti, 
ue me sSparemi )ainais dcs ninnarqurs 
auxquels je me suia uni. II Unit Stre }>erf|[is 
aux rois d’avoir des alTlanccK publiqucs, 

S aar se d^fendre contre lea soci^t^ secit'teK. 

a’ est-oe qui [tourrait me tenter ? Qu'ai Je tie- 
soin d’accroitie mon empire? La Providence 
n’a pas mis k mes ordres huit cent niiHe sol- 
fSatsjmur satisfaire mon ambition ; mais pour 
proi^er la religion, la morale, la justice ; et 
pour fairs regner ces prbeipes d’ordre, aur 
fesqaels repose la 8o#idW huraaine ” — Cha- 
TSAOBRiAsn, Congr:8 d$ Ferone, i 221, 222. 


fiscation of their cargo. These assumed 
rights have not hitherto been called in 
question, but as the Anglo-Saxons in 
America are as aspiring as tl^ Musco- 
vites, and growing even inoi'e n^udly, 
it is not likely that this will long con- 
tinue ; «aud it is not impossible that 
the two great races which appear to 
divide the world are destined to be first 
brought into collision on the shores of 
the Pacific. 

90. The increasing jealousy of the 
Czar at Liberal opinions, ana the se- 
cret societies by which it was attempted 
to propagate them in his dominionSi 
was evinced in the same year by a 
decree suppressing the orde» of F^- 
ma8on.s throughout the whole of his 
empire. In spite, however, of every 
precaution that could bo taken, tho 
secret societies continued and multi- 
plied ; and it was ere long ascertaine<l 
that they embraced not only many of 
tho first nobles in the coiintr>% but, 
what was far more dangerous, several 
of the officers high iu the army, and 
even in the imperial ^ard. Obscure 
intimations of the existence of a vast 
conspiracy were frequently sent to the 
Government, hut not in so distinct a 
fonu as to enable them 1$) act upon it 
until 1823, when a ukaso was issued, 
denouncing, under the severest penal- 
ties, all s*ecret societies, especially in 
Poland i and a number of leaders of 
the “ Patriotic Society," in particular 
J ukasiijsky, Dobrogoy8ki,'Machynicki, 
aqd several others, chiefly Poles, were 
arrested, and sent to Siberia. It was 
hoped at the time titat the danger was 
thus removed, but it proved just tho 
reverse. The seizure of these chiefs 
konly served to warn the others of the 
necessity of tlie most rigorous socwicy, 
and gave additional proof, as it seemed 
to them, of the necessity for a forcible 
reformation in the State. The secret 
societies ra]ndly spread, esjmcially 
amongst the highest in rank, the first 
in jiatriotic spirit, and tho most gener- 
ous in fueling, both in the civU and 
military service; a melancholy state 
of things, when those who should bo 
the guardians of order are leagued to* 
gethet for its overthrow, but the na- 
tural result of a state of society such 
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tLR them existed in Russia, where the 
power of the sovereign, entirely desj)o- 
tic, was rested on the blind submission 
of the vjtft majority of the nation, and 
a loSipng for Liberal institutions and 
the wijoymont of freedom existed only 
in a very limited circle of the most 
iughly-educated classes, but was felt 
there in the utmost intensity. 

91. The flesponding feeliiigs of the 
Czar, occasioned by the discnwery that 
his efforts for t!lie amelioration of his 
coimt^ were only met by secret socie- 
ties bAded together for his destruction, 
was much aggravated by the failure of 
some of his most favourite philanthro- 
pic pinjeets. In many of the provinces 
in which the serfs had received from 
the sovereign or their lords the perilous 
gift of freedom, they had suflere<l se- 
verely from the change. The newly 
eiifninchised peasants, in many places, 
regretted the servitude which had se- 
cured to tliem an asylum in sickness or 
old age. In the province of Witepsk, 
where the change had been carried to 
a great extent, tnoy refused to pay the 
capitation-tax imposed on them in lieu 
of their bondagfi, alleging that they 
liad not the means of doing so ; and 
>H‘sieged th^empress-dowager, who was 
knowm to adhere to old ideas, with the 
loudest complaints on the ** fatal gift" 
wdiich they had received. *So serious 
did the disortlers become among the new' 
freemen, that they were only appeased 
by the (piaftering of i. large military 
force on the disturbed districts. Pjis- 
sui suffer^ even more than the otlier * 
countries of Europt*, in this and the 
preceding year, from the depreidatidh 
of prices, which fell with unmitigated 
severity on the holders of the imniensCi 
stores of its nide prtxlucc. Banks, by 
order of the emperor, w'cre established 
in many places to relieve the distrews 
of the surcharge*! proprietors, butVliey 
did not meet with general success ; and 
the advances meant to stimulate in- 
dustry, were t<X) often a])plied only to 
feed luxury or minister to <VprRvity. 

92. Tlie external transactions of 
Russia in regard to the Congress of 
Verona, the Greek revolution, and 
the Turkish war, will be I'ecounted 
more ^tably in the chapters which 


relate to those important subjects. 
But tliere are a few internal events 
in Russia which deserve notice befoi'© 
the melancholy period when Alexan- 
der paid the common debt of mortal- 
ity. The first of these was the dread- 
ful inundation at St Petersburg, in 
Noveinbe/ 1824. The einperor had 
just returned from a visit to Oren- 
burg, opd the south-eastern jirovinces 
of his empire, to his palace at Tsarcko- 
Selo near St Petersburg, when a teni- 
ble hurricane arose, which, sweeping 
over the whole of the Baltic, strewed 
its shores with wrecks, and inflicted 
the most frightful devastation on all 
the harbours with which it is studded.* 
Blit the catastrophe at the capital was 
so frightful, .that for some hm:irs it w*hs 
menaced with entire destruction, and 
all but accomplished a remarkable pro- 
phecy, made to Peter, the G^at when 
he commenced its construction, tlfat 
it would one day perish under fiio 
waves of the Baltic.* 

93. To understand how this hap- 
pened, it is necessary to obtain a 'clear 
idea of the local circumstances and a^tu- 
atiop of St Petersburg. "When Peter 
selected the islands at the mouth of 
the *rivor Keva, which, descending 
from the vast c.xpanse of the Lake 
I.ndoga, empties itself in a mighty 
stream into the Baltic, for the site of 
his. future cajutal, he w'as influenced 
entirely by the suitableness of its^tu- 
ation for a great harbour, of which 
^verely felt the wont, au Archangel, 
on the frozen shores of the White 
wa.s the only port at that period in his 

^ A purious incident, hichly characteristic 
of Peter, wcurred tneae constructions 
b<*gun. “ When the foundatloA of his new 
cni>iia1 was coinmeueing ou ttie desoUto 
islaiida of the Neva, which are now eoverod 
by the fori rf.sK of Cronatadt and the superb 
imlaccs of 8t Petersburg, Peter observed, by 
accident, a tree marked at a considerable 
height from the gnuind. He called a peasant 
iW Finland, who was working near, and asked 
him ‘what the mark waa for?’ ’It is the 
highest level,’ repHe<l the peasant, * which 
tlie water reached in the inundation of lOSO ' 
•You lie 1’ cried* tlie Czar in a fury; ‘what 
you say is impossible ; ’ and seizing a hatchet, 
he wit^ his own liands cut down tlic tree, 
hoping thereby to extinguish alike all me- 
mory of the formal’ Hood, and guard against 
the recurrence of tt similar calamity.”— 

SOUNlTZI.£,R, i 86, 86. 
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dominiona. Carried away Uy this ob- magiiificeuee, and the iinprci^lbn they 
ject, which, no’dnubt, was a very im- convoy of the power of the sovereign 
portant one, entirely overlooked by whose energy these mtirvels ha\ e 
the probable iinhealthiriess of thtf situ- been made to spring up amidst the 
ation* where a metropolis rested, like watery wildemetg. But the oiij|;inal 
Venice on urarshy islands, the hi^iest danger, arising^ the lowness of 
part of which was only elmiated a tew the situation, .and, its liability to in- 
feet above’ \he branches of the river undations, still continues. Great as 
with which thc^ were suiTonnded ; the it is, tlie jMlwer of the Clzar is not sh 
extreme cold which must eiisiuvin win- gi-eat as that of the Baltic waves, 
ter, from the close proximity of cnor- From the main channel, where the 
mous ice-fields ; and the prohahili^ of JJeva majestically flows through su- 
its being exposed to the gi'catest (fan- perb quays of granite., 8urmoui^e<l by 
gcr from a sudden rising of the waters piles of }\'ilacey, bmneh oil', as from 
* of tlie river owing to a liigh w^nd of the great canal at Venice, numerous 
Icng corftinuance blowing wa- smaller streams, forming by their in- 

of the Baltic, and hacking tliose tcrscctiOn so many isles, sonif* covered 
winch usually flow I’rom the Lake La- with streets, and forming the most 
doga. ft was this whiclf had ’ previ- ])opiilous quarters ; others adorned by 
ously occurred on more than one oocn- beautiful Villas and i>ublic gardens, 
.sioii, and whi('h now threatened the the recicution of tlie citizens duiing 
capital wfth destruction. their brief but brilliant summer. But 

^4. Regardless of these dangers, and ilieso canals open so many entrances 
of the enormous eoiisiuiifdiou of hu- f(»r the Hoods of the Nova, or waves of 
^maii life whi(^h touk pla('« during the the Baltic to poiietrate into every jwirt 
, building of the city, from the uu- of the city. None of it is elevated in 
hoalthiiiesH of tlie situation, which is its foundations more than a few feet 
said to have ainoiiutod to a hundred above the onliimry level of the water» 
thousand persons, the Gzar drov* on and the s]njciator shiuldei's to think 
the work with the iinpetuo>ity wdiich that the rise of the llooij, »wen in a 
formed so leading a feature in hlschar- .small degree, may threaten the entire 
acter, and at length the basis of a great city with desti action, 
city was laid amidst the watery waste. yo. Tlii^w’as wluit in cHect happen- 
Ou the spongy soil and low swam p.s, cd at this time. On st-veral former 
whiidi hud previously encumbered the. occasions the river had lu‘en much 
course of tlie Nova, tin* modern c,apitfil swollen ■ once, immediutoj^y" >>eforo the 
^rosc. Vast iiloeks of granite, brought birth of the present emjieror, it was 
fioin the ai^aoeiit jdains of FuilaiuU teif feet above its ordinary level But 
where tlyjy are strow(;d in huge massc-s 'this was a.s nothing compared to the 
over the surface, faced the (piays ; pa- tpriible inundation which now] iresaged 
lai^es were erected, of more'. fras^Ie ina- iiis d^ath. All the luth of November 
lerials, oii/Jie surfaee, within the isles; tiie wipd blew from the south-west 
and tlie Fersiicctive Newski is perlia]>s Vfth t^Brrific violence, and brought the 
now the most imposing street in Fu- Baltic waves in such a prodigious mass 
^rope, from the beauty of its edificc.s to ‘,^e month of the Neva, that its 
and the magnitude of its dimensions. waVu's were made to regewge, and soon 
The splendid fa 9 ade of the Admiralty, the quays were overflowed, and the 
the Winter Falace. of the (‘inperor, tfle lower parts of the city began to be 
noble Cathedral of St Isaac, tin? .statue submerged. This at finst, however, 
of Peter the Great, resting on a .single excited very little attention, as such 
block of granite of 1801) tciils wei^t, Hoods weft‘ not uncommon in the end 
the lofty pillar of Alexander, forrhbd of autumn ; but the alarm soon spread, 
of a single stone of tin same material, and tciTor was depicted in every visage, 
the largest in the wortd, combined in wlien it ra]»idly ascended and sprt*ad 
a single square, n*bw oveiqiower the over the whole town. By half- past 
imagination of the beholder by their ten the water in the Pcrspcctivs New- 
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ski was ^0n feftt d«{*p ; in the highest j lamity, which for a time seemed to hid 
jiartsof the city it was live. The Neva defiance to Uie utmosj: hnman efiorts, 
hail riflon fom* fathoms above its ordi- the Ostar in despair stretcdied forth liis 
nary level, and, worse still, it Was con- hands*to Heaven, and ini])lored that 
t] iiuinjfe to rise. The T^ple inhabitants its Ager might fall unon his own head, 
crowded to the upper '“^reys of the ami spaae his peojde. He did not, 
houses. IJespair S€dzed on every however, neglect all huniaji means of 
heart ; tile reality of the danger caiiic initi_guting the calamity. Throwing 
iiome to every mind ; the d^ ful sc(5iie.s hilusclf into a bark, he ^dsited in per- 
of the Deluge were realised in the very sou tin* IJnarters most threatened, dis- 
contre of modern ^nvilisatioii. AtUron- tribiitcd the troops in the way most 
fltadt a ship of tlie line w^as lifted up likely to be scrvi<*eablc, and exposed 
from agdiy dock, and floated over tbc himself to death repeatedly in order to 
adjacent bouses into the great sipiare. save his people. All would have been 
At eight in the morning the cannon of unavailing, iiowpver, and the city to- 
jtlariu he^an to be tliscJnirged- The tally desfroyed, if the W'ind liad not 
terrible w.'irning, repeated every min- m(3rcifully abated, and the waters of 
ute, so unusual amidst the ordiuaiy the Nova found tlieir usual vent into 
stillness of the cajutal, jiroved the ter- the llaltic. ^luniliecnl 8uh«<?Hption.s 
ror which was felt by government, and followed the calamity; the emperor 
augmented the general 00 ns tern ation. headed the list with fifty tliouflami 
Ships torn up from their ’anchors ; pouud.s. The most scilid lioflses wote 
l.oats filled with trembling fugitives ; impregnated with salt, and in amaii- 
slacks of corn borne on the surface of iier ruined; and a severe frost wdiicli 
ilu! waves from a great distance ; <*attlc set in immediately after, before tin; 
Imlfeting with the toiTent, intermingled water hadUrft the houses, augmi^ited 
with cori>sc.s of persons drowm*d, or the general sulfcring by filling the!:i 
at tlieir lad gasp, i.nploriiig aid ; and with large blocks of ice. Even tli^ 
immense ijuantities of furniture, and j rnosfrsobd granite was exfoliated, ami 
movsibles oUtovi ry description, m<*tv rniniWed awey before spring, from the 
floated on to the ino.st intricate and I ellects of the irost on the. humid strue- 
s<‘eludcd j>artH of the city. The waters j lures. The peo]>Ie regarded this eala 
continued to rise till four in*the after- j mitv as a judgment of Heaven for not 
noon, and evTiy one imagined that all 1 liaving assisted their (’hriatian brethren 
who could not stive themselve.sin boats I diinng their recent and frightful ]Mir- 
^c() 1 lId hi‘drowncd. The ruvsh was dread- 1 .secutioiis from the Tnrk.s — the cm jlercr 
Ini, accordingly, into every vessel that | ns a punishment for sins yf which Ji.^ 
' ‘Hild be seized on, and numbers i^was more immediately cmiceraed in his 
i dled in striving to get on hoard. At domestic relations. « 

five in the evening the wind fell, -and 97. Tin* year 1824 was miu’ked by 
the water sank as rajndly it had a ukas(V>rdering a levy of two in fi\e 
risen, and by the next mdlUiug tficj hundred males ovcf the \\h#lc empiri 
Neva had returned to its former chftnir, —a measure which brought 120,000 
lud. Tile total loSvS occasionuij by the meu to the ini])erial standaixlB. As 
wind and the inundation wis estiinat- this measure was ailopted during tin 
ed at 1 00,000, 000 rubles (£4, 000, OCi) ; contest in Creece, and when all thought 
five hundred persons ))erished in the. was turned towardvS the lihcrntion of its 
waves, and twice that number, sick or iiiliahitants from the Ottoman yoke, it 
iiifiriii, were drowned in their houses, was obeyed with alacrity, and even 
Such had been the violence of the wind cntlmsiosui. The persons drawn took 
and flood, that when tlic wifters sub- their deportnrS as for a holy war, 
sided they were found to have floate<l aihiidst the sh6nts of their relations|^Tid 
from their place cannons weighing two ncr^ihours ; and from them, in great 
tons and a naif. part, ivero formed the redouhtahlo 

9‘), At the sight of this tenible ca- bands ivhich in a fiAv years carried the 

vuL, ir. 
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Russian eagles to Varna, Erivan, and Louise- Marie- Auguste, under which 
Adriano^. A dangerous reyolt in the she had been baptised. The pair, 
Mune year broke out in the province of though too young for the serious du- 
Hovgorod, owing to the peasants hav- ties of their station, charmed ev^ eye 
ing been misled into the belief that by the beauty of their figures 4ia the 
the emperor ha4 given them their free- affability of their manners. But the 
4om, and |hat it was withheld by their union, however ushered in by splendid 
lords, which was only crushed by a prognostications, proved unfortunate : 
great display Of militaiy force and con- it ^ared %he fate of nearly all in 
siderable bloodslied. ft was the more every rank which are fonned by pa- 
alarming, from its being ascertained rental authority, bef^^re the disposition 
that the conspiracy had its roots in the has declared itself, the constitution 
military colonies recently established strengthened, or the tastes -%'nuHl. 
in the southern provinces. The hnan- The young empress was gifted with all 
cial measures adopted in 1820 the virtues ana many of the graces of 
1822, fdr withdrawing a large part m her sex. Her countenance, though 
the assignats from emulation, were not regular, was lightened by a swee^ 
continued with vigour and Success— a expression ; her hair, which she wore 
circumstance w^n, of rt>urse^ made a in mcks over her shoulders, beautiful ; 
progressive rise in the value of money, her figure was elegant, and her mo- 
and fall in that of produce, and added tions so graceful that she seemed to 
UCUchto\;he general distress felt among I'calisc the visions of the poet, which 
the class of producers. Already the made the goddess reveal herself by her 
ruble was w’orth 50 juir cent mote than step.* In disposition she was in tho 
it had been a few years before. A higbest degree amiable and exemplary, 
treaty was signed on the 27th April self-denying, generous, and affection- 
between Russia and the United States, ate. But with all these charms and 
which settled the respective limits of virtues she wanted the one thing need- 
their vast possessions in Nortli Ame- ful for a man of a thoughtful and su- 
rica : the line of demarcation was fixed perior turn of mind : she ras not a com- 
at 54® north latitude ; all to the north panion. She had little conversation, 
was Russian, all to the south Amc- few ideas, and none of tliat elasticity 
rican; and the reciprocal right was of mind > which is necessary for the 
secur^ to the inhabitants of both coun- charm of conversational intert*ourse. 
tries, of fishing on each other’s coasts, Hen(‘e even the earliest years of their 
navigating the Pacific, and disembark- marriage Tvere productive of no lasting 
•dng on places not occupied, but for the ties ; tney seldom met, save in public ; 
purpose only of trade with the inhr.- aftd the death of their twoonly children, 
bitanta^, or supplies for themselves. both ofvrhom’were daughters, deprived 
98. when, in 1793, the Empress .them of tho enduring Wul of paivntal 
Catlierine deemed it time to, select a love. No one need be told that conjugal 
siKiuse fQT her gfand.son, Alexander, ^ lidelitj’' is of all others the virtue most 
she cast her eyes on the family of the difficult to practise on the throne, and 
Grand -duko of liaden, who at that that it is never so much so as tf) sovc- 
time had three daughters, gifted with reigns of the mexst energetic and power- 
all the virtue and graces, and much of fui minds. Ardent in one thing, they 
the beauty, of their sex. They all made are not less so in another : of few, from 
splendid alliances. The eldest becabie Jnlius (‘icsar to Henry IV., can it be 
Queen of Sweden ; the}ounge.st, Queen said that they are, like Charles XII., 
of ; the second, Empress of ^ 

Russia. Married on 9 th Oumn 1793 Uncwiquered lords of pleasure and of iwim.” 

to young Alexander, the* only 99 Alexander vaa not a eeneuulisf, 
a»rfeen yeara of age, when slie wae fif. the passion for 

teen, slie^lc, acconfcng to the Russian meretricious variety, which soofteu in 
custom, the name 'of Elizabeth Alexe- 

jioua instead of her own, wliich was ♦ “Et vers incesau painit Deft.”— V irou.. 
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high rank has disgraced the most illus- 
triotis charactere. But his mind was 
ardent, his heart tenden and he had 
the li^hest ex^oyment in the coniiden* 
tial ifaTU^hemeiiUa which, rarely felt by 
any save with those of the opposite sex, 
can never be so but with them — ^by 
sovereigns whose elevationkeepa all of 
their own at a distance, fiefore many 
years of his married life had passed, 
Alexander had yielded to these dispo- 
sitions ; and the knowledge of his iiili- 
delitie% completed the estrangement of 
the illustrious couple. ** Out of these 
infidelities arose,’* says M. de Chateau- ^ 
briand, ‘^a fidelity which continued 
eleven years.” Alexander, however, 
.suffered in his turn by a righteous re- 
tribution the pangs of jealousy. The 
object of his attachment (a married 
Polish lady of rank) had all the beauty, 
fascination, and conversational talent 
which have rendered her couiitry- 
wonien so celebrated over Europe, and 
to which even the intellectual breast 
of Nimolcon did homage ; but she had 
also the spirit of coquetry and thirst for 
admiration whic^h has so often turned 
the passions they have awakened into 
a corisumingifire. Unfaithful to duty, 
she had proved equally so to love : tlie 
iiifiuence of the Emperor was, after a 
long constancy, supersedcKl^by a new 
attachment ; and the liaison betWH»eii 
them was almidy broken, wdi'en a do- 
mestic calamity overwhelmed him with 
ufil ic ti on. M eanwhile the empress, who 
hud left Russia, and sought solace^n 
foreign travelling, moum^ in silence 
and dignified retinnnent the^fidelity 
of her hnsbaud — the blasting of her 
Jiopcs. Yet even then, upder a calm, 
and serene air, and the cares of a life 
1 11 tirely devoted to deeds of boifefiCeiice, 
was concealed a heart wasted by sor- 
row, but faithful to its first attachnnfit, 
“How often,” says the annalist, “ w’os 
she surprised in tears, contemplating 
the portrait of that Alexander, so lov- 
able, yet so faithless ! ” 

100. From this irregula? connec- 
tion had sprung three children, two of 
which had died in infancy. But the 
tliird. Mademoiselle N., a child gifted 
w ith all the graces and charms of lier 
iiwither, though in delicate health, still 
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lived, and had become the object of 
the most passionate .affection to her 
father. It became necessary to send 
her to Paris, for thabenefit of a milder 
climate and the best medical advice ; 
and during her absence, the emperor, 
a solitary Permit in his palace, but 
thirsting for the enjoyment of domes- 
tic life, sought a temporary respite to 
his anxfety in frequenting the nouses 
of some highly respectable families in 
middle life, for tlie most part Germans, 
to w’hom his rank was known, but 
where he insisted upon being treated 
^ an ordinary guest. Th/ene^e often 
expressed his envy at the happiness 
which reigned in those, domestic cir- 
clas, and sighed to tiiink t|iat the 
Emperor of All the’sRuasias was com- 
pelled to seek, at the hearth of others, 
that felicity whicli his J^nd^ur or his 
faults had denied him at his own. Bilt 
the hand of fate was upon him ; be 
was to be pierced to the heart through 
the fruit of his own irregularities. His 
daughter, who was now' seventeen, Miad 
returned from France, apj^rently re- 
stored to health, and in all the bloom 
of yduth and beauty. She was engag- 
ed to be married, with the entire eon- 
sent of her father : the magnificent 
trousseau was ordered at Paris, but 
w’hen it ari-ived at St Petei’sburg slie 
was no more. So sudden w^as the death 
of the young jUmc6c^ that it occurred 
when tlio emperor was out at a re^ew 
of his guards. An aide-do*camp, witlf 
,if melancholy expression, approached, 
and requested leave to sjieak to him in 
private. At the first words he divined 
tlie wl¥)lc ; a mortal paleness over- 
spread his visage, dhd, turning up his 
eyes to heaven, ^lie struck his forehead 
and exclaimed, “ I receive the punish- 
ment of my sins ! ” 

101. These w^ords were not only de- 
scriptive of the change in the empei or's 
mind in the latter years of his life, but 
they presaged, and trul>, an impor- 
tant alteration in his domestic rela- 
tiohsi which sued a ray of happiness 
over bis last ‘moments. His mind, 
naturally inclined to deep and mysti- 
cal I'oliglous emcrti<rna, had been much 
affected by the dreadful scenes which 
ho had^witiie.ssed at the inundation of 
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St Petersburg, and tliis domestic be- 
reavoniexit completed the impression 
that he was suffering, by the justice of 
Heaven, the penalty of his trailsgres- 
sions. Under the iiiilucnce of these 
feelings, he returned to his original dis* 
]K)sitioiis ; taiid mysterious change 
took place in his mind, which so often, 
on the verge *of the grave, brings us 
back to the impressions of oift youth. 
He again sought the society of the 
empress, who had retiinied to St Peters- 
burg, was attentive to her smaTtestj 
wishes, and sought to eflaco 
collection qf former neglect 
kindness wl^dih adbetioii 
Thc'C^ng^Ht#^ not lost uiion ^wiip- 
blrf princeSi^ ^o still nourished in her 
inmost nmii: her first ^t^chment; and 
tile reconciliation wa4* rendei-ed corn- 
])letc bj^the Jencrous tears which, in 
ffrmpatliy witlfher husbamr.s sorrow, 
ilije shed over the bier of her rival's 
daughter. Hut she, too, was in an 
{dantiing state of health ; long years 
of abxicty and sulfering had weakened ! 
her constitution, and the physicians i 
recommended a change, and return to 
her native air. But the einpro* de- 
clared that tlio sovereign must not die 
elsewhere but in her own dominions, 
and .she refused to leave Russia. They 
upon this propossed tlic Crimea; but 
Alexander gave tlic preference to Tag- 
ax iiuu. The emperor fixed his depar- 
for tile 13th September 1825, 
%nrne days J>(»fore that of the empress, 
in order to prepare everything for hfu; 
reeciitiiiii. Though his o^vn health 
was broken, as lio liad not recovered 
from an attack of erysipelas, lv> resolv- 
i-d upon running flic risk of the jour- < 
iKJv : an expedition of some thousand 
miles had no terroi's for one the half 
of wdiose lile was sp«Mit in travelling. 

102. Sincerely religious to the ex- 
tent even of being superstitious, the 
emperor had a presentiment that ^his 
journey was to he his last, and that he 
was about to expire hejide tlie enlpi*ess, 
amidst the iiowery meads and baltay 
air of the south. Impressed wuth this 
idea, he had fixed his departure for tlic 
1st September ojd 'Style (13th), the 
day after a solemn sei-vice had lieeii 
celebrated in the cathMral oP Kazan, 


on the translation of the bones of the 
great Prince Alexander Newski from 
the place of his sepulture at Vladimir 
to that holy fane ou the banks of the 
Neva. On every departure for^ long 
journey, the emperor had been in tin; 
habit of repairing to its altar to irniy ; 
but on this occasion lie directed the 
metropolitfci bishop in secret to have, 
tlie service for th^i dead chanted for 
him when he returnqd on the follow- 
ing morning at four o'clock. He arriv- 
ed there, accordingly, next da)^,at that 
•l*a|Jly hour, when it w'as still dark, and 
was H&t by the priests in full costume 
as ^ the burial service, the^sevvicc of 
whfbn'was chanted as he approached. 
He drove up to the cathedral by the 
in^nificenl .street of Perspective New- 
ski in a simple calcche dmwn by three 
horses abreast, without a single ser- 
vant, and reached the gate as the fiiht 
streaks of light were >K‘ginning to a]>- 
jicar in the eastern sk}-. W rapped in 
his military cloak, without liia .sword, 
and bareheaded, the empei or alighted, 
kissed the cross which the archbishop 
pieseiited to him, ami entered the ca- 
tlicdnil alone, the gates of which were 
immediately closeii afltyi liim. The 
prayer ap]K»iute(l for travellers was 
then chan ted ; the C'zar knelt at the 
gate of the r.ul which siinouuded the* 
altar, and received the bcmedictiou ot 
the prelate, who placed the sacred 
volume ou his head, and, receiving 
with pious rare a consecrated cro^^ 
atid sonic relic of the saint in hi< 
bosom, he again kissed the emblem of 
^salvation, “ wliiidi gives life, and de- 
parted alone and umittended, save by 
the priests^ w'lio continued to sing till 
1 he was beyond the gates of the caiht*- 
dral the chant, “God save thy People." 

103. The archbishop, called in the 
Gfcek (Tiurch “the Seraphim," re- 
quested the emperor, w'hile his travel- 
ling cai riage w'hs drawing up, to hon- 
our his ceil with a visit, wliich he at 
once iiffveeil to do. Arrived at this 
retreat, ilie conversation turned on the 
ikhimnikt an order of peculiarly an*'- 
tere monks, w'ho had their cells in tin* 
vicinity. The emperor expressed a 
wish to see one of them, and iminc- 
A term eoiiscciated in the Russian Cliureh 
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diately the archhishop accompanied 1 admired the roinan tic moim tain seen - 
him to their chief. The emperor there ery and beautiful sea-yiews, invaUin^< 
found only a small apartment funiish- those of theCorniehe between Nice and 
ed with deal boards, (iovered with black (Jenoa*w'bich the route presented. At 
(doth, ami hung with the same funeral Ohimi, however, on the lOtli, after din* 
gjirb. “ I see no bed,” said the empe- ner, when conversing with Sir James 
ror, Here it is,'* said tbemonk, and, Wvlie, his l»ng-tiied ancffaiyiful medi- 
drawing aside a cuidain, revealed an cal attendant, on his jimxiety about the, 
alcove, in whi(di was a eolSii covered empress, who had jUst ’heard of thtj 
with black cloth, and surrounded with death of^lie King of Bavaria, her hro- 
all tlie lugnbrioue habiliments of the tlier-in-law, he mentioned, as if aced- 
dead. “ Tliis,” he added, “is rny bed ; dentolly, that he felt his stomach de- 
it will tre long he yours, and that of ^mi^ged, and that for several nights his 
all, for their long sice]).” Thee]^ipM6jfor*'s}c<^^d. been disturbed Sir James 
was silent, and mused long. '"Then ^Mtpfjpulse, which indicated fever, 
sudderdy starting from his rever|^ as dP|^Plle.stly counselled^ f he ^^ptio]l 
if recalled to the affairs of thi.s remedies. , 2 % J ;!li»^'e no 

be bade them all adieu witli the words, neeit'di yon,” re|)liodr^^''iieApew)r, 

“ Prav for me and for my wife.' He smilll^, “ mfr qf 
a‘«cended bis open ealeebe, the borse.s copceia— I know how to treat myself, 
of which bore him towards the .south Besides, my trust is in (lod, and in the 
with their accustomed rapidity, and strength of my constifution."* No#* 
\vj«s soon out of sight ; but he was still withstanding all that could be saitl, li*i 
imeoveiTd when the carnage disa))]»Hir- jiersisted in his refusal to take medi* 
cd in the obscnin* grey of tlic morning, tine, and even continued Ids jounuy, 
104. Alexander made the journey in and exjiosed himself to liis wonted 
twelve days ; ami as the di.stanec was fatigue on horseback when returning 
above fifteen hundred miles, and he along li e ptstileiitial shores of the 
was obliged to stop at many ]»lacc-s, In* J'ulrKl Sea. 

must liav(‘ g»ne from a humlred and 105.* He returned to Taganrog on the 
fifty to two hundred miles a-day. He 17 th, lK*ing the exact day fixed for that 
was fully impressed >vith the idea of event 1 adore Ins dejiarture ; but already 
Ins nppioaeldng death the whole wav, .shivering fits, smuiceded by cold ones, 
and ufLcn tasked the coaclimnii “if he the well-knowm symiitoms of intermit* 
had seen the wamleriiig .star ? ’* “ Yes, tt nt fever, had shown themselves. Tlu' 
our mnjesty,” lie rej)lied. “I>oyou em]>ress, wdth whom he shared eterv 
know what it ])resages ? Mi.sfortum’ instant that could be spared f^m th# 
UK I death : but (lofsw’ill be domf” /ftrcH of empire, evinced to him the 
Arri^edatTaganrog, hedevotedseveral most unremitting attention, <ind by 
days to preparing everything for tin* the earnest entreaties of his physician 
( 111 press, which be did with tin* utmost lie was ^it length prcvaileil on to take 
solicitude and care. She arrived ten, some of the usual Aunedies presciibed 
day.s after, and they remained togctliei' for such eases. For a brief space they 
for .some. week.s, walking and drivingout had the deaiivd efl’cct ; and tlie adviec.s 
in the forenoon, and eonvcr.sing alone sent to St Petersburg of the august pi- ^ 
in the evening wdth the iitmo.st aflfee- tient’s convalescence threw the people, 
tion, more like newdy-inarried p«*rsons who had been seriously afannod by the 
thantliostiwhohad so long been severed, accounts of Ids illne.ss, into a deliriiuu 
'flic cares of empire, hov'cver, ere long of joy. But tliese hojies proved fat lac i- 
lore the emneror from this ebanning ous. On the 2r)th the, symptoms sml* 
retreat; ami on the urgent* entreaty d^ly became ihorc threatening. Ex* 

<d‘ (.’ount Wororizoff, governor of the i tieme weakness confined liim to his 
f’rimca, ho undertook a jouniey in that couch, and alanning desjiatches from 
]»i ovince. lie set out on the 1st No- (Jeneral Diebitcl# and Count Woronzoff 
A'cmbcr ; ami during seventeen da vs augmented his ankiety, by revealing 
tliat the ex]«cdition la.sled, allcrnatel^ i the cxistence^and magnitude of the 
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vast conspiracy in the army, which 
liad for its ohioct to deprive him of his 
throne and life. ** M 3 ’^iriend, *’ said ho 
to Sir James Wylie, “what a •fright- 
ful design! The monsters — the un- 
^teful ! when 1 had no thought but 
for their liappiness. ” * • 

106. Tile symptoms now daily be- 
came more aldrmmg, and the fever as- 
sumed the form of tlie bilious or gas- 
tric, as it is now called, and at last 
showed tlie worst features of the typhus. 
His physieiaus then, despairing of his 
life, got Prince Volkonsky to su^pest 
the last duties of a Christian. “They 
have sjiJoken to me, Wylie,” said the 
emiieror, “of the cnmm union ; lias it 
Teutly come to that?” “Yes,” said 
tliat fafthful counsellor, ‘with tears in 
his eyes; “1 speak to you no longer 
as a physician, but as a friend. Your 
j^ujesty *11115 nat a moment to lose.” 
lypxt day the emperor confessed, and 
with tlie empress, who never for an 
instant, Jay or night, left his bedside, 
received the last communion. “For- 
get the emperor,” said he to the confes- 
sor ; “ speak to me simply as a dying 
Christian.” After this he became per- 
fectly docile. “ Never,” said he to the 
empress, “have I felt such a glow of 
inward satisfaction o-s at this moment ; 
I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart.” The symptoms of erysipelas 
in hih leg now returned. “ I will die,” 
saichhc, “like my sister,” alluding to 
•the Ci rand-duchess of Oldenburg, who 
liad refused Napoleon aljiEifurth, aad^ 
afterwmiis died of that complaint. He* 
then fell into a deep sleep, and wakened 
when it was near mid-day, and the sun 
, «• 

* “ Lc monarque dit un Jour k M. Wylie, 
*Lfii8He35-inoi, je aai« inoW inline ce qu'il me 
faut : du repoH, de la solitude, de la tranouil- 
lite * Un autre jour, 11 lui dit : * Mon ami, ce 
aout mes nerfs quMl faut soimer : ils aont 
dans un d^oHIre ^pouvantabie.' ^C'estun 
nial,' lui ri^pliqua Wylie, “dont lea rois s^ut 

? >lu8 aouvent atteints que lee partlculiers.’ 

Surtout dam le$ temps aetmlsf* repliqua 
vivement Alexandre. ' Ah ! j’ai bien 
d’dtre malade.’ £nlln, en apparence 
aans aucune fibvrc, I’Empereur ae touma 
bnisquement vem le doctour, qui dfcait eeul 
Iki^sent. ' Mon ami,* a’Ccria-t-il, * quellea ac- 
tions, quellea Cpouvantables actions!' et il 
Ijxa sur le midecln regard terrible et in- 

couiprehenaible.”— .dnauttire Histonquet vik 
S7, note. ♦ 


was shining brightly. Causing the 
windows to be opened, ho said, looking 
at the blue vault, “What f^beautifiu 
day I and feeling the arms of em- 
press around him, he said tenderly, 
pressing her hand, * * My lore, you must 
bo very fatigued. *' These were his last 
wbrds. He soon after fell into a le- 
thargic sliep, which lasted several 
hours, from which he only wakened a 
few minutes before ^ho breathed his 
last. The power of speech was gone ; 
but he made a sign to the ernfaress to 
approach, and imprinted a last and 
fervent kiss on her hand. The rattle 
was soon heaid in his thrpat She 
closed Ills eyes a few minutes after, 
and, placing the cioss on liis bosom, 
embraced his lifeless remains for t}}e 
liist time. “ Lord ! ” said she, “ pardon 
my sins ; it has pleased Thy omnipo- 
tent power to take him from me.”t 

107. The body of the emperor, after 
being embalmed, was brought to th(‘ 
Church of St Alexander Newski at 
Taganrog, where it remained for some 
days in a ckapelU ardmU, surrounded 
by his mourning subjects, and was 
thence transferred, accomiwinied by a 
splendid cortege of cavakry, Cossacks, 
and artillery, after a long interval, to 
the cathedral of St Peter and St Paul, 
in the citadel of St Petersburg, W’hcre 
his ancestors were laid. Tlio long 
journejf occupied several weeks, and 
every night, when his remains were de- 
posited in the chiirch of tlie place where 
the procession rested, crowds of people, 

• “ Light— more light ! ” the well-known last 
Vords ft Goethe, as noticed by llulwer in his 
beautiful romance, “My Novel” Those who 
have witnessed the lost moments of the dy- 
ing, know how often a request for, or expres- 
sions of satisfaction for light, are among their 
lost words. 

t The empress oddressed the following beau* 
tif|f,l letter to her mother-in-law on this sad 
bereavement: “Maman, votro ange est an 
del, et moi, je vegbte encore sur la terre. Qm 
aurait pense que moi, foible malade, Je pour- 
rais lui sunrivTo? Maman. ne ni’abandonnuz 
pas, car je suis absolumeni seule dans co 
moud(> de«duuleurs. Notre cher d^fuut a re- 
pris son air de blcnveillance, son aourire me 
prouve qn’il est h^ureux, et qn'il voit des 
choses plus lielles qn'id-bas. Ma seale con- 
solation dans cetto perte irreparable est, quo 
je ne lui survimi ; J'ai respdrance do 
m'nnir bientdt k lui.'* — L'Inp^iutrick a 
Marie Feodobovka, 2 Dec. 182&. 
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from a ^eat distance around, flocked 
to t he spot to kneel downy and kiss the 
bier wliere their beloved Czar was laid. 
The boijr reached St Petersburg on 
the IQth of March, but the interment, 
which was conducted with extraordin- 
ary magnificence in the cathedral, did 
not take place till the 25th. The 
(jrand^duke Nicholas (wl^ since be- 
came emperor), with all the imperial 
family, was present on the occasion, 
and a splendid alsembly ot the nobility 
of Russia and diplomacy of Europe. 
There^vas not a heart which was not 
moved, scarce an eye that was not 
moistened with tears. The old gt^ena- 
diers, his comrades in the campaigns 
in Germany and France, and who bore 
the weight of the coffin when taken to 
the grave, wept like children ; and he 
was followed to his last home by his 
faithful servant Ilya, who had driven 
the car from Taganrog, a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles, and who stood 
in tears at the side of the bier, as his 
beloved master was laid in the tomb. 

168. The Empn^ss Elizabeth did not 
long survive the husband who, despite 
all her sorrows, had ever reigned su- 

{ ireine in her heart The feeble state of 
ler health (Sd not permit of hcracconj- 
)anying his funeral procession to St 
Petersburg, which she was passionately 
<lesirous to have done ; aiaf it was not 
till the 8th May that she able to 
leave Taganrog on her way to the capi- 
tiiL The whole population of the town, 
by whom she was extremely belo^jed, 
accompanied her for a considerable 
distance on the road. Her weakness, 
however, increased rapidly as she co!i' 
tinned her journey ; grief for the loss 
of her husl>and, along with the suddcti 
cessation of the anxiety for his life, 
and the want of any other object in 
existence, proved fatal to a constitu- 
tion already weakened by long ycJh of 
mourniiig and severance. She with 
difficulty reached Belef, a small town 
iu the government of Toule, where she 
breathed her last, serene ai^ tranquil, 
on the 16th May. Her remains were 
brought to St Petersburg, where she 
was carried to the cathednil on the 
same car which had conveyed her hus- 
band, and laid beside him on the 3d 


July. Thusterminated a marriage, cel- 
ebrated thirty years before with eveiy 
plxwpect of c^hly felicity, and every 
8plen(]>our which the most exalted rank 
could confer. ** 1 have seen,'* said a 
Russian poet, ** that couple, he beauti- 
ful as Hope, she ravishing as FeUcily. 

It seems dbly a day since Catherine 
placed on their yout^ul heads the 
nuptial^crown of roses : soon the dia- 
dems were mingled with thorns ; and 
too soon, alas ! the angel of death en- ^ 
vironed their pale foreheads with T)Op- 
pies, the emblem of eternal sleep.*' 

109. Had Alexander died sliortly « 
after the first capture of Pari^in 1814, 
he would have ief|; a name unique in 
the history of the world, for never be- 
fore had so ^reat a part been^ nobly 
played on such a theatre. It is hard 
to say whether his fortitude in adver- ' 
sity, his resolution iy dangpr, or his 
clemency in victory^ were thou mSst 
admirable. For the first time in the 
annals of mankind, the sublime prin- 
ciples of the forgiveness of iniuries* 
were brought into the govemm&t of* 
nations in the moment of their highest 
excitement, and mercy in the hour of 
triujTi])h restrained the uplifted hand 
of jukice. To the end of the world the 
flames of Moscow will bo associated 
with the forgiveness of Paris. But 
time has taken much from the halo 
which then environed Ins name, and 
revealed weaknesses in his cliaracter 
well known to his personal friendS, 

the existence of which the splendour 
*of his former career had haraly per- 
mitted to be suspected. He hod many 
veins of magnanimity in his character, 
but htf was not a tl^oroughly great man. 
He was so, like a woman, -‘by impulse 
and sentiment, rather than principle 
and habit Chateaubriand said, *Ml 
avait rfime forte, mais le caractere« 
foible.” He wanted the constancy of 
puiqxise and perseverance of conduct 
which is the aistinguishing and high- 
est mark of the masculine character. 

1 10. W arrn|hearted, benevolent, and 
affectionate,, he was without the steadi- 
ness w’hi(!h springs from internal con- 
viction, and the consistency vrhich 
arise.s fi-om tli5 flings being perma- 
nently guided by the conscience and 
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ruled by the mson, Ho was sinuorely fablisliod for ever the succession to tlie 
lesivoQS of proiuotiug the happiness of erowii in the usual order, tho males 
liis subjects, and dee]>ly impressed with sueeecdiufr before the females, and tlie 
a sense of duty in that respect ; luet his elder in both before the youiig^. This 
« projects of amelioration were not based settlcMiient had been formally sane- 
upon practical information, and con- tionud by the Emperor Alexander on 
sequently, in great part, faile^l ill ctfect. two solemn occasions, and it coiisti- 
They aavoifrc^d , more of tho philan- tnted tho acknowledged and settled 
thropic dreainstof his Swiss preeeptor law of the engpire. As the late emperor 
La rlarpe, than either tlie n\iinm‘rs, bad only two daughters, both of whom 
llpiistoms, or character of his own died in infancy, the undoubted heir to 
*peo}>1e. At times he was magnaiumouH tho throne, when bodied, was tlu 
and licroic, when eirciimstaiiees ealleil Grand-duke (\>nstantine, then at War- 
forth these elevated qualities ; but at sawr, at the head ot tho gnvcrnnl^nt of 
• others he was llc.vible ami weak, whoa Poland. On the otlier hand, theUrand- 
he foil uitler inlluences ofa less <Mvdit- duke Nicholas, the next youngc»* 
able description. Ksscntially religions biother, was at St retorsburg, where 
in his dis)K>sition, he sometimes sank lie was high in command, and murli 
into the •Ireains of supersUtioii. The beloved by the guards in militarv 
antagonist of Napoleon at one time }H>sate 5 jsion of the capital. 1 n these eir- 
ciitno to slmre tho reveries of Madame cuuisitances, if a contest was to be .ip- 
K^ulenerfat ano^lior. At1e< tian^ite in prehended, it was between tlio youngiu’ 
private life, he yet broke the heart of lirotlier on the .spot cnde,iv(niring to 
Ills empress, who showed by her noble , supplant the elder at n distance. Ne- 
conduet on his dcatlibed how eutirely [ vcrthelcss it wasjust thereverse. There 
•she worthy of his regard. His ' uas a (’ontest, but It was betwoen tlio 
^character ailords a memorable oYample i two brothers, eaeh endeavouring to 
of the ti'Utli so often enforced by mor- i devolve the eiiqnrc upon tlic other. 
alLsts, «o generally forgot in the uojhl, j IIJ Intelligence of the ])rogrcss of 
that it is in tlie ruling jiower of the ^ tlie malady fif AlexandiT was eommu- 
iniiid, rather than the impuNes l>y i nn ated to ( 'onstanflrie at *\Vfirsii\v, as 
which it is influenced, that the <lis(in- I regularly as to the enipress-mother at 
guishiiig maik of •Y^haracter is to be St Petersbnrg; and it w. is universally 
looked for; and that no amount of j supposed that, as a matter ot course, 
generosity of dLsposition can eonijum- i ujion thewdemise of the O, ir, to whom 
sate the want of the hrrancss which he was only ciglittsm months vouiigcr, 
to control it. i he would siiccee^l to tlie tliioiic. Tht' 

111. The •death of Alexander wa^ aee^iuTits of the deatii of tin* icigiuiig 
succeeded by events in Russia of the •Ruvereign reached Warsaw on the 7tli 
very hig*liest importanee, and whieh T)et*embpr, wlieudiotli Constantine and 
rev(«iled the dt?}dln»f the abyss on the liTs yumgest brotliei, the Giand-duke 
cdg<‘ of which the despotic sov^reigns Michael, were at the ♦^uue. 'Hie former 
of Eurojie *slumbeivd in fanc'ied seen* Vas immediately eonsulered as emperor 
nty. It occasioned, ntdliH satne time, by the troojis, and all the mmisti‘M 
a contest of generosity between the tv^o and persons m ,'ittendanee in the 
•brothers of A lexandiM’, (!rtnstaiitinaafi<H laee. lliough he shut himself up in liis 
Nicholas, unexampled in liistory, and epartiTieiit for two days on receiving 
which resembles rather the fableiima^- ! the melnneholy intelligence. But to 
nanimity with which the ]ioet» extri- tlie avStomshment of every one, instead 
cate the dilhcAilties of a drama, on the of assuming the title and functions ot 
opera stage, than anytWng which oc- empire, 1^ absolutely forbade them , 
CUTS in real life. By a uka.se of 5/1 dth declared that ho had resigned his right 
April 1797, the Emperor Paul had of succession in favour of his young(‘i 
abolished the right ol^^choosing a sue- hi other Nicholas ; that this had becMi 
cessoroutof the imprrial family, which ' done with tho full knowledge and coii- 
Poter the Great li^ assumed, and es- j sent of the late emperor ; and that 
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Tnelu»ks was now omp<^r And in 
rilrC't, on the day following, thoOrand- 
(liike Michael set out for St Petersburg, 
holograph letters from C'on- 
staiJtiiie to tlie empress-mother and 
his brother Nicholas, in which,' after 
referring to a foiiner act of renuncia- 
tion in 1822, deposited in the archives 
of tlie empire, and wJdcli^ad received 
llie sanction of the lat(^ emperor, he 
iigain, in the most solemn mfinner, rc- 
})eated bis reiiufteiation of the throne.* 
ns. To umlcrstand how tliis came 
abou§ it is necessary to premise that 
the (imud-duke Cloustaiitiue, like his 
hrotlicr Alexander, had been married, 
at the ^arly age of sixteen, by tin* 
<n‘<l('rs of the Knifiress Cntherine, to 
liie Piinccss diilienne of Saxe-Coburg, 
a lifjuse which has since been ®lus- 
t rated by so many distinguished miir- 
ringes into tlie royal families of Europe. 
T!ie maniage, front the very liist, as 
alieiidv mentioned, ])ro\cd unfortun- 
ete: tlie savage muuners of theUmiid- 
duke proved iusn])})ort;d)]c to the ]>riii- 
r'*ss>; they ha<l no family ; and at the 
* Th'> letter to tlie cuunnss-inotlier was in 
t'U'sc wojdh • “Hfibituti dl's nion enfaiieo ^ 
iitieoniplir l.i Aitlojite, tiint ile 

fi*u niou |il:rtyjne du (UTuut einpeifur, lUn^^ 
*ine <‘t*Ue <le V, M 1 ; et me u'liiennant 
maiTitermnt en<*oi'H daiih Ie«i homes do cv 
inimnpe, )e <‘oiisiilt!re (‘omme nn** obligation 
III* e6dei iimn ilioit A In |un<<sTnte, eonioniu"’- 
ment mix dispohitirnm de I’aete de i'euijeio 
siirroidtede siu cession dans In/anulle iiii- 
li, 8. A. 1. Ic (Jrand doc Nicolas cl ii 
MS liciiticrs" In the letter, of the same 
o itc, lo the Ciniiid ftvilce Nicholits, (hmst.in- 
'.M*' thus i*\i»ress*xl himsclt : “je re;j5#i'h* 

> ' iiiiue un de\oir mumo, de priertr?;s-huii.hlc • 
mciit V M. 1 qu’elle d»ii{,oie aeeeptcT de moi, 
Tout le pn-mier, i/eo? oennent tk tuiHtoti ct^if 
) tJfhlr . el de me. ]>erm('ltrt*deliuexi>oscripu‘, 
n L levant mes veux a aueunc di^miti* mmveile, 
III a aueiiii litre nouveau, Je desue de eoir 
siTVor seulcment eelui de Ccsavouitch, dont 
i'.ii honoi’c pour mes par feu 

iiotre p&re Mon uiiKpie bonheur mua tmi- 
.lours qne V, M. I. daigne agiver les senti- 
nmnls dp raa plus pmfunde \ encration, f.t di* 
iimu devouement sans borncs ; sentiments 
dont j'olirc. eoininc gage, plus de trente an- 
iieesM’uii service tldfeh', et du ziHo le plu.s pur 
qiii m’animo envers L L. M Ics empereurs 
mc»n pfere et moii fifere de glorieuae nieinoue. 
Cost avec les jn6mos sciitirueiiA que je ne 
eessfjvai juftqu'd la fin de mm jmtrn de 
y. M. /., et PC# rf<!scen<7ai>.f« dtoix mm 
etmn, place actiielle Con.stantiv a I'hupv- 
roo-icp Marie et an (Irand-duc Nicocas, Stli 
December IS'iS. 8eWNlT2LER, Htst. Int. dt lo 
JiuSbie^ i. lilti, ltH. , 


end of four years they separated by 
mutual consent, and the Grand-duch- 
ess returned, with a suitable pension, 
to bar father in Germany. The Grand- 
duke was occupied for twenty years * 
after with war, interspersed wfth tem- 
porary but at Icngtli, in 

1820, when Im was Viceroy of Poland, 
his inconstant aifectioma were fixed by 
a I'olish lady of uncommon beauty anil 
fascination. She was Jeanne Grud||| 
zinska, daughter of a count and laudea 
proprietor at Jhstolaf, in the distiict of 
lh‘(»ml)crg. 8o aidcnt was the passion 
of Constantine for the l^olish beauty,* 
that lie obtained a divorcii* from his 
I first wife on Ist April 1820, and im- 
mediately espoused, though with tlic 
left hand, ^he object of h» present 
jiassioii, upon wdiom he bestowed tlio 
title of Trincess of Lowicz, after a 
lordship iu Masovia which he gav(:| to 
lier broth(‘r, and wiiich had forrn^ly 
fornit‘d part of tlie military a]>panago 
be.stowed by Napoleon upon Marsl^al 
Gavonst. , 

111. The marriage of Constantine,* 
however, was with tlie left hand, or 
a one only ; the dfect of 

j wlji^li Wins, that, though legal in all 
j other rivspects, the sous of the marriage 
1 were not giiind-duk(\s, and could not 
i siiec.'eed to tlie throne; nor did tho 
prim ess by her marriagct beeojus a 
grand - duel less. Ihit in addition to 
tlii.s, Con.stjint.ine had come lu^ler a 
solemn engagement, though verbal, 
^nd on liis honour as a*f>nnce only, 
to renounce his right of snceessioii to 
the crown in favour of his brother 
Nicholas; iiud it wiis on this condi- 
tion fifily that the.consent of the etn- 
peror had been given to ^is divorii 
In puisuance this engagement he 
had, on the 14/2Gtli January 1822, 
left witli his brother, the Emperor* 
Alexander, a solemn renunciation of 
his right of succession, which had been 
accepted by the emperor by as solemn 
a writing, and a reeognition of Nicholas 
as heir to tlic it hronc. The whole three 
documents had been depivsited by him 
in a packet sealed with tho imperial 
arms, endorseil “Not to be opened 
till immediately ^ter my death, be- 
fore proceeding to any other act,” with 
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Prince Pierre V aasilttvitcli Lapoukhine, 
President of the Imperial CoiinciL* 
116. The intelligence of the death 
of Aleacmder arrived at St Petersburg 
on the lM;h December, in the morning, 
at the very time when the imperial 
family were returning thanljis, in the 
chapm of the palace, to Heaven for 
his supposed recovery, which the de- 

€ tches of the preceding day had led 
m to hope for. The first thing 
le was, in terms of the injunction 
of Alexander, to open the sealed pac- 
ket containing Constantine’s resigns- 
^tion. As soon as it was ojponed and 
read, the* Council declare<l Nicholas 
emperor, and iuvited him to attend to 
receive their homage. But here an 
unexpected difficulty presented itself. 
Nicholas positively refused to accept 

* “Ne rosonnala|ant en mol, nl le g^nic, 
ni nis talents, ni la mren ntSce^ire pour dtre 
jamais ^levd k la digriit^ sofveraine; k la- 
quelle Je pourrata avoir droit par ma nais* 
Bimoe, Je supplie V. M. 1. de tran8f6rer ce 
« droit k celui a qui 11 appartient apr^ moi, et 
ti’assut^r ainsi pour toujoura la stabiUtd de 
I'emplre. Quant k moi, j'l^outerai par cette 
renoneiation, une nouvelle garautie et un 
nouvelle force k I'engagement que j'ai soon- 
tan^ment et aolemiellemeot contracts, k Toc- 
casion de mon divorce avec ma premibre 
epouse. Toutes les circonatances de ma si- 
tuation actuelle, me portent do plus en plus 
a cette mesure, qui ptonvera k rempire et au 
nionde entier la sinedritS de mes sentiments. 
Daignez, sire, agi^er aveo bontd ma pnbre, 
daignez contribuer k ce que notre auguste 
mbre peuille y adherer ; et sanctionnez-la de 
votre assurance iniporiale. Dans la sphbre 
db la vie privbe, Je m'efTorcerai toujours de 
servir d'exempie a voa fldbles sujets ; a tout^ 
ceux qu*anime I'amoiir do notre ch^re Patrie.” 
— OoKSTAitriK d VKmpereiir^ St J'itertibourg^ 
14/26 Jan. 1822. The acceptance of the em- 
peror of this renunciation vras simple and 
unqualified, and dated 7A4th Feb. 182‘i. The 
emperor addhd a manifesto in the following 
terms, declaring Nicholas heir : ** L'acte 
spontand par lequel notre frere pulnd, le Cd- 
saro witch et Grand-due Constantin, ronmuc 
*k son droit sur le trdne de toutes leaJRnssies, 
est, et demeurera, fixe et invariabib. Xedit 
Acte de Renonciation sera, pour que la no-^ 
toridte en soil assurde, conserve k la Qranift 
GafcbddnUe de rAssomption k Moscow, et duis 
les tmis hantes administrations de notre Em- 
plre, an Saint Synode, au Conseil de I’Empire, 
et au ^nat Krigeani En* consequence de 
ces dispositions, et conformdmont d la stricte 
teneurde Tacte snr la succession au trdne, 
est reeonnu pour notre heritier notre second 
fibre le Grand -due Nlcolasi .A lexa wore. 
Journal de St F^tertbow^, No. 150. Sohkjtz- 
LKB, L 163, 16A 


the throne. “I am not emperor,” 
said he, **and will not be so at my 
brother’s expense. If, mai^ining 
his renunciation, the Grand^tte Con- 
stantine persists in the sacrifice of his 
rights, but in that case only, will 1 
exercise my right to the throne.” The 
Council remained firm, and entreated 
him to accepfi their homage ; but Ni- 
cholas positively refused, alleging, in 
addition, that as Constantine’s renun- 
ciation had not beefi published or 
acted upon during the lifetime of the 
late emperor, it had not acquirA the 
force of a law, and that he was conse- 
quently emperor, and if he meant to 
renounce, must do so afresh, when in 
tlie full possession of his rights. The 
Council still contested the point; but 
finding the Grand -duke immovable, 
they submitted with the words, ‘‘You 
are our emperor ; we owe you an ab- 
solute oliedience : rfnee, tlien, you com- 
mand us to recognise the Grand-duke 
(Constantine as our legitimate sove- 
reign, we have no alternative but to 
obey your commands.” They accord- 
ingly declared Constantine empemr. 
Their example detennined the Senate; 
und the guards, being drawn upon the 
place in front of the Wifi’ter Palace, 
took the usual oath to the Cesarowitch 
as the nep emperor. The motives 
which determined Nicholas to take 
tliis steptwer© afterwards stated in c. 
noble proclamation un his own acces- 
sion to the tlirone.* 

ye. Matters were in this state, the 
<Jrand-duko Constantine being pro- 
claimed emperor, and recognised by 

* ♦'Noqs n’enmes ni Ip diair, nl le droit, 
de couskl^rer comme irrevocable cette reuon- 
OKp.tioD, qui n’avait point etd t>ubUbe lors- 
«|uVUe eut lieu ; et qui n’avaJt point con- 
vertie en lot Nous voulions ainsi manifester 
notre respect pour la premlbrc loi fondamen- 
tale ,de notre Patrie, sur Tordre invariable de 
la slci'.eBsion au trOue. Nous cberehious 
uniqueinent i garantirde la moindn atteinte 
la loi qui rbgle la succession au Trdne, it 
placer dans tout son jour la loyant^ de nos 
Intentions, etde preserver notre ohbre Patiie, 
mbine d un moment d'incertitnde, anr la per- 
Bonne de s(fti l^Sgitime soaverain, Cette d^ 
tenninatinn, prise clans la pnretS de notre 
conscience devont le Dieu qui lit au fond dcs 
cceurs, fat bdnie par 8. M. ITinn^ratricc 
Marie, notre mbre bien -aim^e. ” — Prodama- 
tion, 25 Dec. 1825; Journal dt St PiUrkbowrg, 
No. 150. SciiviTZLER, 1. 169, 170. 
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all the authorities at St Petersburg, 
when the Grand-duke Michael arrived 
there, |rith the fresH renunciation by 
the former of his rights, after the 
death of the late sovereign had ^en 
known to him. Nothing could be 
more clear and explicit than that re* 
Illuviation, concerning the validity of 
which no doubt could %ow be enter- 
tained. Nevertheless Nicholas per- 
sisted in his generous refusal of the 
throne, and, after a few hours’ rejioae, 
desivtched the Grand -duke Michael 
back to Warsaw, with the intelligence 
that Constantine had already been pro- 
claimed emperor. He met, however, 
at Dorjat, in Livonia, a courier with 
the answer of Constantine, after he 
had received the despatches from St 
Petersburg, again positively declining 
the empire, in a letter addressed “ To 
his Majesty the Eipperor.*’ Nicholas, 
liowever, still refused the empire, and 
again besought his brother to accept 
it. The interregnum continued three 
weeks, during i^ich the two brothers 
— ^a thing unheard of — were mutually 
decliniug and urging the empire on 
the other! At length, on 24th De- 
cember, Nicholas, Dcing fully per- 
suaded of the sincerity and legality 
of his brother’s resignation, yielded to 
what appeared the will of*Providence, 
mounted the throne of his fathers, 
and notified his accession %o all the 
sovereigns of Europe, by whom he was 
immediately recognised. 

117. But while eveiy thing seAnej^^ 
to smile on the young emperor, and he 
was, in appearance, receiving the re- 
ward of his disinterested and generous 
conduct, in being seated, by geneml 
consent, on the greatest throne in the 
world, the earth was trembling breath 
his feet, and a conspiracy wa$ on the 
point of bursting forth, which crinlong 
involved Russia in the most imminent 
danger, and hod well-nigh terminate^ 
at its veiy commencement, his event- 
ful reign. From the documents on this 
subject which h ave since beeh published 
by the Russian Government, It appear^ 
that, ever since 1817, secret societies, 
framed on the model of those of Ger- 
many, had existed in Russia, the object 
of which was to subvert the existing 


government, and ^blish in its stead 
representative institutioiis and a con- 
stitutional monarchy. They received 
a vist additional imjpulse upon the re- 
turn of the Army or Occupation from * 
France, in the close of 1818, where the 
ofiicers, Ifavingbeen liviim in intimacy, 
during three years, with the English 
and German military dien, and familiar 
with the Liberal press of both cou^ 
tries, as well as of Paris, had beconV 
deeply imbued with republican ideas, 
and enthusiastic admirers of the popu- 
lar feelings by which they were no^ 
rished, and of the establls^hments in 
which they seemed to end- The con- 
spiracy was the more dangerous that it 
was conducted with the mo^ profound 
secrecy, embraced a numl^r of 
highest nobles in the land, as well as 
niLiitary officers, and had its ramifica- 
tions in all j^e consulletablekrmies,%nd 
even in th^guards at the capital. * So 
strongly was the danger felt by the 
older officers of the emjiire, who wer#i 
attached to the old regime, thaf one d 
them said, on the return of the troops 
from France, “ Rather than let these 
men re-enter Russia, 1 would, were I 
emperor, throw them into the Baltic.** 
118. The conspiracy was divided into 
two branches, each of which formed a 
sepai’ate society, but closely connected 
by correspondence. The directing com - 
mittce of both had its seat at St Peters- 
burg, and at its head was Princ^Trou- 
bet^oi — a nobleman of^distinguisbld 
rank, but more ardour than mmness 
of character, who was high in the em- 
peror's confidence. RyleS^ Prince Obo- 
lonsli^, and some other officers in the 
garrison, hesidcs^sixty officers in the 
guards, were in the first branch of the 
association. The second society, which 
was much more numerous, and em^ 
braced a great number of colonels of 
regiments, had its chief ramifications 
in the army of the south on the Turk- 
uffi frontier, then under the command 
of Count Wittgenstein. At the head 
of this society were Captain Nikitas 
Mouravieff,* Colonel Pestel, and Alex- 
ander Mouravieff, whose names have 
acquired a m^iAcholy celebrity from 
the tragedy’’ in wnich their efforts ter- 
minates These men were all animated 
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^vitll a sincere lovo of their country, 
imd were endowed with the most heroic 
courage. Under tliese noble (jimlities, 
however, \vere eomiealed, as is al^a 5’^8 
the case in such conspiracies, an inor- 
dinate tliirat for elevation and indivi- 
dual ambitiop, arnl ao entire tgnoraiu-e 
of tlie circuinstaiu*»'s essential to the 
ijuceess of any iuitei 7 )rise having for 
its object the establisliment of^ivpre- 
lontative institutions in ilieir country. 
They wttc am«)ng tlie fnost highly edu- 
cated and cultivat ed men in the llussiau 
1 ,'inpiTe nt the time ; and yet their pro- 
ject, if suceessful, could not liavo failed 
to reduce their countiy to anarchy, and 
throw it back a century in the career 
of improv^Mocnt and ultiuuito freedom. 
So true it is that the first thing to be 
iiHiuired into, in all measures intend- 
<‘d to introduce the institutions of one 
coiilitry inlo anollicr, is,^to consider 
whfther thoir political eifeumstaiu es 
and iiiitioual character are the same, 
irhe eonspimey was headed by I ho high- 
est in faiik and the first in inti'lligcn<*e, 
becausij it was on them that the ehfiins 
of servitude Imiig Iieavit^jt. Envy,’’ 
says Bulwer, enters so largely into 
tlie dcmocratie passion, that it is always 
telt most strongly by those who are on 
the edge of a line which tiny yet feel 
to be iin})as3able. Ko mail envies an 
aicliangid.'' 

119, lufonnation respecting these 
soeictit'-s, though in a very vague way, 
hfd bfUiii e.ovuininieated to the late 
emperor; but it yvas i.ot suspected' 
liow deep4^eated and extensive they in 
r(‘alitv weie, or liow widely tiiey hml 
spretid tliroughout the ojfurrit (if the 
anny. 'I’lit private? were, gf,ueraJly 
sp»‘aking, still steady m tlndr ajlle- 
giane-e. M^'iHgensteiii, Jiowever, atid 
|.bvuit de Witt, had received .secret lutf 
authentic accounts of the conspiracy at 
the time of Alexander’s journey to Ta- 
ganrog, and it was that information, 
suddenly communicated during his last 
dlness, which had so cruelly aggravated 
the anxiety and alliicted the heart at' 
the Czar, The project embraced a gen- 
eral insuiTcction at C'noc in the capital 
and the tw^o great amfot in Poland and 
Bessarabia; and the success of similar , 
inovenients in Spain and Italy inspired | 


the conspiratoi’s wdth the most san- 
guine ho])e8 of success. The time had 
been frequently fixed, and as often ad- 
journed from accidental causes ; but at 
length it was arranged for the period 
of Alexander's journey to Taganrog, iu 
autumn 1825. It was only prevented 
from there hrepking out by the appoint- 
ment of Wittlgcnistoin to the command 
of tlie army of the south, w hose known 
resolution of charact(*r rt ndt wd caution 
necessary ; ond it was then finally re- 
solved it sliould take places in Mnyi82(l. 
The conspirators yvere unanimous os to 
an entire change of goveninicnt, and 
the adoption of representative* insti- 
tutions ; hut tlrnre W’as a e-oii.siderablc 
division among them, at first, what was 
to be done with the emi>eror and his 
family. At length, however, as usual 
I ill hUeli casCsS, the more dei^ided mid 
[ sanguinary resolutions prevailed, and 
it yvHS determined to put tliem all to 
death. 

120. The death of Alexander at first 
caus('d uncertainty in their designs; 
blit the long lontiiinanee of the inter- 
regnum, and the strange contest be- 
tween the two brothers for the abaii- 
donunnit of tfie throne, <»iTered uu- 
! ho])ed-for eliaiices of success of wliii'h 
tiiey n^solved to avail themselves. To 
divide tin* {Iriiiy, and avoid sliocking, 
in the first iii'.iaiiee at least, the ft^el- 
ings of th? soldiers, it was determined 
that tlu;y should ('S[)nuse the cause ol' 
I (’(mstantiiK*. ; and iis he had been pro- 

t qlaiilied (unperor by Nicholas and tlie 
floyermnent, it appeared an easy mat- 
; le» to persuade them that the story of 
, his having resigned his right of Hueees- 
si^ui was a fabiieation, and that their 
duty was to support him against all 
ki6mpetitors. As Nicholas seein(*d so 
averse to be cliurged witli the burden 
of the eni])ire, it was hop«vi ho w'ouM 
Tenonnee ut onei' when opposition ma- 
nifested iiself, and that Constantine, 
sup})orted by their arms, would he Cfisi- 
I iy gnt t ' aei^uiesee in their demands for 
I u change of governnieut. Their ulli*- 
lyior plans w'cre, to convoke d(‘putiefl 
1 fmni all the, governments ; to pubiish 
I a iininifeslo of the Senate, in which it 
I ivas (h.'cl'U’cd that tiiey were to frame 
laws for a represcutativc goi eniujent ; 
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that tlio deputies should he summoned 
fioiu Tolttna, to insure the unity of the 
empire, and in the mean time a ])rovi- 
sional government established. Con- 
stantine was to be persuaded that it 
was all done out of devmut feelings of 
loyalty towards himself. 

1.21. Jn contemplation of these 
changes, the greate.st eifoi’ts had been 
inadtJ for several davs past to seeuiv 
tlie regiments of the guards, upon 
w'hose decision the success of all pre- 
vioui revolutions had depended ; and 
they had succeeded in gaining many 
ofticCrs in several of the most distin- 
guished regiments, particularly those 
of l*r(‘obraziusky, Simoiieti‘sk}% the re- 
giments of Moscow, the body-guard 
gnmadiers, and the corps of marines. 
Infornuition, though in a very ohseure 
vsy, had been conveyed to Nicholas, 
of a great conspiracy iu which the 
luniseliold trooi)s were deeply impli- 
cated, and in conse<picnce of that the 
guard had not been called together ; 
hut it was determined that, on the 
morning of the 26th, the oath of alle- 
giance should he administered to each 
icginient in their haiTacka. The Win- 
ter ralart*^ where the emjieror dwelt, 
■was intrusted to the regiment of Fin- 
land and the sappers of the guard, in- 
stead ot' the grenadiers -cKi- corps, to 
whom that charge was usually conlid* 
«'d, anil all the )) 0 .sts W'cre* doublcil. 
lint for that precaution, incalculable 
<‘vils must have arisen. In truth, the 
danger was niue.h greater, and flior^* 
instant, than was a]»prehendcd. Prince 
Truubetzkoi, Kyleif, and Prince Oho- 
loiteky, the chiefs of the eonsplmcy, 
had gained adherents m almost eve^v' I 
regiment of the guards, esfiecialh' 
among the young men who were high* 
est in rank, most ardent in disposition, 
jind most cultivated in educatnmf and 
the privates could easily he won, by 
holding out that ('onstantine, who had 
already been jiroclaiired, was the real 
('zar, and that tlieir duty required 
tliem to shed their blood his de- 
fence. 

122. Matters were, brought to a crisis 
by the return of the Grand-duke Mi- 
e))ael from Livonia with the Intclli- 
geiice of the linal refusal of the throne 


by Constantine. It was then deter- 
mined to act at once ; and Troubetzkoi 
I wafl*named dictator— -a post he proved 
I ill ljualiiied to fill, by his want of re- ^ ^ 
i solution at the decisive moment. The 
emperor puHlished a proclamation on 
the 24tlf December, in .which he re- 
counted the circumspinces which hail 
compelled him to accept the empiic, 

[ and cftlled on the troops and peoph' to 
i obey him ; and on the same day a ge- 
nenil ineeting df the conspirators wu.j 
held, at which it was determined to 
coiumciice the insnrrcctioii withoirt^ 
<lelay. It wus agreed to assassins tc 
the c,mpcror. “ Dear frieud,” said 
Pyleif to Kakhqfski, ‘^you are aloiic 
on the earth ; you are bom^ to sacri- 
fice yourself for society ; disembarrass 
us of the emperor,* Jakoubovitch 
pro]>osed to force tlie ja^s, liberate 
the jirisom^, and rSuse the refust? of 
the population b}’' gorging them <!fitli 
spirits ; but these extreme measurt's 
w^'ri* not ado]>ted. Orders were sen^ % 
to the army of the south, the? 

reckoned on a hundred thousand ad- 
lieri'iits, to railk; the standard of revolt. 

Oil till} following evening, very alarm - 
ing^intelligence was received, in con- 
sc(|uence of which it w'as agreed im- 
mediately to adopt the most de.spera|e 
iueasun'.s. They Jeaniod that they had 
hceii bctriiyed, and information sent to 
government of what was in agitation ; 
thus their only ho}w now was ^n tjie 
boldness of their rcsoluVoiis. “Una 
victis nullani sperare salutcm.” 
“We have passed the Kubiton,'’ said 
Alexander Kestoujif, “ and now wo 
muat«cut down all "who op])ose us ” 
“You sec,” said^Ryleif, **we are be- 
trayed; the (;ourt is partly aware of 
001’ designs, but they (lo not know the 
whole. Our forces are sufficient ; mir^ 
Scabbards are broken ; W'e e,an no longer 
foiiccal our sabres. Have we not an ad- 
mirable chief in Troubetzkoi?” “Yes,” 
answered Jakoubovitidi, height " — 

alluding to hi^ lofty stature. At length 
agreed upon an insurrection on the 
ilay when the oatli should be tendered 
to the troojjs, 

123. On morning of the 26th, 
the oath was taken witliout difficulty 
in several of the first regiments of the 
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guards^ especially fihe horse - guards, 
the chevalier guards, aud the toous 
reglmeuts Pieobrazinsky, Simoneifsky, 
Ixnailotlaky, Poulo^sky, and the Mas- 
seurs of tne guard. But the case was 
very differeut with the# regiment of 
Hoscow, the grenadiers of the body- 
guard, and {he marines of the guard. 
They were for the most part at tiie dp- 
votion of the conspirators. The*troo],is 
were informed that Constantine had 
not resigned, but was 4n irons, as well 
os the (Jrand-duke Michael ; that ho 
loved their regiments, and, if reinstated 
*n authority, would double their jmy. 
Such was‘the effect of these represen- 
tations, enforced as they were by the 
ardent military eloijrfence of the many 
gifted aiiH generous younj^ men who 
were engag^ in the conspiracy from 
patriotic motives,* that tlie men tu- 
midtuousl5' b^ol^e their ranks, and, 
with loud hurralis, “ (k)nstantine for 
ever ! rushed into their barracks for 
^ammunition, from whence they imme- 
diately returned with their muskets 
loaded with ball. They were just com- 
ing out when an aide-ck-camp arrived 
with orders for the officers to repair 
forthwith to the head<ju aiders of the 
general (Frederick) and the Grand- 
duke Michael ** I do not acknow- 
ledge the authority of your general,” 
cried Prince Tchechipine, who cora- 
inaiided one of the revolted companies, 
and Uainediately he ordered the sol- 
diers to load Jtheir pieces. At the same 
instant Alexander Bestoujif discharged 
a pistol General Frederick himself, 
who was coming up, and wounded him 
on the heiwl. He fell insensible un the 
pavement, vdiile Telfechipine attacked 
General Chenchinc, ivho commanded 

* Alexan<ier Bestoujif, brottier tit 
^cs'toajif, one of the Ics'lers of the molt, 
addienHod the following i>rayor to the Al- 
mighty, as he rose on the eventfu* day: “ 0 
Oofl ' if our enterpriRc is just, vouchs.*ife t<« 
us thy support; if not, thy will be done to 
us.” It is difficult to know whether to ad- 
mire the coiimgo and sincerity of the men 
who bmved such <lai)gcrs, nathey conceive^ 
for their oountry’s good, or to lament tiro 
blindness and infatuation which le<l them to 
strive to obtain for it institutions wholly un- 
suited for the people, and which could ter- 
minate in nothing biitrteinporary unarcliy 
and lasting military desjkitism.— B oukitzleu, 
L 221, note. 
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the brigade of the guard of which the 
regiment of Moscow fonned a part, 
and stretched him on the ground by 
repeated blows of his sabre. In a 
transport of enthusiasm at this suc- 
cess, he with his own hand snatched 
the standard of the regiment from the 
officer who bore it, and, waving it in 
the air, exemimed aloud, Constan- 
tine for ever ! ” The soldiers loudly 
answered with the save acclamation, 
and immediately the greater part of 
the regiments, disregarding thec/oico 
of their superior officers, Colonel Ad- 
lesberg ana Count Lieven, who held 
out for Nicholas, moved in a ^ody for- 
ward from tlie front of their barracks, 
and took up a position on the Grand 
Place behind the statue of Peter the 
Great. There they were soon joined 
by a battalion of the marines of the 
guard, who had been roused in a simi- 
lar manner by Lieutenant Arbouzolf, 
and by several companies of the grena- 
diers of the body-^ard. By ten o’clock, 
eighteen hundred men were drawn up 
in battle array on the Place of the Se- 
nate, behind the statue, surrounded 
by a great crowd of civilians, most of 
whom were armed with pistols or sa- 
bres ; and the air resounacd with cries 
of “Constantine for ever ! ” 

124. The die was now cast, and the 
danger was so imminent that, if there 
had been* the slightest indecision at 
headquarters, the inburrectioii would 
have proved successful, and Russia 
* been delivered over to the hor- 
rors of military licence and servile re- 
volt. But in that extremity Nicholas 
w'as noi awanting to himself ; he won 
tjjc empire by pi-oving ho was worthy 
01 it. He could no longer reckon on 
his guards, and without their supiKu-t 
a Russian emperor is as weak as with 
it Iw is powerful. At eleven he re- 
ceived inteUig(uice that the oath had 
been taken by tlie princiiml officers in 
the garrison, and it was hoped the 
danger was over ; but in a quarter of 
an hour i/lfews of a very different im- 
port arrived— that an entire regiment 
of horse-artillery had been confined to 
their barracks, to prevent their joining 
th(‘ insurgents, and that a formidable 
body of the guards in open revolt were 
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drawn np on the Place of the Senate, it the head of the first battalion of the 
He instantly took his resolution^ and redment Preobrazinsky, which turned 
in a spirit worthy of his race. Taking out with unheard-of ra]^dity, and ad- 
the empress, in whom the spirit, if not ranged towards the rebels, supported 
the blood, of Frederick the Great still b^ the third battalion, several comps- 
dwelt, by the liand, he repaired to the nies of the ^nadiers of Paulofisky, 
chapel of tlie palace, where, with her, and a btfttahon of the sappers of the 
he invoked the blcssinu of the Most guard. On the way he met a column 
High on their undeitafcing. Then, proceeding to the rAdezvous of the 
after addressing a few words of en- rebels? Advancing to them with an 
(‘Oiiragement tip his weeping but still intrepid air, he called out in a loud 
courageous consort, he took his eldest voice, “ Good morning, my children !" 
8on,«ii charming child of eight years of — the usual salutation of patriarchal 
age, by the hand, and descended to the simplicity of the emperors to theii; 
chief body of the yet faitliful guards, troops. “ Houn^ Constantine !'* was 
stationgd in front of the palace, and the answer. Without exhiniting any 
gave orders to them to load their S 3 rmptoms of fi^ar, the emperor, point- 
pieces. Then presenting tlie young ing with his finger to the o^er end of 
Grand -duke to the soldiers, he said, the Place, *where the insurgents were 
trust him to you; yours it is to assembled, said, “ You have mistaken 
defend him.” The chasseurs of Fin- your way; your place is there with 
land, with loud acclamations, swore traitors.” Aifiither dHachn{eiitfolfi>w- 
to die in his cause ; and the child, ter- ing them, to w^hich the same salute was 
rifled at their cheers, was passed in addressetl, remained silent. Seizing 
their arms from rank to rank, amiiist the moment of hesitation, with ad> 
the tears of the men. They put him, mu*able prt^sente of mind he gitve tha 
w’hilt5 still weeping, into the centre of order, ** Wheel to the right-— march 
their* column, and such was the entlm- with a loud voice. The instinct of dis- 
siasm excited that they refused to give cipline prevailed, and the men turned 
him Ijackato his pre<?eptor, Colonel about and retraced tlieir steps, as if 
Moerdcr, who came to reciaiin him.* they had never deviated from their 
*‘God knows our intention,” said they ; aJlegiance to tlieir sovereign. 

“we %ill restore the child only to his 126. The rclicls, liowever, reinforced 
father, who intnisted him to us ” hy several companies and detaclinienta 
120. Meanwhile Nicholas ihitliimself I of some regiments which successively 

* What n for ivwitrj- or )>aintinft ! realisin;? on a still j?reater theatre all that th 

of lloiiKT hiul ;irell};ureU of tlie j»artiijg^f Ue|jtur and Aiuhoniache • 

“ Tims having spoke, the illustrioua ehief of Troy „ 

SI retched his fond arms to clasp the lovely l.oy. 

I’he lijilHf clung cryiftg to hia nurse's breast. 

Scared at the uiU7ling helm am^iiodding crest 

With secret pleasure each fund parent smiled;? m 

And Hector liasU'd to relieve his ishild, 

The glittering terrors ftxjtn his brows unbound. 

And ])l(u*ed the l>eflmiiig helmet oti the ground; 

Then kisseil the cliild, and, lifting nigh lu air. 

Thus to the gods .iprefeir^ a father’s prayer: 

() thou ! whose glory tll£t;the ethereal throne, 

And all ye ihiiatlilesK pow^irs, protect my son ! 

Grant him, like me, to purelmse just nmown, 

To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 

Against hf.H (wmitry's toes the war to wage, 

Ami rise the Hector of the lufure age, » 

So, when trininphaiit from successful tjdls, 

Of heroes slain, he bears the reeking .spoils, 

Whole hosts mav hail him with deser\*etl acclaim, 

And say this chief Iraiisrends his father's fflm^e ; 

■While, ideased aiiiid.st the general shouts orSroy, 

His mother’s conscions iieurt o'erflows with joy " 

Homei’s Itiad, vi. 594-615. 
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joined them, weto hy one o'clotjk in 
tlie afternoon above tbrcc thousand 
sivong* and incessant cries of “ Hourra, 

I (’onstantifte ! ” broke from their ranks. 
Tlie ground was covered with snow, 
some of which had recently fallen ; but 
nothing couW damp the ardfl'ur of the 
men, who remained in close array, 
cheering, and evimnng the greatest 
enthusiasm. Loud cries of “ Lohg live 
lUe Emperor Constantine ! ” resounded 
over' the vast Place, and were relocated 
by the crowd, whieh, every minute in- 
•creasiiig, surrounded the regiments in 
revolt, un^il the shouts were heard even 
in the imperial ])alaeo. Already, how- 
ever, Count Alexis Orlof liad assembhid 
several sjjuadrons of his Regiment of 
horse-guards, and taken a ]K)sition on 
tJic Place in front of the mutineers ; 
and the arrival of the. ernj)eror, witli 
th^ battalion of tnePreoorazinsky regi- 
mAit and the other corps from the pa- 
lace, formed an imposing force, which 
•was soon strengthened by several pieces 
sof artfllery, which proved of the great- 
est service in the coniiiet that ensued. 
Of the chiefs of the revolt, few had 
appeared o]i the other side. Trou- 
betzkoi was nowhere to be seen ; (Co- 
lonel Poulatolf was in tlm square, luit 
concealeil in the crowd of s])(M'tators 
awaiting the event. Ryloif was at Ids 
post, as was Jakouboviteh ; but the 
foim^r, iiot se(;ing Troubet/koi, could 
:^ot take the command, snul lo.st the 
})recious minrates in going to seek him. 
Decision and resolution wcje to b(f 
found onty on the other side, and, as 
is generally the case in civil conflicts, 
they determined tiie contest, •• 

327. Defiming the forces a.ssembled 
sufficient to crush the .revolt, tlie ge- 
nerals who sun’ouiided the emperor 
•besought him to permit them to a(;t ; 
but he long hesitated, from feelings of 
humanity, to shed tlie blood of h^‘ 
subjects. As a last resource, he per- 
mitted General Milaradowitch, the 
governor of St Peters bufg, a noble ve- 
teran, well known in the late war, who 
had by his single influence appeasinl 
the mutiny in the guards in the pre- 
ceding year, to towards the 

insurgents, in hopes that his presence 
might again produce a similar eifect. 
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Milaradowitoli, aocordin^ly, rode for- 
ward alone, and when within healing, 
addressed the meiii in a few words, 
calling on them to obey their lawful 
sovereign, and return to their duty. 
He was interrapted by loud cries of 
**Hourra, Gonstantine ! ” uud before 
ho had concluded. Prince Obolonsky 
made a dash* at him with a bayonet, 
which the veteran, with admirable cool- 
ness, avoided by wheqjing his horse ; 
hut at the same instant Kakhofski 
discliargcd a pistol at him, wi^iin a 
few feet, which wounded him mortally, 
and he fell from his horse, ** (’ould I 
have believed, ” said the veteran of tlie 
campaign of 1812, “that it was from 
tlie hand of a Russian 1 was tt) receiv<i 
death P’ “AVho/* said Kakhofski, 
“ NOW' speaks of submission V' Miln- 
radowitcli died the following morning, 
deeply regretted by all Europe, to 
whom his glorious career had long been 
an object of admiration.^ 

128. The cmiicror, notwithstanding 
this riiehui(dioly catastrophe, w^as re- 
luitant to proceed extremities ; nn<l 
perhaps he entertained a secretMread 
as to what the troops lie commanded 
might do, if called on to a«t decisively 
against tlie. iusurgcnls. A large part 
of the guards were there ranged in 
liattlc arri^f against their sovfreign * 
what a contest might be expeited if 

* ** ‘ Hear me, poo»l neoplo ; I proclaim, in 
the name ol’ the kiii;^, liee pardon tc» nil cx- 

ceptjiig’ ‘ t pivo thee fair wiinung,’ siud 

•Hurley, i»reseutlug hii» i»iece. ‘ A fico jmrdon 

to all but' ‘ Then tlie Ijonl gniut praue to 

tl^y soul !’ with these words he tired, and Coi- 
in't Ilu'hard Graham fell fioin liis hoi'se. Uo 
had onlv strength to tuni on tlie ground, and 
WCclanii, ‘My x>oor molhei-f’ when life for- 
soeK him in the etlort. ‘ What have you 
done?' said one of liidfour'a brother o/fleers. 

‘ My duty,' said Jhilfoiir, tlrmly, * I« it not 
written, Thou shall he zealous' even to slay- 
ing ?• Let those who dare vow speak of truce 
or pardon — (iki Mortality, chaii, viii How 
singular that the insurrection of St Peters- 
biin; in 182.» should realise, within a few 
hours, what the hard of Chios had conceived 
In song and the Scottish novelist in prose, at 
the distan#,3 of twenty -five centuries from 
each other ; and what a proof of the identity 
of huinnn nature, and the deei) Insight whieli 
those niaster-imnds bad obtained into ita in- 
most rei;esses, tliat a revolt in the capital o,’ 
Russia in the nineteenth century should conic 
so near to what, at sueh a distance of time 
and place, they had respectively prefigured. 
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the signal was given, and the cheva- 
lier guards wereto be oi*dered to charge 
{] gainst their levelled bayonets I Mean- 
while, however, the forces on the side 
of Nicholas wore hourly increasing. 
The sappers of the guarcl, the grena- 
diers of Pauloifsky, the horse-guards, 
and the brigade of artilleiy, had suc- 
cessivelv come up ; and tlH Grand-duke 
Michael, who acted with the greatest 
spirit on the ogcasion, had even suc- 
ceeded in ranging six companies of his 
own i^ginient, the grenadiers of Mos- 
c ()W, the leaders of the revolt, on the 
side of his brother. Still the emperor 
was rcductaiit to give the word ; and 
us a kit resource, the Mctiopolitan j 
Archbishop, un aged prelate, with a 
kige part of the clcirgy, were brought 
lorwaid, bi'aring the cross and tlie 
sacrcHl ensign, wlio called on them to 
submit. Ibit although strongly infiu- 
ruced by religious feelings, the exper- 
iiiierit failed on this oc.ca.sion : the 
lolling of drums dunvued the voice of 
the Aiehbisliop, and the soldiers turned 
hi.s grey haii-s into derision. Mean- 
while the leaders of the levolt, deeming 
tlieir victory secure, began to hoist 
their real etjours. Cries of ^‘(knstan- 
tine a /id the Const if utioti /” broke from 
their ranks. ‘‘What is that''*' said 
tlie men to each other. “ i)o you not 
know,'' said one, “ it is the emiiress 
d.’oiistitoutzia) ?” “ Not at^all,^' re- 

plied a third: “it is the earriago in 
which the emperor is to drive at liis 
» oronation.’'* • ^ 

liiP. At length, having exhausted all 
means of paeilicatiou, the emperor or- 
(lered the troops to act. The rebels 
were attacked in front by the hors^i 
guards and chevalier guards,' while the 
infantry assailed them in flank, lint 
these noble veterans made a vigorou.s 
I’csistaiKie, and for a few iniiiutesitbo 

* “ The leaders of the noolt, how'ever, had 
djlTorent ideas of what they, at all events, un- 
derstood by the inovoment. On loading his 
jiistoLs on the iiiorniiig of that eventful day, 
lioulatoff said, ‘We shall see wl^jptJier there 
are any Brutuses or Riegos in Russia to-day ' 
Nevertheless, he tailed at the decisive nio- 
uicnt : ho was not to he found on the Place 
of the Senate."— -Ro/jjjwrf sur Us Evtnemenu, 
A'o., 26 J)eo., p. 125; and Scmtirzuta, i, 232, 
note 
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result seemed doubtful. Closely ar- 
rayed in column, they faced on every 
side: a deadly rolling fire issued from 
the Meady mass, and the cavaliy in 
vain strove to find an entrance into 
their .serried ranks. Th e horsemen were 
repulsed ;dCakhofski with Jiis own hand 
slew Colonel Sti osier, who* commanded 
the grenadiers ; and Kiichelbecker had 
ali*cady uplifted liis arm to cut down 
the Grand-duke Michael, w'hon a ma- 
rine of tlie guard on his own side avert- 
ed the blow. Jakoubovitch, charged 
with despatching the emperor, eagerly, 
sought him out, but, in the melee and 
amidst the smoke, without effect. The 
resistance, however, continued several 
hours, and night was approaching, with 
rebels, fti unbroken strength, still 
ia possession of their strong position. 

I Then, and not till then, the emperor 
I ordered th(^ cannon, Ifithertd conecilled 
I by the cavalry, to l)e mimasked. TKhe 
horsemen withdrew to the sides, and 
showed the nuuzles of the guns point- , 
ed directly into the insurgent squaies. 
they were again summoned to suiTcn- 
der, while the pieces were charged with 
grape, and the gunners waved their 
ligh1^‘d matches in the now darkening 
air. Still the reliels stood firm ; and a 
lii-st fire, intentionally directed above 
their beads, h.aving produced no effect, 
they cheered and friocked their adver- 
saries. Upon tin’s tlie emperor ordered 
a point-blank discharge, but tbS can- 
noneers refused at first tc^fire on thefi* 
f-omrades, until the Grand -duke Mi- 
chael, with his own hand, discharged 
the first gun. Then the rest followed 
theexpjnple, and the grape made Mght- 
ful gaps in the detisc, ranks. The in- 
surgents, however, kept their ground, 
and it was not till the tenth round 
that they broke and fled. They were • 
vigorously pursued by the horse-guards 
along the quays and through the cross 
sheets, into which they fled to avoid 
their bloody sabres. Seven hundred 
were made prisoners, and several hun- 
dred bodies reftnained on the Place of 
the Senate, w'hich were hastily buried 
luider the snow with which the Neva 
was overspread.^ By six o'clock the 
rebels were entirely dispersed; and 
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the emperor, now iinnly seated on his 
throne, returned to his palace, where 
the empress fell into his arms, and a 
solemn Te Jhmm was chafited the 
chapel, 

180^ Of all the conspirators during 
this terrible crisis, Jakoiibasritch had 
alone appeaSred at the post assigned 
him. Troubetzhoi, whose firmiaess had 
deserted him on this occasion, •sought 
refuge in the hotel of the Austrian 
ambassador, (Jomit Libzeltern, but, on 
the requisirion of the einjieror, he was 
^brought from that asylum into his pre- 
*8enco. At first he denied all know- 
ledge of fne conspiracy ; but when his 
I^apers were searched, which contained 
decisire proiff not merely of his acces- 
sion to ii but of liis havfhg been its 
leader, he fell at tlie emperor's feet, 
confessed his guilt, and implored his 
lifA “ If* you l*ive courage enough,'’ 
sa^ Nicholas, ‘*to endure a life dis- 
honoured and devoted to remorse, you 
^shall have it ; but it is all 1 can pro- 
jnise you. ” On the foUonung moniin", 
when the troops were still bivouacked, 
as the evening before, on the Place of 
the Senate, and the curious crowds 
surveyed at a distance the theatre of 
the conflict, the emperor, accompanied 
by a single aide-de-camp, rode out of 
the palace to review those who had 
combated for him on the preceding 
day. Riding slowly along their ranks, 
he thftnked them for their fidelity, and 
promised tli^n a considerable augmen- 
tation of pay, as well as the usual lar-i 
gesses on, occasion of the accession of a 
new emperor. He then proceeded to 
the regiments which had revolted, and 
grants a pardon alike politic and gen- 
erous. To the marines of the guard, 
who had lost their colours in the con- 
^flict, he gave a fresh one, with the 
words, “You have lost your honour; 
tiy to recover it.” The regiment of 
hfoscow, in like manner, received back 
its colours, and was pardoned on the 
sole condition that the most guilty, 
formed into separate coTfipauies, should 
be sent for two ysam to expiate their 
fault in combating tho mountaineers 
of the Caucasus. JjjfKj emperor pro- 
mised to take their wives and children 
under his protection during their ab- 


sence. Those generous words drew tears 
from the veterans, who declared them- 
selves ready to set out on the instant 
for their remote destination. 

131. But although all must admit tlic 
justice of these sentiments — ^and indeed 
it was scarcely possible to act other- 
wise with men who were merely misled, 
and who refiSted the Czar when they 
thought they were defending him—a 
very different course fi|jfemed necessary 
with the leadens of the revolt, who had 
seduced the soldiers into acts o£ trea- 
son through the very intensity of their 
loyalty. All the chiefs were appre- 
hended soon after its suppression, and 
the declarations of the prisimeTs, as 
well as the pa})ers diLSCovered in their 
possession, revealed a far more exten- 
sive and dangerous conspiracy tliaii had 
been previoiisl}^ imagined. The eni]>e. 
ror appointed a commission to investi- 
gate trie matter to the bottom, and on 
the 31st he published a manifesto, iu 
which, after cximljiating the simple 
and loyal -hearted soldiers who wci c 
drawn into the tumult, he denounced 
the whole severit}' of justice against tin* 
leaders, “ who aimed at overtuniing 
the throne and the laws<; subverting 
the empire, and inducing anarchy.”* 
* “ Deux classes d’bommcs out pris part 
h r^,v6nenipi?^: <Iu 14-16 Dficemhre, ev^nenient 
qui, peu important par luUmAmc, ne I'est que 
trop par sqii principe et par aes cous^quenccs 
Les nns, persoimes ^gar^es, ne savafeut pas 
CP qu’ils faisaieufc ; ies autres, veritable* con* 
spimteurs, voulaient abattre le TrCine et les 
loia^, boulcvorser I’empire, anienor rauarebie, 
•entraluer dans le tuumltc les soldats des coiii- 
pagnies aediutes, qui n’out participe i <*es 
attoutats, ni de fait, tii d’iatention : mie cn- 
qufcte Revbie m'en a donn^ la preuve; et jo 
regnrde, comma uii premier acte do justice, 
^rnino ma premifere ('unsolatiou, de Ics de- 
bater innocents. Mais cette memo justice 
defend d’^pargner les coupables. D’uprbs l«s 
mesures de.jA prist'.s, le eliAtiraent embrasse- 
rait dans touto son ^teudue, dans toutes ses 
ram^-dcations, un mal dont le gemie compto 
des ann&es ; et j'en ai la conflance, elles le 
detruiront jnsque dans le sol saerfi de Russio , 
ellcs feront disparaitre cet odieux melange de 
tristes vOi-ites et de soup^ons gratuits, qui 
repugne anx &mes nobles; ellos tiroront ^ ja- 
mais, une bgne de demarcation entre ramnur 
de la Paine et les passions r^voluiionnaires, 
entre le desir du mleux et la fureur des boule- 
versemeuts ; dies montreront au monde, que 
la nation Russo, toujours lidMo k son souve- 
rain et aux lois, repousse les secrets efforts 
de ronarchie, comme elle a repoussd les at- 
taques ouvortes de sob ounemisd^clortfs ; oUes 
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A commission was accordingly appoint- 
having at its head the Minuiter at 
War, General Talifichof, president; the 
(rrand-duke Michael; Irince Alexan- 
der Gallitzin, Minister of Public In- 
struction ; General Chemicheff, Aide- 
de-camp General, and several other 
Tiiembera, nearly all military men. 
Inhere were only two ci^ians, Prince 
Alexander Gallitzin and M. Blondof. 

132. From a commission so com- 
posed, the wliofe proceedings of which 
were private, there was by no means 
to be expected the same calm and im- 
partial inquiry which might be looked 
lor from an English special commission 
which conducted all its proceedings in 
public, and under the surveillance of a 
jealous and vigilant press. But never- 
theless their labours, which were mo.st 
patient and unintemipted, continuing 
through several niontiis, revealed the 
luagnitude and frightful perils of tlie 
f ouspiracy, and the aby.ss on the edge 
of which the nation had stood, when 
the iiiTiiness of Nicholas and the fidel- 
it y of Ids guards saved them from the 
danger. Their i*eport — one of the most 
valuable historical monuments of the 
ago, tliougl^iof necessity, under the cir- 
i um stances in which it was di'awn up, 
(lue-sidtHl to a certain degree— unfolds 
this in the clearest maunor : and al- 
tfiough no judicial investigation can 
lie iiii])licitly relied on whiA is not 
fomided on the examination of wit- 
n( .sscs on both sides, in public, yet 
< nough which cannot he douhted 
been revealed, to deinonstiute how 
much the cause of order and real liberty’' 
is indebted to the lirmness which on 
this momentous occasion repressed 
treasonable designs wduch in such an 
empire could have tenninated only in 
the worst excesses of anarchy. 

133. Before the conmnasion had well 
commenced their labours, a catastrophe 
occurred in the south which afforded 
confiimation strong of the extent of the 
conspiracy and the magnitude of the 

montreront comme on se d^llvre d’nn tol 
llciau; eUes moatreront qne ou ii'est point, 
liourt,ant, qn’il est indestructible. ’’—Proc/a- 
tnntum, 29th Deecmber 1825; Sciinitzler, 

1 255'296'— said to have cojne tVom ttie jmsh of 
tht) oelohrated historian Karaiusin, who died 
Bhortiy after. | 


danger which had been escaped. The 
great armies both of the south and west 
were deeply inipUcated in the dedgns 
of tlfe rebels, and it was chiefly on their 
aid that the leaders at St Petersburg * 
reckoned in openly hoiat^ the stand- 
ard of revolt. It was in the second 
of the south) that the con- 
the deepest roots, and Paul 
its soul. He was son of 
an old officer who had been governor- 
general of Siberia, and had ^ined his 
company by his gallant con&ct at the 
battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, in France, in^ 
1814. Colonel of tbe regiment of Vi- 
citka in 1825, when the revolt broke 
out, his ability and pleasing manners 
had made Idm an aide-de-capip of the 
commandei<in-chief, Count *Wittgen - 
stein. He wiis inspired with a strong 
honor at oppression of any kind ; but 
the other conspiratorl said ft was Aly 
till he was permitted to exercises it 
himself. He was a declared repub- 
licuii, but Ryleif said of him, “ He is»,^ 
an ambitious man, full of artiflee — 
Buonaparte, and not a Washington.’* 

He had groat ix'soliition, however, and 

n er of €‘lo<pience, and these qualities 
procured ibr him unbounded influ- 
ence among his comrades. 

134. In tlio first army, stationed on 
the Polish frontier, the conspiracy had 
ramifications not less extensive. At its 
bead, in that force, were two brotliera, 
Sergo and Matthew Mouravieff-fl^pos- 
tol, the first of wlmm was a colonel (If 
4;he regiment of Tchernigoi ; the second 
a captain in that of Semeuotf. Their 
fariier, W'lio was nephew of the precep 
tor Alexander, iiad been educated 
with that priuco, by whomiie was ten- 
derly loved ; and he was one of the few 
Russians of family, at tiiat period, who 
engaged in literary pursuits. Ho h«d , — 
tnmslated the Clouds of Aristophanes 
into Russian ; and his Travels in Tau- 
riSf published at St Petersburg in 182.'', 
revealed the extent and accuracy of his 
classical knowledge. He had composed 
a beautiful soiAiet, in Grot*k verso, on 
the death of Alexander, wrhich he had 
also translated into Latin. His two 
sons, on wiioin^ie had l>estowed the 
most polished i^ucation, had been 
brought up abroad, W'here they had 


army (that 
spii’acy had 
Pestel*waa 
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imbibed tbe Liberal ideas, and vague 
aspirations after indefinite freedom, -at 
that period ao oommon in western Eu- 
^ ro^. They returned to Russia deeply 
imbued with republican ideas, nurtured 
in good laith; and with benevolent 
views, but without any practkal know- 
ledge of mankind, or any fixed plan of 
reform, or what* was to be established 
in its stead, entered into the project 
for tbe overthrow of the government 
A third leader was a young man named 
Michel Restoiijif-Ruraine, an intimate 
/riend of Pestel, and who formed the 
link which connected the two Moura- 
vhffs witfi the projects of the conspira- 
tors in the capital, and in the army of 
the south. 

135. When the papers ofthe persons 
seized at St Petersburg, on the 26th 
December, were examined, it was dis- 
co'^’ed that thc^wo Mouraviefis w’erc 
desply implicated in the conspiracy, 
and orders were sent to have them im- 
, ^mediately arre.stod. The orders, how- 
<ftver, ^>ot w'ind, and they sought safety 
in flight, blit were arrested, on tlie 18th 
January, in the burgh of Trilissia, by 
( Colonel Gliebel, whose painful duty it 
was to apprehend one of his dearest 
friends. Inforiimd of their arrest, a 
number of officers of the Society of 
United Sclavoniaiis surrounded the 
house in which they were detained by 
Ghobel, and rescued them, after a rude 
conflict, in which Ghebel fell, pierced 
l?y fourteen wounds. Delivered in this 
manner, the MouravietTs had no safety 
but in a shange of government. Serge 
Mouravieir succeeded in causing his 
regiment to revolt, by the saiimdevioc 
which hud ••proved successful at St 
Petersburg, that of persuading them 
to take up arms for llieir true Czar, 
• Constantine. The leaders of the con- 
spiracy, amidst the cries of “ Hourra, 
Constantine !*' tried to introduce the 
cry of “Ijong live the Sclavonic Re- 
public !"' but the soldiers could not be 
broughtto understand what was meant. 
“We are quite willing,” said an old 

f renadier, “to call out, ‘Long live the 
clav(#nic Republic \ ’ bit ivho is to be 
our emperor?** Thon^sfficers spoke to 
them of liberty, and tlie priests read 
some passages from tbe Old Testament, 


to prove that democracy was the form 
of government most a^eeabl© to the 
Almighty ; but the soldiers constantly 
answered, “ Who is to be emperor— 
Constantine or Nicholas Paulo vitch V* 
So strong was this impression, that 
Mouravieff, by his own admission, was 
obliged to mve over speaking of li- 
berty or republics, and to join tho cry 
of “ Hourra, Constantine l” 

136. It was now evident that the 
common men were at neart loyal, and 
that it was by deception alone tW they 
had been drawn into mutiny. Taking 
advantage of their hesitation. Captain 
Koglof, who commanded tlie grena- 
diers, hurangued his men, thforminsf 
them that they had been deceived, and 
that Niehola.s was their real sovereign. 
“Lead u$, captain," they exclaimed ; 
“we will ol)ey your orders." Ho le(l 
them, accordingly, out of the revolted 
regiment, without Moiiravietf ventui- 
ing to oppos(‘ any resistance. Reduced 
by this defection to six companies, that 
regiment was unable to commence any 
offensive operations. Mouravicif re- 
mained two days in a state of uncer- 
tainty, sendingin vain in every direction 
in quest of snu'our. Meanwhile, the 
generals of the army wore accumulating 
forces lound them in every direction ; 
and though numbers were secretly en- 
gaged in the i onspirary, and in their 
hearts wfshed it siicce.ss, yet as intelli- 
gence had been received of its suppres- 
sion at St Petei.sbnrg, none ventured 
^to join it ojieiily The rebels, obliged 
to leave Belain-Tzeiskof, where they 
llgd passed the night, were overtaken, 
on the morning of the 15th, on tlio 
Jjeighi.s of Ostinorska, Moiiravdefr, 
noihing daunted, formed his men into 
a .square, and oulered them to march, 
withtheiramis still shouldered, straight 
on the guns pointed at them. He was 
in bope.s the guniiers would declare for 
them ; but he was soon undeceived. A 
point-blank discharge of grape was 
let fly, v'hich killed great numbers. A 
charge of cavalry quickly succeeded, 
which com]deted their defeat. Seven 
hundred were made prisoners, among 
whom were Matthew and Hippolyto 
Mouravieff, and the chief leaders of the 
revolt ; and a conspiracy, which per- 
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vacled the whole army, and threatened 
to shake the empire to its foundation, 
was defeated by the overthrow of six 
companies, and fifty men killed and 
wounded. The unhappy Mouravieff, 
jiither of the rebels, saw himelf de- 
prived of his three sons at one fell 
sw oop. * ‘ N othing remawied, ” he said, 
“ but for him to shroud his head un- 
der thoir ashes.'* 

137. The coiiftiission w’hich had been 

api>ointedto tiy the insurjjents at St 
Petersburg extended its labours to the 
conspiracy over tlie whole empire, and 
traced its ramifications in their whole 
extent. ♦It cannot be said that tbeir 
j>rof:eeding3 were stained with unne- 
cessary cruelty ; for of so great a num- 
ber of cons] orators actually taken in 
arms against the Government, or whose 
guilt was established beyond a doubt, 
jive only — viz., (-olon(5l Pestel, Kyleif, 
Colonel Serge JSloiiraviefi', Bestoujif- 
Kumiue, and Kakbolski— weie sen- 
tenced to death; while thirty -one 
otluM'S, originally sentcuecd to death, 
had their sentences rom muted to exile, 
ill com nan red with hard labour for life 
or for long jjKM'iods, in Siberia. They 
Jormed a nielaueholy list ; for among 
tliein were to be found several men of 
tlie highest lank and nobl^vst feelings 
iM Rus>sia, the victims of mistaken zeal 
iwid dehulcd patriotism. Aiirtmgtbem 
\wju? Prince Troiibelzkoi, Colonel Mat- 
lliew' Mouiavieff-Apostol, ('olonel Da- 
\ idof, General Prince Serge Volkonsjcy, 
Cjjiiain J’rince Stebpine Boslowsky,* 
and KieliolasTourguiiotf, couiiciller of 
.vtate. One hundred and thirty othefb 
were sentenced to imprisoiimcnt and 
lesser peimltie.s. • 

138. The conspirators w’bo tvere .se- 
lected for execution met their fate in 
a worthy spirit. They faeed d^ith 
<ni the .scafiold with the same courage 
th.it they would have done in the. 
Jield. Their or iginal sentence was to 
ho broken on the wheel ; but the hu- 
manity of tire emperoi led him to 
eoiniuute that frightful punishment, 
aud they were sentenced to he hanged. 
Tliis mode of death, unusual in liussia, 
was keenly felt as a degradation by 
men who expected to meet the death 
of soldiers. Ryleif, the real head of 


the conspiracy, aud the most intellec- 
tual of all its members, acknowledged 
thatjiliis sentence was just, according 
to the existmg laws of ilussia ; hxit ho • 
added, that, having been d|ceiv^ by 
the ardour of his patriotism, and being 
conscious only of pure intentions, lie 
met death without aprirehension . ‘ My 
fate,** jiaid he, “will be an expiation 
due to society.'* He then wrote a 
beautiful letter to his young wife, in 
I which he conjured her not to abandon 
herself to dc.spair, and to submit, as a 
good Cliristian, to the will of Provi-* 
dence and the justice of thc/^ emperor. 
He charged Jicr to give his confessor 
one of his golden siiiiff-hoxes, and to 
receive from him his own Hist hJess- 
iiig from tlie scaffold. othing sliook 
PcstePs courage ; lie mainlinned to the 
last his principles aid tin? purity of 
Ins intentions. All received and ^Je- 
rived consolation from the succouis of 
religion. 

139. There had been no capiUl sen-**' 
tence carried into execution in St Pc- 
tershuig for eighty years ; and in all 
Russia but few 8Cafrold.s liad been 
erect|vl for il(>atb since the reign of 
the EmpresH Elizabeth, a f*cntuiy he- 
foie. *J'lie knowledge that five crimi- 
nals, all of eminent station, weie about 
to he executed, excited the utmost eon- 
.sleriKition in all classes ; and Govern- 
ment iviscly kept seciet the exae^time 
uheii the sentence wan to he curried 
jnto eH'cet. At two in tlJl‘. morning of 
tlie 25th July, liowever, a. ]nournfui 
sound was lieard in every quarter of 
the city, ivhich presaged the tragedy 
wdiicli'was approaching ; was the 
.signal for every regiment iii the capi- 
t;il to send a c^miiiany to ajssist at the 
melancholy spectacle. Few sjiectators, , 
save the military, wei’e present, wdien, 
on the edge of the rampart of the cita- 
del, was seen dimly through the tw'i- 
light wliicli jirceeded the morning, a 
huge gallow's, which froze every heart 
wdtli horror. • The rolling of drums 
was soon heard, which announced the 
aiiproach of the thirty -one criminals 
condemned to «^th, hut whose lives 
had been sjiarelv who were led out, 
and on their knees heard their sen- 
tence of death read out. When it 
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was finiahe^ Hieir ijpatilett^s were 
tom off, their uniform taken off their 
hacks, their swords broken over then* 
heads, dressed in the rude garb 
of Qoavic^ they were led away to un- 
dergo^ their sentence in thft wilds of 
Sioma- Nelct came the five criminals 
who were to be executed : they mount- 
ed the scaffold with firm steps,, and in 
a few minutes the preparations were 
ai^usted, and the fatal signal was 
given. Pestel and Kakhofsld died 
immediately ; but a frightful accident 
^occurred in regard to the other three. 
The ropeA broke, and they w'ere preci- 
itated, wliilo yet alive, from a great 
eight into the ditch beneath. The 
uiiliappy*nien, though sevsredy bruised 
by their fall, reascendod the scaffold 
with a firm stop. The spectsitors hoped 
th#y wci*e*al)ouUto be pardoned ; but 
tlijs was not so, for the eniporor was 
absent at Tsariko -A^elo, and no one 
^ else ventm*ed to giro a respite. “ Can 
^nothing, then, succeed in this coun- 
try,” said Ryleif — “ not even death?” 
“Woe to the country,” exclaimed 
Serge Mouravieff, “ where they can 
neiuier conspire, nor judge, nor hang ! ” 
Bestoujif-RuTniiie. was so bruised that 
he had to he carried up to the S{!affbld ; 
but he, too, evinced no symptoms of 
trepidation. This time fortunately 
the rope held good, and in five min- 
utes *a loud rolling of drums aii- 
nouufied that justice was satisfied, and 
the insurrection terminated. , 

140. It is imjjoasible to recount 
these details without the most mel- 
ancholy feelings — feelings W'hich will 
be shared the end ot the world by 
all the generous and humane, who re- 
flect on capital executibus for jHiliti'^al 
^ offences. -The peculiar and harrowing 
circumstance in such cases is, that the 
persons upon whom the extreme pun- 
ishment of the law is thus iTiliicted are 
sometimes of noble charmder — men 
actuated by the purest patriotism, who 
in a heroic spirit sacrifice themselves 
for their country, and, as they con- 
ceive, the good of mankind. Even 
when, as in this as Jfi most other in- 
stances, such oonspScy could termi- 
nate only in disaster, and its suppres- 
sion was a blessing to humanity, and 


a step in the march of real ^edom, it 
is impossible to avoid feeling respect 
for the motives, however mistaken, of 
the persons engaged in it, and admira- 
tion for the courage with which they 
met their fate. Tne ends of justice, 
the cause of order, is more advanc(3tl 
by tlie hunMnity which, in purely 
political offences, remits or softens 
punishment, tlian by the rigour which 
exacts its full measure. The state 
criminal of one age often becomes the 
martyr of the next, the hero of a^cliii’d ; 
and the ultimate interests of society 
are never so effectually secured as 
when, by depriving treason of the 
halo of martyrdom, it is allowed to 
stand forth to the memory of futurity 
in its real colours.* 

141. But if tlie fate of these gallant 
though deluded men must ever excite 
very mixed feelings in every generous 
bosom, there is oive subject connectefl 
with their companions in suffering 
which must awaken the most un- 
bounded interest and admiration. The 
convicts wlio were banished to Siberia 
vrere for the most part of high rank 
and noble family; many them wens 
uiaiTied, and their wives, of equal sta- 
tion in societ}% had moved in the vci y 
first ciredas in St Petersburg. TIhj 
conduct ot these ladies, on this ter- 
rible crieis, was worthy of eternal ad - 
miration. When their husbands st r 
off on their long and painful journey 
ofithree thousand miles into the in- 
‘ tenor of Hibcria, seated on wood(‘a 
cliariots without springs, and often 
exposed to the insults and assaults ol 
the j>oj>ulace, they did not go alone. 

* Byleif, who was a man of fine i^nins, in 
his remarkable poem, entitled Voimrvfski, 
expressed Ins hnn confidence in the irresis- 
tibiu march of freedom in these words, windj 
he put into the montli of an Ataman of ti»e 
CossackB ; “ Tliat winch in our dr(«iiu seemed 
a dream of heaven, was notrecoriied on hiijh 
Patience ! I^et us wait till the colossus lifi'i 
for soiHf'» time acnumulatful its wrongs— till, 
in hasteniag its iucreasc, it has weakened it- 
self in striving to embrace the half of the 
eartli. Allow it : tlie heart swollen with 
pride parades its vanity in the rays of the 
sun. Patience ! the justice of Heaven will 
end by reducing it to the dost. In blstor> , 
Gofl is retribution: He does not permit the 
seed of sin to pass without its harvest."— 
SciINITZLEXt, iL SW. 
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These noble women, who were them- tinsk, on tlie Ingoda river, beyond the 
selves entirely innocent, and were of- lake Baikal, and not far removed from 
fored the protection of the emperor, the frontiers of China. The climate 
and all the luxuries of the elevated there is somewhat less severe than in 
circles in which they had been bom the same latitude in other parts of Si- 
and lived, if they would remain be- beria; and the humanity of the empe- 
iiind, unanimously refused the offer, ror pennitted a few articles of comfort 
and insisted upon accompanying their to be introduced, whyh softened the 
husbands into exile. They bore ^th- asperities of that deep solitude. Tchi- 
oiit repining, even with joy, the mor- tinsk, Where they were all assembled, 
tal fatigues of tl» long and dreary jour- became a populous colony, an oasis of 
ney in open carts, and all the insults civilisation m the midst of an im- 
of til (populace in the villages through mense desert. The forced labour of 
which they passed, and arrived safe, the convicts extended only to a few* 
supported by their heroic courage. To hours a -day; some slender comforts, 
accustoTXfc themselves to the hardships and even luxuries, were stealthily in- 
they were to undergo, they voluntarily troduced ; and a Hbran* containing a 
laid aside in their palaces at St Petcis- few books, jennitted by the jmlice, 
burg, some weeks before their depar- enlivened the weary hours of solitiule 
ture, the splendid dresses to which by the pleasures of intellectual recrea- 
they had been accustomed, put on in- tion. But the simple dutip of their 
stead the most humble garments, and situation left them little leisure ror 
inured their delicate hands to the work such amusements, and the regular i^u- 
<jf peasants and servants, on which they tine of humble life, if it deprived them 
were so soon to enter. ** Thou shalt of the excitement, at least saved them » 
oat thy bread with the sweat of thy from the torment of ennui, thd ban(» 
Imow '^became their i-csolution, as it and punishment of civilised selfish- 
is the ordinary lot of humanity. The ness. Many of them tasted a happi- 
r rill cess Troubetzkoi, the Princess ness, in this simple and patriarchal 
Serge VolkBusky, Madame Alexander existence, to winch they had been 
IMoiiravicIF, Madame Nikitas Moura- strangers amidst all the splendours of 
vioff {'iivc Tchencichef), and Madame St Petersburg. The Princess Troubet- 
Nai'isichkiiie Rono\Tii1;syne), the zkoi had been on distant terms with 
two last of the noblest fapiilies in her husband before his banishment, 
Thissiu, were among the number of and she had no family; but niisfor- 
t hose who performed this heroic sacri- tune did that which j^T’osperitJ^ had 
J'u e to duty. History may w'cll pre- failed to effect — they were drawn to- 
I'.ci N t; their names with pride ; it is, •gether by suffering in common ; they 
seldom that in either sex it lias such lived contentedly togidber *in their 
deeds to recount. • humble cottage, and she is now the 

142. It i.s some consolation to know happy*mother of five children, 
that the generous sclf-sacriticc did not 143. The empeiw behaveri generous- 
even in this world go without its ro- ly to the families and relations of such 
ward. A sense of duty, the courage as had suifered either death or exile 
which often springs up with mi.sfor- for their political offences. So far^ 
tune, the consciousness of sullc^'ing fixim involving them in any species of 
together, softened tlie horrors of the responsibility, he in many eases did 
journey to such a degn;e that before it much to relieve them from the conse- 
was concluded they had come to be quences of that w'hich they liad already 
contented, even happy, ancL it would undergone in |he punishment of those 
have been deemed a mi.slortune to who W'cre dear to them. He gave 
have been turned back.* Their ulti- 50,000 rubles (£2500) to the father of 
mate destination was the village of Tclii- Pestel, with a valuable fann on one 

* One of the travelling companions of one journey, " Sophie^l'V you don't behave bet- 
of those mothers overheal’d her say to her ter, you slmu'i go to Siberia.”— Bchnitzleb, 
daughter, w’ho had been petulant on the iL 310. 
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of the domains of the Crown, and ap- 
pointed his brother, a colonel in the | 
chevalier guards, one of his own aides- 1 
de-canxp. He -was extremely anxious ! 
to relieve the distresses of Ryleifsj 
widow, who had been left in very des- 1 
titute circuipstances, and sAt repeat - 1 
edly to inquire into her necessities ; 
but this high-minded woman, proud 
of her suficring, refused all liis prof- j 
fered kindness, and said the only fa- 
vour she aftk(5(l of him was to put her ! 
to deatli, and lay her beside her hns- 
*band. Unknown to her, he caused 
relief to J)e conveyed to her children, 
ivUh whose maintenance and educa- 
rion he charged himself. But to tlie 
women xj'lio had accotni^inied their 
husbands into exile he showed himself 
inexorable ; he thought that by so do- 
inff they l^td adopted tlieir erinies, in- 
stead of extenuiuing it by the oppo- 
sit« virtues. After undergoing fifteen 
years of exile in their appointed 
w.of hanishment, the Princess Troubet- 
«ckoi Airuestly petitioned the emperor 
for a removal, not into Russia, but to 
a place where the climato was milder, 
and she might obtain tJie rudiments 
of education for their children, and be 
near an apothecary to tend them when 1 
ill. She wrote a touching letter to the 
em])oror, wliii-,h concluded with the 
words, ** I am veiy uulia]>py ; never- 
theless, if it was to do over again, 1 
would do tlie same/’ But her petition 
was sternly «ref used. “1 am aston- 

ished that, you venture to speak* t<f 
mo,'’ said lie to the lady who ventured 
to present it, “in favour of a family 
Avhich has conspired against mt^I’ 

144. According to an established 
usage in Russia, a sojemn religious 
ceremony w^as performed on the ter- 
w laination of the great contest with the 
princi})los of anarchy wiiicli had sig- 
nalised the emperor’s accession to the 
throne. *‘Oii the spot,” said the em- 
peror in another proclamation, “where 
seven months ago the i^xplosion of a 
sudden revolt revealed the existence 
of a vast conspiracy wiiich had Wen 
going on for ten years it i^ meet that 
a last act of commcjrftiration— an ex- 
piatory saciifice — should consecrate on 
the same spot the memory of the Rus- 


sian blood shod forrelirion, the throne, 
and the country. We have recognised 
the liand of the Almighty, when He 
tore aside the veil wliich concealed 
that horrible mysteiy: it permitted 
crime to ann itself in order to assure 
its faU. Like a momentary storm, the 
revolt only Jj^roke forth to annihilate 
the conspiracy of which it was the 
consummation.”* In conformity with 
these ideas, the wholt. garrison of Rt 
Petersburg, sixty thousand strong, was 
on the morning after the exociifton of 
the conspirators assembled on the Place 
of the Senate, where the mutineers had 
taken their station. The civpcror is- 
sued fi'oin the Church of the Admiral- 
ty, wdiich is the centre of St Peters- 
burg, led bv the Metropolitan Arch- 
bishop, clad in his pontifical robes, 
and accompanied by the Empress aud 
Prince Charles of Prussia, her brother. 
A solemn thauksgiviug was then per- 
formed at the altar, and the priests, 
descending from the steps, scatteie<i 
holy W'ater over the soldiers, the pooide, 
and the ]>avement of the srjuaie. When 
the imrilicatiou was completed, tlw 
hands of all the regiments stnick up a 
lialleliijah ; and the dischafge of a hun- 
dred guns announced that the exjuatiou 
W'as concluded and the crinio elfneed. 

145. Ki(^iohis made, in one impor- 
tant respect, a noble use of lus victoi’\ . 
During the course of the long investi- 
gation which took place into the con- 
spiracy, great pa if of which was cori- 
•duAeil by the cmpcior in person, am- 
ple revelations w^ro made, not merely 

The address contafnurl these vorda, ap 
jdicab’xi to all ages and people. “May tlio 
of families by this sad ex!inu>le be led 
to pay ]»o)pPT atl,*‘ntion to the moial educa- 
tion of theif children. Assuredly it Is not to 
the progn’ss of nvilisation, but to the vamt> 
which i« tho result of idleuesa and want of 
lotcfiiHence —to the want of real ednaahon— 
llut wc ap* to asi nbe that lieetdioustieas of 
thought, that vehemonce ot' passion, that 
hdlf-knowlairff', f>o confu&cd and so 'perilous, 
that thirst altor extreme theories and poll 
tieal vi.s' .ns, which begin by demoralising 
and end b>*ruirnng. In vain will the Govern- 
ment make generous efforts, in vain will it 
exliaust Itself in sacriflcoa, if the domestic 
education of the people does not second its 
views and intentions, If it don not pour mto 
the hearts the germs of virtue .’* — Journal de 

PHershourff, July il4, 1826, No. 86; and 
fciCllNlIZLCB, iL 31 tf. 
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in regard to tho extent and ramifica- 
tions of tlie conspiracy, but to the nu- 
merous social and political evils which 
had roused into such fearful activity 
so large a portion of the most intiupid 
and patriotic of the higher classes, 
liie leaders, who were examined by 
the emperor, unfolded without reserve 
the whole evils which were coinplaine<i 
of, in particular the dreadful corrup- 
tion which pei»radcd every branch of 
the administration, and the innumer- 
able <llelays and venality which ob- 
structed or perverted the course of 
justi(ie in every department.* He was 
so hoiT^r- struck by the revelations 
which were made, that for a long time 
he despaired of success in the attempt 
to cleanse, out so vast and fiightful an 
Augean stable ; and lus spirite W(‘re so 
allec'ted by tlie discoveries made, that 
gloom pervaded the whole court for a 
long time after his accession. But at 
J(mgtl) be rose superior to the diflicul- 
tics with which ho was environed, and 
boldly set about applying a remedy, 
in the only true and safe method, by 
( autious and ju actical reform. 

* While tlii conspirators avowed that their 
dcsipis ultimately involved the destruction 
•d'tlie enipeior and hla lamily, and expivssod 
the dccijcst contrition lor tlmt oilence, tlie.v 
at the same time port rayed wilfc courage and 
lidfliij the social evils which coiisiitued their 
country, anti had wuluccd theintto take up 
arms. Many of them, Hyleif and 13cston.jif 
lu f'lirt.icular, evmc,etl a noble spirit m inlh- 
(oitunc, “1 kiiijw before 1 engaged in it,” 
sai<l the ionner to the emperor, “tliai my, 
nUeiprise would nun me, but f could M# 
loiigc,!' bear to .s«‘c my eountrv under the yoke 
<d‘ deh}u»tism: the seed which I have sown, 
rest assiiied, will one (lay gcnuinate, and m 
the end bear fniit ” “I repimt of nothing I 
have* done,” said Michel Hestouiit; “1 Me 
.satisfied, and soon to be avenged.” The em- 
jieror was .so stniek with the eonnige ot his 
auKwera, ami the. hideous revelations whieli 
he made in regard to the abuses of tlicmdilH! 
admiinstration, that he said to Inrn, “ rhave 
the jiower to pardon you; and if I felt as- 
hiiri'd you would prove a faithful seiwant 1 
would gladly do so ” “ That, sire !” said he, 
“ IS precisely what we coiiifilain of; the eiii- 
peror can do everything, and there is no law. 
-In the name of Gml, hit .iu^tTcli take its 
course, and let the fate, of your aubject.s not 
in future depend on your cujirices or the im- 
pressionMil the moment " They were noble 
nien who, in presence of the emperor, and 
■with the axe .suspended over their heacls, 
could express such sentiments m sutdi Ian* 
guage,.-ScuNiT 2 Li.tt, ii. 134, 135, 


146. His first care was to despatch 
circulars to all the judges and governors 
in the empire, urging them in the most 
earnest way to the faithful discharge of 
their duty, under the severest penal- 
ties, and inculcating in an especial 
manner the immediate decision of the 
numerous cases in arrear before tbein, 
both ill regard to persons and property. 
With such success was this attended, 
that out of 2, 850, 000 proce-sses depend- 
ing in the beginning of 1826, nearly 
all had been decided before the end of 
that year ; and out of 127,000 person^ 
under arrest, there remained^nly 4900, 
in the beginning of 1827, in custody. 
l*he changf'- was so great and satisfac- 
tory, that jt was with i-easoij made the 
subject of a special congratulation from 
the emperor to the Minister of Justice. 
Some of the laws wliieh }|yos.sed with 
most severity on thi* ('ossacks amf the 
southern provinces were repealed, fiut 
the gi’iiiid defect, which struck the em- 
peror in the intenial administration of”» 
ilussia, was the want of any legular 
code of laws in the hands of all tin; 
judges, acces.sible to all, according to 
which justice might be uniformly ad- 
miifi.stercd in all the governments. 
1'ljis wa.s the more essential, since, as 
already noticed, in a great proportion 
of the governments the ukas(‘s of the. 
cinjierors had never reached the judges. 
Great part, iiidm‘d, were wliat may be 
termed private ukases, being adtlresaed 
to individuals, not thei Senate, and 
yet binding on the whole community. 
They formed, as was well observed at 
the time, “ a hidden code ot laws, yet 
ruling the empire.” To remedj'’ this 
gi-cat delect, a complete folloction of 
the ukases, which formed, like the 
r(‘.scripts of the Poinan emperoi's, the 
law.s of Bussia, was anauged, printed,^ 
and codified by the order of Nicholas. 
The gieat iiork proved to be one of 
inimen.se labour; but by the vigihuit 
attention and incessant energy of the 
emperor, it ’yas completed in a sur- 
prisingly short space of time. The 
printing cohiinenoed on 1st May 1828, 
and was coiiclndcd on Lst April 1880. 
It then enibraclNl 35,993 ukases or acts, 
of which 5075 had been pronounced 
since the accession of the present em- 
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peror, and th® collection which lised unmitigated despotism of the 
sent to all tlie judges amounted to fifty- Lower Empire, could alone have he«m 
six large quarto volumes. In addition looked for. Benevolent intentions, 
to this, Nicholas undertook, and sue- generous self-devotion, patriotic spirit, 
c^sfuUy carried through, a still more are neitlier alone sufficient in public 
difficult underta^ng — viz., the con- men, nor do they afiford^ even in the 
stmetion of n uniform code! forming light of morality, an ade<]|^uate vindi- 
a complete system of law, out of the cation of thej acts, if the laws are in- 
enormous and often heterogeneous ma- fringed. It is the first duty of those 
terials. This gigantic undertaking, who urge on a movement, to consider 
akin to the Institutes and Pandects of in what it must terminate, and whether 
JustiniaH, was completed in seven years the instruments l)y which it is to be 
more, and now forms the or accomplished are capable, of peribrm- 

j>ody of Russian law. Thus had Nicho- ing the new duties required of them, 
las the gjory, after having rivalled if successful. Nations have seven ages, 
Caisar in the courage with which he as vrell as man ; and he is thflr worst 
had suppressed military revolt, of emu- enemy, who, anticipating the slow 
lut? ag J iisrinian in the zeal^with which march of time, inflames childhood with 
he prosecuted legal reforms. Y et must the passions of youth, or gives to youth 
his antagonists not be denied their the privileges of manhood, 
share in th^ honour duo to the founders 1 48. The coronation of the emperor 

of me august tefcple ; for if the em- and empress took place, with extraordi- 
pertir raised the su|>erstructure, it was nary pomp, at Moscow on the 22d Au- 
the blood of the martyrs which cement- gust (3d September) in the same year, 
•eel the foundations. The youth and beauty of the two sovc. 

• 147.* Yet was the crime of the.se ge- reigns, the dreadful contest wliich had 
nerous but deluded men great, and preceded their accession to the throne, 
their punishment not only necessary, the generous abnegation of self by 
but just. The beneficial results which which the mutual renunciation of the 
followed their insurrection were acci- throne by the two imperflil brothers 
dental only, and arose from its defeat ; had been cliaraeterised, gave an extra- 
liad it been suppressed by other hands, onlinary interest to tlie august spee- 
or proved succesdul, it could not have tacle, and Crowds of the most distin- 
failed to have induced the most terrible guished j^traiigers from eve.iy part of 
calamities. Met and crushed by Ivan Euroi>e flocked together to witness it. 
the TAriblo or the Empress Catherine, The entry of their imperial majesties 
it’ would haise drawn yet closer the too^ place on the fith August (I7th), 
bands of tyranny on tno State, aiid^ iheemperorridingbetweentbeGraiul- 
thrown it'back for centuries in the ca- duke lElichaol and Prince Charles of 
reer of real freedom. No man had a Piussia ; the empress followed in a 
right to calculate on the supprestion of magnificent chariot, drawn by eight 
the revolt being immediately followed horses, having her son, the heir of iha 
on the part of the conqueror by the empire, by her side. Enthusiastic at - 
compilation of the Pandects. It was clainations burst from the immense 
utterly impossible that a military re* crowd, wliich advanced several miles 
volt, of which a few officers only knew on file road to St Petersburg to meet 
the object, into which the ])rivate sol- them. Mosc'ow exhibited the most 
diers liad been drawn by deceit, and to sjilendid spectacle. All traces of the 
which the common people were entire conflamntion of 1812 Imd disai>peare<l, 
strangers, could, if successful, termi- magniliri’^t buildings had arisen on 
nate. in anything but disaster. Even every side, and the quarters which hud 
the Reign of Terror in France womld .suffered most from its ravages could 
have been but a shadvjw of what must now be traced only by the suj^erior 
have ensued in the •fent of success ; elegance and durability of the stonr 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, .stmetures, bywhich the former wooden 
the slaughter of Nero, the centra- palaces and buildings had been re- 
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plac<^d. On the 16th, when, according 
to the custom of Russia, a great reli- 
gious ceremony took place, an unex- 
pected event threw the people into 
transports of Joy. The emperor ap- 
peared, holding with his right hand 
the Grand-duke Constantine, who had 
arrived the evening befojj^ in Moscow, 
and with his left the Grand-duke Mi- 
chael. Shouts of joy arose from the 
assembled multitude, but the cry which 
resounded above all, “ Hourra, Con- 
stunthie ! ** at first startled the emperor ; 
he had heard it on the Place of the 
Senate on the 26th December. It was 
but for«. moment, however, and his 
countenance was soon radiant with joy, 
■when that prince was the first to do 
him homage, and threw himself intr* 
his arms. The univei'sal acclamations 
now knew no bounds, th(» reality of tlie 
self-sacrifice was demonstrated ; future 
concord was anticipated from the happy 
union in the imperial family. Splenai<l 
reviews of fifty thousand of the guards 
and chosen troops of the empire, and 
a hundred and sixty guns, succeeded, 
and the coronation took place on the 
(lay fixed, 22d August (fid September), 
in the catlDnlral of Moscow, with cir- 
cumstance's of unheanl-of magnificence 
and splendour. The Grand -duke Con- 
stantine was the first to* tender his 
homage, to the new sovcrcigiv 
149. Ni(*.holas I,, who, under such 
brilliant circumstances, and after the 
display of siuih invincible rcsolutjon, 
tlms ascended the throne of Ru.ssia^ 
and whom sul)sc(piciit events have, in 
a manner, raised up to become an tPr- 
biter of Kastern Europe, is the great- 
(‘st sovereign tliat that country hsis 
known since Peter the Great ; in some 
rt'spects he is greater than Peter hiin- 
.si?]f‘. Not less energetic in character 
and ardent in inijiroverncnt that? his 
illustrious ]>rcdecessor, he is more tho- 
roughly national, and he has brought 
the nation forward more completidy in 
tile path which nature had “[ipinted out 
for it. Peter was a Russian only in 
his despotism : his violence, his cnielty, 
his beneficence, his ardour for improve- 
ment, his patriotic ambition, wore all 
borrowed fi'om the states of Westeni 
Europe. As these states were greatly 


farther advanced in the career of civil- 
isation than his was, his reforms were 
in § 5 «at part premature, his improve- 
ments abortive, his refinements super- 
ficial. He aimed at doing by imperial, 
what so many ardent men have endea- 
voured td effect by demryjratic despo- 
tism — to engraft on ^ one nation the 
institutions or another, and reap from 
the infancy of a state the froits of its 
maturity. The attempt failetl in his 
hands, as it has ever done in those of 
his republican imitators, as it will do 
in thos(3 of tlieir successors, whetber» 
on the throne or in the tribmm, to tins 
end of the world. His improvements 
were all external merely ; they made, 
a brilliant, appearance, but. they did 
not extend beneath tlie surface, and 
left untouched the strength and vitals 
of the State. He flattered Jliimsel^ Im 
had civilised Russia^ oecau sc he ruled 
by a police which governed it by fiftir, 
and an aimy which retained !t in sub- 
jection by (iisdpline. 

150. Nicholas, on the other hand, 
essentially Kussiari in all his ideas. 
He is heart and soul patriotic, not 
merely in wish, but in 8i>int and 
thoitght. He wishes to improve and 
elevate his country, and he has done 
much to effect that noble object ; but 
he desires to do so by developing, not 
changing the national spirit— by mak- 
ing it become a first Russia, not a 
second France or England, ife has 
adopted the maxim of Montesquieu, 
‘that no nation ever attained to real 
jpreatness but by institutions in t*on- 
fonnity with its spirit. He is neither 
led asmy by the thirst for sudden me- 
chanicjil improvement, lik^ Peter, nor 
the praises of philosophers, like Cathe- 
rine, nor the visions of superstitious 
inexperienced philanthropy, like Alex- 
ander. He lias not attempted to erect 
a e.apital in a pestilential marsh, and 
done so at the expense of a bundled 
thousand lives ; nor has he di-eanit of 
mystical regesieration with a vi.sionary 
.sibyl, and piado .sovereigns pul their 
hands to a holy alliance from her in- 
fluence. He neither corre-sponds with 
French atheisfH* nor English demo- 
crats ; he deapiscs the praises of the 
first, lie braves the hostifity of the hist. 
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His maxim is to take men as they are, 
and neither Suppose them better nor 
worse* He is content to let Rpssia 
grow up in a Russian garb, animated 
with a Russian spirit, and moulded by 
Russian institutions, without the aid 
either of Parisian Communisfn or Brit- 
ish Liberalism.^ The improvements 
he has effected in the government of 
his dominions have been vast, the tri- 
umphs with wliicb his external polioy 
have been attended unbounded; but, 
they have all been atjhieved, not in 
imitation of, but in opposition to, the 
ideas of \V'estcrn Europe. They be- 
I'pi^ak, not less than Ins internal gov- 
ernment, tile national character of his 
jjidicy. But if success is, the test of 
Avoiidly wisdom, he has not been far 
wrong ill his system ; for lie has ])ass- 
c(l tlie Bajkan, heretofore impervious 
to nis predcc-easors ; he has compered 
Pohmd, converted the Euxirie into a 
Russian lake, planted the cross on the 
•rbastions of Krivan, and opeued through 
fsnhduy Hungary a path, in the end, 
to (\»nstantinoplo. ' 

151. Nature lias given him all the 
cpalities fitted for such an elevated 
(t»!atmy. A lofty sUturo and princely 
air give additional iniliunico to a majes- 
tic countenance, in which the prevail- 
ing character is resolution, yet not 
unmixed with sweetness. Like Wel- 
lington, Ciesar, and many others of the 
greatest men recorded in history, his 
1 ‘vpre.s.siou h*3 become more intellec- 
tual as he advanced in years, and been* 
exercised in the duties of sovereignty, 
instead of thti stoni routine of military 
discipline. Exemplary in all tla? re- 
lations of private life, a faithful hus- 
band, an affectionate fatlier, he lias 
exhibited in a brilliant court, art 1 
«wheri surrounded by every temptation 
which life can offer, the simplicity 
and affections of patriarchal life. Yet 
is he not a perfect character. His vir- 
tues often border upon vi(;es. His ex- 
cellences are akin to defects. Deeply 
impressed with the responsibility of 
his situation, his finnuess lias some- 
times become sterriiicss, his sense of 
j ustice degenerated intfO se verit y. * He 
* It is ill regard to political offences of a 


knows how to distinguish the innocent 
from the guilty, and has often evinced 
a noble and magnanimous spiiit in 
separating the one from the other, and 
showing oblivion of injury, even kind- 
ness to the relatives of those who had 
conspired against his throne and life. 
But towards/, he guilty themselves he 
has hot been equally compassionate. 
He has not always let the passions of 
the contest jiass awa.y*with its termi- 
^ nation. He is an Alexander the Grea t 
in resolution, but not in magnanftuity. 
Ho wants the last grace in the heroic 
character— he does not know how to 
forgive. ^ 

.serious dye, l»owever, that this severity ehief- 
ly a 3 »pliea. In lesser iriatteis, rfdating to 
order and discipline, he ia more Indulgent, 
and at times ^eneHnis. At Ins ooronatioii 
at Moscow, his oyes met those of Getierel 
Pftskiewltoh.who had severely upbraided him 
for some military error at the head ol liis 
regiment some years before. ' Do you recoh 
leet,* said he. with a stem air, ‘ how yon onee 
treated me here? The wind has turned ; 
take car(i lest I return you the like.' Tuo 
days after, he appointed him General -in - 
Chief. ”-~8cnNiTZi.Ert, ii 356. 

A striking proof oi the empemr's stnipUei- 
ty of eharaeter i.s recorded bv the Manjuis 
(iu.stine, who had frequeut arul eoniUleutial 
conversations with him Hpsukiiig ot hi.^i 
conduct oil the revolt of 26th Dei^ember, lie 
said : ‘ J’ignorais ee <pie j’allai.s iaire, 

inspire.’ ‘Pour avoir de pareilles irisjara- 
tious,’ disaifrlie Mairjum, ‘ il faiit les m^riter ’ 
‘Je n’ai fait rieii d’extraordjiioire/ ivjihqua 
I’EmpereuF; ‘.I'ai dit auK soldats, retoumez 
a VOS rangs ; e.t au moment de passer le n*gi- 
ment en revue, j'ai a genoux. Tons out 
oIk*!. Ce (pii m’a retidu fort, eV.st que I’iii- 
staiaL aupuriivant, j’etals resign^ k la niort J e 
%uis recoiiruiissant dii .sue.e^s, je iiVn suis ]»n.s 
her ; je u’y ai aucun mente ' * Votre maje.sti', ’ 
repliqua (\iHtine, ‘a eto BUhlime dans cette 
oeea.sion.' ‘ Je ri’ai pas etc sublime,' n'lpoiulit 
l’Emi»eienr, ‘ je n'af fait que uu>n mdtier. Km 
I fcx eiHe eireoTiaianee, nul ne pent siivoir 
qu’il dira ; on court nu-devunt du ]>Gril, sans 
so demand er comment on s’en tirem.' l.u 
Makqdis i>e Custine, Itume ev IHiW, ii. 4(), 
41, 57. Luiimrtine has frequently said in so- 
< letj^ in reference, to his conduct when lu' 
persuaded the ]moplc to lay aside the red flug 
.at Pans, on Die levoliition of 11948, “ J'etais 
sublime ee .lour-hl." Such i.s the difference 
between the slmrilieity of ttie really magn<ani- 
mnuB ana the scif-lovw of those in whom it is 
defonned by overweening and discToditable 
vanity 1 have heard this ancc<lot(' of Dnijiar- 
tinc fmm two ladies of high rank, both of 
whom heard him use the expression on dJf* 
feuiiit oeeasions in reference to his own con- 
duct, which was really noble and courageous 
on that day. 
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CHAPTER IX: 

ROYALIST REACTION IN FRANCE. ‘ 

FRANOE FROM THF 4 COUP u’eTAT OF 5TH MARCH 1819, TO THE ACCESSION 
OP THE PURELY ROYALIST MINISTRY IN DECEMBER 1821. 


1 . TugRE is no instance in the whole 
refolds of history of a country w'hich 
HO raj)i<lly recovered from the low^est 
point of depression, as France did in 
tlie interval from tJie close of 1816 to 
the heginnin^ of 18*20. Every con- 
('eival)le ill which could afflict a state 
hoeined to have accumulated around it 
at the commoncemont of that period. 
Its capital was taken, its goveniinent 
overturned, its sovereign a dethroned 
captive, its army defeated and disband- 
ed, and cloven hundred thousand armed 
men in ])ossossion of its territory. (Con- 
tributions t«an enormous and unheard- 
of extent hatl been iin]) 0 scd upon its 
iiliiabitants ; tJioarmcd multitude lived 
at free (juarters amongst 4hcin, and 
were suj»ported by exactions coming 
from their industry ; and ab^ve sixty 
millions sterling of indemnities liad 
Immmi levied on them for the allied pow- 

< rs or their subjects. Such was the. 
l)c(]ucst of the Kevolution to France. 
The inclemeiKy of nature had unitr^l 
with the rigour of man to Avaste the 
devoted lund. The, summer and aU| 
tumn of 1816 had been beyond all ex- 
ample cold and stormy ; the harvest 
had proved extremely deficient, and 
prices risen in many ])lacea to a famine 
level. It seemed impossible for human 
malignity to conceive a greater accu- 
mulation of disasters, or for human 
ability to devise any mode of rendering 
them bearable. ^ 

2. Nevertheless it proved otherwise, 
and the resurrection of France was as 
rapid as had been her fall into the 
abyss of misfortune. Three years only 
had elapsed, and all was changed. 


Plenty had succeeded to want, confi- 
dence to distrust, prosperity to misery. 
The Allies had withdrawn, Jhe terri- 
tory vras fre2d : the contributions wero 
paid or provided for, the national faith 
Imd been juvserved entire, i^ll this had 
been purclmsed by accession of tefri# 
tory so small that it was not wostli 
speaking of. The public funds were 
high in comparison of what they had 
been ; and though the loans necessary-* 
to furnish the Government with tlio 
funds to make good its engagements 
had been contracted at a very high ratti 
of Mitercst, yet the resources of the 
country had enabled its rulers to pay 
it with fidelity and exactness, ana 
strengtlioned their credit witli foreign 
states. The simjjle preservation of 
peace — a blessing so long unknown to 
Frant'e ~ had effected all thesd^ pro- 
digies, and worked wond^trs in the re- 
storation of tlm national industry. 
Agriculture, relieved from the wasting 
.scourge of tho conscription, had sen- 
sibly v^viverl ; the husbandman every- 
wliere sowed in hope, reaped in safety ; 
and the benign jty of l^vulence, which 
awarded a favourable harvest in 1818 
and 1819, filled the landivitli plente- 
ousness. Great improvements iiad in 
many places been introduced into this 
.staple branch of the national industry. 
The division of property, which always 
induces a groat increase in the amount 
of labour applied to the cultivation, 
had not as 'yet been attended by its 
subsequent effect — an exhaustion of its 

E reductive powers ; and the six mil- 
ons of proprietors succeeded in ex- 
tracting a considerable increase of sub- 
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sistence from the fields. New and valu- 
able trees had been planted in the 
woods ; and horticulture, to which a 
large part of the country near the^great 
tovms was devoted, had made i*apid 
strides by the introduction of the im- 

g poVed style of English gardening. 

opulatiou had largely advanced since 
the ^ace ; buf no want was ej^eri- 
enced among the inliabitants. Com- 
merce had everywhere revived, latterly 
it had come to flourish to an extraor- 
dinary degree. The animation on the 
^ roads in the interior, on the canals 
which conveyed merchamlise, and in 
the seaport towns, |iTOved how largely 
the means of consamption had increas- 
ed amon^ the inhabitants. 

3. The capital, in an cipecial man- 
ner, had shared in the general pros- 
perity, and gave unequi\^ocal proof of 
iti^reality*^aiid ejltent. The concourse 
offcStrangers attracted by its celebrity, 
its monuments, its galleries, its thea- 
^ ires, and its oilier attractions, was im- 
,meusf ; and their great expenditure 
consoled the Parisians for the national 
reverses which had paved the way for 
their arrival. 'Die Russians and Kiig- 
lish, their most formidable and perse- 
vering enemies, were in an esj>ecml 
manner conspicuous in this lucrative 
immigration. Under the influence of 
such extraordinary stimulants, Paris 
exhibited an unwonted degree of afflu- 
ence*. the brilliant equipages and 
crowded stj^ts bespoke the riches 
which were daily expended ; while thtf 
piles of splendid edifices arising on all 
sides exceeded anything previously wit- 
nessed in the brightest days of^ts his- 
tory, and added daily to the architec- 
tural beauties it presenjed. 


4. Statistical facts of unquestionable 

correctness and convincing weight at- 
tested the reality and magnitude of this 
change. The exports, imports, and 
revenue of the country had all gone on 
increasing, and latterly in an acceler- 
ated ratio. The imports, which in 1 81 5 
(the last ycM of Naiiolexm s reign) had 
been only 190,467,660 francs, had 
risen, in 1817, to 332,000,000, and id 
1821 they had advancad to 355,591,857 
francs. The exports also had risen 
considerably ; tlioy had increases! from 
422,000.000 to 464,000,000 francs.* 
The amount of revenue levied during 
these years could not, bypossilulity, al- 
ford a true index to the real state of the 
country, from the enormous amount of 
the contributions to the allied j>ow^»-s; 
but in those items in which an inci 
was practicable, or which indicated tn 
greater wellbeing of the people, tho 
improvement was very co n sjiicn ous. Ro 
marked a resurrection of a conn trj^ and 
advance of its social condition, in so 
short a period, had pudiaps never been 
witnessed ; and it is the more remark 
able, from its occurring immediatcl . 
after such unprecedented misfortunes, 
and from the mere effect (5f an altera- 
tion in the system and policy of Gov- 
ernment * 

5. Add to this, that Franco had now, 
for the first time in its entire history, 
obtained tho full benefit of representa- 
tive institutions. The (dectors of the 
Chamber of Deputies Avere fr w in mmi- 
tbef — indeed, not exceeding 80,000 for 
thewdiolc country — but they represent- 
ed the rational feelings so tlioroiiglily, 
that their representatives in parlia- 
in‘'nt had not only got the entire com- 
mand of the State, but they expressed 


* Exports and Imports and Revenue of Franck, from lSir» to 1821. 


Vran. 

Imports. 

FtNOici; 

Exports. 

Irauc*. 

Rrvi'iiuv. 

OnUn-^ry. 

Fraucft. 

Ktnrnup, 

Extraordtiinry 

Frxuu. 

Total 

Revvnuo. 

Fraud. 

1816 

199,407,661 

422,147,776 

729,154,571 

147,163,661 

876,818,232 

1816 j 

242,698,763 1 

647,706,317 

378,903,354 

167,801,000 

1,030,804,864 

i8ir 

882,374,593 ! 

^^64,049,387 

899,813,624 

1370,498,896 

1,270,312,550 

1818 

386,674,488 j 

602,284,083 

937,751,487 

476.329,198 

1,414,080,685 

1819 

294,548,286 

460,232,224 

895,386,818 

41,271,966 

936,068,784 

1820 

335,009,566 

643,112,774 

933,439,653 

6,798,510 

939,238,063 

1821 

360,591,857 i 

450,788,843 

928,515,558 

7,436,491 

935,653,049 

1822 

368,990,633 i 

“ 427,679,156 

937,427,670 

16,493,692 

958,921,262 


••-‘StaJtUtigue (2e la FranUt Commerce ExterUur, p. 9 ; Ibid., Administration PuUiqae, 116, 121. 
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tlifi national wishes as faithfully as 
(^ight iiiillions could have done. If 
there v’as anything to he condemned 
on the part of Government, it was that 
it ho^i yielded too rapidly and immedi- 
ately to the wishes of the people, what- 
i*vt r they were at the moment. The 
Royalist reaction of 1816 ; the subse- 
(jue».t leaning to Libers^ institutions ; 
the cmp d*iicU of Septeml)er 6, 1816 ; 
the great creation of peers in March 
1819, had all ^ecn done in conformity 
with, the wishes, and in obedience to 
the fierce demands, of the innjority at 
the time. Weak from the outset, in 
conse(iuence of the calamitous circum- 
.stances^nder which it vras first estah- 
lidhed, and deprived at length of all 
apport from external force, the Gov- 
eniinent had no alternative throughout 
blit to conform, in every material step, 
to the national will, and for good or 
for evil inaugurate tiie people at once 
in the power of self-government To 
such a length htul this been carried, 
that at the close of the period the king 
Mad come to an entire rupture with his 
lioyalist supporters, and thrown liirn- 
s<*lf without reserve into the anus of 
the Id heraVmd anti -monarchical party. 

6. U might reasonably have been 
expocied that these great concessions 
would h‘"M*, conciliated tl^ Constitu- 
tional p.vrty, w’ho were now not only 
in posaes^hloii of the blessings of free- 
dom, nut the sweets of office, and that 
they would have done their utmost to 
sii}>port a Government which had icon - 1 
lenvd such advantages upon their 
country and tliernselves. i et it ^as 
just the reverse. Witli every concus- 
sion made to them, their demands 
rose liigher, their exasperation became 
greater; the press was never so vio- 
lent, the public eflervescence so ex- 
treme, as when the Government was 
opposing the least resistance to the 
popular wdll ; and at length the danger 
became so imminent, from the increas- 
ing demands of the Liberals, and the 
menacing aspect of the legislature, that 
the king, from sheer necessity, and 
much against his will, was driven mto 
a change of system, and return to a 
monarcdiical administration. 

7. The new Ministry, appointed 


when the Liberals were in the ascend- 
ant, bein^ not altogether Confident in 
their stability, and naving come to an 
open rupture with the Royalists, did 
everything in their power to increase ‘ 
their popularity, and conciliate the 
democratic party, upon whom they 
exclusively depended. Various mea- 
sures of great utility, •and attended by 
the very best consequences, were set 
on foot, which have been felt as bene- 
ficial even to these times. To them 
we owe the first idea of an exhibition 
of the works of national industiy, 
which was fixed for the 25th Angus! 
1819, to be followed by a Similar one 
every two years afterwards, and which 
was attended with such success that it 
gave rise, hi its ultimate effects, to the 
magnificent Great Exhibition in Lon- 
don, in the year 1861. A Ooundl- 
Ooneml of Agriculture was festabliAed, 
consisting ot ten members, of whom 
the Minister of the Interior was Pre- 
sident, which was to correspond with^ 
and dfrect affiliated societies idl ovej: 
the kingdom. In the choice of its 
members the most laudable impartial- 
ity was shown, and the Duke de la 
Roelicfouctiuld, the head of the Royal 
ist nobility, was the first person on the 
list, followed by the Dukes of Choiseul 
and Liaucourt, who were ec^ually dis- 
tinguished by their opposition to the 
present Government. A Council-Gen- 
eral of Prisons w^as established, and 
the attention of tlie phi^inthropist di- 
rected to the unhappy convicts, a class 
of sulTerers who had l>eeu alike ne- 
glected amidst the declamations of the 
Repp.J)lic and the glories of the Empire. 
To aid them in their philanthropic 
labour, a society was formed, under 
the direction* of the Minister of the 
Interior, which, under tlie title of the , 
“ Royal Society of Prisons,” was soon 
actively engaged with projects for the 
improvement of prison discipline and 
moral and religious instruction of the 
inmates. Great solicitude w’^as evinced 
for the advalhcement of primary in- 
struction j ■ and in no former period, 
either of the Republic or the Empire, 
had a ^eater number of improvements 
been effected in that important depart- 
ment of public instruction. Finally, 
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the attention of the Oovemment was 
directed, in an especial manner, to the 
administration of justice, and the nu- 
merous abuses winch prevailed in* tlie 
delay generally incurred in bringinc 
prisonei-sto trial ; and a circular issued 
by M. do Serres, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, deserves*a place in history, from 
the admirable S]Arit which it breathes 
on a subject hitherto unaccountably 
neglected by all the parlies who had 
been successively called to the helm of 
affairs.* 

6, At tlie same time, nearly the 
whole persons banished for their acces- 
sion to the* conspiracy of the Hundred 
Hays received permission to return to 
their country. Marot, Duke of Bas- 
saiio, the h^'incipal author *of that re- 
volt, obtained it, and after his return 
the same indulgence could scarcely be 
refaknl to \nferiov de-linq^uciits. The 
king never refused forgivcues.s to any j 
application from any of his Minister.^ ; ' 
^rarely to any respectable inferior ap- 
plication. By these moans, in a few 
months nearly all the proscribed per- 
sons, excepting the actual regicides, 
had returned to their country, and 
these wore so few in number, and for 
the most part so old and infirm, that 
their absence or presence, except as an 
example, and indicating the triumph 

- “ reclamations nombrenses ont sig- 
nrtl6 dans ees derniers temps divers abus dims 
i’lnstniction des Procedures criiiiuioncH, Cos 
[daintes peuven^ n’Stre pas exe.mptes d’exa- 
geratiou. 11 parait cependant <iue pluaicure 
lie sont quo Irop fondees. Kilos ont port6 
sur la faeilite, la legftrete meme, avec laquello 
sont faites les arrestationa 2 Sur uno jiro- 
longation ou un application abusive «&« Tln- 
terdiction au* pr^venns do commiiniqner. 
3. TGnfln, sur la negligonce npp(,rt6o dans 
rinstruolion do.s proefes. Je* crois done uide 
de tetraoor sur chacun do ces points la 4 
if)rinci|>e!d, k la atnete application desonols 
vous Jevoz sans oesao rappelcr les Proeurenrs 
du Roi, les , luges d’lnstnictlon, et chacun 
des agents judiciaires qui vous sont subor- 

donn^s Attachez-vous A, impri- 

mer forteraent celtc* viSrit^ aux Magistrata 
Instrueteurs quo la cMriU dan^ h's Tnformor- 
Hons est pour eux un devofr impiSrieux, et 
qu’ils se cWgent d'une grand© i*espoii8abiIit6 
lorsque, sans uno n^cesaltd dvidente, ils la 
prolongent an doli> du t^mps sufTisant pour 
fair© rdglor la Comjidtenco, et statuer sur la 
PrCconisatioii en Connaissance de Cause,” 
—Circulaire aux Pr6fe% 24tb April 1819. 
CirctUaires aux ii. 271, 


or defeat of a principle, was almost 
equally an object of indifference. 

9. STotwithstanding this indulgent 
administration, and substantial bcue- 
lits conferred on France by the Gov- 
ernment of the Restoration, it was 
daily becoming moi*e unpopular, and 
the general discontent had now reached 
sucii a height as seriously to menace 
its existence. Tliree elections remained 
to complete the last jenewal of the 
Chamber, and the persons elected, M. 
Daunou, Saint-Aicnan, and Benjamin 
Constant, were all leaders of the ex- 
treme deraocrlitic party. Kor was tlni 
hostility to the Alimsters eonhned to 
electoral contests. In the ftiamber 
itself , the most violent and systematic 
resistant',© was made to evtiry x>roposal 
of the Government ; and every conces- 
sion they made, so fur from tlisarming 
the opposition, only rendered it more 
virulent and pensevering. The pres.s 
wa.s never so violent ami undisguistjd 
in its attacks on the adniinistration ; 
and to su(‘h a length did its hostility 
jiroceed, that before two months liad 
ela])sed from tlie coup d'etnf creating 
sixty new ])eers in the democratic in- 
terest, Mini.sters found it m^'cessary to 
bring forward a lasting law regarding 
the press, to be a bridle on its excessesj 

10. Altlitmgh this law w’as a great 
conce.ssiou to the popular pai’ty, and 
])laced thb libeily of the press upon 
a better basis thnn it had ever been 
since the Restoration gave freedom to 
Frabce, it excited the most violent op- 
position in both Chambers and in the 
pi|})lic pre.ss. It abolished the censor- 
shi[> — an immense .step in the progre.s3 
ojreal freedom — and declaicd that of- 
fences against the laws for restraining 
its excesses should be tried by juries. 
This was evidently laying the only 
fcruet^oundation for entire freedom on 
this subject ; but the enactment which 
it also containc,d, that the proprietors 
of newspapers should find security to 
meet or claims of damages whic’h 
might be hwardod against them, gave 
rise to the most violent opposition, 
both in the legislature and the public 
journals. “The press is strangled !” 
was the universal cry ; “ give us back 
the censorship.” Yet — ^markworthy 
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circumstance— ‘the proposal passed into 
a law ; the msistance was overcome ; 
of the whole joumals, not one perished 
from inability to find caution ; hut the 
violence and .vehemence of the press 
became greater than ever. In truth, 
in an age of intelligence and strong 
political excitement, itjs impossible 
to restrain the press ; and the enact- 
ments of the legislature, be they what 
they may, aro^f little consequence, 
for they ere Jong become a dead letter. 
During the whole of the stormy discus- 
sion which took place on this subject, 
the Koyalists took no part, confining 
theinsel^yjs to the urging an amend- 
ment, declaring oflences against reli- 
gion punishable ; Wjfiich was agreed to. 
They desired freedom of discussion as 
the only means of achieving their re- 
turn to power ; but they ashamed 
of the allies who aided them at the 
moment in the attempt. The project 
piussed ultimately into a law by a majo- 
rity of eighty-five, the numbers being 
almndredand forty-three to fifty-eight ; 
and thus the Restoration might justly 
boast of having obtained for France the 
im stiraable blessing of areal libei’ty of 
tin* press, tjo wliich no ap]>roaeh ever 
liad been made during eitner the Re- 
volution or the Empire. 

n. A still more vehement debate 
took place on a matter which was anxi- 
(»nsly pre.sscd on the king by ^be whole 
extreme Left of the (diainber, and all 
tlu’ir supporters in the public press — 
\i/., the general arnLunquolitied , 
turn of the proscribed persons. From 
tlie slate of maturity to which tlie 
projeid for the ovi^rtlnw of the Bour- 
l)oiia Imd arrived, this w^as a matter 
vt'i y groat importance ; for the exiles 
whom it was pro]>ose(l to get back 
would be the very first to become its 
loaders. The Ministers resisted ^he 
attempt to force such a measure upon 
the king ; they liad some, information 
as to the danger which impended over 
the monarchy, and thouglij: justly, 
that if the sovereign was driven into 
such a general measure, it would take 
aw'ay all credit for acts of grace con- 
ferred upon individuals. M. de Serres, 
on thi.s occasion, broke forth into an 

VOL. II. 


eloquent declamation, the termination 
of which made a great noise, and con- 
tributed, in an essential manner, to 
alienate the democratic leaders from 
the crown, and reveal the secret hos- 
tility with w^hich they w'ore actuated 
against it? , 

12. ‘‘In the petitions which have 
been presented,” said M. de Serres, “ it 
is particularly to be observed, that there 
is no question as to individuals exiled 
for a time under the law of 12th Jan- 
uary 1816, but of all the proscribed 
individuals in a mass. They include » 
not only the regicides, but tjie family 
of Buonaparte himself. When the 
deplorable day of the 20th March 1815 
appeared, iq the midst of thc.profound 
consteniation of all good citbtens, and 
the frantic joy of a few agitat<fc|; when, 
from the confines of Eurof^^ and .^ia 
to the shores of the ocean, Europe ran 
to arms, and France was invacied 
millions of foreign soldiers; when it 
was deg|)oiled of its fortune, its monu- ^ 
ment^j, and in dangc*r of having its* 
territory reft away, every one felt that 
the first duty of every good citizen was 
to defend the crown by severe measures 
agaiftst fresh aggressions. Then arose 
the question, whether the individuals 
who had eoiicurred in the vote for the 
death' of Loui.s XVI. .should be removed 
from the French territory ; and every 
one knoxvs with what jierseverance 
the royal clemency struggled against 
the projiositiun for their jbanisihment. 
Many men, known by their boundless 
devotion to the royal cause, and to 
the principles of a constitutional mon- 
nr('hy>» maintained that a universal 
and umjualified amnesty should be 
pronounced. ,But it was otherwise 
de(;ided ; and having been so, the de- 
cision was irrexmcable. The extreme 
generosity of the king might engage 
iiidmduals to abstain from voting ; 
but when once the law w’as passed, it 
was evidently impossible, without df>- 
ing violence tp the strongest moral 
feelings, without inflicting a fatal 
Avound on the royal authority in the 
eyes of France and Europe, to urge 
the king to restore to the country tho 
assassins of his brother, his lawfully 
P 
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crowned predeceasoT. It is necessary, 
therefore, to make a distinction be- 
tween the individuals struck at by the 
law of January 1816. In the irrevo- 
cable category should be placed the 
family of Buonaparte and tlie regicide 
voters. Th^ rest are only eliled for a 
time/ To conclude in cue word— the 
regicides wove?'/ as to those exiled for 
a time, entire confidence in the good- 
ness of the king.’l 

18, The expression used byM. de Ser- 
res, jmmis (never), made an immense 
• sensation. It at once separated the 
Exti’eine ,Left from the Ministry^ and, 
by the exJisperation which it produced, 
revealed their secret designs. So great 
ufis the .ferment that, the report 
of his speech in the Mmvitcur^ it was 
deemed necessary to add a qualifying 
ex^iressioTj, to the effect that, although 
the regicides cohld Uever claim a i^e- 
tifrn, they might hope for it from the 
clemency of the king, in consideration 
of age and infinnitics.*' But this quali- 
••ficatifin produced no impression. The 
unqualified words had been spoken by 
the minister in his place in the Cham- 
ber, and were taken as a decisive in- 
dication of the intentions of Govern- 
ment. The exasperation of the ex- 
ti’eme Liberals, accordingly, continued 
unabated, and was so strongly ex- 
pressed in the contemporary journals 
in their interest, that both H. (le Serres 
aiid*‘M. Decazes began to hesitate in 
regard to tbe jK)ssibility of carrying 
on the government by the support 05', 
such allies. A schism, attended in the 
end with important effects, was begin- 
ning in the Cabinet, and to this>.period 
is to be rolerred the eonimenccmcnt of 
lui alteration in the sentiments of the 
leading members of administration, 
which ultimately led to a change of 
government. 

14. Open war being now declared be- 
tween the Government and the Libe- 
ral press, and all restraints upon the 
latter being taken a^^ay by the re- 
moval of the eensorshif), there was no 
end to the violence with which Miui- 

^ “ A r<5gnrd des r<5<jicidcs jainmis, sauf, 
comTne. je I'ai djt, les tolurauces accordtses par 
la flenieinie du mi a et aux intinniff's " 
— jUoajiewr, May 18 , 1819 ; Ann. hisi. ii. 230. 


sters were assailed by the democratic 
party. All that they had done was 
foigotten; what it was feared they 
would do alone was considered. The 
eaujf d'etat^ which had changed the 
Electoral Law, and promised soon to 
give them the command of the Cham- 
bers — tlie creation of peers, which had 
already given them a majority in tlie 
upper chamber — were never once men- 
tioned : the word jajnai» ” alone re- 
sounded in every ear. The most un- 
bounded benefits conferred on their 
country and themselves were forgotten 
in the denial of an amnesty to a few 
hoary Jacobins, stained wjli every 
atrocii^ which could disgrace human- 
ity. Tliree-fourths of the public press 
was leagued together against the Gov- 
ernment, ami poured forth its venom 
daily with a vigour and talent which 
bore down till ojiposition. The Cemr- 
ricTy whicli was supported by the Doc- 
trinaire party, and adorned by the 
talents of M. Guizot, Ro\T.r-Colhud, 
and Kemitry, proved in this strife no 
mate’ll for tJie (JomtitutmmiH, which 
then first attained nts immense circu- 
lation, and in which M. Thieks was 
beginning his eventful cRieer. The 
Royalist journals, in which Al. Chat- 
eaubriand nud Hyde Neuville exerted 
their tahvits, wenj supjKuted with 
greater genius and clm^uence than the 
Liberal, 'and strongly confirmed the 
ininority, which agreed with them in 
their ojiinion of the prcsc.nt doivnw'ard 
prbgress of things ; hut tlicir voicc.s 
were those of a minority only of tlie 
o»itire population. The inajority, up- 
on the whohs was decidedly with tlie 
.Liberals, and they were more vehe- 
niont in their attacks on their own 
Goveruineiit than they had been on 
the Royalist administration. A popu- 
lai<^]>arty which is suspected of an in- 
tention of stopping in tho career of 
concession, .soon becomes the object 
of more inveterate hostility than that 
wliicl Jigd always opposed it. 

15. As these ulcerated feelings arose 
from disap])ointed ambition rather tliaii 
patriotic feeling, they were in no de- 
gree abated by the general prosperity 
which prevailed, and which proved 
how much, as a w'hole, the Govern- 
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ment of the Restoration had deserved fore it came on. The king visited fre- 
the support andafiectione of the coun- quently the magnificent exhibition of 
try. The budget of 1819 presented a tne« productions of native industry, 
striking and most gratifying contrast which was held in the Louvre, and ‘ 
to those which had preceded it, and was prodigal of those flattering ex- 
T>roved the immensity of the relief prossione^ of which he was so accom- 
which the Congress of Aix-la-Ohapelle, plished a master : not a tnaniifacturer 
and the evacuation of ^he temtory, withdrew without bdicving tliat he 
liad procured for the French nation.* had captivafijd the royal taste. Crosses 
The estiraatod expenses of the year of the Legion of Honour were profusely 
were only 889,ti00,000 francs, being a bestowed, but yet with discernment, 
reduction of nearly 300,000,000 francs and witliout regar d to paiiy ; and the 
from tliose of the preceding year, which circulars to the prefects earnestly iiicul- 
luid amounted to 1,164,000,000 francs, cated the utmost lenity in prosecution* 
hi the expense of the year, indepen- of olfendcrs, and diligence nn encou- 
dent of 4he cessation of the payments laging every object of social improve* 
to the Allies, there was a reduction ol ment. The prosecution of the assas- 
15,000,000 francs. The Government sins of Marshal Brune was authorised, 
liad gootl reason to congratulate itself if tliey could be discovered ; tlie nro- 
iipon the exposition of its financial scribed returned in crowds from Del- 
situation: nothing nearly so favour- giuiu; while, to, eoinfiliate 4;he Royal - 
able had been pnisonted since the lie- ists, the concordat with the court^ of 
volution ; for here was a reduction of Home was modified ; bulls were given 
£12,000,000 a-yoar, eflected, not by to the new French bishops ; and the sa- 
contributions exacted from other coun- cred ceremonies frequently ann»)unced * 
tries, or any reduction in the national the installation of a new bishop in his* 
armaments, but simply by successful diocese, A million of fmnes (£40,000) 
<liplomatic anangemonts with foreign was dovoti^d to the establishment of 
states, and the moderation on tlie part new^ parisli priests ; while, to evince 
of their rulers w’hich the poii(‘y of the their impaitiality, throe new Protest- 
French Government had inspired. ant ministers w’uro endowed at the 
16. All eyes, in the autumn of tliis same time with the Catliolic bishops ; 
year, were fixed on the aunflal election and tlie presidents of the electoral col- 
lor filling up the fifth of the Chamber, leges were all chosen from the Centi 
which by law was vacated and renewed of the Asscmbl}", and taken frontmen 
•■very season. Already the evils of of moderation and respectability. 
lh^^sc annual elections had come tc^be 17. It w'as all in vain ; find the elcc- 
sr\mdy felt; and the expression of* lions of 1819, which had an imi>ortant 
the approach qf tlie “Electoral Fever” elfect on the destinies of the monarchy, 
had hecorue as coiniuon as, in afttfr alibrd another example qf the tnitli 
days, that of tlie appinach of the exemphfied In^ so maiiv yiassages of 
cliolcra w'as to be. Ministers fel<r contemporai’y history — that* in periods 
strongly the importance of the ensu- of excitement, wvheii the passions arc 
iiig election, and t'xcrted themselves violently roust»d, moderate men are 
to the utmost to gain po}»ulaj’ityJie- assailed on both sides, and it is the 

* The budget of 1819 stood thus 

Interest of luiblie debt, . 

Civil list juid loyal lamily, 

Foreign Afliiirs, . 

Justice, 

Interior, 

War, ... 

Marine, 

Miscellaneous, .... 


KmnoL 

282.000. 190 
84,000,000 

, 8,000,000 

37.460.000 

102.700.000 

102.750.000 

4.5.200.000 

257.000. 000 


■—AnnuairE llisiori^ue, h. ICI. 


880,210,000, or £35,460.000 
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extremes on either who alone prove Elba, which prevented his being in- 
successful. All that the king and the eluded in the sentence of banishment 
ministers had done for the Liberal pronounced against those concerned in 
imrty— and it was not a little— went that event, and paved the way for his 
for nothing ; or rather, they only en- return as a member of the Chamber of 
couraged them to rise in their de- Deputitjs. Ho had never been wholly 
mands, and rtturn representatives -who fiiithlcss to the cause of Christianity, 
would extort what they wished from though he harf to that of the court of 
the 'Oovernment. Tho Royalists in Rome, in whoso service he had been ; 
many pUvees coalesced mth them to and there were many worse men in the 
throw tmt the ministerial candidates : Convention. But it w*s impossible to 
their journals openly advised them to find one more personally obnoxious to 
do so, in cul eating the doctrine, “Bet- the Bourbons, or whose return was 
•ter the Jacobins than the Ministerial- considered a more decided triumph by 
ists; for l^ie Jacobins will bring mat- the party which aimed at tlieir over- 
tors to a crisis.’' In truth, liowever, throw, « 

the ciis^ was nearer than they inia- 19. GENEitATi Fov, a far nobler and 
gined, and it was brougiit on very superior cliara(‘ter, though not so mucli 
much by their policy. Five -and- dreaded at tlie time, ])roved a mneli 
thirty extrenm Liberal^ wer«j returned, more fonnidable enemy in the end to 
fiftien Mmisteri^lists, and only four the Goveninn'iit of the Restoration. 
Royalists. Among those whom tlie lioni at IlavTc in 1775, he had early 
Liberals retuniod were (Ienekal F(»y, served under Dumourier, Pichegiti, 
the most distinguished popular orator and Dampierre in the legions of the 
• of th^ Restoration, and two extreme Revolutiori. Subsecinently he was 
“Jacobins, whose a]>pearancc in the re- wounded by the side of Desaix, in one 
turned lists ex(dted universal conster- of the campaigns in Germany ; and he 
nation— M. liambrecht, and the Ann^ .served under Masseim in the eam]>aign 
OiiKOoiuE, the Jacobin and couslitn- of Zurich in 1799. He early evinced, 
tioiial bishop of Blois, whose name Ava-s however, an independent •spirit, and 
identified with several of the worat acts devoted his leisure hours, in the in- 
of the Convention. tervals of his campaigns, to the stiiviy 

18. The AbbfKlregoirc, who had left of law an?! soe.ial queKtioii.s. Ho le- 
thc Churcli of Rome during the Rovo- fused tq .sign the servile addresses 
liitio^, and received in return from which were sent by the troops with 
the civil author! ti(!S the bishopric of wiiom he acted to IS’apnlcon, fell, in 
Blots, had i!ot actuallv votetl for th^ consequence, under the imperial dis- 
death of Louis X VI., having been ah- » pleasure, and was sent to Spain tr) 
sent on a mission at the time ; bathe expiate liLs offence in^ the dreadful 
had given ^CA^eral subsequent A'otes, fftinpaigns in that country. To this 
which evinced his approval ftf that circmnsl,.ince we owe lus very interest- 
great legiMativc murder. His Ian- tug Pvcount of the early camj>aigns in 
guage liad always been violent and tliat memorable war. He ]oined the 
immeasured again.st royalty and the Bourbon.s in 1814 ; but, without being 
Bourbons ; and no one had spread imiJicaterl, like so many otliers, in 
brief sarcastic sayings aguinat them tin* revolt of 1815, he hastened to the 
more wutlely, or done more to injure seen* of danger when the indepen- 
their cause withlfche great body of the deuce of France was menaced; and 
people, with whom stinging epithets none, combated with more gallantry 
or bold a.ssertions ofte«i prevail more both at,y*uatre - Bras ami ’Waterloo, 
than sound argument or ti*uth in the In 1815 lie returned to private life, on 
statement of facts. A mute senator the disbanding of the army, and em- 
imder the Emjiirc, ht had possessed ployed his leisure hours in WTiting the 
^ood sense enough to abstain from annals of his campaigns, 
joining in the movement Avhich fol- 20. The only man in the Chamber 
lowed the return of Napoleon from who, on the Ministerial side, was caj - 
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able of balancing the power of Generil I 
Eoy on the Liberal, was M. de Ser- 
i!Ks. He was in every sense a very 
eminent man, and seemed to have in- 
lu'rited the spii'it of AlirabeaAi without 
being stainei by his vices, and en- 
Jiglitencd by oxjw^rience and subse- 
(pient events. He was fitted by na- 
ture, if any man was, to‘*have brought 
about the inarriage of the hereditary 
niouarchy wilh^the liberty of the Re- 
Aolutioli, which that great man, in the 
I'lose of his career, endeavoured to ef- 
fect, but wJiich his own violence at 
that period had contributed to render 
inipossiljle. A Royalist by descent, 
born on 12th March 1776, of a noble 
j'ainily in Lormine, he had, in the first 
instuh(;c, served with the other enii- 
gnints in the arm}’' of the Ihince of 
t'oiidfi against the Revolution. Rut 
liis inelinatioii ltd him to ]>eaceful 
studies rather than warlike pursuits, 
and he returned to Fruiice on oecasion 
of Kapoletm’s amnesty m 1801, and 
htigaii his studies for the bar. Sueb, 
however, at that perio^J, from long re- 
sideiice abroad, was his ignoraneo of 
hih own language, that he required to 
utiuly it as a foi'eign tongue. 11(5 made 
his (Uhat at tlie juovineial bar of Met/., 
and ill a few years bad distinguished 
himself so imich that in 181<i Ka]»oleoii 
afipoiiited him piihlic jiroseeutor there, 
and soon after rresident of the Iinpe- 
lid Court at Hamburg. In that sit- 
uation lie remained till 1814, wdieii, 
having declared his adhe.sion to ’*the^ 
Rourbon.s on the fall of Nu)K)leon, he 
w'as appointed President of the Roy;il 
( ourt at Colniai', a situation which he 
lodd when he was named deputy fqj' 
that department in 1816. AVith that 
commenced his parlianientaiy and iiiiii- 
istcTial career. 

21. His principles at first W'ere IStoy- 
alrd from birth and early impressions, 
and he w^as of a religious djspo.sition ; 
but when his reason was fully deve- 
lo]H‘d, his opinions ineliiu'd to the 
Liberal side, and then he readily fell 
into the alliance of the Royalist Liln*- 
rals, of whom M. Decazes w'as ttie 
h(‘ad, and which Louis XVI 11. adopt- 
(‘d as the basis of bis government He 
was more remarkable tor the pow'cr of 
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his eloquciicci, and the commanding 
flow of his oratory, than the consis- 
tency of his political conduct. His 
soulVas ardent, his imaduation rich, 
his words iinnassioned, nis elocution 
clear and empnatic. Ho was thus the 
most powerful debater, the most bril- 
liant orator on the ministerial side, 
and was put forward *by them on all 
important occasions as th& mosit va- 
luable supporter. Such was force 
of his language, and the generous libe- 
rality of his sentiments, that he not 
only never failed to command general ^ 
attention, but often to elicit the wann- 
est applause from both sitfes of the 
Chamber— an intoxicating but danger- 
ous species of homage, to the 

con.sistency^ of more than one very 
(‘ininent man, on both sides of the 
Channel, has Mien a sacr^ftce. His 
previous life and IsJnown principles 
still obtained for him the a]iplaussi of 
<Iu‘ Royalists, wdiile the new'bbrn libe- 
rality of his sentiments extorted tho 
(dieers of the Liberals on the left* 
Thu.s lii.s' parliamentary influence at 
the moment w^as extcn.sive~morc so, 
jicrhapji, than that of any other man ; 
but it was not likely to be durable. 
Merc talent, how great soever, will 
not long secure the suffrages of any 
body of men, least of all ol an assem- 
bly ill which ambition is the ruling 
principle of action in the great inajoi - 
ity. Roth sides applaud him s<tlung 
as both hope to gain liipi, but when 
jJiis decision is once taken, the party 
which lie lias abandoned becomes his 
bitteiest (Uieniy. Wisdom of thought 
and cpnsibteney of conduct, tliough 
often exposed to obloquy nt the time, 
ai-c the only si'cure foundation for last- 
ing fame, because they aloim can lead 
to a course upon which time will stamp 
its ap})roval. 

22. The result of the elections, and 
in an especial manner the return of 
the Abbe (Iregoire, acted like a clap of 
thunder on Louis XVlll. and M. i)e- 
eazes, to whose El(5etonil Law' it waa 
obviously to be ascribed. It was no 
longer iiossible to shut tlieir eyes to the 
danger. Every successive election, 
since the coup iVHat of Seyiteiuber r\ 
1816, had i>roved more unfavourable 
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than the preceding ; and the last had 
turned out so disastrous, both in the 
^neral results and the character of the 
individuals retumod, that not a dBubt 
could remain that the next would give 
a decided majority in the Chamber to 
the declared enemies of thef-Bourbon 
family. Immense was the sensation 
which these untdward results produced 
at the Tuiferies ; and the evidence of 
facts was now too clear and convincing 
for the king any longer to shut his eyes 
to the inferences deducihle from them. 
fin the evening of the day when intelli- 
gence had been received of the return 
of the Abfie Gregoire, the Count d’Ar- 
tois thus addressed Louis : “ Well, my 
hi other, you see at last whither they 
are leadiiig you.” “ 1 khow it, my 
brother,” replied the king, softening 
his voice, and in an under-tone, “I 
knAV it, and wilF providt^ against it.” 
Confidence was by these words im- 
mediately re-estabiislied between tlie 
heir-apparent and the throne. A long 
And cordial conversation ensued be- 
tween the two brothers, in the course 
of which it was agreed that an Elec-toral 
Law which had induced such a succes- 
sion of defeats to the Government, and 
insults to the throue, evidently re- 
quired to be altered. The very same 
evening M. Decazes reeeived orders to 
prepare a new electoral bill- The min- 
ister saw that his inast(‘r’s mind was 
madc*'*up, and at once agreed to do s<». 
M. de Serreg, whose early preposses- 
sions and imaginative turn of mind in-‘ 
dined him to the same side, and even 
to magnify the approaching dangers, 
readily fell into the same views, M. 
Portal, the (Minister of Marine, adopted 
them also. On the other hand, the 
President, General Dessollcs, General 
GouWon St-CVr, War Minister, ami 
Baron Louis, the Finance Minister, 
were decidedly in favour of the existing 
8)’’stem ; so that the Cabinet was divid- 
ed on the subject, as well as the country. 

23. When a division had taken place 
in the Cabinet on so vital a subject as 
the Electoral Law, it was impossible 
tlrnt it could be adjusted without a 
change in the composition of the Min- 
istry. The king and M. Decazes, aware 
of the danger of showing symptoms of 


dlirision in their own camp, in presenc.e 
of an enterpvisingand insatiable enemy, 
made groat efforts to avert the rupture, 
and lauoured hanlto convince the Lib- 
eral members of the administration 
that no change iiivolving-principle was 
contemplated, but only such a modifi- 
cation in details as circumstances had 
rendered necessary. But the ministiu’s 
adverse to a change stood firm, and re- 
solved to rc'sign rather ^han enter into 
the proposed compromise. On the other 
hand, tne king w^as fortified in his view 
of the case by the accession of M. Pas- 
quier, who laid before him a very able 
memoir, in whicdi the dangers of tlu^ 
present law were clearly pointed out, 
and its further iiiaintenauee was shown 
to be inconsistent with the existence of 
the monarchy. The Liberal joiinials, 
made aware of the danger of theirchiefs, 
sounded the alarm in the lomlest pos- 
sible notes, and praised General De.s- 
sf)lle8, General Gouvion St-Cyr, and 
Baron Louis to the skies, as the 8t)I(* 
patriotic ministers, and the only ones 
Avho had the in^rest of the pcojilo and 
the support of the national liberties 
really at hfsart. Rut it was all in vain. 
The king s mind wa.s made up : tli§ 
danger Avas too obvious and prf'ssing to 
be any longer disregarded ; and as no 
compromise w'as found to be vrai’ti- 
cable, tlic result was a, great and impor- 
tant chail^e in the Ministry. M. Dc- 
caze.s w'as sent for by tlie king, and 
deelart'd President of the ( -ouiicil. He 
reserved for himself the situation of 
Minister of the Interior, for which his 
tqjents and habits peculiarly qualified 
fiim. M. PafcKjuier was appointed Min- 
i|}ter of Foreign Atlanta ; General La- 
tour-Mauboiirg, Mini.st(Tat War ; and 
M. Roy, Finance Minister. 

24. It w^as eomparatively a matter 
of little difficulty to make a change in 
the Ministry, but it was not so easy to 
see bow the altei-ation was to be sup- 
ported in tlie Cliamber, or rendered 
palatable to the public pre.ss, in both 
of which Liberal principles were in the 
ascendant. Evcrytliing depended on 
the Geiitro of the Assembly, and to .se- 
cure its sujiport the new Cabinet Min- 
isters had been taken from its ranks ; 
and to gain time for the parties to 
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nmn^ibemselveB, the opening of t® 
(JliainlJers was adjourned to the 29th 
November. But meanwhile^ both the 
journals and the pamphleteers on the 
Liberal side, now freed from the re- 
straints of the censorship, commenced 
a war to the knife with the new Min- 
istiy. M. Decazes, so rejfently the ob- 
ject of general idolatry as long as he 
'ijeaded the movement, was, as usual 
in such cases, instantly assailed with 
the most virulent reproaches. Nor 
were publications awanting of a higher 
stump, and which had greater weight 
with ftersons of thought and reflection. 
In particular, M. de Stael, sou of the 
illustrious authoress, in a pamphlet of 
great ability, defended the conteniplat- 
(‘d change in the Electoral Law, iwnnted 
out the e^^ls of the existing system, 
and proposed to remedy them, by the 
duplication of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, elections by arrondisseinents and 
chief j»laccs, and a renewal of the en- 
tire Cnariiber every live years, instead 
of the annual renewal of a tiftli. The 
Doctrinaires, including M. de Stael, 
M. Guiz(d, and M. de Broglie, tfuidered 
tbcir jtowerful support to the new (Vbi- 
<fct, deinaiAling only, as a guarantee 
for its sincerity, two porthdios, one for 
iSI. Boyer-Collard, and one for M. de 
Broglie or M. de Barantc. * 

2.'^. The king’s speech, at the open- 
iiJLj of the Chamber on Noveiiiber 29, 
;;ave tokens of the apprehensions with 
Avhich the royal mind was inspired, 
and of the change of policy which ^as 
in rontomplation. “In the midst,’’ 
said he, “of the general y>rosperity, 
and surrounded by so many circuin- 
staiK'es calf’uhited to inspire conli* 
d'uicc, there arc just grounds for apjire- 
heiision whieli mingle with our hopes, 
and demand our most serious attention. 
A vague but real dis(]uietude has sefecd 
(‘Very mind ; pleased with the pre.scnt, 
every one asks pledges for its duration : 
the nation enjoys, in a very imperfect 
way, the fruits of legal governpient and 
peace ; it fears to see them reft from 
It by the violence of faction ; it is ter- 
rified by the too undisguised expres- 
sion of its designs. These feare and 
wishes point to the necessity of some 
additional guarantee for repose and 


tranquillity. Impressed with these 
ideas, I have reverted to the subject 
wMc^ has BO much occupied my 
thoughts, wliich I wish to realise, but 
which requires to be matured by ex- 
perience and enforced by necessity 
Wore it * is carried int^ execution. 
Founder of the Charter, to which are 
attached the whole intcrcsts.of my peo- 
ple and my family, 1 feel that if there 
is any amelioration which these great 
interests require, and which should 
modify some regulating forms connect- 
ed with the Charter, in order the belter i 
to secure its power and action, it rests 
with me to propose it. The moment 
has come when it is necessary to fortify 
the Chnmbqr of Deputies, and with- 
draw' itiVom the annual action of jiai'ty, 
by securing it a longer endurance, and 
one more in confonuity with the in- 
terests of publift' order and the exterior 
consideration of the State. It is **10 
the devotion and energy of tlie two 
Chambers, and their cordial co-opera- 
tion wdtb my Government, that 1 look ' 
for the means of saving the }»ubljc 
liberties from licence, confinning the 
nionaivby, and giving to all tlui intor- 
c.sts guaranteed by the Charter the en- 
tire security which w'e ow'e to it. ” 

26. It was impossible that word.s 
could announce more exi)licitly a 
change of policy adopted by the king 
and the Government ; but the ^sult 
of the first division in the Chamber 

f unved that the Extreme Iteft, reduced 
o itself^ could not disturb its move- 
ments, and that, if the Centre supi>ort- 
ed Ministers, they would be able to 
cany til rough their measures. In the 
division for the president, M. Lafitte, 
who had all ^ the extreme Lilieral 
.strength, had only sixty-five votes, 
w’hile M. Bavez, who was supported 
by the Centre and Bight, had a hun- 
dred and five, and M. de Villfele by 
the Bight alone, seventy-five. This 
sufficiently proved w'here the majority 
was to bo found ; but that it could n<>t 
be relied on to support any change in 
the Electoral Law W'as proved by the 
division on the address, on wdiicli 
Ministers W’ero defeated hy a majority 
of one, the numbers being a hundred 
and eight to a hundred and seven. The 
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new Wdress, drawn up by the commis- 
sion which the majority had nominat- 
ed, bore, “Why weaken our li^pes, 
and the calmness of oiir felicity, by 
unnecessaiy fears ? The laws are every 
day meeting with an easy execution ; 
nowhere is tjie public traiKiitillity dis- 
turbed ; but it is no doubt true that a 
vague disquietuclehas taken iwsscssion 
of the public mind, and the factions, 
which attempt no concealment of their 
projects and their hoj)es, endeavour to 
corrupt public opinion, and they would 
# plunge us into licentiousness, in order 
to destroy our liberties.” , 

2/. It was too true that the factions 
made no attempt to conceal their pro- 
jects, and tile impunity ^with which j 
they were permitted to carry them on 
in face of day afforded the clearest 
j*r(jof of the weakness of the (roveni- 
moiit. The follbwing account of the 
sesret associations at tliis time in Paris, 
and of their designs, is given by a dis- 
tinguished writer, who himself has 
•since *’beon, for a brief season, tlicir 
principal leader. “At tliis period,” | 
says Lamartine, “the Op] Position, ob- 
liged to avoid the light of day, took 
refuge in secret societies. The. spirit 
of conspiracy insinuated itself into 
them, under the colour of Liberal opin- 
ions. Public associations were formed, 
to defend, by all l(;gal means, the lib- 
erty of thought, of opinion, and of the 
pres^ MM- de Lafayette, d'Argen- 
son, Lafittc,«,Beii jamin Constant, Cev- 
iiudeau, Mechin,Oassi court, de Broglie,* 
and oth(*rs, impressed the course of 
>iiblie action. M. de Lxfayette, in 
lis h6tcl, lield meetings of stiU^ more 
secret and detennined committees. 
Every defeiisivo arm gained by th<" 
existing institutions to public freedom, 
became, in their hands, an aggressive 
arm for the pnr])oses of eonspivae.y. 
Secret correspoudoiieos were establish- 
ed b(?tween the j>crsons proscribed at 
Brassels and the malcontents in Paris. 
They spoke openly of changing the 
dynasty. The King of the Netherlands, 
it was said, secretly favoured their pro- 
jects, and hoiied to ekvate his house 
on the ruins of the Bourbons. Nego- 
tiations were attempted between the 
Prince of Orange, the proscribed per- 


4ins, and Lafayette. The tlireads of 
the cons]iiracy extended into Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Piedmont, and Naples. 
The spirit of freedom which had rous- 
ed Europe against Napoleon, seeing 
itself menaced in France, everywhere 
prepared to defend itself. Caubonar- 
LSM was orgaijised in Italy, revolution- 
ary liberty at Cadiz, and a general 
union in tlie universities of Germany. 
One of the young members of that sect, 
the student Sand, assassinated, in cold 
blood, Kotzebufi, who formerl}'^ enjoyed 
an extensive popularity, but who was 
supposed to be sold to Russia. 

28. A full account of the iipportant 
changes which these efforts made in 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, has already 
been given ; but their influence was 
great and decided on the measures of 
Government at Paris. It was no longer 
a question, whether the Electoral Law 
should be modified — the only point 
was, to what extent. The (’abinet, in 
conjunction with M. de Broglie, M. 
Guizot, M. Villemain, and the Doctrin- 
aires, di*ew U]> a bill, the heads ol’ 
which wore — 1st, That the Chamber 
should be renewed entire every five or 
seven years, and not a fifth* every yei# 
as at Y)feseiit ; 2d, 1'hat the number of 
its members should be (ionsiderably 
angmenteiJ; 3d, That the colleges of 
arrondissement as they now stood 
should ljel)roken into smaller divisiou.s. 
The Doctrinaires agreed to support 
this bill with their whole weight from 
ithe*" Centre of the i’hamber, autT it was 
hoped it would pass. But great delay 
t«uk place in adjusting the details, and 
the Liberals took advaiitfige of the 
time lluis gained to rouse the country 
against the Government. Petitions 
against the M inisters were got up in 
all quarters, and the violence of the 
jireSs exceed i*d anything ever witness- 
ed since the days of the Convention. 
In vain were prosecutions instituted 
against tlie delinquents : the juries, in 
the face oi the clearest evidence, con- 
stantly acquitted the persons brought 
before* the tribulials. Caulaincourt 
openly saluted Na])oleon as Emperor 
in his writings, and Beraiigcr lent to 
his cause the fascination of genius and 
the cliarms of poefft'y. The intelligence 
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daily received of the progress of 
revolution in Spain, and the fementa- 
tion in Germany and Italy, added to 
the general excitement ; and the Na- 
j)oleonists, deeming the realiaation of 
tlicir hopes approaching, everywhere 
wlmck the chord which still vibrated 
so powerfully in the hearts of the 
l^'i’ench ; and the mightj^ image of the 
Empeiw, long banished from tho lips, 
but treasured j^i tho hearts of men, 
again seemed to arise in gloomy magni- 
heetu'e on the extreme verge of the 
distant ocean. 

29. The project nltimately agreed 
on for t\^ moditication of the Klcc^toral 
Law was one founded in wisdom, and 
wliich, by providing a remedy against 
the great danger of the existing system 
— the uniform representation^ and con- 
sequent propoiiJeranc'o of one single 
claas in society — promised to establish 
it in h'rance on the only basis on which 
it can ever be beneficial or of long 
duration in an old and mixed coinmu- 
nitv. It obtained the concurrence 
l»olhof the Loyalists and the Doctrin- 
aires. It was agreed that the rhamber 
of Deputies was to be com]>oscd of 
#iembers, instead of 2(50, the jircscnt 
miinber- 258 being returned by tin* 
colleges of aiTondi-ssements, and 172 
l»y the collegc.s of departments. The 
colleges of aiT0ii(li.s3einenls weiv to 
ap]K}int the electors of the dollcgcs of 
diqmrttm'nta among those who paid 
tOOO francs (.i'40) if annual tares: 
tlie lialf of all taxes, to make up^'lln;^ 
quota, was to he of land-tax ; tlit* 
elections were to be made by in.‘^crip- 
tioTis on a bulletin ; the 172 de]Kirt- 
inenial deputies were to be elected 
immediately ; the Chani])er to go ou 
without renewal iji any j)art lor seven 
years. The material thing in this pro- 
posed law was, that a dij/'erent dem of 
electoi-s was introduced for the colleges 
of departments — viz., ]H*rfc)Ons paying 
1000 francs of annual taxe.s, instead of 
300, which constituted the franchise 
at present. 

30. Tho project no sooner got wind 
than the Liberals sounded the alarm. 
The violence of the press became in- 
supportable. A.s.sa.ssination was open- 
ly recoiinneiided ; Brutus and Cassius, 


Sand and Carlisle, Riego and Qufroga 
the leaders of the Spanish revolution, 
were lauded to the skies as the first of 
patiifots. In a pamidilet by Saint- 
Simon it was asserted that the murder 
of the King, of the Duke d’Angouleme, 
and the Duke de Berri, would be less to 
be deplored than that of the humblest 
mechanic, bocau.se perSoms could more 
easily be found to act the part of 
>rinces than of common workmen, 
iut, dangeroiLS as the.se publications 
were, all attempts to check them proved 
ciiitircly nugatory ; for neither weight 
of evifleiice nor magnitude of delia- * 
quence liad the slightest effect in in- 
ducing the juries to convict. The 
contest ere Jong assumed the most 
virulent aspect ; the Ooveniinent and 
loyalists felt-that they had no chance 
of saving the monarchy but by a change 
in tho Klcctoral Law ;• and the Libelals 
and revolutionists were ro.solute to pre- 
vent, at all liazards, any change in the 
piesent law, which promised so soon 
to subvert it. * , 

31. These o])en incitement.s to assas- 
sination were not long of leading to the 
desired result ; and a de}>lorable event 
pliiug(^cl the royal family and Royalists 
in grief, and cainsed .such consternation 
in tile general mind as fora time made 
the luilance incline in favour of con- 
servative prim'iples. Tlic Duke de 
Beiu:i, second .son of the Goiint d’ Ar- 
tois, had now become the chief iFbpe of 
the royal family, becansc^ it was fioui 
*him aif>ne that a continuance of the 
direct line ol‘8uccc.ssiou could be looked 
for. This circumstance had given an 
impo;Jan<‘e to his iwsition, ami an inte- 
rest ill Ills fate, wliich could not other- 
wise liave belonged to it. He was 
more gifted in heart and disposition 
than in external advantages, lii.s figu re 
was .short, liis shoulders broad, his lip.s 
thick, his nose rctrousst! ; everything 
in his ap])earimce indicated a gay and 
sensual, rather tliaii an iiitidlectnal 
and magnanimous disposition. But 
the sw’cctne.ss of liis smile, and the cor- 
diality of hw> nuuiner, revealed the na- 
tive benevolence of his tlisposition, and 
speedily won every heart auioiig those 
who approached him. He had, in an 
undiiuiuislied degree, the hereditary 
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coum^ of his race, and had sighed all 
his life for a share of the military fame 
which surrounded his country in a halo 
of glarji, but from which his unf&rtu- 
nate position as a prince of the exiled 
family,, and in arms against liis compa- 
triots, necessarily excluded kim. He 
was not free Yroin the foibles usual in 
princes in whoiii luxury has enhanced 
and idleness has afibrded r oom for the 
giutificatioii of the passions : but he 
claused them to be forgotten by the gen- 
erous qualities with which they were 
nccornpaiiied. Oonstant in lovei” faith - 
^ful in friimdship, e:iger for renown, 
thiiNting Vor arms, if he had not ae- 
t^uired military fame, it was not owing 
;o niiy lack of ambit ion to prove him- 
s.'lf the worthy deseendailt of Henry 
IV"., but to the eireunistanees of his 
destiny, which had condemned him to 
ina^'lion. ’ * 

§2. Being the youngest of the princes 
of the blood, ho canie to ]>lay a more 
important part on the Restoration. Ho 
.was the bridge of communication be- 
tween the pacific family of the Boni- 
bonsandthe army ; and being himself 
passionately attached to the career of 
arms, he took to th(3 soldiers as hi.s 
natural element. He anxiously cnlti- 
x'iited the friendship of the marshals, 
the generals, ilie officers — ev<‘n tlie 
private soldier-s attracted a Isirgtj share 
of his attention ; and before his career 
was out short by the hand of an as- 
sassin, he ha-^j. already niaile great pro- 
gress in their allectinns. On tlie return* 
of Napoleon from Elba, lie was in vested 
with the coiiirnaiid of the army which 
vas assembled found Paris ; ami when 
the retieat. to Flanders was resolvfsi 
on, he coinmandcd tlie rearguard, ami 
by liis personal courage "ami good con- 
duct succeeded in escorting hisprecio'i.s 
charge iii safety to the frontier, ^\ith- 
out having shed the blood of a French- 
ninn. At BetUune he advanced alone 
against a regiment of cavalry, ami by 
Ids intrepid bearing imposed upon them 
submission. On the return to Paris 
after Waterloo, he continued his mili- 
tary habits, and many hapjiy expres- 
sions are recorded of his, which strongly 
moved the hearts of the soldiers. He 
had been veiy kindly received by the 
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iahahitants of Lisle, on the retreat to 
Ghent ; and having been sent there 
after the second Restoration, tlie mu- 
tual transports were such, that on 
leaving them he said, “ Henceforth it 
is between us for life and death.” At 
tlie barracks in Paris, having one day 
fallen into conversation xvitli a veteran 
of the Imperial aniiy, he asked him 
wdiy the soldiers loved Na])oleon so 
much ? ** Because he^lways led us tti 

victory,” was the reply. “ It was not 
very difficult to d6 so with men such 
as yoii,” was the happy rejoinder of 
the prince, which proved tliat, besides 
the spirit, he had in some d^'gree the 
felicity of expression of Homy IV. 

83. On the ‘28th March 1810, a mes- 
.sage from the king to both ChambiJrs 
announced that the Duke de Bcrri was 
about to espouse Caiioline Maiiy, 
elde.st daughter ot the heir to the croivii 
of Naples — an event which was hailed 
with every demonstration of joy both 
by the h'gislatiire and the people of 
lYance. Tin* (.Uiambers spontaneously 
made him a gift of 1,500,000 franc.« 
(1*00,000) ; but he declared he would 
only accept to consecrate it to the 
(Icjiartincnts which had sitTin-tsl mo,'# 
during the dreadful scarcitj’ of that 
y(‘ur— a pruiniK(‘ which he religiously 
perfonned.*- ^’he marriage proved an 
auspicious one. 'Phe young prinec.ss 
w'on everV heart by the fdegama* of hci- 
person and the eng.aging livclin(is.s of 
her manner ; and .«he soon gave proof 
^jthal tlie din^ct line of succession was 
m>t likely to fail while her biisbainl 
lured. I’he two first children of the 
nmrriaips the eldest of whom was a 
jiriiw'c, died in early infancy ; but tb«* 
tliird, Piiiici'HH Mary, who aft(?rwaj’ds 
became Duchess of l^niia, still sur- 
vived ; and the iirinccss had been tliroc. 
mouths encctiite w'Ikui the hand of an 
a.ssassin deprived her of her hnshand, 
and induced a total change in the ])ro- 
.spects and destinies of France. Never 
were seve, ed rnameil persons more ten- 
derly attached, or on whose nmtual 
safety more important consequences to 
the world were dependent. 

84. There lived at Paris at that time 
a man of the name of Louvel, whose 
biography is only of interest as indi- 
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eating by what steps, and the indul- 
gence of wliat propensities, and what 
opinions, men are conducted to the 
most atrocious crimes. He had been 
born at Versailles, in 1787, of humble 
parents, who made their bread by sell- 
ing small- wares to the retainers of tlie 
palace. The first rudiments of educa- 
tion, if education it coiSId be called, 
w'ere given him amidst the fetes of the 
Convention, whgre regicides were cele- 
brated as the first of patriots, and the 
operatic worship of the theophilan- 
tliropists, where universal liberation 
from restraint was preached as the ob- 
vious dictate and intention of nature. 
Solitary in his disposition, taciturn in 
his habits, he revolved these ideas in 
liis mind without revealing them to 
any one, and they fermented so in his 
bosom that when Louis XVllI, landed 
at Calais, in 1814, he endeavoured 
to get to tlie pier to assassinate him 
the instant he set foot on the soil of 
Prance. For several years after, ne 
was so haunted by the desire to become 
a regii'ide, or at least signalise himstdf 
by the murder of n prince, that he 
was forceil to move from j»luce to place, 
to give a teyiporaiy distraction to his 
mind ; and he went repeatedly to St 
Cermaiii, St Cloud, and Ft>ntaineblcau 
1 o seek an opportunity of doing so. He 
Mas long disappointed, and had ho- 
vered about the opera i'or many nights, 
wlion the Duke de Hciri was there, in 
hopes of finding the means of striking 
Ids victim, wlieii, on the 13th FebniAry 
fb’JO, chance throM^ the long-wished- 
for opportunity in his way. , 

35. i)n that day, being the last of 
the carnival, the Duke de Berriwasa^ 
tlie opera with the princess ; and Lou- 
vel lurked about the entrance, armed 
with a small sliarp poniard, with which 
lie Jiad previously provided himaeli. 
li(^ was at the door wdieii the pnnee 
entered the housi*, and might have 
struck him as he handed the princess 
out of the carriage ; but a lingering 
feeling of conscience withheld his hand 
at that time. Hut the fatal moment 
ere long arrived. During the inter- 
val of two of the pieces, the Duke and 
Duchess left their own box to pay a 
visit to that of the Duke and Duchess 


of Orleans, who, with their whole fa- 
mily, destined to sucli eventful changes 
in mttire times, were in a box in tlie 
neighbourhood. On returning to her 
own box, the door of another one was 
suddenly opened, and struck the fdde 
of the Duchess de Berri, who, being ap- 
prehensive of the effects df any shock 
in her then delicate situation, expreas- 
ed a wish to the prince to leave the 
house and return home. The prince 
at once agreed, and handed the DucheSsS 
into her carriage. “Adieu!” cried 
she, smiling to her husband, “ w^e shall 
soon meet again.” They parted, but 
it w'as to he reunited in anotlfel* world. 
As the prince was retiiniing from the 
carriage to the house, Ijouvid, w*ho was 
standing in \he shade of a projecting 
part of the wall, sO still tluit he had 
escaped the notice both of the sentinels 
on duty and the footmen of Hie Dultc, 
rushed suddenly forw'ardb and seizyig 
w'ith his left arm the left shouldiT of 
the prince, stmek hiui violently with 
the right arm on the right sid«> with , 
the jKiiiiard. So instantaneous w’as 
the act that the assas.siri escai»e<l in the 
dark ; and the Duke, who only felt, as 
is ofUm the case, a violent blow, aiul 
not the stab, put Ids hand to the sjiot 
.struck. He then felt the hilt of the 
dagger, which w'as still sticking in hi.s 
side ; and being then madi* awwe Im 
bad been stabbed, lie exclaimed, “ I 
am assassinated ; 1 am deail : 1 ha>^ the 
ponianl ; tiiat inan has kj^lod nw' !” 

• 36. The princess W'as ,]ust driving 
from tJu‘ door of the openi-hou.se when 
the frightful wnixls reached her ear. 
She iiyj[iietiiately gave a j)ier(ing .shriek, 
heard above all the din of ^lic street, 
and loudly called out to her servsnts 
to stop and let'hcr out. They did .so, 
and the moment the door was opened, 
before the steps were let down, she 
sprang out of the caniage and clasj'ed 
her liu.shand in her arms, who was 
covered with blood, and just dramng 
the dagger from his side. “ 1 am 
dead ! ” said he ; “send for a priest. 
Come, dearest I — let me die in your 
anus.” Meanwhile the asstissin, in 
the first moments of terror and agita- 
tion, had made his escape, and he 
had already reached the arcade wliich 
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branches off from the Bue de Kiche- 
liou, under the spacious arches of the 
Biblioth^ue du Roi, when a waiter in 
a coffeehouse, named Pauloise, hchring 
the alarm, seized, and was still wrest- 
ling with him, when thi'co gendarmes 
came up, and having appi'ehended# 
brought him back to the door of the 
opera-house. He was there nearly 
torn in pieces by the crowd, which was 
inflamed with the most violent indig- 
nation; but the gendarmes succeeded 
with great difliculty in extricating him, 
^ being fearful that the secrets of an ex- 
tended conspiracy would perish with 
hun. I^fean while the prince had been 
carried into a little apartiiieiit behind 
liiw box, and the medical men were 
arriving in haste. On beftig informed 
of the arrest of the assassin, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Alas ! how cruel is it to 
die by the liaiiU of a Frenchman ! ” 
I'W a few minutes a ray of hoj»e was 
felt by the medical attendants, and il- 
luminated every visage in the apart- 
rinent” but the dying man did not par- 
take the illusion, and fearing to aug- 
ment the suffei'ings of the princess by 
th(? blasting of vain expe<.‘tations, he 
said, “No! 1 am not deceived: the 
])oniard luis cnterc4 to the hilt, 1 can 
assure you. ( !aroline, are you there y ” 
“Yes,” exclaimed the princes.s, sub- 
<luing her .sobs, “ and will never quit 
you.” His domestic surgeon, M. Rou- 
gon,‘»vas sucking the wound to restore 
the circulation, which was beginning 
to fail. “ \Vhat are you doing ‘t ” ex* 
ilaiined the prince: “for God-sake, 
stop : perhaps the poniard was poi- 
soned,’* 

37. Tho Bishop of Ohaitrcs, his 
father’s confessor, at }engtli aiTivcd, 
and liad a few ininiite.s’ private con 
versation with the dying man, from 
which he seemed to ilcrive much con- 
solation. He asked for his infant 
daughter, who was brought to him, 
still asleep. “ Poor cliild ) ” exclaimed 
he, laying his hand on her head, “ may 
you be less unfortunate than the rest 
of your family.” Tlic chief surgeon, 
Dupuytren, resolved Lo try, as a last 
lesource, to open and enlarge tlie 
wound, to allow the blood, which had 
begun to impede lesiuration, to flow 
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I externally. He bore the operation 
I with firmness — his hand, already 
! clammy with the sweat of death, still 
clasjiing that of the Duchess. After it 
was over, he said, “ Spare me any fur- 
ther pain, since 1 mu.st die.” Then 
caressing the head of his beloved wife, 
whose beautiful locks had so often 
awakened hi! admiration, “ Caroline,” 
said he, “ take care of yourself, for the 
sake of our infant, wjjich you bear in 
your bosom.” The Duke and Duchess 
of Orleans had b^n in tlie ai>ai-tmcnt 
from the time tlie prince was brought 
in, and the king, the Duke d’Angou- 
leme, and the rest of the royj^l family, 
arrived while he was still alive. “ Who 
is the man who has killed me ? ” .said 
he : “ 1 should wish to see him, ill 
order to inquire into his motive's : 
perhaps it is some one whom I have 
i unconsciously olfended. ” The Count 
(V Artois assured him that the assassin 
hi^ no personal animosity against him. 

1 “Would that 1 may live long enough 
[ to ask liis pardon from the king!” said 
the worthy descendant of Saint Louis. 
“ Promise me, myfathi'r- ])i oiui.se me, 
my brother, to ask of the king the life 
of that man.” <» 

38. But the supreme hour soon ap- 
proached : all the K'sources of ait 
could not long avert the stroke of fate. 
The ojieiiing of the wound had only 
fora bridi’ period relieved the a<‘cumn- 
lation of blood witliiu the lircast, and 
symptoms of su (location ajqjroached. 
.Thbn, on a few words uiterchangcd 
between him and the Duches.s, t\N'o 
illegitimate ehildreii which he laid had 
in JjO'idon, of a faithful conifuinion 
j.n ?in.slortunc, and whom both liad 
l)roiiglit np at Paris wuth the iiliu(».st 
kindness, were brought into the room. 
As they knelt at his side, striving to 
stifle their sobs in his bloody garnients, 
he said, embracing them wdth tender- 
iicas, “ 1 know you sulfleiently, Caro- 
line, to l>e assured you will take care, 
after me, of these orjihans.” With the 
instinct of a noble mind, she took her 
own infant from Madame de Gontaut, 
ivho held it in her arms, and, taking 
the children of the stranger by the 
hand, said to them, “ Kiss your sister. ” 
The jirince confessed soon after to 
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the Bishop of Chartres, and received 
absolution. “My GoiV’ said he, at 
several responses, “ pardon me, and 
pardon liiin -who has taken my life.** 
It was announced that several of the 
marshals had arrived, eager to testify 
their interest and atilictiou. “Ah!'* 
he exclaimed, “ I had Ifpped to have 
shed my blood more uselully in the 
midst of them for France.” But still 
the j)ardon of hw murderer chietly en- 
grossed his tlioughts^ When the tramp- 
ling of the homes on the pavement 
announced the approacdi of the king, 
])(' testilied the utmost joy ; and when 
the monarch entered the a]»artment. 
Ins finst words were, “ My uncle, give 
me your hand, that J may kiss it 
for the last time j ’* and then added 
with earnestness, still holding tin* 
liuTul, “ I entreat of yon, in the name 
of Tny death, tlie liie of that man.” 
“ You are not so ill as yon suppose,*’ 
answered Louis ; “ we will speak of it 
again.” “ Ah ! ” exclaimed the dying 
man, with a mournful aceent, “you 
do not say y(^s ; .say it, I beseeeh you, 
that I may die in peace,” In vain 
llu-y tried to turn his thoughts to 
other subjoins. “ Ah !” siiid he, with 
Ills last breath, “ the life of that man 
would have softened my last moments ! 
If, at least, 1 could depai't with the 
l»eli(*f that the blood of that man wouhl 
jioT llow' after my death.” With these 
words he expired, and his soul winged 
its way to heaven, having left the 
juaycr for merey and forgiveness as'^its 
last lM‘(juest to earth, 

39. No words can convey an idea ?sf 
the impression wdiich the death of the 
Duke dc Berri protluced in France » 
Loming at a time of increa.sing poli- 
ti(ial excitement, wben the minds of 
men W'ero already shaken by a v^ue 
disejnietude, and the apprehension of 
gr(*iit and,app7oaehing but imkiiown 
change, it excited a universal conster- 
nation. The 6bviously political char- 
acter of the blow' struck magnified ten- 
fold its force. Levelled at the heir of 
the monarchy, and the only prince 
from w'hom a continuance of the direct 
lint' of succession could be hoped, it 
seemed at one stroke to destroy the 
hopes of an heir to the throne, and to 
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leave the nation a prey to all the evils 
of an uncertain future and a disputed 
succepion. Pity for tlie victim of po- 
litical fanaticism, admiration for the 
magnanimity and lofty spirit of his 
death, mingled wdth apprehensions for 
themselveS, and a mortal terror of the 
revolutionary convulsions which might 
be expected from a repetition of the 
blows of which this was the first. The. 
public consternation manifested itself 
in the most un<J<pivoeal ways. All 
the theatres—and that, in Paris, was a 
decisive s>unptom— were closed. Th(j 
balls of the carnival were intgnupted ; 
and it was decreed by the Government, 
with the general consent of tJie people, 
that the opei:a-hoiise sliould be remov- 
ed from tlie spot w’here the execrablo 
crime had been committed, and an ex- 
piatory monument erected oji its sii;e. 
But these, (ibanges dfd not adequate- 
ly express tlie public feelings. T}i«y 
exhaled in transports of indignation 
against the rashness of the ministries 
vmose measures had brought miitters'* 
to such a point, and the incapacity of 
the police, which had permitted the 
Clime to be committed ; and it vfiia 
loudly proclaimed, that an fmtire 
change of government and measures 
had become indispensable, if the mo- 
narchy was to bo saved from perdi- 
tion. 

40. “The hand,” said (’hateanbri- 
aiid, “wdiich delivered the blow' ll not 
thc^most guilty. Thos# wiio havo 
IcaiJv assfissinatcd the Duke de Beni 
are those wiio, for four years, have, la- 
boured to establish democratic laws i!» 
the laomirchy; those who have ban- 
ished religion from our hJW's ; tluiso 
who liave recalled the innrderin*s of 
Louis XV T. ; those who have heard, 
w'lth indilierence, impunity for regi- 
cides discussed at the tribune ; those 
who have allowed the journals to 
preach up the sovereignty of the peo- 
}»le, insiiiTection, and murder, witliout 
making any use of the law's intended 
for tlieir repression ; those wlio have 
favoured eveiy false doctrine ; thoso 
who have rewarded treason and pun- 
ished lidelity ; those wiio have tilled 
up all employments with the enemies 
of the Bourbons and the creatures of 
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Buonaparte ; those who, preased by 
the public indignation, have promised 
to repeal a fatal law, and have, done 
nothing dunng three months, appar- 
ently to give the Revolutionists time, 
to sharpen their poniards. These are 
the true mpiderers of the® Duke du 
Berri. It is no longer time to dissem- 
ble ; the revolution we have so often 
predicted haS even now commenced, 
and it has already produced irrepar- 
able evils. Who caft restore life to 
the Duke do Beni, or give us back 
the hopes which love and glory had 
wound ijp with his august person? 
Surprise is expressed that a poniard 
shf)iild have been raised ; but the real 
subject of Avoiider is, tha^ a thousand 
l)ouiards have not been levelled at the 
breiists of our princes. During four 
yell's we Jiave overwhelmed with re- 
wards those who preach up an Jigrarian 
law, a republic, and assassination ; we 
liave excitwl those who have nothing 
against those who have sometliing ; 
«him {cho is born in a humble class 
against him to whom misfortune has 
left nothing but a name : we have )»er- 
mitted public opinion to be disquieted 
by phantoms, and reiuesented a jiart 
of the nation as set on re-establishing 
rights for ever abolished, institutions 
for over overturned. If wc arc not 
plunged ill the horrors of external or 
civil w^ar, it is not the fault of the ad- 
minferatioii which has just expired.” 

11. Whe» language so violenJi as 
this was used in the midst of the crisisj 
b}'' so distinguished a VTiter as the Vis- 
count Chateaubriand, it may bo sup- 
posed that inferior authoi-s wore still 
more ini passioned in their strictures. 
The clamour beciiiue so, violent that no 
ministiy could stand against it. Ai' 
untoward incident, wTiich occurred 
while the Duke do Berri yet lived, 
tended to augment the public feeling 
on the subject. Entering the room in 
which Lonvel was detained, M. De- 
(Suses was seized with a sudden suspi- 
cion that the dagger might have been 
])oisoned ; and thuikiug, if so, an an- 
tidote might be applied, and possibly 
the life of the prince saved, he had 
whispered in his ear, “Miserable man ! 
a confession remains for you to make, 


which may save the life of your victim, 
and lessen your crime before God. Tell 
the truth sincerely to me, and me alone 
— ^was the dag^r poisoned?’' “ It was 
not,” replied the assassin coldly, with 
the accent of truth. The words spoken 
on either side were not heard ; but the 
fact of M. IJficazes having whisjiered 
something to Louvel, during his first 
interrogatory, became known, and was 
seized upon and inagnified by all the 
eagerness of faction. It w^as immedi- 
ately bruited abroad that the minister 
had enjoined silence to the assassin, 
and thence it was concluded he had 
been his accomplice. So naadil^ w'as 
this atrocious calumny received in the 
excited state of the public mind, and 
so eagerly was it seized upon by the 
vehemence of faction, that next day 
M. Clausel de Coussergues, a Royalbt 
of the Extreme Right, a rcspecbibli] 
man, but of an impassioned tempera- 
ment and credulous disposition, said 
in the Chamber of Deputies, “ There 
is no law wliich prescribes the mode of 
impeaching ininistei’s ; but justice re- 
quires it should be <ione in public sit- 
ting, and in the face of Franttc. I 
propose to tlio (Jhamber tl> institute a 
prosecution against M. DtM’Ozos, Min- 
ister of the Interior, as accomplice in 
the assiussTnation.” The Chamber re- 
volted against aich an accusation, and 
only tw'enty - five voices supported it. 
General Foy saivl, “If .such an event 
is ^leplorabie for all, it is in an especial 
manner so for the friends of freedom, 
since there can be no doubt that theii 
aftlversaries will take advantage of this 
execrable <irime to wrest from the mi- 
lieu the liberties which the king has 
bestowed upon it, and which he is so 
anxious to maintam.” 

42. From the moment when the Duki*. 
lie Berri breathed his lost, the king fore- 
saw tha immemso advantjqje it would 
give to the ultra- Royalists, and the 
efforts they would inakfe to force him 
to abamloii the system of government 
and public servants to whom he was so 
much attached. “ My child,” .said he 
to M. Dt^cazes next day, “ the ulfntfi 
arc preparing against us a terrible w'ar ; 
they will make the most of iny grief. 
It is not your system that they will 
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attack- it is mine ; it is not at you 
their biows are leveled — ^it is at me.” 
“ Should your Majesty,” answered M. 
Decazos, “ deem my retiring for the good 
of your seiTice, I am ready to resign 
though grieved to think my retreat will 
lead to such fatal conseiiuences.” “ I 
insist upon your remaining,” replied 
tlie monarch ; “ they shaJl not separate 
you from me.” Then, after weejung 
in common ovej; the deploralile event 
which had altered the destinies of 
h’rance, and let loose the parties who 
Hire its cnti*ails with such fuiy against 
each other, they agreed on the mea- 
sures to,,t>0 adopted in consequence ; 
and these were, that the Chamber of 
Peers should be summoned as a su- 
preme com*t to try the assassin of the 
J)uko de Rerri;'and that laws, restric- 
tive of the licence of the press, and 
giving the Government extraordinary' 
[lowers of arrest, and modifying the 
Jiilc.ctoral Law, should be introduced 
into the lower Chamber. 

43. But bow determined soever tbe 
king miglit be to support bis favourite 
miiuster and system of government, 
the tide of public feeling soon became 
so strong tVat it was impossible to re- 
sist it. The terrible words of M. de 
Chateaubriand regarding M. Deoazes 
in the Comerm^ur, “ Hm feet have 
slipped in blood,” vibrated iu every 
lieart. Tlie accusation agadist him, 
though quashed in the Chamber of De- 
puties, and rejiudiated by every unjire- 
jiidi<'ed mind, still remained in pairfful 
n iKjei-tainty in general opinion. People 
did not believe him guilty, but he hi»4 
been openly accused, and no jiroof of 
his innocence liadbeeu adduced. TI19 
agitation of the jmblio mind was indc- 
s(,ribable, and soon assumed such a 
magnitude as ixii-tended great changes, 
and is always found, for good, o»»for 
cA'il, to be irresistible. The teiriblc 
nature of the caUistrophe — its iiTcpar- 
ahle consequences on the fiituro of the 
monarchy — the chances of future and 
unknown dangers which it had in- 
duced, were obvious to every appre- 
hcuisioiL Every one trembled for his 
fortune, his life ; a few for the public 
liberties. The Liberals became sub- 
dued and downcast, the Royalists vehe- 


ment and exulting. Matters were at 
last hroi^ht to a crisis by a conversa- 
tion whidi ensued between the king 
and the priiicyjal members of the royal 
family. The Count d’ Artois demanded 
the dismissal of the Prime Minister, 
and a change in the system of govern- 
ment. ** We are hastening to a revo- 
lution, sire,” said the Duchess d’Au- 
gouMme; “ but there is still time to 
arrest it. M. Decazes has injured the 
Royalists too deeply for any accom- 
modation to take place between them : 
let him cease to be a member of your 
Cabinet, and all will hasten to tender 
to you their services.” 1 cm not sup- 
po.se,” replied the king, “that you 
propose to force my will : it belongs to 
me alone to determine the policy of 
my government.” “ It is impossible 
forme,” rejoined the CounJ d^ Artois, 
“ to remain at the lliileries wdienM. 
Dccazcs, openly accused of the murder 
of my son, sits at the council: 1 be- 
seech you to allow me to retire to Com- 
piegne.” The Duchess d’AngoUleiuci 
united her instances to those of the 
Count d’ Artois ; and at length the king, 
drea<ling a total rupture of the royal 
family, said, “ You are determined 
on it ; well, we shall see you shall he 
satisfied.” 

44. When M. Det’azes heard of tho 
result of tliis conference, lie saw it was 
no longer possible to maintain bis po- 
s^ion, and he accordingly sent ih his 
resignation. The king, deeply affected, 
felt himself constrained to ixjceive it. 
“ My child,” said he, “ it is not against 
you, but against me that the strok(» is 
direi iyd. The Pavilion Marsaii would 
deprive me of all ]>owit. *1 will not 
liave M. de Tallcymnd: the Duke ili» 
Rhdielieu alone sliall replace you. (h) 
and convince him ot the neces.sitj of 
his agieeing to the sacrifice which I 
demand ol him. As for you, I shall 
show thcvSo gentlemen that you have in 
noways lost my confidence.” The Duke 
de Richelieu accordingly was commis- 
sioned to form a min'i.stry, but ho 
erinced tbu utmost repugnanee at un- 
dertaking the task, and it was only af 
the eai’uest solicitation of the king, and 
as a matter of patriotic duty, that he 
at length agreed. M. Simeon was made 
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Minister of tlie Interior, and M. Por* 
tal is under-secretary to the Minister of 
J ustice. N o other clianges were made 
in the Cabinet ; and M, Decazes^ was 
appointed ambassador at Lontlon, with 
magnificent 'allowanees. H e was so far 
from losing his influence, lufA^ever, by 
his departiife, that tlm king corre- 
sponded with him almost daily after ho 
was settled in TiOiidon. The Duke de 
Richelieu made tho absolute and un- 
conditional support of the Royalists a 
condition of his taking office, and this 
the Count d’ Artois engaged to secure ; 
and m a nledge of tho cordiality of the 
aluance, M, his private socro- ^ 

i ary, was appointed principal secretary 
to the Minister of the Interior. I’hc 
Ministry, therefore, was Considerably 
nioililied by the introduction of Royal- 
ist^rneinlxys, thougli it still retained, 
as a whole, its Ltberal character. Rut 
a tftill .iuore important change took 
place At this j)eriod in the private dis- 
])osition of the king, owing to a change 
,of favtjurites, which materially iiiffu- 
eneed his jioliey during the remainder 
of his reign. 

45. Altliougli the age and infirmities 
of the king prevented him from l»e- 
comingtlie slave of tlie passions which 
luul disgi-aced so many of his ra(*e, and 
his disposition had always made him 
more inclined to the p)ea.sures of the 
table than* to those of love, yet lie 
was ISy no meaiiH inseu.sibh' to fenudo 
charms, anc^ extrenudy f<»nd of tm* 
convcr.sation of elegant and W’ell-iu-« 
formed women. He piipiod himself, 
though iicilhcr young mu* handsome, 
upon his power of rendering 
agi’eeable io them in the way 'which 
he alone desired, which was within : 
the limits of Platonii* atbichmeiit. He 
had a remarkable facility in cA'pn.ss- 
ing himstdf, both verbally and ii* writ- 
ing, in elegant and eoraplimentary 
language towards them: h<} sjwmt se- i 
veral hours every day in this refined 
species of trifling, and prided himself 
as much on tho turn of his flattery in 
notes Wadies, as on the charter which i 
w^as to give liberty to h'rance and peace j 
to Europe. Aware of this disposition i 
on the part of the sovereign, tho Roy- j 
alists, in whose saloons such a person | 
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w'as most likely to be found, had for 
long been on the look-out for some 
lady attached to their principles, who 
might win the confidence of Louis, 
and insensibly insinuate her ideas on 
politics in the midst of the compli- 
mentary trifling or unreserved coiili- 
detiee of the boudoir. Such a pensoii 
w’as found in a young and beautiful 
W'oman then in Paris, who united a 
giaiioftil exterior to great powers of 
conversation, and an entire comtnand 
of diplomatic tact and address ; and 
to her influence the future poli(*y of 
his reign is in a great degi’ee to be. 
traced. ^ 

46. Madame, tho Countess Du Cayl.\ , 
■w'as the dauglitcr of JR. Talon, w'ho 
held a respectable position in the an- 
cient magistracy of Fram e, and had 
taken an a(;tiv(» pait, in concert with 
Mirabeau and the Touiit dc la Maridie, 
in tlic intrigues which pi-woded th(i 
Revolution. He w'as said to be pos- 
.sossed of some valuable papers, impli- 
cating Louis XVlll., then (Vniiit of 
Piovencc, in the att'uir for which the 
Marquis <le Favi*H.s suffered death iii 
1/89, and tht'se had d(‘.scende(l aftei* 
his decease to his daugliteix She had 
been brought up iu tho school of 
diplommy under JMadame Ciunpan, 
and was iiftimatc both with the Em- 
press Josephine,, and Horton.se Queen 
of Hollaila, since Duchess of St Leu. 
^lttrri<‘d early in life to an old man oi‘ 
fortune, -whose temper had been soon 
^fouhd to bo incompatible wdthher own, 
and having separaU'd from him, with- 
out reproscli, after the French fashimi, 
.she tvas living without .scandal in tlu; 
Qiinily of the Friiuic <»f Comb', -with 
whose jx<!itii]‘al daughter, the Countess 
dti RtLUy> she W’as intimate, when Uu*. 
Royaliat leaders cast their eyes upon 
lior^os a person likely to confinn their 
ascendancy in the royal councils. 

. 47. ,Thc Viscount de la Rochefou- 
cauld W'as the pei’son intrusted ■with 
the mai igoinent of this delicate affair, 
and he did so wdtii gnjat tact and ad- 
dress. fHe first impressed upon the 

S and channing countess that .slic 
confer inestimable .services on 
the cause of religion and her couiiti’y 
if she would take advantage of the gift 
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of pleasing wliidi Piovidcnce had be- 
stowed upon her, and reclaim the so- 
vereign to the system of government 
wJiich would alone secure the interests 
of his religion, his people, or his fami- 
ly.* The mind of Madame Du Cay la, 
as her published letters demonstrate, 
at once pious and tcndei^and endowed 
with a roach of thought ec^ual to either 
Madame, do Sevigue or the Princess 
des Ursins, rcaciily embraced the duty 
thus assigned to her hy the }>olitical 
juirty to whieh she was attached. “It 
was necessary,” said she afterwards, 
playfully, “ to have an Esther for that 
Ahasuci'ijs.” The next point was to 
Ihrow her in the king’s way, and this 
vas easily brought about by the un- 
lortimate ciicumstamais in which she 
w.is placed. Her husband, with whom 
slie had come t<» open rupture, at ouee 

* “ Loms a bosoin d’airner ceux a qai 51 
jKOiKd de Ic eoiKseillcr, son (■(ear est i>onr 
1)101 h(5 dans la polit.jquc*. Madame de Balbi, 
M. iJuvarny, M de lllaeas autrefois, M. Bo- 
( azes aujouid’liui, sunt les pieuvea eueore 
Yivaiites de cette di.s])osition de wi imture. 
fl fact lui plairt* juair avou le droit de I'lnfla- 
oiii't,'! JMs leiiimos illuatre's j)ar leur credit, 
iiliU' on iuiuthte, sur le cmiir el sur ressjait dc 
nos rois, out lour a tniii poidu ou sauv(? la 
)i)yant«* on f^iunce ci eu Kspagne Cost 
d’lijic ft'Minie soldo luyounriiui (juo pout \onir 

10 halut de la religion cl do la luoiiarchio I^a 
natiuo, la iiiiissanco, rodncatioij^ lo iiiallicur 
iih'Iuo, hoiublont vous avoir distigrioe poiu ce 
lolo \ ()uli’/-vous Atro le .saint dos princes, 

1 aiiiio du loi, /'/v.sf/itr dos Toyalistilli, la Mam- 

1 1 lion rcrnio ot in<5j*roeliablo d’uiie cour qui 
'I pi l'd t‘l qu’uiio Ifiiime puut rdconnlicr et 
'' iiHoi i Heiiiando/ an roi uiie audience sous 
t-i.ioKle d'iniplorer sa protection dont vbus ^ 
,iv('/ liosom pour vous et pour vos eutants 
;'I'iiuii’z-lui (Online jvir lias.ud ees tresors do 

i .aee, de boil sons, el d’esjirK. (JUp la natuft 
a iiTiidimujs, noil pour I'oinbie ct la rc- 
li,'ute, iiiais pour reiilrotieii d’un roi appi<^ 

I itileiir passionne dos dons de I'aUie ; char 
Inez lo juu une proinibre conversation ,'retouT- 
nez quaiid il \ ous raiqielleia; et cpiand votre 
eminre inape r(;n sera fond«5 dans im attache- 
I'leiit par Ics Imbitudes, enij»loye2 pen A<?cu 
lit ouipirc a deraiMiier do sou cocsed lofa- 
\oii dont il est laseiiu', et ii rueoncdier le roi 
fiM'c son frhre, avi^c les jiriiicos, et A luf fairo 
adopter de coneert, dans la personiie de M. 
de Villele, ( t de ses aims, im nunistere A la 
fois royalist c et, const itutionnol qui remette 
le tr('»ne h iilonib sui la base monarohique, et 
«jiii prcivieiuic les proeliaincs oatastiophes 
dont la train est menaeee." — I^aroles lie M. de 
hi llotikefoucauld d AJaUamc la Comtesse Du 
< "nijln Lamartinic, Hist, de la liestauration, 
vi. yyo, 292. 
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clairaftd her fortune, and insisted upon 
obtaining delivery of her children ; and 
the disconsolate mother solicited au 
interview with Louis, to throw herself 
at his feet, and solicit his interc.st and 
support in the difficult circumstances 
in which 'she was placet^ The king 
granted it, and the result was entirely 
successful. Dazzled by her beauty, 
captivated by her grace, impressed by 
her talents, melted by her tears, the 
king promised to aid her to the utmost 
of his power, and invited her to a. 
second interview. So great was the 
ascendancy which, her genius and 
cliarms of manner soon gave her, that 
she became necessary to the monarch, 

[ who spent ^veral hours every day iu 
her .society, without any of the scandal 
arising which in ordinaiy cases follows 
sneb interviews. Great wae, the ef^ct 
of this secret influence on the future 
destinies of France, especial^ afhjr 
the removal of M. liecazes to London 
had removed the chief counterpoise on 
the othi‘r side. * 

48. Thus fell, never again to rise, 
M. D(!cazes ; for though he was ap- 
pointcfl ambas-sador to London, and 
retifined the confidence of the king, 
yet lie never again fonnod part of the 
Ministr}% and his career as a public 
man was at an end. It is impossible 
to deny that he was poss(?.sRed of con- 
siderable abilities. No man raises him- 
self from a humble station to tln^ruh* 
of emjiire, without beingapossessed of 
, Som<‘ talents, wliieb, if they are not of 
the first order, are at least of the most 
marketable description. It is generally 
cliara(i4i‘rs of that description whieh ore 
most siK'ccssfiri in inauitaifliug them- 
selves long at the head of affairs. Ge- 
nius aiitii'ipatcs the march^of events, 
and is often shipVTceked necausc tlui 
world is behind its views ; heroism re- 
coils from the concessions requisite for 
success, and fails to conquer, because 
it disdains to stoop. It is pliant ability 
which discerns the precise mode of 
elevation, and adopts the principles 
requisite for immediate sin cess. M. 
Decazes had this pliant ability in the 
very highest degree. Discerning iu 
chsrduter, he at once scanned the king’s 
G 
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disposition, nud perceived the foibles j 
which required to be attended to in 
order to gain his confidence. Able in i 
the ^nduct of affairs, he made himself 
serviceable in his employment, and 
attracted his notice by tne valuable 
information ;»rhich he comrflunicated, 
both in his own department and that 
of others. Energetic and ready in the 
tribune, he defended the ministerial 
measures -with vigour and success 
against the numerous attacks with 
wiiich they were assailed. 

49. He acquired the surprising ascen- 
dancy which he gained over the mind 
of the king mainly by studying his 
disposition, and proposing measures in 
tile Cabinet which were in a manner 
the reflection of those which he per- 
ceived were already contemplated in 
tin* royal tbreast ; but the tenifioraiy 
success which they met vnth proved 
tlrat both had ^orrectly discerned, if 
not the ultimate consequences of their 
measures, at least the immediate signs 
«of the‘ times. The Royalists, justly re- 
)roach him with having established, 
jy the royal authority, nn electoral 
system of the most democratic charac- 
t(*r, and thrown himself into the arms 
of the Liberals, who made use, of the 
advantage thus gained to undermine 
the monarchy. But, in justice to him, 
it must be recollected that the working 
of representative governments was then 
vtirylittle understood, and the practi- 
c al results of changes, now obvious to 
all, were tlien only discerned by a fewi’ 
that his situation was one surrounded 
with difficulties, and in which any false 
step might lead to pei dition ; and that 
if the eomSo he pursued wjis one which 
entailed ultimate dangers of the most j 
serious kind on the, monarchy, it | 
j»erhaps, tne only one wliich enabl<'<l j 
it to shun the immediate perils with ! 
which it was llircafened. In common 
with the king, liis leading idea was re- 
conciliation ; his princijde, concession; 
his policy, to disarm op{)Osition by 
anthdpating its demands. This view 
was a benevolent and amiable one, but 
unfortunately more suited to tlie Uto- 
pia of Sir Thomas Moreithaii the storm- 
i»eaten monarchy of tlic Bourbons ; 
and experience has proved that such a 


policy, in presence of an ambitious and 
unscrupulous enemy, only postpones 
the danger to aggravate it. 

50. The Assembly, by the fall of K. 
Becazes, and the infusion of R(^alist 
members into the Cabinet, was divided 
fb^ferently from what it had hitherto 
biftn. Til© j*itermediate third party 
was extinguished by the fall of M. De- 
cazes. The Royalists and Liberals now 
formed two great partks which divided 
the whole Assembly between them — 
the Centre all adhered to the Right or 
Left. This circumstance rendered the 
situation of the Ministry more perilous 
in the outset, but more scerre in the 
end ; it was more difficult for them to 
gain a rnsjority in the first instance, 
but, once gained, it was more likely to 
adhere poniianently to them. It is a 
great evil, both for Govemnuuit and 
Opposition, in all constitutional gov- 
ernments, to have a third party be- 
tw'ocn them, the votes of which may 
cast the balance either way ; for it im- 
poses upon both the necessity of often 
(Joparting from their principles, and 
avoiding immediate defeat by perma- 
nently degrading themselves in tne eyes 
of the country. The J)o( trinaires all 
retired with their chief, M. Becazes, 
but they voted oii iinj)ortant (piestioiis 
with the ifbw Ministry ; and the abili- 
ties of AJ. Guizot, M. de iStael, Al. do 
Barante, and AL de JSaint-Aulaire, who 
formed the strength of that party, 
were too well Icnowm not to make their 
adliesion a matter of eager solicitation, 
and no slight luaii'^cuviing, on both 
aides of the Assom bly. 

51. Two painful scenes took place 
<*)cfore the measures of the new Alinis- 
ters were broiiglit forward in the Cham- 
ber of Biqmties — the funeral of the 
Buke de Beni, and the trial and exe- 
' ution of his assassin. The body of 
tlie prineo was laid iu state for several 
days in the Louvi’e, and afterwards 
carried with every possible magnifi- 
cence to the ancestral hut now un ten- 
anted vaults of Saint-Benis. The king, 
accompanied by the Duke and Duchess 
of Angouleme, attended the mournful 
ceremony, which w^as celebrated with 
every circumstance of external splen- 
dour which could iinpre.ss the imagina- 
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tion, and every realiiy of woe which 
could melt the heart. 


« When a prince to the fate of a peaaant has 
yielded* 

The tapestiy waves dork in the dim- 
lighted hall ; 

With scutcheons of silver the cofBn is 
shielded, 

And p^ea stand mute liy the canopm 

Through the courts at deep midnight the 
torches are gleaming, 

In the proudly-arehed chaj^ the banners 
arc beaming, 

Far adown the long aisles sacred music is 
streaming. 

Lamenting a cliief of the people should 
fall.” 


Such wasdthc emotion of the Duchess 
d' Aiigoulcme at witno.ssirjg such n scene 
in such a place, tliat she sank senseless 
oil the pavement One only ray of 
hope remained to the royal family, aris- 
ing from the situation of the Duchess 
do Berri, which gave hojies that an 
h('ir might yet he preserved for the 
monarchy, and the hopes of the assas- 
sin blasted. That fanatical wretch was 
brought to trial, and condemned on 
the clearest evidence, fortified by his 
own confession. He admitted the en- 
ormity of his crime, but still insisted 
that on pubde ground.^ it was justifi- 
able * His answers, when interrogat- 
ed, evinced tlie dejdorable atheism in 
wliich the dreams of the ift volution 
ended. “ 1 was sometimes a Ci^holic,” 
suifl he, ‘‘ sometimes a theopliilantliro- 
pi^t." “Do you not fear the Divine 
, u Slice r’ asked the Prevost do MonJ- 
iijtu'cncy. “ God is a more name,” re- 
jiiicd the assas.sin. He w«a executed 
on the 7th June, and evinced on the'* 
.scaffold the .same strange indifl'ereuce 
which had characterised his demean- 
our ever simte tin? murder. 

52. The first steps of the new Min- 
i -ters were directed to the jirosccutiou 
of tlie measures prepared by the former 
'Mies, anning Government with extra- 
"I’d inary powers of arrest, and restrain- 
ing the licentiousness of the press. 


* “ CVtiiit uuo action horrible, e’est vrai,'" 
(lis;ut Loiivol, “ quand on tue iiu autte 
loinino : eela no pout jiasser pour vertu, 
• un crirao. Jo n’y aiiraw jamais on- 
ii'iitu' sans rmtC^ret quo jeprenais k la nation 
^uivaut moi • jo croyais bit*n lane suivant 
iihtii uU'o ” — Moniteur, Juno 4, 1820; Proces 
J.'iurcl, 37 . 


Much difficulty was at first experienced 
in arranging terms of acoomniodatiou 
withihe Royalists on the right, so as 
to secure a majority in the Chambers, 
but at length the terms were agreed 
on ; and tl^ese wore, that the powers of 
arrest were to be conferredpon Govern- 
ment for a limited jicriod, that the 
press was to be restrained, and that a 
new electoral law was to be introduced, 
restoring the double step in elections. 
Nothing could equal the vehemence 
with which these laws were assailed 
by the Opposition, when they were in- 
troduced. That on the lawbf arrest 
was the first that came under discus- 
sion. It belongs to the wisdom of 
the Chambene,” said General Foy and 
Benjamin Constant, “ to defend a 
tlirone whicli mislortiiiie has rendered 
more august and more dear W fidelitj. 
Let us bcAViirc lost, in introducing a 
law more odious than useful, wo sub- 
stitute for the present public grief 
other grounds of discontent wich 
may ctuise the first to be forgotten. 
The prince whom we mourn pai’duned 
with his dying breath his infamous 
assa.ssin. Let u.s take care that the 
exanfple of that sublime death is not 
lost for the nation, the royal family, 
and the public morality ; that poster- 
ity may not j'eproaeh us with having 
saxTificed the public liberties on a 
hecatomb at the funeral of a Bourli#n. 

53. “The abyss of a counter-revolu- 
tion is about to open : a syfstem is an- 
xRunced which will attack succe^ivelv 
all our rights, all the guarantees which 
' the nation sighed for in vain in 1789, 
and hailed with such gratitud^ in 1814. 
•The regime of 1788 is to be revived by 
the three laws which are proposed at 
the same time, the first reviving leitrrs 
dc cdcftct, the second establishing the 
slavery ol* the press, the third fettering 
the organs of freedom whom it sends 
to the Chamber. , Experience has de- 
monstrated in every age, and inoro 
especially in the disastrous epoch of the 
Revolution, that if a government once 
yields to a party, that party will not 
fail soon to subjugate it. The j)rcsent 
time atlords a proof of it. The barrier, 
feeble and tottering as it was, which 
the Mniistry {»pj)oi>ed to the coimtei- 
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revolution, shakes, and is about to bo 
thrown down. Perhaps the Ministry 
does not at this moment fovestfe it ; 
but all the laws which you are called 
on now to pass, will be turned to the 
profit of the counter -revohition, and 
that principle is to be aj)plied to the 
])roposed law, oomiiarod to that of 
1817. That which in 1817 was, from 
the pressure of circiiiii stances, nuu’cly 
irregular, will in 1820 be terrible; 
that which in 1817 ^vas only vicious 
in priiiViple, w'ill in 1820 become ter- 
rible in its application.” 

54. Cfh the other hand, it w’as an- 
.swered by tlie Duke dc I{icheli(‘U and 
Duke de Fitz-jaiin% on the ])artof 
the Government ; ^‘l.s it^)ossible that 
any one can be so blind to existing 
circumstances, and the tlangers which 
nicnacc t^ie State and the royal fanuly i 
Does any one persist in asserting that 
tlie assassination of the 13th February 
is an isolated act ^ 1 lave the persons 

w'ho*assert this been shut up in their 
liouses for the last six months'^ What! 
are tlios(‘- ferocious songs, re]>eatc(l night 
after night W'ith such ])erseverauce tliat 
the indulgent j)olice have at length 
come to iircteiid that they do not hoar 
thorn, nothing — tho-.o songs which 
commenced on tin*, very night of tlu 
assassiiiiitioii, and whicli they had the 
f llroiitery to repeat under the win- 
do«^s of tlie Duchess de Berri herself# 
What ! those placards, those menaces, 
those anoifymous letters — not to i^s, 
w'lio aT:e aci’ustoiiKMl to, and disregard 
tliein, hut to her for whom they know 
wn are disposed to sacrifice a thou- 
sand tint's our lives ; — those (*ieerable 
threats against a bereaved futlier, whose* 
grief would have ^nelt^d tigers, hut has 
only increased the thirst for hlooil in 
our revolutionary tigers. What ' tliose 
medals, stnn k witli the name of Marie 
Louise and her .sou — their images sent 
everywhere through the kingdom, and 
now paraded even in the capital ; those 
clubs, in which they count us on our 
benches, and have a poniard ready for 
each of our breasts * the coincidence of 
w'hat passes in the nations around us 
with what we witne.s.s in our interior 
— the assassination by Sand, the at- 
tempted assassination by Thistle wood, 
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repetitioiivS abroad of what was going 
on in our interior— homicide and regi- 
cide converted into virtues, and re- 
commended as deeds worthy of eternal 
glory. What ! Si)ain become the pre y 
of a military faction, and of acts oi' 
ti'eason which have dishonoured tlx 
name of a soHier. Are these not pn>ol s 
of a conspiracy extending over all west - 
ern Europe, which is advancing witli 
rapid strides towards its maturity 
So obvious wore these dangers, that, 
notwitlistaiidiiig a vehement outcry 
in both houses, the proposed law was 
patjseil by considerable majorities, the 
limn hers in the C 'hamberof J>?ptitic.slx‘- 
ing 134 to 113 ; in the IVcrs, 121 to 8(1 ' 
55. The law re-establishing the cen- 
sorship of the press excitoil a still moit^ 
violent stom in the Chambers. Asa 
prcdiidc to it, the most extiMonliruirv 
ferment took place in the public join- 
nals, whi(di nearly unanimously av- 
sailed the proposed measure with .i 
degree of vehemence unexampled oven 
in those days of rival govern menls anil 
des])eratc jairty contests. (>n tin* oiu- 
hand, it was sahl by iM. Manuel, M 
Laf.iyelte,an(U!amille-Jourdan : “Tin* 
ccnsor.ship is essentially iVartial ; it Iniv 
always been so, and it is impossible it 
sliould bp otherwise, for it is absolute 
goveniniont in pra(*tice. You huvi 
already, susjK*mlc< I indiviilual liK'rty 
and you are now about to tuld to lie- 
rigour of arhitiary detention by lie 
cynsurc, for you 3 ender it impo.ssihlc toi 
the Ministers to he made aware of tlnii 
error. You a.sk for examples of tin* 
^ubuse or the ccnsoisliijj ; they are in 
nunicrahle ; the must^arhitriivy .sjant 
prevaileil when it was la.st estuhlisbcd, 
for they eivast-d even tln^ speeches <*i 
your own colleagues, wlieii they wen- 
defence against attacks. To wlnit 
do you aspire with these ill-limed ut- 
hmipts a( repression ? To CAtinguish 
the volcano ? Do you not knoiv that 
the fi.'Tne is extending beneath your 
feet, and that, if you do not give it 
an adei|imte meaii.s of o.sca]) 0 , it will 
occasion an explosion w’hich will d* - 
stroy you all ? While the liheriy of 
Europe is advancing with the stc})s of 
a giant, and when France wishes, and 
ought to he, at the head of that great 
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lU'veloprneiit of the dignity and facnl- 
ti<“?ornum, a goveniment, to whom, 
luvieed, hynperisy can no longer be ob* 
is eimeavouriiig to drug you into 
'll bac kward course, and to widen more 
II nd more th(5 breach w'hich already 
yawns in tlic nation. Whither are wc 
tending? You accumulate Icttrm M! 
vcichd and ccnsor.y ! I no panegy- 
rist of the English government, but I 
tlo not believe that any minister could 
hr tound so bold *»s to propose, in that 
('oiuitry, at the same time, the censor- 
.slnp of the yn-c^as, and tlie susy>ension 
i.j'the Habeas C’orpns Act. 

50. * ‘ To pi event is not to repress, say 
riit‘ jurtisiTns of the eensorahij). Never 
\>as a inon^ deytlorable illusion To 
subjrct tlio journals to such fetters is 
1(1 strike at tlic liberty of the press iii 
vtJiy heart. The libf‘rty of tin* pe- , 
nodical press is tlie bfe-hlood of free- 
loin. Vigilant advaneed guards, ever- 
M.ilseful s<‘iitinelH, their .sheets uie to 
repiesentativc governments W'hat lan- 
guage is to man. Th<\v serve as ttio 
iiii'diuni of eornmuiiicatiou hetweeii 
distant nlaei'S, whose intc'n^sts aie the 
smie; they leave no oytinioiMvithont 
lel’enee, no •abuse in tin* shade, no 
.iipistice witliout an avenger. The 
' iovenimcnt is not b'ss aiiled by its 
ilioits. The Miiii.strv know belbre- 
Ii:ind what it has to hope or to fear ; 
tli4‘ pfojde, who an; their ineifds, and 
^\lJo tlieir emnnies ; and them vo 
o\\(' that early eominnuication of intel- 
I gojii e, and that rapid expie.s.sion^f 
wishes, wlii('h i.s An advantage wliieh 
iiotlung else ean snp])ly. Attack openly; 
the liberty of the juess, or re.spt'ct that 
o( tin; ymblie journals ; but recollect 
lliat the C’hartei has not separated^ 
them, and that it has withdrawn both 
.dike Irom ever}’’ sytecies of een.sorship. 
Tiii.s is not a question of yirinciyile ;#it 
ts a ijuestion of life or death. We have 
arrived at that yioint, that if our per- 
soiiiil freedom, the liberty of the ])n*ss, 
and the lilierty of el(*elions, are taken 
away, the (Charter lias become a mock- 
‘ ly, the eonstitiitioTial monarchy is at 
uii end. Nothing re.inaiiis for u.s but 
aiuivcliy or despotism. Power will rest 
with the strongest ; and if so, woe to 
I he feeble majority in this Chamber 


which now directs it. Nothing can long 
remain strong which is not national. 
Do not denationalise the throne : if 
on db so, your majority will soon be 
roken to pieces.'’ 

57. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Jkirou I^nsquier and Count 
Simeon : “ It is books, add not pam- 
phlets, which have enlightened the 
world. Cast your eyes on the condi- 
tion to which the unrestricted liboriy 
of the journals lias brought society, and 
everywhero you will sec the mnsioua 
roused 1o the. highest degree, n at reds 
enycuoiiied, the poiiiard.s of vengeance 
sharpened — and the horribdi catas- 
troyJie which we all deplore is a direct 
consequence of it. Consider the char- 
acter of that brirne : one syiecial char- 
a«Acr distingui.sbcK i1, and that i.s fana- 
ticism. Blit what sort of fanaticisni 
Eveiy age has had its ^wn, and our is 
not less cJeai ly defined tlian that which, 
two hundred years ago, sharpened tlie 
dagger of Bava iliac. It is not now the 
ynilpit, it is the jonnials vhich encou- 
rage fanaticism ; it is no longer reli- 
gious, but political. MTiere me the ot- 
gansof tliat fanatii ism 'which threatens 
to tear society in pieces to be found t 
By 'whom i.s it eherished, flattered, 
exalt(‘<l ? Who ean deny that it is the 
jonnials and jieriodii'al publications 
that <lo tins'*' AIcii eminent for their 
taleiit.s, rc.spect.ihle for tlieir virtue.s, 
influential from their po.sition, havfiiwi^t 
disdained to di'sceiid into^thi.s arena, 
anul to employ tlieir great abilities to 
inovc the ]K‘ 0 ]»le. Others, borrowing 
(*ver>’ musk, have learned and employed 
every art to turn to their advantage "the 
inost sliarneful proje< ts, the, mo.st in- 
famous objects which the heart of man 
can harbour. J^uch is the government 
of journals; powerful to destroy, they 
are jxiwerless fo save. Tliey have de- 
.stroyed the Constitution of 1791, which 
gavetliem liberty; they ilestroyed that 
(Vmvention ■which made the world 
tremble. 

.^)8. “ We are told tluit tlie liberty 
of the press is the soul of repre.sentative 
govenmieiits. Douhtle.ss it is so ; but 
it is not le.ss true tliat the licentious- 
ness of the pre.ss is its most mortal 
enemy. 1 do not hesitate to assert 
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there is no political system sufficiently ! 
strong to the attacks which it has 
now come to organise amongst us. Pos- 
sibly the time may come, whenf as in 
England, it may be practicable to es- 
tablish fuUy the liberty of the press 
nmonMt us ; but unijucstipnably that 
time has n6t yet arrived. The event 
we all deplore, the universal dSbdcle of 
violence which has succeeded it, is a 
sufficient proof of this. In the mean 
time, Government, without tlic aid of 
esetraordinary powers, cannot command 
a remeiy for these evils ; it has not, 
and should not have, any influence 
over thd'tribunals ; the dependence of 
magistrates would degrade, unsuccess- 
ful prosecutions weaken it ; verdicts of 
juries, so powerful on i>flblio opinion, 
might destroy it. In a word, it is 
necessary to supply the deficiency of 
r^pressiv^, by augmenting the strength 
of preve'iitive checks ; and this can only 
Ive done by the censorship. It is in 
vain to object to such a power, that it 
mayebe converted into the arm of a 
party. Doubtless it might he so ; but 
that party is the party of Fniru'e — of 
the Bourbons— of the charter of free- 
dom. That party must be allowed to 
triumph, for it is that of regular gov- 
ernment. The time has arrived when 
we must say to the people, ‘The dan- 
ger with which you are menaced does 
not come from your governors ; it comes 
froup yourselves — fi*oin the factions, in 
whose eyes nothing is fixed, nothing 
sacred, and* which, abandoned to thcF 
senseless furies, would not scruple to* 
trample every law under their feet. It 
is from them that we must WT<‘St their 
arms, uii(]er pain of perishing* in case 
of failure, for they aim at nothing short 
of universal ruin,’ ” ‘ 

59. The Doctrinaires, who felt chat 
their influence was mainly dependent 
on strength of intellect, and dreaded 
any restriction upon its expression, al- 
most all voted against the Government 
on this occasion in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and in the Peers, M. de 
Chateaubriand, whose ardent genius 
revolted at the idea of restraint, was 
also ranged against them. The Right 
Centre, however, with that exception, 
nearly unaoimously adhered ; and the 
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result showed how neatly the parties 
were balanced, now that the Chamber 
was divided into two only. In the 
Peers the numbers were 106 to 104 ; 
in the lower house, 136 to 110. It is 
remarkable that, on so vital a point for 
public freedom, the majority was so 
much greater in the Commons than it 
was in the PPers. On the day after the 
I final division in the Chamber of Depu- 
‘ ties, a commission was appointed by 
the Minister of the Interior to examiur- 
all periodical journals before their pub- 
lication, and the censorship came inti) 

I full operation. 

60. Experience has congrmod tlu' 

! assertion here made, that no govern - 
J ment has ever been establisned in 
I France, since the Revolution, which 
I has been able to stand for any lengtli 
of time against the unrestricted as- 
! saults of the public press. Whcthoi 
it is from the vehemence and pronenes^ 
I to change in the French chanictcr, oj 
from the absence of that regulatirit; 
maSvS of fixed interesfs, which, in Eng- 
land, like the fly-wheel in the nui- 
chiiift, steadies its movements, and 
restrains the actions of the moving 
power, the fact is certain,, No dynasty 
or administration has ever existed foi 
any length of time, which had not 
I contrivei somehow' or other to restrain 
! the violence of the periodical press 
There if. more hero tluin a peculiarity 
of national tcm]»erfimeut, to which, on 
I this side of tlu' (^hannel, we are so apt 
td- ascribe it it points to a grcuf 
tmth, of general application and last- 
ing iniTJortance to man kin<l— that i.'-. 

I that the public press is only to be ro- 
lifsi on as the bulwark either of free- 
“doni or good government, where clasHts 
exist in society, and interests in the 
State, which render the support of 
trvth a matter of immediate profit 
to many on both sides engaged in tln^ 
great work of enlightening or directing 
the puhlic mind. Individuals of a 
noble ,iiid lofty character will, indeed, 
often be founi wdio will siicrifice inte- 
re.st to the aBsertion of tmth, but they 
are few in number ; and though they 
may direct the thiiiing few, they can- 
not be expected, in the first instance 
at least* to have much influence on the 
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niithiiiiking many. The ability of those 
engaged in the public press is in gen- 
eriu very great ; but it is like the abil- 
ity of the bar— it is employed to sup- 
j)ort the views which suit the interests 
of its clients, and more occupied with 
objects of present intere.st than with 
those of ultimate importance. Those 
who live by tlie peopI% must please 
the i>eople. There is no .security so 
romplelo alike for staYjle goveniinent 
nnd jniblic frefidom as a free press, 
when great interests on hotli sides exist 
ill society, and the national talent is 
C(|ually divided in plciading their cause 
rf'spoctively. liut wliere, either from 
the vio]?hice of previous convulsions, 
or any other cause, only one. prevailing 
interest is left in society, the greater 
part, ere long the whole or nearly .so, j 
of the public press at once ranges itself 
on its side : the other is never heard ; j 
nr, if heard, never attended to. Tlie : 
(diains are thrown over the minds of 
men, nnd a free press becomes, as in 
rejmblican America, the organ of the 
mandates of a tyrant majority ; or, a.s 
in iinp<‘rial France, the iiislrunieiit of 
a militar)^ desjiotism. 

t>l. (h)vernment .soon found that the 
decree directed again.st tlie periodical 
|in'ss iiad neither extinguished the 
iieedom of thought nor taken aw’ay 
the anus of faction. Tim journals, 
bi‘ing fettered by the censorihip, took 
lefuge in pamphlets, which were not 
subjected to it, and Paris soon w'as 
o\i«rrini with brochures which assfiilod 
( !<»v eminent with the utmost fuiy, and/ 
on the, ])lea that it had departeil from 
lh<‘ constitutional regime, indulged in 
the most uncontrolled violence of lan- 
guage. Not the Ministry merely, tlfr 
dynasty w’as openly attacked ; and 
th(‘n, for the first time, there appeared 
di'cisive evidence of the great con- 
spiracy which had been organised in 
France against the Pourboiis. As long 
as the ehuitoral system was established | 
on such a footing as gave them a near , 
iroswct of dis]K)ssessing the Crown by 
egislative means, this conspiraev W'as 
kept in abeyance ; but now that a 
(juasi-Koyalist Ministry -was in power, 
and there was a chance of a change in 
the Electoral Law which might defeat 


their projects, they became entirely 
undisguis^ in their measures, and, 
openly menaced the throne. In these 
arduous circumstances the conduct of 
Government was firm, and yet tem- 
perate. Prosecutions wore instituted 
against the press, which, in .some in- 
stances, were successful, mnd in some 
degree tended to check its licentious- 
ness. The army, moreover, was firm, 
and could be relied on for the discharge 
of its duty ; which was the more for- 
tunate and meritorious on its part, 
that a givat portion of its offifters were 
veterans of Naiioloon’s army, and that 
the greatest efltorts had beeif made by 
the Liberal party to seduce both them 
and those on half-pay into the trea.son- 
able designs which were in contempla- 
tion. Aware of the approa<5h of dan- 
ger, the Minister of War drew the 
Royal Guard nearer to Paris, and*ai'- 
ranged its station so that in six liours 
two-thirds of its force might be con- 
centrated at any point in the capital 
wJiich might be menaewL * 

62. An untoward circumstance, oc-* 
curred at thi,s jiincturt', which, al- 
though trivial in ordinary times, now 
considerably augmented the ditncul- 
tie.s of Goveruinent. A magistrate at 
Nimos, M. Madier, a respectable but 
injudicious and credulous man, pre- 
sented a petition to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which he stated that, 
some days after the death of the P^ko 
de Berri, two circulars had been sent 
,to Nimes, not from the Minister of the 
Interior, but from the Royalist com- 
mittee, denouncing M. Decazes, and 
directing the Royalists to organise 
themSblves a.s for ulterior ei-cnts.* It 
was evident from the tenor of the se 

* “Nc soyc 2 ! Tu siirprift ni effray^e quoique 
TatU-iitat Uu 13 F^vner ii'ait pas airicnt; snr- 
le-(‘hanip la chute (lu Favori; a^^sez coiniun 
fi’il ^tait (i(5Ji renvoy^. Nous ranuplieroTis 
de Oft posie si on ne consent pas il’en baimir : 
en atnjntlant, onjanisez - vous ; les avis, les 
ordres, I’argent m vous nionqueront jias.” 
Another— “ Nous vous domandions il y a pen 
de jours une attitude, iniposante, lunvs vous 
recoinmandons aiijourd'luii le (yiiinc, nous 
vonons de fernporter un avantape d6cisif en 
fmsont chasser Decazes : dt' grands services 
peuvent vous 6tre rendus i>arlG nouveau min- 
istere ; il faut bien vous ganlcr de lui mon- 
trer des seutiuieutB hostiles,’'— CAi^EriQUE, 
V. 11. 
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circulars, which without doubt had 
€jnianated from the Royalist commit- 
tee at Paris, that they related only 
to electioneering preparations, in* the 
event of a dissolution of tlie Chambers 
taking place in consequence of the 
change of Ministry; and tVat when 
the retreat ofM. Decazes was secured, 
nothing more was intended to be done. 
But this petition and the revelation of 
the Royalist circulars siuwed as an ad- 
mirable handle to the Jiihera.1 party, 
who pointed to it as a proof of a secret 
government, whitdi counteracted all 
rthc measures of the responsible one, 
funl was preparing tlie entire ruin of 
tlie public liberties. Ah'hement dc- 
bntes followed on the subject in the 
Chamber of l)eputit‘S, in the course of 
which the “factious personage “ near 
tlie throne, from whom they all ema- 
waS openly denounced, anfl a 
motion was even brought fonvard for 
im 'address to the (Jrown to dismiss the 
now Ministers. The proiKisal was ne- 
gatived, but the objet't was gained ; 
ihe public mind was agitated, and the 
people w'ere prepared to embrace the 
idea that the continuance of the Min- 
istry was inconsistent with tlie preser- 
vation of the public liberties. 

63. Jt was tn this distracted state of 
the public mind that Ministers were 
charged with the arduous duty of bring- 
ing ton\ard their new law of election — 
lliQ. 4 j^ost dangerous and exciting to- 
pic which it was pos.sible for them to 
broach, but •^thicli was made an indis-< 
pensable condition of the Royalist alli- 
ance with the Centre in su])port of the 
Government. Ko small dilliculty was 
experienced^, however, in elleefiiig a 
compromise* on the subject, and adjust- 
ing a project ill which Ihe coalescii-g 
parties might agree ; but at length, iiy 
the indefatigable efforts of M . Simeon, 
M. PaSipiier, and M. Mouiiier, the 
terms w'ere agreed to on both sides, 
and were as follows : ^^v*o classes of 
colleges of electors — one of the depart- 
ments, the other of the arrondisse- 
in(3nts. The electoral college of each 
department was to consist of a fifth part 
of the whole electors paying the highest 
taxes ; the electoral colleges of the ar- 
j‘ondissements were to consist of the 
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whole remainder of the electors having 
their domicile within their limits. The 
electoral colleges of thearrondissements 
named by a simple majority as many 
candidates as the department was en- 
titled to elect ; and the college of the 
department chose, from among them 
the deputies to send to the (Jliainlxu*. 
This project ^as imperfect in its dc* 
tails, and drawn up in haste ; but it 
tended to remove the p'and evil of the 
existing system— the electitin of the 
whole Chamber by one uniform class 
of electors ; and as such it was ])romiscd 
the sup]>ort of the Doctrinaires and 
a large part of the Centre oj the As- 
sembly. 

64. The discussion was bi illiant and 
animated in both Cliambei's, and called 
forth the very higliest abilities on eithei* 
side. On the sid(‘ of the Dpiiosition it 
was contended by M. RoytT-Collard, 
M. Lafayette, and General Foy: “The 
('halter lias consecrated the Revolution 
by subjecting it to compromise ; it is 
it wdiieh lias given us all our liberties 
— the liberty of conscience, which is 
expressly guaranteed by it ; and equal- 
ity, which is ginirantec<i by rejireson- 
tative institutions. The (,’hamber ol' 
Deputies is the guarantee of the Char- 
ter. That is a proposition which no 
one will he tfo hold as to dispute'. Take 
away the Elective (Jhamher, and jiowi r 
resales almie in the Executive and the 
Chamber of Peers , the nation beconn'S 
ndrogradc— it hc.conies a ilomain, and 
is juissessed as such. Take away the 
f;uarantees promised by tlie (.diarter, 
aqd you tarn that instrument against 
itself - or, what is evi'u worse, you 
reiuicr it an oliji'ct (*f derision, alike 
;;|^ainst the .sovereign who granted and 
the people who received it. It the Gov- 
ernment had persisted in it.s intention 
of ruvi.sing the Charter, it would have 
expericneed less opposition than in this 
attempt, which is, pretendingto upliold 
iheCliartcr, to undermine its most im- 
portant provisions. It is not because 
tlie Charier has given tliis one the title 
of Baron, another that of Bishop, that 
it is tho idol of the nation ; it is be- 
cause it has secured lilierty of coii- 
sdeiice and personal freedom that it 
has become .so, and timt wo have sworn 
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fidelity to it. Now wo are virtually 
absolved from our oaths— the aristo- 
i racy is secretly undemiining both the 
nation and the throne. Can you doubt 
it, wh(‘n you recollect the contempt 
and derision it has cast on that glorious 
standard with which such n^colTcctions 
are associated— that standard, which, 
w(‘ do not hesitate to rej^at, is that of 
]»uldic freedom ? 

0.5. “ In vain may the proposed law 
l)e passed, and eVen for a time carried 
juto execution ; the ])ublic feeling will 
I'xtiiiguish it, wear it out, destroy it 
by resistance ; it never will become tin? 
l.lw of France. Rej)re8entative govern- 
ment wilt not be wrested fioin yon ; it 
!.s stronger than the will of its ad\ei- 
.s,iriis. r»y a coiiji d'etat of 18tb Frnc- 
lidor*^ you may transport men ; you 
<'aniiot tran.sjiort ojiinions. Our old 
IKulianients were not so r(dmst as a 
icfU'eseiilative assend»ly— they did nol 
.speak in tlie noine of France, but they 
.sMiiictiines delended the public liber - 
lies, and the olooueiii and courageous 
ivmoiislranees wliich lliey laid at the 
Niot of the throne iesounde<l through 
Tile nation. The ministry i*f Louis XV. 
wished If) oveiibrow them : he was eon- 
t[uered. The parliaments, for a mo- 
ment subdued, raised Ihemsrdves again 
.imnlst the public acelainiUions ; ami 
the epliemeral j)up}tets with whom they 
had tilled theii benches disappt‘aiul for 
‘ Ver. Thus will vapisli the Chamber 
of Privilege. 

60. “ You wStrive in vain against an 
1 n f idslible torrent. Y^ ou are under the’ 
.ion hand of neeessitv. 8o long jis 
cfiuality istln^ law' of society, equal re- 
pre.seiitation is iinjiosed uiion it m all 
Its energy and jiurity. Ask from it nt) 
eonccssions ; it is not for it to make 
them. The i’epre.sentutive govcniiiieiit 
IS itself a guarantee. As .such iVt is 
flailed on to rlemuiid concesvsions, not 
to make them. Re not surprised, tlieie- 
lore, that it is itartia! to the iiew' order 
of things— it exists only to iii.sure the 
triumph of the Charter. Would you 
obtain its supjiort — Embrace its cause. 
Separate right from jirivilege. Atiec- 
tion is the tiiie bond of .soeietic.s. Study 
what attrai’ts a nation, what it rejm- 
' In 1797, when the Directory was oveitunoyl 
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diates, what it hopes, what it fears ; 
in a word, show yourself a part of it, 
and you will be popular. During eight 
centftries this lias been the secret of 
the English aristocracy. Legitimacy 
is the idea tlio most profound, and 
withal tl^ most fruitful, wdiich has 
penetrated modern society. It renders 
evident to all in a visible and immortal 
image the. idea of right, that noble ap- 
panage of the human nice ; of right, 
without wliicli there would be nothing 
oil eartli, but a life without dignity, 
and a death without hope. Legitimae.y 
belongs to us more than any other na- 
tion, for no other nation pos^sses it in 
such purity a.s ourselves, or can point 
to so illustrious a line of'gi’eat and good 
ptinces, » 

C7 . ‘ ^ Rivers do n ot fl ow back to thei r 
sources : uc(.oiiipli.shed facts are not 
jestored to nonentitjr. A bloody ^fe- 
xolution had t hanged the facx' of qur 
earth : on the ruins of the ancient *so- 
ci(‘t\, overturned with violence, anew^ 
.society had rai.sed itself, guveracd by 
m*w maxims and new' men. Like air 
eonqiicTurs, 1 say it in its presence that 
soeiei \ was barbarous : it had neither 
leoeived, in its origin nor in its j)ro- 
gress, the tnie princijih* of civilisa- 
tion — ^rigbt. Logitimai’y, which alone 
had ]n'e.M‘rv(Ml the ark of our salvation, 
(‘ould alone re.store it to u.s : it has re- 
.stored it. With the royal race, righ t 
has reap]K‘ared ; every day has item 
marked l)y it.s iirogresa in opinions, 
iiuaiinei.s and law.s. In* a few years 
we have ro(‘overed the «^ocial doctrines 
w'liich W'e. had lo.st. Right has suc- 
ceed, d to ))ow('r. Legitimacy on the 
throne has become the guarantee of 
the general a.seciKlant of law. As it is 
the niling jirlnciple in society, gi>od 
faith is its august eharai'ter ; it is pro- 
faned if it is low'cred to a.stuteness or 
devoured by fraud. The ]>roposcd law 
sinks the, legitimate monarchy to the 
l(‘vel of the government of the Revolu- 
tion, by resting it on fraud. The pro- 
ject of the }>ropo8ed law' is the most 
fatal which has ever come out of the 
councils of kings since tho.se, of fatal 
memory, which overturned the family 
of the Stuarts. It is the divorce of 
the nation from its sovereign. ” 
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68. On the other hand, it waa con- 
tended, on the port of the (Government, 
l>y M. de Serres, M. Simeon, and M. Vil- 
lele : ‘ * We are reminded of two periods 
^the days of onr Revolution and the 
present time. History will judge the 
first, and it will judge alsck*the men 
who were en^^d in it. But I can- 
not dissemhlo wliat the strange speech 
of M. Ijafa 5 ’'ette obliges me to declare, 
that lie put himself at the head of the 
men who attacked tlie monarchy, and 
in the end overturned it. I am con- 
vinced that generous and elevated 
sentiments animated him ; but, in- 
’^pired by*i:hese feelings, is it surpris- 
ng to him that men attached by 

principle atul duty to tliat nmnarclw 
should have defended it before it felr? 
Ho should be just, enough not to im- ; 
pute to tlic \dctims of those times all 
tin? evils 6f a Revolution which has 
pressed so heaWly on thcTrisclves. 
Have those times left in the niiml (tf 
the honourable member some inouni- 
ful recollections, many useful lessons^ 
*fle should have known — many a lime 
he must have felt, with death in his 
heart and blushes on his face — not 
oiil 3 'that, after having once roused thn 
masses, their leadei-s have no longer 
the power to restrain them, but that 
they are forced to follow, and oven to 
lead them. 

69. ‘ ‘ But let usleave these old events, 
am^4bink of our jn'esent eondition, and 
the questions whieii are now Ixdore ns. 
Wliat chieHyVeighs vrith me is the de-, 
elaration made by (Temu’al Lafayette, 
that he has entered these walls to make 
oath to the coTistilution (he liius not said 
flic king an^ the constitution), arfd that 
that oath was reciprocal ; that the acts 
of the legislature — yohr acts — ha'^i 
violated the constitution, and that he 
is absolved from hi.s oath ! H e declares 
this in the name of himself and his 
friends : he declares it in the face of 
the nation ! He adds to this declara- 
tion an ^loge, as alf'cted as it is ill- 
timed, of colours which cannot now be 
regarded as anj’' otlier colours but those 
of rebellion. The sc .iiidal which 1 de- 
nounc/e, so far from being repented of, 
has been rciiew’cd a second time in the 
tribune. What, I ask, can be the mo- 
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tive for such conduct ? If insensate 
persons, excited by sucli language cri- 
minally imprudent* proceed to acts of 
sedition, on whose head should fall the 
blood shed in rebellion, or in e: 
guishing it by the hands of the law ? 
And when a man, who himself has x>rc- 
cipitated the excesses of the x>eoplc, 
and has seen their fuiy turned a^mst 
himself— when that mau,TespectaDle in 
many respects, uses lanraage of wb'-’h 
Ids own experience shomd have tau^ 
him the danger, are not his words 
be regarded as more blaniable than i 
they came from an ordinary iirm ? The 
honourable member, wlio sho ..d be Sfv 
well aw'are of the clangor of revolution- 
ary movements, now preteiuls bti 

I ignomnt of them. Willi the se 
I breath he pron ounces a glow'iii^ ( 
gium on the cause, of rebelli' 
declares, in his owm name an of 

his colleagu(*s, that he consi'u f ’*a- 
self absolved from his oath » sV 

to the, ('‘barter: he pro(‘laiui'^ tb. .i ». 
vercignly of the iH*o]>le, which iii 

other words, the right of insurrection. 
Is not such an ap])eal an iiuMtenient to 
rebellion ? And d(»es not that point 
to your duty in combating an oppooi- 
tion anirnnted by such ))rineiples f 

70. The Electoral I.aw of 1817 has 
lost, aincoit was carnc<l in j c.\:eeti- 
tion, the most important of its defend* 
ers. It ^las bpen the cause of the 
jirtvscnt orisis in society, nio same 
ministers who fonnerly iiroposed, who 
siilreeqnently have been com]nlled to 
’defend it, convinced by experieii(‘c, 
apimated by a sense of diit^y, now cone* 
forwcTil to pnqKisr its modification. 
Tin* very Clnimber of Peers W' hi eh voted 
?cs mloption hits risen up against it. 
Sixty peers w'erij createil to vanquish 
the re.sistance to it in that Ohamlx'r - 
a hundred -would lx* reijuired to insure* 
its continuance. It is no wonder it is 
BO, for till* huv of 1817 failed in tin* 
chief object of rcprej?entative institu- 
tions. I t excluded the masses alike of 
property and numbers. What renders,it 
man especial manner dangerous is, that 
the limited homogeneous class to which 
it has confined tlie francliiso becomes 
every year, by the annual elections, 
more gra.sping, more selfish, more ex- 
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elusive. So evident has this danger 
hecome, that if the present change is 
not carried, the friencis of liberty will 
; t v.oi /1 polled themselves to bring for- 
ward a modification of the law m the 
/toT’eat of freedom. 

71. “ France will never bear for any 
time a homogeneous representation, as 
the proposer of the listing law at 
one time supposed it would ; unmis- 
takable proofs of the general revolt 
against such a System arise on all sides, 
lit }idcs, in the present state of things, 
the existence of a revolutionary faction 
amongst us — of a faction irreligious, 
immorah the enemy of restraint, the 
friciid oT usurpation — h^is b(3en demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of a 
doubt It sjioiika in the journals, it 
sit,*’ in the directing committees ; this 
(ionviotion is forced upon all the Min- 
isters, not mer(3ly by their rea.son, hut 
+hcir ofi’jial iiifonnation. I predict 
t(» tlui ho.iourable members wW are 
jiow the allies of that faction, that 
th«*y will in the end sink under its 

and that they will disappear 
from the (’hamber the moment they 
venture to resist it. Public opinion 
has oli^’ndy repudiated both the faction 
cud the Kleetoral Law whieh supports 
it, riorror-Rtmek at the spectacle of 
ii I'cgicide returned to Chamber, 
i ciil public opini(»n Inus iK^eomc alamied 
alike at the principle o+* that law and 
its eonsemiences. 

72. “It lias become indispensable 
1 1 alter the mode of cleetion, simie we« 
^'’c faction straining to sn]iport i^, 
tiom a conviction that it throws the 
greatest influence into tlic lowc.st chiss 
ot jiroprietors — to tlic very cla.ss which 
IiN.s the least interest in the soil. TAe 
law projiosed, by restoring to tlie larger 
proprietoi s ii portion of that inlTu- 
(‘Tiee of whieh the existing lavi has 
deprived them, gives a share in the 
choice of dejmties to tho.se who are 
most interested in upholding it. TIio 
law will never he complete and safe 
tjU the electoral power is made to rest 
on the entire class of proprietors, and 
is intrusted by tliem to a smaller body, 
(ihosen from among those who pay the 
greatest amount of assessments ; and 
whose list> accessible to all, and from 


its very nature shifting and change* 
able, can never constitute a privileged 
class, since those who fall within it 
to-day may be excluded from it to- 
morrow. In the political system pur- 
sued since the Restoration is to he 
found tlie seat of the evil which is de- 
vouring France. Unde? the existing 
law a constant system of attack a^insl 
the existing dynasty is carried on. 
Lofty ambitions arrested in theircourse, 
great hopes blasted, fanaticism ever 
rampant, have coalesced togeHier : the 
eon8pii*acy was at first directed to 
changing general opinion — it has now 
altered its object; it has ^apjjed the 
foundations, of the throne— it will soon 
overturn it. At Lyons, as at Orenoblc, 
cast down^but not destroyed, it ever 
rises again more audacious than ever, 
and menaces its conquerors. Intrench- 
ed in the law of eUctiona as its^last 
citadel, it threatens its conquerors. 
It is determined to conquer or die. 
It is no longer a matter of t)pimon^ 
which it agitates, * to be or net to be^* 
tliat is the question.’ The uniform 
suffrage has placed the monarchy at 
the mercy of a pure democracy.” 

<73. 8o sensible were the Liberal 
chiefs of the weight of these argu- 
ments, and of the large projwiTtion of 
enlightened opinion 'which adhered to 
them, that tlicy did not venture to 
meet them by direct ne<jativp, but en- 
deavoured to elude their force an 
amenfbnent. It was proposed by C’a- 
mille-Jourdan, and was^o this effect, 

“ That each department .shall be divid- 
ed into as many eleotorsil arrondissc- 
ment,s as there are deputies to elect 
for {lie Chamber ; that each of these 
arrondissements shall have an electoral 
college, whirti shall be composed of 
the persons liable to taxes, havdng 
their political domicile in the arrou- 
dissement, and paying three hundred 
fnincs of direct contribution ; that 
eveiy electoral college shall nominate 
its deputy directly. ” Tliough this was 
represented b}" him as a corai>romise, 
it in reality was not so ; for, by per- 
petuating the uniform suffr/ige and 
direct representation, it continued ]>o- 
litical i>ower exclusively in the hands 
of the most democratic portion of tlie 
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community, the small proprietors. -It 
received, accordingly, the immediate 
and enthusiastic support of the whole 
Liberal party ; the democratic press 
w'as unanimous in its praise ; and so 
nearly were parties balanced in the 
CJhamher, that the amendment was 
oahied agai)}Att Government by a ma- 
jority of one, the numbers being a 
hundred and twenty-eight to a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. The Iwilance 
wiis cast by hi. de (’liauvelin, who, 
though grievously ill, was carried into 
the Cluimber, and decided the question 
• by his vote. He wtus conveyed home 
i\ triumph by a vociferous mob, and 
became for a brief period the oi>jo(!t of 
j»opular idolatry. The revolutionists 
W'cre in ti-an sports, and everywhere an- 
ticipated the immediate i*ealisation of 
their hopes, by the defeat of the Gov- 
enirtiont on' so viti*l a question. 

74. In this extremity, Ministers 
made .secret overtures to the eliiets 
of the Doctrinaires, wliosc numbers, 
thongho small, were yet sutiicieiit to 
east the balance either W'ay in the 
equally divided assembly. This over- 
ture proved entirely succe.ssfuL A 
fresh amciidmorit was pro])osed by M. 
Boin and M. Courvoisier on their part, 
jind supported by the whole strength 
of the Goveriimeut, the Right, and 
their adherents in the Centre. It was 
to this effect, that the Chamber ol 
i)ppat,'cs wavS to consist “of two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight members ebosen by 
the arroiidLss<?meiits ; and a hundred 
and seventy-two by the de]»artments ; 
the latter being ehosMU, not by tlie 
irholc rJcr,tor.% but by a fmvrth of t/wir 
uumherf cotufj^oml of those v'lio )hvuI the 
highest ((mount of taj't's. ” This was an 
immense change to the 'advantage ot* 
the aristocracy ; lor not only did it 
add a hundred and seventy members 
to this Chamber, but it added chem of 
persons chosen % a fourth of the elec- 
tors for each department paying the 
highest assessment : in other words, 
by the riche.st proprietors. Neverthe- 
less, so gratified were the Doctrinaires 
by getting quit of thc' much -dreaded 
double mode of election, or so sensible 
liad tliey in secret become of it.s dan- 
gerous tendency, that tliey agi-eed to 


the compromise ; and M. de Boin’s 
amendment was carried by a majority 
of fivCf the numbers being a hnndreil 
and thirty to a hundred and twenty- 
live. Only live members were absent 
from the entire Chamber — an oxtraor- 
dinary circumstance, proving the un- 
paralleled interest the question had 
excited. This* victory was deei.sive ; 
the waverers came round after it was 
gained ; and the final division on th(^ 
question showed a majority of ninety- 
five for Government. 

76. It soon appeared that this ve- 
hement strife in the t’hamber was con- 
nected with still more important d(*- 
sigus out of doors— that it was linked 
wuth the revolutions in progress in 
8j)ain, Bortugal, ami Italy ; and Ihiit 
it was not without an ulterior o1>je< t 
that Lafayette had invoked tlni trico- 
lor flag, and thrown down the gaunt- 
let, as it were, to the monarchy. No 
sooner was the news of the decisive votii 
in favour of the princijdc of the m w 
law known in the ea]>ital tlinii the 
most violent agitation commenc'ed. M. 
Mannel and M. llenjamin Coii.stant 
]>ublis]i(‘d an infiammatory address t(» 
the young men at the univeisity and 
coll<*ge,s ; and the smister omen of 
crowds collecting in the streets indi- 
cated the .swret orders and menacing 
prejiiirations of tlie central (hnnocralir 
cominitteer Seditious «*ries wiuelicard , 
and so threateuing did affairs so(m 
apjiear, that the military were obUg(*d 
|«to ditqierse them by force ; and in the 
Ihmult a young student of law, named 
iaijlemaud, was shot, and died soon 
after. This unhappy event augmented 
' thu geiieial (‘xeitement ; the inohs as- 
schibled in still greater force, and the 
, (iloveruiiieiit took serious ])recaution.s. 
The po.sts were evcr^’wlKTO (Iouble<l ; 
the jbjuards were drawn into Paris ; 
large bodic's of infantry and cavalry 
were, stati<jned on the bridges in the 
Place Carrousel, and around tlie Cham- 
ber of i )cputies ; and proclamations 
were placarded in all directions, for- 
bidding all assemblages of }jei*sons even 
to the number of three. 

76. This proclamation was met by a 
eounter one from the democratic com- 
mittee, which was affixed to the gates 
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of all the colleges and schools, calling 
on the young men to nieet and avenge 
their comrade who had heen slain. 
They did so accordingly ; anc^ march- 
ing two and two, so as to avoid the li- 
teral infringement of the order of the 
police, fornnjd a column of above five 
thousand persons, armed with large 
sticks and sword-canes, which de- 
bouched upon the Place Louis XV., 
directly in front of the jmlace of the 
](*gislative body. The j^ates of the 
Tuileries and garden.s were immediately 
( losetl, and the huge mass was driven, 
hy repeated charges of cavalry, whr^ 
lu‘lnive<l with the most exemplary for- 
l)(^'lr^ulce, out of the Place. They im- 
mediately marched along the llonle- 
vards towards the Fauboiiig St Antoine, 
wlicro th(" immense imisses of work- 
men, so well known in the worst days 
of llifi Revolution, were already pre- 
])arc<l to nM'Cive them ; and, returning 
from thence with numbora now swelled, 
by the idle and excited from every 
('olfechouse, to between tliirty and forty 
tliousMind men, moved towards the 
Place de Lre^e and Hotel de Ville. 
Tlje head of the column, liowcver, was 
met on the way by a strong body of the 
gcndarnicrio-a-chcval, 'wliich charged 
jual dispersed it, upon which tin* whole 
body took to flight. Thirty or ibiiy 
u Cl c made ])risouers, and iipinediatcly 
lodged in custody. 

77. It may be readily imagined what 
use was made of these untoward (jyentK 
by tile unscrupulous and ini passion (<l* 
lt‘adcrs of the Libeml iiarty in the 
( 'hamberof Deputies. The loudest ®nd 
most veheineut com])laints were made 
agiiinst all conciTiicd in the rcpre.ssi»)n 
f)f tlic riots, — tlio Ministers, for having 
ordered the measures wdiieh led to their 
suppn ssion ; the military, gendar- 
merie, and police, for liaving executed 
them. Although the. coiuluct of all 
the three had been jirudcnt, forbear- 
ing, and exciuplary in the highest de- 
gree, yet they wuu-c all ovcrw'helmed 
by the most unmeasured oblrMpiy. Not 
a whisper was breathed against the 
h'aders or follow'ers of the seditious 
usscmhlage.s, which had not only for 
days together kept the metropolis in 
alarm, hut seriously menaced the mon- 


archy. Still less was it observed by 
these impassioned declaimers, tliat a 
I rev 4 )lt of so serious a kind liad been 
stifled with the loss of a single life. 
“Blood,” exclaimed M. l^afitte, “has 
never ceased, during eight days, to flow 
in Pari^ ; a hundred thousand of its 
peaceable citizens have been charged, 
sabred, and trampled under tlie hwl's 
of ^ 01*868 yesterday by the cuii*assiovs. 
The indignation of the capital is at its 
height ; the agitation of the people is 
hourly increasing ; tremble for the 
morrow.” “Here is the blade of a 
sabre broken by a cut,” ex«laiiiied 
de Corcelles, holding up the fragment 
with a theatrical air. “ Blood flow's, 
and you wfuse to hear us ; it is in- 
famous.” The Ministers ably and en- 
ergetically defended their measures ; 
and the \dolence oj the two pestie-i 
hecame so great tliat the president, in 
despair, covered himself, and broke ii]» 
the mei'tiug. 

78. These violent appeals, hnwevei*; 
did not obtain the desired result, and 
their failui*© contributed more than 
any other circumstance to produce that 
a(J.hasion of the Doctrinaires to thi- 
proposed electoral law% as modified by 
M. Bom, wdiich Jed to its being passed 
into a laiv. A suppressed insuiTection 
never fails, for the time at least, to 
strengthen the hands of government 
In the present iiistaiiee, llie influeu(‘e 
of that repression w'U.s onlianeeiv oot 
only by the patience iui4 temper of the 
anned force employed, and moderation 
of the (lovernment in tfn^ subsequent 
proseiaitions, but by another cireimi- 
.staiwe of ileeisive im])ortance— mi- 
litary had faithfully adhered to th^'ir 
duly. The »utmost efforts hail beci' 
made to seduce them, and faih^l of 
succo.ss. All the hopes of the insui ■ 
gents w'ere rested on their defection. 
aii<l their steadiness made them des]»air 
of tile cause. The leaders of the revolt 
saw that their attempt had been pre- 
mature, tliat tlie military had not been 
suflieieiitly worked ui>on, and that 
the in.surreetion must be adjourned. 
They let it die away accordingly at the 
moment, reserving their efforts for a 
future period. Although the crowds 
contimieJ to infest the streets for 
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several davs, and great efforts were 
made at the funerd of Lallemand— i 
who was buried with much eolemiy ty, 
in presence of some thousand specta> 
tors, on the 9th — ^yet the danger was 
evidently past. The capital gradually 
became tranqnil ; the lai^e majority i 
of 95 in the Chamber of Deputies, ' 
the last raiding of the bill, passed al- 
most withiml^lhotice ; and it was passed 
by a majority of 96 in the Peers — the 
utunbers being 141 to 56. The Gov- 
ernment behaved with exemplary mo- 
deration, it may even be said with ti- 
midity, in repressing this revolt. It 
was Imown that money had circulated 
freely among the insurgents, and it was 
known from whom it cauw- But it 
was deemed more prudent, now 'that 
the insurrection had l)een surmounted, 
nottto agitate the public mind by the 
trial of its leaders,* and no fuiilier pro- 
secutions were attempted. It will ap- 
l>ear in the sequel w'hat return tl»ey 
made for this lenity when' the crisis 
cf 1830* arrived. 

79. This was the great struggle of 
the year, because it was a direct effort 
to supplant the Bourbon dynfisty on 
the one hand, and establisn it more 


firmly in the legislature on the other. 
Everything depended on the troops : 
if they hsd wavered wh^n the insur- 
gents marched on the Hdtel de Ville, 
on 6th June, it was all over, and 1820 
would have been 1830. The remaining 
objects of the session, which involved 
the comparatively trifling matters of 
ihe public welfare or socim happiness, 
excited 8cart*,ely any attention. The 
budget was voted with»scarce any op- 
position. The gross revenue of the 
year was 8,741,087,000 francs; the 
net income, deducting the expense of 
collection, 739,712,000 fmnes, wTiich 
showed a cost of above £6,000,000 in 
collecting an income of £30,000,000, 
or nearly 17 per cent — a very large 
proportion, but which is ex]>lained by 
llie circumstance of the direct taxes, 
forming above a third of the whole, 
being exigible from above five millions 
of separate, little proj)rietors. The cx- 
}>enditure W’as estimated at 51 1, 371,000 
francs, exclusive of the interest of the 
debt. Every biaiicb of the public re- 
venue exhibiled symptoms of improve- 
ment, and the "most unprecedented 
prosperity ]>ervaded the countiy.* It 
is a singular cii’cumstance, but highly 


* The Budget of 1820 and 1821 stood tlais 


BEC’EIPTH. 


Direct taxes, . 

Indirect ditto, 

•■Ciegistrations, 

W'oods, 

Customs salt, 

Postea, 

Lottery, 

Retained from salaries, 
Miscellaneous, 

isao — Pranc* net 

S11,77H,7J0 

140. 000, (HK) 

147.000, (K)0 
14,000,000 

. - 8^,000,000 
. . 12,097,000 

9,000.000 
, 5,60\),000 
1-S712,970 

ISm- Pmnea net 

325,035,150 

101,666,300 

1.58,986,500 

17,041,400 

111,118,000 

23,790,710 

14,000,000 

5,600,000 

35,433,070 

Total net, 

Expense of uoHectiou, 

t739,7l2,7.'>0 

184,375,100 

740,666,105 

136,871.285 

Total gross, . 

874,087,880 

S77,437,SmO 

Interest of pubUe debt, 

Sinking fund, . 

King and Royal Family, 
Jnstico, 

Foreign Atfairs, 

Interior, 

War 

Marine, 

Finances and miBcelloneous, . 

EXrBKWTU»E4. 

18‘JO — Prune* net 
'188,341,000 

40.000. 000 

34.000. 000 
17,4»;0,000 

7,.S50,(K)0 

102.840.000 

184.750.000 
45,200,000 

115.880.000 

lP 2 t-Vr»nrs net 
lR9,052,7fH 

40.000. 000 

34.000. 000 
17,959,500 

7,855,000 

109,000,800 

179,736,600 

52,970,000 

119,572,000 


730,712,750 

747,206,004 


Prom a statement laid before the Chamber by the Minister of Finances, it appeared that 
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cliaiucteristic of the real motives which 
actuated the Liberal opposition at this 
period, that this era of unexampled 
social wellbeihg was precisely the one 
which they selected for most violently 
agitating flie public mind for an over- 
tlirow of the monarchy and chance of 
the dynasty, by whom alone wose 
blessings had been introduced. 

80 . Convinced, from the unsuccess- 
ful issue of this attempt, that they had 
no chance of success m their endea- 
vours to overthrow the Government, 
unless they could enlist the military 
on their side, Uie Liberal leaders, after 
the proragation of the Chamber, bent 
tlicir whole etforts to that object. It 
is uov/ known who they were ; subse- 
quent .success has made them boast of 
tlicir attempts ; they are no longer 
afraid to admit their treason. “ M. 
Lafayette/’ says Lamartine, “declared 
to his friends that open force could now 
alone overturn the Government, which 
laid declared ivar against the equal- 
ity of classes.” Emissaries despatched 
fiom tliis centre set out to sound the 
(lei»a.rtment.s and the troops. The par- 
liamentary opposition of M. Lafitte 
and Caaiinir Perier unconsciously aided 
the consinrators, who were grouped 
around Lafayette, d’Argenson, Manuel, 
Corcellcs, Roy, and Merilhou. That 


conspiracy found innumerable accom- 
plices, without the need of affiliating 
thcin, in the half-pay officers, the re- 
mains of N^leon’s army, in the small 
number of Republicans, in the Buona- 
partiflts — as numerous as the discon- 
tented — Hi the holders o^ the domains 
of emi^ants, who were every day* 
mom apprehensive of the lo^£{ of their 
heritages, and of tl»e indujtjiiioe'of those 
who were now protected ly the Govern- 
ment 

81 . Numerous as this band of conspi- 
rators was, itwfis not on them alone that 
their leaders totally, or evqp chiefly, 
rested. The great object was to seduce 
the military actually in arms; for long 
experience pad taught the French that 
it IS Isy them tlxat all social convulsions 
in their countiy are, in the last resort, 
determined. They were not lonfi in 
finding a few desperadoes who were 
willing to execute their designs. A 
captain in the Legion ,de la Meurthe, 
in gaiTison at Paris, named Nantil, a 
half- pay colonel, named Samirt, and* 
a colonel of the disbanded Imperial 
Guard, named Maziare, agreed to act 
as leaders. Their plan was toisurpriso 
tile fortress of Vincennes, to corrupt 
the regiments in Paris, to rouse the 
faubourgs and the schools, and with the 
united Ibrces march on the Tuileries. 


the produce of the sinking fand.^vhicli, in 1810, was 20,000,000, and in 1S17 was increased 
to 40,000,000, had hecii highly gratifying. It was as follows 

Suiua np|iUo<l (flnuict). AnnuillcB bOHKbtnp (frsnesv 

1816, . . 20,430,724 . l,782j|66 

1817, . f •4;i,0«4,046 . 3,112^4 

1818, , . • 51,8.32,388 . 3,679J»W 

181P, . . 67,OfH,682 . 4,854,776 

And from n statement laid before the Cflamber by the celcV)rated economist M. Gamhl, it 
ajij^eaied that le/ore the Revolution the public burd(*s ^tood thus 


Total taxes, . , 

which the direct taxes were— 

On realiHcxl property, 

Industry and commerce, . » 
Consumers, .... 
After the Revolution in 1820 they stood thus : — 

Total revenue and taxes. 

Of which raised by taxes, 

Of which the land paid, 

Taxed capital money. 

Industry and couimerce, 

Consumers, .... 


Franc*. 

. 585,000,000 

Franc* t b. 

250.000. 000 or 8 1—40 per cent 
80,000,000 or 1 1—20 

804.000. 000 or 10 1—2 


FrmDOi. Fnnoa. 


876,941,663 

800,712,600 

288.000. 000, or 9 francs 16 cents. 

164.000. 000, or 9 .. 36 .. 

56,000.000, or 1 . . 16 . . 

302.116. . 800, or 6 .. 16 .. 


So that the taxes on land, industry, and fixed capital, had increased a tfq'rd, and those on 
eonsuinption had remained the some, tliougb their amount per head dmiinished, from the 
MK^rcase of populatiim in the intervening period, fiom 25 , 000,000 to 30,000,000 souls.— 

JUit., iii. 175, 108. 200; and iv. 601, 603. 
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of the Empire — hi particuSr, Generals 
Pajol, Bacheluz» Merton, Maransin, 
Lalitte, and superior officers in retire- 
ment— -were engaged in the conspiracy, 
the object of which was to dethrone 
the Bourbons. On that thej' wei’e all 
^ii^ed; but ulterior measures there 
■was great difference of opinion. La- 
fayette desired to proclaim a republic 
or a constitutional monarchy, whose 
interests were identical with those of 
the Revolution, and who might be 
fettered by the bonds of a represen- 
tative democracy.” The great majority 
>mhei to'proclaim Napoleon II., hop- 
ing to restore wdtli him the days of 
ghuy, of promotion, and plumlcr. La- 
fayette indulged a sringuino hoj)etfthat, 
as Napoleon’s son was in the hands of 
the^ Austrians, who would not allow 
him to accept tlfe proffered crown, it 
■would becoim* a matter of necessity to 
bestow on him the dictatorship, of 
w'hich he had eiijoved a foretaste in 
J790, and of which he had dreaimsl in 
1815. The day of rising was fixed for 
19th August: Nantil was to raise his 
legion, and head the attack ; Lafay(-ttc 
w'cnt to his chateau of Lagrange to rouse 
his department, and aid in the assault 
on Viiiccnijcs; M. d’Argeiison set off 
for Alsace to arrayin arms its nunteroii.s 
republicans ; and M. de Corcidles was 
chargal with organising the revolt in 
th(<^eat and populous city of Iiyons. 

82. An acchlent!!.! circumstance pre- 
vented this deeply -laid design from* 
being carried into effect. On the day 
before it was to have takim place, an 
explosion of powder, from fortyitous 
causes, took ])lace in the castle of Vin- 
cennes, and this led to the iriililaiy 
and police being assemlded in consi- 
derable numbers in that iin})ortant for- 
tress. Their presence led the conspi- 
rators to suppv»se that their designs 
were discovered, wdiich was really not 
the case, for theyw'ere rot fully brought 
to light till long afterwards. Infor- 
mation had, however, been given to 
Government, by some of the officers 
upon whom unsuccessful attempts had 
been made, of a plot to overturn the 
Government, and the whole Ministers, 
in consequencei were sominoned to the 
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Duke de Richoliou’s on the morning of 
the 19th. From the information there 
laid before them, it was resolved to re- 
move the Legion de la Mourthe, which 
was most disaffected, from Paris to the 
frontiers, and the suspected officers wore 
arrested in their ban*acks early in the 
foreijoon by officers of the police. M. 
de l..atour Maubourg, the war Minis- 
ter, was himself present when this was 
done. No resistance 4 >vas attempted; 
the common soldiers w'ere astonished, 
not irritated ; it was their officers, not 
theuLselves, who were pri^vy to the con - 
spiracy. Before night, the Legion dc 
la Meurthe marched out for I«jindr(‘cie.s 
in a state of tumult and iiidisriplinc, 
which recalled the desermlion given by 
I’acitus of the Roman legions in the 
mutiny which Germaiiicus repressed. 
Several of their ollieem were arrested 
on the march. Nan til, and the prin<-i- 
}>al leaders of the (!on.s]>irucy, however, 
made their escape. 

83. Government acted with the ut- 
most lenity in the prosecutions conse- 
mieiit on tliis abortive i*ovolt. Lists of 
the persons implicated in it had been 
furnishe<l to the Miiiistiy, and they 
comprised mo.st of the loaders of the 
Liberal party in Paris. M, Ijiifayette 
and M . Manuel were at its head Min - 
istens, howt ver, recoiled from the idea 
of openly coming to a nipture of an 
iriTconcilfible kind with the chiefs of a 
party strong in the (Chambers, strong 
ill popular sujmort, strong, as Imd re- 
penfly ap|x*an*d, in the atfection.s of a 
part at lea.st of the ai‘my. It was doubt- 
iW how far— however clear the mora) 
cvideiK'o might be- -the cornjileto niea- 
s^ire of legal ])]'oof <‘ould be obtained 
ag.aiTi.st the real but half-veiled lcad<‘rs 
of the conspiracy. It wa.s deemed inon* 
expedient, therefore, to jiroceed only 
agartist the inferior agents, and even 
against them in the most lenient man- 
ner. They were sent for trial to the 
Chamber of Peers, by whom a few, after 
along interval, were convicted, aiidseii- 
tenced to secondarj^ pimishmcnts, and 
several acquitted. But ten years after- 
wards, the real leaders were revealed in 
those who received the rewards of trea- 
son, at a time when none dared call it 
by its right name. 
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84. AVliile conspiracies so serious and 
'widespread were in progress to over- 
throw the dynasty of the Bourbons, 
Providence appeared in an extraordi- 
nary in aimer to have interposed in their 
helialf ; and an event oe<*iirred which, 
beyond any which had yet taken pla<‘e, 
(ihivated the hopes of their partisans 
throughout the country. The Duchess 
de Bern, notwithstanding the dreadful 
shock received i^om the imirder other 
jjuslumd, went successfully through 
the whole period of her pregnancy, and 
on the night of the 20th September 
was safely delivered of a sriii, who was 
christene^ Henry Duke of Bordeaux. 
As hy the Salic Law males only can 
succeed to the throne of France, and 
the infant which the duchess bore was 
the bust hope of continuing the direct 
line of succession, the utmost jiains 
were taken to secure decisive evidence 
of the child really being of the royal 
line. The moment the. duchess vrsis 
seized with her pains, she de.sii’ed that 
Marshal the Duke of Albuferii (Suchet) 
shoidd be sent for, and she had the 
cournge and presence of mind, after the 
ileliv(My was over, to insist that the 
uiiihllical eord should not be cut till 
Die marshal with his own eyes had been 
s:itisfi(‘ii with the reality of the hirtli 
and the sex of th(i infant. • Several of 
llie (jiuard, besides the irsiial attciidjiiits 
on the ju’inc.oss, were also ey^^vitnesses 
to the birth. The old king hastened 
u) the apartment on the lirst alarm, 
f uil when the infant was jireseiited to 
iiirn, said, “Heie, is a tine Duke de 
lJuidcaiix : lie is horn for us all a^tl 
taking a feW' dioj:)« of the, wine of Pau, 
which according to old tradition liaj 
aiiointetl the lips of Henry IV. ladbie 
lie had received lus motlier’s milk, did 
tile same to his infant de^scendant. 
Then taking a glass, he filled it, iiiid 
drank to the health of the duchess, i 
“ Sire ! ” she loplied, “ 1 wish 1 knew 
the song of Jean d'Alhrct, that every- 
thing should he done here as at the 
hirth of Phuiry JV.'’ 

S5. No words can convey an idea of 
th(' transports into which the Royal- 
ists were tlirowui over all France by 
this auspicious event : and even those 
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of the opposite pa.i*ties could not resist 
feeling the influence of the general eii- 
tliusiasni. There was something in the 
birtH of the infant~the last remnant 
of a long line of kings, and who had 
been born in so interesting and almost 
niiraculoTis a manner after his father’s 
death — whicli spoke to*cvery heart. 
The, general enthusiasm exceeded even 
that felt at the birth of the King of 
Rome, ten years before — for Napoleon 
might have had many other sons — but 
no one, save this infant, could transmit 
in the direct line the blood of Henry 
IV. and Louis XIV. to future gene- 
rations. It had been stated that 
twelve cannoiirshots should announce 
the birth of a daughter, twenty-four of 
a son* When the gnus began to fire, 
all Paris was roused, and in speechless 
anxiety w'atclicd the succ.essive dis- 
charges ; but when tlic thirteenth re- 
port announced that an heir to the 
monarchy liad been born, the transport.s 
were universal. The telegraph speedily « 
conveyed it to every fiart of France, , 
and the thirteenth gun in all the for- 
timses and harbours announced the 
joyful intelligence to the, jieople. One 
woitld have supjiosed, from the uni- 
versal joy, that Franco had but one 
heart — one soul — so strongly had th(‘ 
romantic and interesting cifcumstam'cs 
of the birth wrought upon the publi*: 
mind. Congratnlatoiy addre.sscs from 
every part of the (‘ountry poured iw^to 
the king and the duclu^ss, and the grace 
«)f her manner and felicity of her an- 
swcr.s added to the general enchant- 
ment. A jirotcst, in the name of tb.e 
Diikcjif Orleans, was published in the 
London papers, tiioiigh disavowed by 
that prince ; but he* asked the inipoi t- 
aiit question sblemnly of the Duke of 
Albutera — “ M. leMarechal,” said he, 

“ you are a man of honour ; you were 
a w’itiicss of the accouchement of the 
Duchess de Berri. Is sh(^ really the 
in other of alloy ? " “ As certainly as your 
royal highness is father of the Duke de 
Chartres,” replied the marshal. “That 
is enough, *M. le Marechal,” rejoined 
the Duke ; and he immediately went 
with the duchess to congratulate the 
hajipy mother, and salute the infant 
w 
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who might one day be their king. At 
the same time, the Duchess de Berri 
gave proof that she was animated with 
tlic sublime spirit of forgiveness slmwn 
on his deathbed by her husband, by 
requesting and obtaining the pardon of 
two men, named Gravin and Bw^iton, ■ 
sentenced to edeath for an attempt on I 
her life, or that of her child, which she 
did in terms so toucliing, that they de- j 
serve a place even in general history.* 
Her contluct at this period was so 
generous and noble, that the Emperor 
Alexander expressed his admiration of 
it in a touching epistle addressed with 
his own hand to the }>rin(;ess. 

86. The birth of the Duke de Bor- 
deaux, u’hich alfoi^led so fair u pi ospect 
of coatiiining the diret't line of succes- 
sion, eonfirni Lug the dynasty of the 
Bourbons, and establishing the ptwc 
of Burof)e, was tqp important an event 
not to awake the general sympathy and 
interest of the European powers. Con- 
gratulations were recei\^e(l from all 
<]uartc^s : that from the Emperor Alex- 
tind^T wjia peculiarly warm and cordial. 
The enrps diplomatit/m of Paris ex- 
])ressed a striking sentiment on this 
occasion in the words, “Providence 
Inis awarded the greatest possible bless- 
ing to Uie paternal icmh'rncss of your 
Majesty. The chilil ol gib'f, of ivgrets, 
of tears, is also the child of Europe-^ 
he is at once the guanintee and the 
ide^o of the repos(i and f>cac(‘ wliicli 
slnmld follow so many agitations.” 

* “Sire! corfimo je nc puis von le Poi< 
juijnuTd’hiw, io lui oi-ns pour lui ik'maniler la 
j:r.w;e tic in;i1hcurt*nx fpii ont Otc coii- 

d.'iniTius a iiiorfc jjour coutip iiiaper- 

sniiiie Je sc, mis an dn.scspuir qii’il put y 
rsvoir lies Frani’^iis qiii numrus^ent poflriiior 
range qnejc j^Ieiirc deiiiamlait cn niourant la 
grace de son incnrtricr, j 1 ,se,ra I’arlntie dc 
Ilia vie ; me pcrmcitez-vous, inon oncle <le 
rimitcr, et de sipiplu-r votre Majcstc dVu ■ 
ctu'dcr la grace de la vie a ces dei;x infor- 
tuni5s? 1/augusif! cxcrnple du Ttoi nous n 
lialiitu^H h la cli'inerice ; daigncni-t il ywr- 
mettre (pm les premiers instants dr* Texistcncc 
♦Ic mon Hciin, de inon cher fils, du votre, du 
fils de la France, soient inanim-s par iin par- 
don? Excuse/, nion clicr la lil»crt,u 

que j’osc prendre de vons ouvrir inon creur ; 
ciaiis toMtes las occasions vottc, indulgentc 
kontrS m’y a enconragee Je snpplio lo Hoi 
d’excuser nift hardicssr^, et do enure an res- 
peefc profond avee leqael je gnis," A'r*.— Oaiv)- 
Hnc bvrfiesae de Berri au Bui de France, 28 
Sept. 1820. 


[chap. IX. 

This expression revealed the feeling of 
the European powers : it was, that the 
elder branch of the Bourbons was tlie 
sole pledge for the peace of Europe, 
and that the newborn infant was the 
bond which was to unite its rulers. 
The Emperor Alexander wrote to Louis 
— “The birth of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux is an event wliich I consider as 
most fortunate for the peace of Europe, 
and wliich affords just consolation to 
your family. I nray J^our Majesty to 
believe that I adopt the title of the 
* child of Europe,^ which the diplo- 
matic body has already bestowed upon 
him.” lYomotions, honours, and gra- 
tifications were l>estowcd in *Bie most 
liberal manner in Fram e : the crown 
debtors were nearly all liberated from 
prison ; mostbf the political offenders 
l>anloned ; imnienso sums bestowed in 
charity ; and a great creation of the 
order of the Cordon Blm attesteai at 
once the gratitude and liberality of the, 
sovereign. 

87. But though these circumstances 
augured favourably for the stability of 
the dynasty, and the conseipieiit ])e{n*c 
of Eurojie, symptoms W(‘re not awaiit- 
iiig of a divi rgenoe of opinion, which 
]»ortended divisions that might prove 
fatal in future limes. It was with the 
Do(“.triiuiirqs that the rnptuie first took 
jdacc. ^Phis jiarty, wliic.h afterwards, 
fwmi the talents of some of its mem- 
bers, became so cchdiralcd, had already 
become iinpoi tant, from its position 
between tlie Uvo great parties wliich 
divided the Slate, and its yiower, by 
inclining to ci tiler side, to give a pri‘- 
})dn(lcrance to either. The coiuliict of 
the* leaders of this yiarty during tlio 
.sr-.s.sion, if not decidedly hostile to the 
Minislry, had been eipii vocal; and tho 
increasing leaning of Ministers to tho 
Roy^alist side, siru’c the great reaction 
( onsequent on the diiath of the Duke 
de Berri, had rendered the jiosition 
which they still held under the Ad- 
iiiiiiisTiation precarious and paintul. 
At tlie same time Govornmoiit could 
not dispense \vith the support of tho 
Ko 3 rali 8 ts, for it was by thoir aid alone 
that the majorities, slender as tliey 
were, in the tJhamber of Deputies, had 
been obtained. Tho Doctrinaii'cs had 
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l)ecome sensible of the great error into 
whieh they had fallen in supporting 
the emt'p dC6Uit of 5th Septeinl)er 1816, 
which changed tin; Electoral Law ; and 
it was by tlie secession of a part of their 
Tnembers from the Liberal ranks that 
the amendment of M. Boin, which 
iigain changed it, had Ixjen carried, 
lint on other points they w'ore decid- 
edly opiMKsed to the Government as 
7 i()W constituted^ and the divergence 
before the (dose of the session had be- 
come so evident, that neither the se- 
curity of the one piuty, nor the cliar- 
iK'ter of the other, would admit of tlieir 
longer nuiiainiiig united. Tlje Duke 
(Ic Kichelieii, accordingly, at the in- 
stigation of M. Laine, who liad been 
much hui‘t by a speech ^f M. Royer- 

< 'ollunl on tile budget, took his reso- 
lution, in which he w’as unanimously 
supported by the Cabinet; and the 
Min^itcur, ill announcing, after the 
close of the session, the names of the 
Council of State, omitted tho.se ot 
Koyer-Colhird, Guizot, Ihirante, Cam- 
ille -,loui dan, and Mirhel. Four jirc- 
iccts, wlio wore known to heloiig to 
ihe same party, were dismissed trom 
olli«*e. At the same time., the Duke 
li" Richelieu had several conferenei's 
v\ith M. de Yillele and Corbicre, 
('ll th(* eouditions of a cordial union 
w ith the Royalist party, 

88. Althougli tlic great abWities of 
■lie juTSOns tlius dismissed from the 

< MA'erninent^ deprived them of veiy 
Iio'v('rful sup*port, esjK’ciully in debate,, 

.1 in truth tlie .stnerance wjis im- 
.,\«)!dahlo, for there was an u reconcile 
able dillereiU’c between tliem. It arose 
ii'oiii principle, and an entirely diifer- 
c ut view of tin* most desirable struc- 
ture of sotnety, or of what was ])rac- 
licable under existing ciiciimstaTue.s. 
Tl)o, Doctrinaires weie conservative*iu 
tlit ir vit'ws, hut they wtre so on the 
principles of the Revolution. I^ey 
a doled the etjuality w]iieh was at once 
the object (d its ambition, and iJie 
yi( tory it had achieved. They thought 
it was iiossible.. on the ba.si.s «)f abso- 
lute equality, to eonstmet tlie fabric 
ef constitutional monarchy and regu- 
bitctl freedom. Tln^y wdshed a hier- 
‘iicby, but it was one, not of rank, or 
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territories, or fortune, but of talent ; 
and, being conscious of great abilities 
in themselves, they indulged the secret 
hope •that under such a system they 
would rise to the power and eminence 
which they were conscious their capa- 
city deseiTPed. Tliey had the natural 
jealousy which intellectualTalways feels 
of political power, and felt the utmost 
repugnance at tlie restoration of thos<! 
distinctions in society which tended to 
re-establish the ancient suiiremacy of 
milk or foitun(j. In a word, they 
were the philosophers of the Revolu- 
tion ; luid philosophers, when^they arti 
not the sycophants, are always the 
rivals of nobles. • 

. 8h. The Royalists, on the other 

hand, were set upon an entirely dif- 
ferent set of objects. Tliey were as 
w’ell awaie as the Doctrinaires tlmt 
the, old regime could fiot ho rc-estab- 
lished, that feudality was for ever 
abolished, and that general liberty was 
at once the birthright and greatest 
blessing of man. But they thoujlt^it it 
could only be scoured by the contirm- 
ance of riie monarchy, and that con- 
stitutional government was impossible 
w ithout the reconstruction of a terri- 
torial nobility and ecclesiastical hicr- 
art'hy, who might he at once a supjmrt 
of the throne and a check upon its 
power. Absolute equality, according 
to them, was the bi>st possible founda- 
tion for Kastcrn despotism, but 
worst for Enrojieau freedom ; you 
might as wadi eonstruct a palace out 
*of the waves of the ocean, as a eonsti- 
tiitioiial monarchy out id the absolut.- 
eiiualit;^ of ela-sses. Jntiilelity hud bet'U 
the principle of the Revolution in mut- 
ters of belief; the only foundation Ibr 
the monarehy was to he found in the 
restoration of the infliicnoe oi' the an- 
cient faitli. The centralisation of all 
power in tlie ca[iital by the system of 
thii Revolution, and the destru(‘tioii of 
all pow'er in the provinces by the divi- 
sion of property, threattmed, in tlieir 
view’, the total destnietioii of public 
frecHlom, and w'ouhi h*a\e France no 
other de.stiny but that of an anned 
doiuocrai’v or an irresistible d<‘Spotism. 
The seepnd of this history will show 
which of these sets of opinions w^as tho 
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better founded ; in the mean time, it 
is obvious that they were wholly irre- 
concilable with each other, and that 
no harmonious cabinet could by Jlossi- 
bility bo Oonstructed out of the leaders 
of such opposite parties.* 

90, The ffreat military omspiracy, 
which was to have broken out ou 19th 

^ M de Chateanbriand, in an orticlft in the 
Cmservateur, on SOtJi Nov. l«Ul, has Mcll ex- 
plained the views and mtontious oi the Roy- 
alists at this period ; and sub.<Jequent events 
have rendered his words prophetic : “ Voda 
done los Royalistes an pouvoir, lemiemeiit 
ru.sulus a mainteuir la Charte ; tout leiir £di- 
liee sera nose sur eo fondeincnt; niais, au 
Jiou do batir une d*Snioeratie, iIs ^Ihvennit 
une jnioriarchie. Ainsj Jeur preniier devoir, 
eolnme leur liremior soin, serai t tie changer 
la loi des elections. I Is feraient en ni6nie 
temps retraneher de la loi de recruteinent le 
titre V'l ,t et rendruient ainsi a la enuronne, 
uno des plus iniportantea pr(5rouativt‘S lls 
lelTwbliraient dans la lui sur la Jiberte do la 
presso le mot “Religion,” qu’k leur honte 
oternelle, do pnHendus homines d'Ktat en 
ont banui. Ministres! vous foudez une legis- 
lation, et elle prodiiira des mteuvs eonfonnes 
i VOS regies. 

j “AjiCtis la nioddloation dcs 1ms capitales, 
les Royalistes propo.seraient les lois los plus 
nionarchKpic.s, sur I’organisatioii des com- 
munes et sur la Garde Natioiiale. lls affaibli- 
raient le .syslfenie de centralisation ; ils reiid- 
raient une pulssanoo srilutaire aux conseils 
gencraux Oreant, partout, des n'i^egations 
tl'interots, ils les substitueiaient a ce.s indi- 
vidualites trop favtirublos a retabllssement 
do la tyraniiie. En uii mot, ils reeom- 
posoraieut I’anstoeratie, troiswni^ pouvoir 
qui manmic d wstitiitions, et dont I’ab- 
seneo produit le frottemciit dangereux qiie 
marque aujourd’liui entre la ]iui.ssan«‘e 
royale et la pui>sauee populaire C’est clans 
eette vue, rju6^ le.s Royalistes sollodteraieTU 
les substitutions en favour de la Pairie lls, 
choroheraicnt a an-fiter, par ttiiis les nioyeiis 
legaux, la division des proinietes, division 
qui, dans treufe ans, en r^aUmnt fn }vi at/fruiire, 
nom fern tombi-r en dnnorratie forreetr 

“Une autre mesure importanto serait en- 
core prise par I'mlmmistration Royaliste. 
Cette administration rlemaiidcTait aux Cham- 
bres, taut dans l’iijt<'‘ret <les acqu^reurs qne 
dans celui des anelens proprietaires, une ju.-^t© 
ludemnitd pour los faniille,s qui out perdu 
leurs biens daiis h* eonrs de la Revolution 
Lea deux esp?ioos de proprietea qui existent 
]mrmi nous, et qui cr«?(iiit, iioui ainsi dire, 
deux peuplcft sur le inoipent, sunt la grande 
plaie de la France. Pour In gii<5rir, les Roy- 
alistcs n’auraieut que le rm'rite de fair© revivrt* 
la proposition de M. le Mar^chal MaedoiiaUl, 

‘ On ai»prend tout dans les camp.s Franc^iis . 
la justice eoranie la gloire * ’^—Coymrvdieur, 
30 Nov. 1810 ; and (Kuvres de M. Chatcaii- 
nniAND, XX. 270, 271. 

^ Thftt re((iilatin|i the fifomotlon of otHcen Irmpcctlvc 
ot th* CrovtL— Aiiie, ch. vl m'cI 47. 


Au^st, liad its ramifications in the 
provinces, and in several places the 
disturbances which ensued required to 
be coerced by open force. At Brest, 
M. Ballart, the deputy, was openly 
in.sulted by the populace, and the na- 
tional guard evinced such symptoms 
of disatfection that it required to bo 
dissolved. At Saumur, M. Benjamin 
Constant was threatened by the scliol- 
ars of the military acjiool for cavalry’. 
Everything indicated the approach of 
the most fearful of all contests— a con- 
test of classes. The exaspemtion of 
parties, as usual in cases where they 
are nearly balanced, was extjfeme ; tho 
Royalists were excited by the prospect 
of ere long attaining power, the Libe- 
rals exasperi^cd at tho thoughts of los- 
ing it. The ruling principle with the 
Duke de Richelieu, and which had di- 
rected the distribution of tlie honours 
of the Cordon ideu, Inul been to fomi u 
new hierarchy, diuwn from all clas,seF, 
around the throne, and thus to interest 
in its supjKivt alike the Liberals, Im- 
perialists, and h’oyalists. This maxim 
had been ai'tcd upon with gi’eat dis- 
crimination and suci’csa ; but now the 
violent exasperation of parlif's, and the 
ascertained conspiidcics in the army, 
rendered it advisable to adopt still 
more vigorous measures of eoneiJia- 
tioii, and those resoh^nl on were tin 
following. 

91. A new organisation was given 
to the houseliold of the Jiing, which 
ei#)ra(‘ed a eon.siderahlc extension. It 
was divided into .six dejiartnients, the 
beads of four of Avhieh were great odi- 
ee:s of the t’rowm, and the other two 
^rout oHicei’s of the liousehold.* Tlir 
King regulated the.se dcjiartrnents on 
tircly himself, and never would per- 
mit any iiitei'fcn'nce on the part of hi.s 
Cjrfiinet Ministers. He said, and not. 
without reason, that a.s he left tln;m 
the dispo.sal of all the ofliciss of state, 
they might leave him the patronage 

* viz : “ De la grand© AimiOnerie, du 
grand Miiitre, du grand Chainbolliui, du grand 
Keuyei, du grand Veneur, du grand Jwaitre 
dea Cdremonies. Le graml Veneur et k* CTaiid 
Mailrede.s Ceremonies ctaient giands omeier^* 
de la inaison; les aiitres, grands ottlciera de la 
couroiiue.”— if iiioire de La Restauration, mi 
lU. 
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(»f his own honstihold. In filling ui> 
tlie situations, however, he jcaiTied out 
to its full extent the system of fusion, 
on which he was so much bent. Jd. 
(ie Lauriston was put at the head of 
the household, in reward of his mili- 
tary services, and recent activity in 
suppressing th(‘ilisturbaiices in Brest. 
His devotion to the royal family, good 
sense, and discerument, justified the 
iJioiee. But .so •far did the king go 
]ii his desire to conciliate all parties, 
(hat he apj)oint(‘d (Jencral Rapp, a 
])nive and distinguished, but i-ough 
and homespun veteran of Napoleon’s, 
(irand Mastin' of the Wardrobe. The 
old soldier, however, soon showed, that 
if he had been bred in camjis, he could 
take on, late in life, if not the ])olish, 
at l('ast the adtlre.ss of courts ; for, on 
occasion of the d(‘ath of Najioleon, 
Nviiicli soon after ensued, having been 
gi'iitly «'lHd by the king for the e.\trcnic 
gnef wliich h(‘ manifested, ho rejilied : 
“Ah' Sire, I owe him everything — ' 
rven the happiness of semng your ' 
Majesty.” | 

!i’2, A more important change was 
adopted soon after, whb-h tended, more I 
than anything el.se, to the ])ro]onged 
( xisteiice of the dyna.siy ol the Restora- 
tion. This wa.s an entirely new oigan* 
i.satioii of the army. The *ob)ect of 
ihe former division of the tro^^ps into 
d»‘ part men tsd legions had been, to do- 
st loy tile disaffeetod .spirit of the Irn- 
j'l riul anuy, by bieakiiig up the regi- 
iinnts from wliose esprit dc corp<i its 
• oiitniuunee was cbiefly to be appre- 
hended ; and the measure bad in if 
givat degree been attended with suc- 
< ('.ss. But tile military conspiracy of' 
August IP, and the certain information 
obiained th.it a con.sidcrable part of 
the army had been privy to it, prov^-d 
that the new regulations, recently in- 
troduced, ri'gaixliiig promotion in the 
army, which determined it hy certain 
tixed rules, inespectivo of the choiee 
of the sov(*r(‘ign, was fraught with 
d.'inger, and miglit, at some future 
l»eri()d, prove fatal to the inoiiaTehy. 
M. I^atour- Mauhoiirg, accordingly, 
felt the necessity of a change of sys- 
ti ui ; and he presented a report to the 
l^nig, stating a variety of eonsidcra- 
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tions, which, however just, were not 
the real ones,* which determined the 
alteration he proposed— a return to the 
old system. According to his recom- 
mendation, a new ordonnance Avas 
issued, w^hj^h re-established the army, 
very much on the footing «n which it 
had stood prior to the gi-eat change 
introdiKiing departmental legions in 
1815. The infantry was dirided into 
eighty regiments, of which sixty were 
of tlie line, and twenty light iiilantry. 
Each regiment consisted of three bat- 
talions, and each battalion of eight 
companies ; each company of three 
otIi<*.ers and eighty sub - oflicei’S and 
soldiers, ^riius eaidi regiment, includ- 
ing field-ofiicers, consisted of two thou- 
sand and ten men, and the whole foot- 
soldiers of a hundred and sixty -one 
‘ tliousand men. Kourt^n etats-niajoi%, 
SIX legions, and between two thousand 
and thiee thousand oftii-crs, w'ere put 
on half-jaiy. No ciiange wa.s made on 
the gnaids or cavalry, the sjayt of 
Avhich was known to be sufiiciontly 
good. The ordonnance experienced 
no Tcs'stance in any (juarter ; very 
mu4:Ji in coiiserpience of its gratifying 
the soldiers, by ordering the resump- 
tion of the old blue uniform, associ- 
ated with .so imuiy recollections — a 
change which induced them to hope, 
at no distant j»(‘riod, lor the vestoiutiou 
of the tricolor i*ockade, ^ 

93. A change not le,sa important, 
Ijpth in its eiiects and indicating 
«tTie altered disposition of the Go\ern- 

* “Quo rappel sous les drapeaux des 
jeinies hylduts dtiiiuatt lieu, duns Ic ts^stfeine 
des lejiioiiH, a de.s depeit.ses eoiihidcrables, 

' ]iar la iicM Uc les dinger sur les legions 
do leur departeiii^iit, qui en etait souient 
place a une grundo distance ; oi en diiuinuunt 
la distance k pareoiirir, on olitenait a\ec une 
I’ediietion diins k‘8 depenses, I'avantage de 
eoinpter nuuiis de de.serteiirs. Dans eerlairies 
Idgioiih le noinlire des sujeU eap.ibles cst si 
grand, que raA'ane.oiiient qiu leur est dt Mdu, 
n'ollie jiah asse/. de eliances poui Jes leleiiir 
au service, tandis quo dans d'uutres legions 
dr. est tulalemont depoiirxu do boiis soiis- 
oflieiers; et puis, k la guerre, ou duns Ie eas 
<i‘une expedition lointaiiie unei«?neriientinal- 
heiireiixpiisemit rout entier siir hi poimlution 
inilitaire de quelques ddpartements, et rejid- 
rait inipusaible, pour loiigtenqis, la reorgan- 
isation de. leur C()rp.s "—Rapport de M. de 
St Cpr CACEFiauE, Ht&tuii'e, de la 
liestauvcu ton, vii Uo, 116. 
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H)ent, wjw made by the Minister of 
the Interior in the important matter 
of public instruction. An ordounance 
of the king re-established the Secroi 
taries Oeneral ” of scliools, whieli iiad 
been abolished in 181 (J. Tjjese oflieers 
■were erecttJd into a royal commission, 
of which M. C’orbik e soon became the 
head ; and their duty was to exercise 
a superintendence over the system of 
education pursued, and the -works reatl, 
in all the schools of the kingdom. As 
they virtually came in place of the old 
university of Naptilcon, and di.seharg- 
ed its iunctions, so they were divided 
into its departments, and njsnmed its 
costiinie.. llie object of this measure, 
as that of Nnpoleon had foi nierly been, 
was to bring public o})inion into har- 
mony with the existing dynasty" and 
^^stem of govjr^riiineTit by moulding 
the minds of the rising generation. 
An academy of mciliciue was soon after 
created by the king, and several strin- 
gent; regulations passed, lh(‘ object of 
which was to rtistrain the tuibnhmt 
and refractory spirit which, in the lati* 
tumults, had manifested itself in Pans 
in the students of law and physic. 

91. All these matters, however, 
tliongh most momentou.s in llieir ulti- 
mate elfects, yiehletl in iini>ortam'e to 
the elections, upon the result of which 
the fate of the Ministry, in a great 
^asure, deiKuidcd, and wdiich w'cre 
this year of the greater importance, 
that they ^ould indicate, tor the fir^l 
time, the w’orking of the new' KIcct<ira> 
Law upon the compo.sition of the Legis- 
lature. At a f’a?)iuet CVniucil assem- 
bled to consider this fjiiestion, ?d. Pas- 
qiiier stated, that tlie cireumHtanccri* 
apjicared to be so gra^e that a ereular 
should bo wmtteii l)y the king to tlie 
electors, explaining his views, and the 
course which lie wjis d( siroiis they 
should adopt on the occ<isioti. Lotus 
caught up the idea ; and, to render the 
royal intorveiitiou still mort* apparent, 
he proposed that M. Pasquier .should 
draw up the address, tliat lie should 
correct it, copy U over with his own 
hand, and sign it, and that lit.hoffraphv: 
c<y](ncs of the royal atUograph should he 
sent to every elector in the kingdoin. 
This w^as accordingly done, and a hun- 


dred thousand copies tliiwn off and 
circulated *for that purpose.* Tliis is 
a very curious circumstance, strongly 
indicative of how little the first ele- 
ments of constitutional government 
were understood in Fmnce. Tliey 
were destitute of wliat must ever 1u‘ 
the basis of the fabric— the power of 
self-direction. Both the Royalists and 
the Liberals W'cre aware of this, and 
neither wished to aKer it. They re- 
garded the people as a vast army, whir li 
would best discharge its duties when it 
obeyed with docility the voice of its 
chiefs ; they had no conception of tla 
chiefs obeying tbo voi(*e of* the army 
Sad and irnunediable effect of the dV 
struction of all intermediate ranks ainl 
influence by the Revolution, whirli 
li‘ft only the executive stamiing erei t, 
in awful strength, aihidst the lev( 1 
fmrfaee of tlie people. Of the two, 
however, the Royalists were the most 
likely, if they had been permitted b- 
do ho/ to pieparc the pe()]de for tii- 
exercise of i onstilutional rights; br- 
causothey desired to restore the nobi- 
lity, hh'rarchy, and piovimdal iiieoi- 
porations. by wliom a laiblit* o]dnioii 
and ruial influence, (tapable of t^oun 

*' ** Uiu* hberte foite et, fondr,' 

snr loift CnKUiCes Ue bou siMom pt»ur h" 
Fr}mc.'ii>, ri fir son destrTui.s, rl.'tii 

assurer a SC'* ]trni lies . ‘ Erartez ties fonrt ion < 
Ue deputt,’ ap>un>it,-d, * Irs lautrurh dr Imu 
lilrs, Irs nrti.s.His d*' disrordes, Ir.s piop:i[.M 
t.nir.s d'nijuslrM Ca^fiaures font.rr nuai 
vrnu'iuriit I' 'Irjirrid dr vous <ra>suirr Is 
la iilonr rt Ir bonlioui de ron. 

niunr patfir, rji avr/ J.i uilotilr, Tniiio 

Pistez la pio \os rhoix La l-raurr toiu n* 
*.in '■iioniriil do ivfonoir Ir ]uix de tons si 
sarnlires, dr voir s* s iiiifiotB dmiiimrs, Ir 
rlcii’jr.s' ]>uMupirs arir;.»e'i‘.s ; rt re ii'rst I'a* 
font llrunt rt tout prospCrr, (pril fa"’ 
muttre dans Irs mains drs laclirus, et livn 
a Irurs drssrms itrnrrs, les arts, ruidustiir, 
la paix des faniiUrs, 1 1 uur Irhcitr (iiic tou^ 
Ir^pruplrs dr la terre rmiCMit Vos <lriiul< - 
rhoisis parim les eilojens, lunis sim’fcres r* 
Zola'S Or la ('liart'O* deLnirs uu troiir et a In 
jialrir, afl’ermiront aVec jiioi I’oidie suns 
Irqjiel nulle sociCtr nr. pent ex|slrr ; et .I'.'d 
fiU'ii !rai avrr enx cett libertiSs que deux lei’ 
je vous ai rendut's, et qui out ton.jours cm 
IMU ir asile Ir troiie de mea aieux.”* — Lovi' 
Xl’llf. oiLX Eht'ifMTK. Oetoluir S.'i, LS‘20 ; via- 
nnairfit llittforuiUfS, in 2IU; and t^ACEFioei. 
lltiflooPde la Upstavration, vlj. 119, 121 TIm’ 
idea of I^mis XXV., “ LV-tat, e'est moi,” is 
very apparent m this proclamation of he. 
de.sconuant, notwithstanding all the lessons 
of the Revolutiou, 
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In-balancing the executive, might ho 1 decisively how much the long-con- 
formed. Hut it is more than doubtful tinned ascendancy of the Liberals had 
whether the attempt could have been beei^ owing to the fatal effects of a 
Kn(iC(?ssful ; because, in their insane constituency founded on one uni/om 
passion for equality, the nation would qualificatimiy which the coup, d'/tui of 
not permit the foundation even of the 5th 8ept(^ml)er 181ff had introduced, 
odilice to be laid. The Royrflists and their adherents in 

95. At length the elections came, the Centre were now fully two -thirds 
and were more favourable to the Royal- of tlie Assembly ; and this inajoiity 
ists than their most saugiiine hopes w’as formidable, not only fi*om its num- 
could have anticipated. I’liey demon- her, but from its ardent and uneom- 
stnit(4 not only the magnitude of the promising character. Now was seen 
ehango made on the constituency by now little crime advances any cause : 
the late alteration ill the Electoral Law, deeply did the LibtTals mourn the 
but the reaction which had taken place murder of the Duke de Berri. Among 
ill tlie public mind from the birth of the new dtqmtitss were upwards of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, and imjiroved sixty of the old Chamber of 1815, 
pr()S]»ects of the Bourbon dynasty, whom the ('liaTig(‘ in the law had since 
Not merely were the w’hole new mem- excluded from the f 'liamber, and who 
bcTselecteil for the departments cl»o.seii had iiiii-sed in Mill tilde their opinions, 
for the hrst time by tlie fourtli of the had become confirmed in their pri|u- 
Avhole wdio paid the highe.st amount of dices M. d(‘ Peyi^uinct, who had 
t.ixes - one liundred and .seventy-two f>ecn king’s advo<‘ate nt Bourges, was 
in number — with a few exceptions, on returned, but he was cautious and re- 
tlie Royalist side, but even tliose for KeiV4*d at fiist, and far from ]>resagijqf 
1he arrondissenieiits, of wbom a ffftli, tbe eminenee wdacli as MinisVr }»*• 
jK'couling to the existing laiii^, were afterwards attained. M. Dudon, wdm 

I hanged, jiroMMl, for the first time had commenced his official career m- 
sinee tlie coup d'etat of 5th vSeptember lln*r unfortunately, somi io.se to emi- 
ISB), on the \v bole favourable to their nence, chieflv from the givat facility 
views. Out of forty-six to Ik* chosen ot speaking which ho possessed, and 
to fill up the fifth, twenty-nine w'cre the energy with wdiich li(» defendeif 
Royalists, 11 nd only s<‘ven1<bn Libenil. any cause winch he osjmiiscd. (iene- 
(hi tlic whoh*, tin* Royali.stH had now, ml Doiiiiadieu, who had become known 
foi- tbc liiht time since 1S15, obtained by tbe prompt siqipi-ossion of the in- 
a <lti'uh<l ]ireponderain*e inthe ])opular suiTeetioii at Creaoble, and the eTag- 
! 'Much of the legislature. Passionate- gyration and violence Mfcith which it 
1' desirous of vic tory in civil e<pifilly* Vas followed, ac(pured distinction also, 
as militarv <-ontt'sts, the majority of from tlie intie])idity of his thoughts 
llu‘ Freueli in any conffiel invariabK, and the, fearlessness of his language 
in’<*.spectivc of juirn ijdc, range them- He w%s able and energetic in his ideas, 
selves on the side of sueeess. Tl>»* but impetuous and declamatory in his 
|'iih(‘i]de, so strong in England, of language ~ a peculiarity very common 
(tnfff/rft rrsldAiiiCf to oictorioKs poirn% is w-ith military nuai, wlien they become 
almost nnknoW'ii among tlicm. Louis orsiloi-s or authors, and one whicli 
XVJll. w^'is tern fled at tbe .succeSs of sensibly iinjiedes tlieir intiuence. An 
the friends of the monarchy. “We iilti-a-Royalist, he included thewliole 
slnill be overwhelmed, M. do Riche- Ministry in his long-eherished liatred 
lieu,” said he : can you possibly re- of M. Decazos, ami did not advert to 
straui such a innjority f “ We nave the rapid modifieationtow'ards Royalist 
the w’ord of Monsieur,” replied the principles which it. w'a,s uiulorgoing. 
Minister ; and at all events, it was in- Tlic Liberals beheld with satisfaction 
dispensable above all to .save the moil- those feud.s among their advemaries, 
ardiy. and loudly applaude<l Cfcneral Doiina- 

96. This great change in the com- dieii in his diatribe's against the admin- 
position of tlic popular deputies proved, istnition of the Duke de Richelieu. 
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97. The first public proof of the 
loaning of the Ministry towards the 
Royalists — which, in tinith, had be- 
come unavoidable from the composi- 
tion of the Chambers — was given by 
the appointment of M. do Chateau- 
briand to the embassy at Berlin, which 
he accepted, *at the special roipiest of 
the Duke de Ri(dielieu. 1 1 was arranged 
between the Royjilist chiefs and the 
Premier that M. de Villelo and M. de 
Corbifere sliould, at tJic same time, be 
taken into the administration ; but 
there was some difficulty in finding, at 
the moment, places for men of their 
acknowledged talents and weight in 
the legislature. It was got over by 
tlic nmdcratiou of M. de V illele, who, 
set on higher objects of ambition, 
stooped to conquer. “ Do soincthing 
fo|^_ Corbiere : a place in the Kiag*s 
Council is enough for me.” It Wiis 
arranged accordingly that M. Laiiie 
should, in the mean time, cede the 
I>ortfolio of Publi<*, Instruction to M. 
,de C(«'biere, and that M. de Villcle 
should be admitb’d without office into 
the Cabinet ; hut the appointment di<l 
not appear in the Monitrar till after 
the session commenced. The only con- 
dition which ]\1. dtJ Vilhde made on 
ent(?riiig the Cabinet was, that a new 
Municipal Law should he introduced 
by the Government, which was done 
accordingly. 

The (ffiamhci*s met on the 20th 
December, apd the speecli of tlie king, 
which was delivered in the hall of th^ 
Louvre bearing the nam(! of Henry IV., 
on account of the health of his majesty 
not permitting him to go to tj|e Pa- 
lace of the 1 -legislative Body, earnestly 
counselled moderation qnd unanimity. 
“Everything amioniiced,” said he, 
“that the modifications intioducid 
into our electoral system will produ'*e 
the desired results. Whatever adds to 
the influence and consideration of the 
legislature, ad<ls to the authority and 
dignity of my crown. By strengthen- 
ing the relations necessary between the 
monarch and the ('Chambers, we sliall 
succeed in forming such a system of 
government as a gi'eat monarcdiy such 
as France will require in all time to 
come. It ia to accomplish these de- 
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signs that I would see the days pro- 
longed which Providence may accord 
to mo ; and, to insure this great object, 
desire that you may reckon on my firm 
and invariable will, and I on your 
loyal and constant sujiport.’* The ad- 
dress was, as usual, an echo of the 
speech ; but it tenninated with expres- 
sions which revealed the ruling feelings 
of the majority, and furnish the key to 
nearly the whole subi^qiient career of 
the Royalist administration in France. 
“ To fortify the authority of religion, 
and purify morals by a sysUmi of edu- 
cjttion Ht once Christian and monarch- 
ical ; to give to the armed force that 
organisation which may secure tran- 
(piillity within and peace without ; to 
improve all our institutions which rest 
on the ('barter, and are intended to 
protect our libei ticH — such are the well- 
known intentions of your Majesty, and 
such also are our duties. We will pur- 
sue these afiicliomtions with the mode- 
ration which is the accompaiiiment of 
Jitrength ; w'e will obtain them by pa- 
tience, wliich is the act of awaiting in 
jtatience the fruits of the bcueticial 
changes already introduced. May 
Heaven, measuring the years of your 
Majesty by tiie wishes and prayers of 
your pcoj)l(‘, cause to dawn on France 
those hapjij' and serene days which are 
presaged by the birtli of a new heir to 
the throife. ” “V ou have expressed, ” 
said the monarch in reply, “iny in- 
tentions, and your answi'r is a pledge 
^thift you will second them. I re[u;at 
it : if I wish to prolong my days, it is 
t« coiisoli(l.it(! the institutions I have 
g' veil to my jk oi de. But w hatever may 
pe tlie iutiuitions of Providence, let us 
never forget our constitutional maxim, 

‘ The king never dies in France.’ ” 

99. Although these expressions and 
alhfiiions seemed to presage an iin- 
portaiil and periia]»s eventful session, 
yet it proved otherwise, and the ses- 
sion passed over wdth f<ijwei' legislative 
men.'^uies of importance than any 
wdiich liud occurre-d since the Restora- 
tion. The rcu son was that the Royalist 
majority was so decided that the strife 
of party wim over, while, at tlie same 
time, as they were still in a minority 
in the Cabinet, they could not bring 
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forward those mciisures on which their 
leaders were set, with a view to inodily 
the general frame and influence of Gov- 
eminent. The initiation of laws still 
belonged to the king’s Ministers : the 
Opposition could only introduce their 
idcjisby ainendinents, wliich, however, 
ol’ten assumed the importance of ori- 
ginal propositions. An important bill 
ill its practical effects, though not so 
much so ill ajip^rance, was introduced 
and carried, to detennine the bound- 
an'es of electoral districts. It was 
intended to increase the Royalist in- 
fl lienee, and did so most elfcetually. 
Groat flifliculty ^vas experienced in ar- 
ranging the details of the municipal 
law which had been ])roTinsed to M. 
do VilUde, but at length M. Mounier 
succeeded in drawing one which met 
the views of both partiits. Rut being 
foui|ded on a comyii'omise, it was really 
acceptable to inutlier ; and it expe- 
rie,uc(‘d so mu«;h resistance Itt tlie 
(diamber that after a prolon^d dis- 
cussion it W'as at length witlidrawh. 
The king said on this occasion ; ** I 
had abaiidoiic'd tlicriglits of the crown ; 
the C’Jniinbers would not yicrniit it : 1 
have learned a lesson.” 

100. Tlte strength of the Royalists 
in the dnimber made ^linisters feel 
the necessity of bringing forward some 
mcasuni in siipyiort of llie ('hiircli, up- 
on whieh they were so anxfously set. 
They did so accordingly, and the law 
they pi’oposeil gave the king power to 
(‘'italni.sh twelves new bisliojuic.s, afld 
I’iiise consiilcrably the salarnjs of tin* 

< leigy in those situations where. •it 
iiiiglit be deeiiK'd neec.ssary. The rc- 
j>ort of the commission, to whom tlje 
matter was rcferi'LHl, bore “that reli- 
gion, resting between the two eon- 
<‘ordals of 3801 and 1817, wdthout any | 
solid basis, was reduced wdtli its hiiii- 
isU‘r.s to tlie most deplorable state, to 
wliieli the legislature is not sufficiently 
alive. The absolute absence of religion 
m tlie eoiiiiti’y districts is an evil to 
W'liich no other is comparable. Civil- 
isation is the perfection of the laws — 
very different from jjoliteiie.ss, which 
is the perfection of the arts — and is 
nothing but Christianity apydied to tlie 
legislation of societies.” The law met 
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with very violent oi>position from the 
Liberal party in the Chamber, but it 
passed by a majority of more than two 
to ohe — the numbers being 219 to 105 : 
a result which sufficiently indicated the 
vast change which the recent altera- 
tions in tile P^ectoral Law had made in 
the popular branch of the legislature. 

101. The return of peace, and open- 
ing of its hai’bours to the commerce of 
all nations, had produced, though in a 
lesser degree, the same effect in France 
ICS in Great Britain. Importation had 
increased to a degree which excited 
alarm ; an«l the gi'ain districts loudly 
demanded some restrictions upon fo- 
reign importation, as a protection to 
native industry. In the course of tlie 
disimssion, M. de Yillele stated that 
the annual consumption of France was 
1 (>0,000,000 hectolitres of grain ; ^lat 
the crop of 1819 lAd exceeded that 
amount by a tenth ; notwithstanding 
which l,400,0o(» hectolitres, or about 
of the annual consumption, bad 
been imported ; while the expectation 
had only been 538,000 licctolitres ; 
leaving a balance of 802,000 hectolitres 
introduced w'licn not iv([uire‘d. The 
iniport duty paid on these 862,000 
hectolitu‘.s wa.s 2,573,000 francs. The 
importation came cliicHy from Gdossa, 
America, and Kgyjit. The regulations 
])ro]iosed and adojdcd in eoiiseijucnee 
weie chiefly of a local character, throw- 
ing restrictions on the im|.)ortatiim of 
foreign grain, by limitiiyg the number 
of places where it might be received. 
But the increased imiMiriation, even 
under the considoKiblc protecting duty 
whicb existed in France, is a valuable 
illustration of the eternal law, th,ntthc 
old and ricl^ state is al\vay.s uiidei- 
sold ill the productions of subsisteiue 
I by the jioor one, as much as it urider- 
stdls the latter in the 
manufactures.* 

The price of wheat at Odessa was, on nn 
avi-r.ip', this year — whu'h Wtus tlicie one of 
-scarcity — 12 franefi ; freight to Mnrscillos, 2 
francs 00 cents, nriil the iinpoit <luty [> francs 
iiO cents in all 20 frnnes (His ) the hectolitre, 
or 48s. tlie quarter. Tlie u;,ual price at Odessa 
W}i.s 4 franca the hectolitre, which eorres- 
poutlK to about 12 fifuos (10s ) the quarter, 
lixportntion was pcnintted in Franco by the 
law ol HUi December 1S14, only when the 
price ui tho frontier departments was 23 
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102. A law which excited much more 
attention, though not of so much real 
imi>ortance, was "brought forwarjJ hj' 
Government for an indemnity to the 
Imperial donataries. Those were the 
marshals, generals, and others whom, 
as explainod.in a former woflc, Napo- 
leon had endowed, often richly, out of 
the revcniKts of Italy, Ceiinany, and 
other countries over ^^hich his ]»ower 
oxteruhid, during the spring-tide of his 
fortunes, but who, by tlie rclluencc 
of his dominion to the limits of Did 
France, had heen entirely bereaved oj 
tlieir ])ossessious, and were rf‘duc(*d td 
great straits in consefjuen(*e. The dis- 
tresses of th(‘se persons had heen such, 
that they obtained a sliglit relief from 
theTr«‘asary by tlie li nance law of ISIS, 
lait mnv it was proposed to give them 
a tiuiuble imleinnity As many of 
these persons wer? of tlie liigliest nmlc, 
and their names associated with the 
most glorious ejux lis of tlie Empire, 
tlie proiiosal excited a very great sen- 
isation,*’ and was loudly applauded by 
the Imperial ])arty, wlio were to profit 
by it The intention of (loveriinient 
was to make this gnint to the turn. - 
honoured reli(;sol the Imperial regime 
a i»rece<leut for the great indemiiilv 
winch they ineditat(‘(l t(> tin* emigrants 
and others who had been di.^po.^s^‘ss<‘d 
of Lltcir estates by the devolution ; tor 
after the Liberals had unanimouhly 
supT^orti'd grants from the public fiitids 
fm the relieftof their (diiefs wlio hud 
lovSt their po->s(‘ssions by the «‘alanuties* 
of w'ar, it wa^ not easy to s<»e on wdiut 
prinei]»le, tli<‘y could o]»]M)se a .siniilat 
gi'ant to the siilfereivS under the wndis- 
rations of the devolution. The b’oyal 
ists, however, did not se^^ this, or they 
had no faith in tlie existing r»liuis- 
try carrying out this design us Mar- 
slial Macdonald, who introduced the 
project in IS 14, liad intended, ami 
it met accordingly w’iih tin; most im- 
franes for the best wheat, ‘J1 tnines for the 
heeond, and 111 Irant'S lor tics thiul, wliwh 
Rliowedthat the average cost of iirodnetion 
was above the highest tif tlu-so snius, Tlie 
import duty was & fruurs 50 cents the hecto- 
litre ; but even at this high import, dut> the 
influx of foreign gram from America, Odessa, 
and the Nile, had caused a ruinous Inll of 
jM’icfis in a’l the southern provinces —L'An- 
niiaiTt Histotvflkc^ iv. 75 


passioned resistance from the Right of 
the Assembly. No words can descriho 
the indignation of the Royalists when 
they heard the names of the chief per- 
sons to be benefited by the new law, 
embracing the principal leaders of the 
Napoleoriist party, and those most 
de('ply implicated in the conspiracy of 
1815.* “It is,” said M. Duidessis, 
“a reward for conspinitors.” The in- 
demnity ])ro])osed way an inscription 
on the Grand Livre — in other wmrds, 
the gift of so much sto(-k in tlie Five 
jier Cents, licaring date 22d Sept. 1821, 
m ecrtainiftlijed jiroportions. The bill 
tinderw’ent inanj' amendments in com- 
mittee ; but at length, after great 
hesitation, indicative of weakness on 
the part of Ministers, it laissed, us ori- 
ginally I'.ropoRi'd, by a majority of 20d 
to 125. 

10‘i. 1'he (question of the censorship 
,of the prt‘ss still rvmained, whieh af- 
forded as regular a subject for the en- 
eounter of parties in t'l'anee as that of 
GathoUr' Emauci])jit,iondid in England. 
Although the .Ministry was now of so 
mi\(*d a i liaraeter that it might reason- 
ably have been supjiosed that both si'ts 
of join nabsis, ]iii\ ing each something 
to iioyie irom the (hivernnllnt, w'ould 
snj>])oit it. \et it jiroved otherwise; 
ami th(‘re *i.s no yu iiod in the whole 
annals o[ the lb ^t oration when tin* 
prrssw'as more violent, or parties w eie 
I more exaspeiat\‘d against emdi other, 

I Fei^iaps this was una voidaltic : the ef- 
fect of the » bange in tlie Elecltmil Law 
was now (*vi(ient, and a parly in ])os- 
Mlwlon of yiower is lo'ver so exasperal 
<'vl as when it sees the reins gradually 
lijt ])erccptihl\ sii]»pingfrom its hands 
The Mimsler of the Interior ai'conl- 
iiigly, ( /ount Simeon, brought forward 
a jiMijeet for eoiitinniiig tlie cerisor- 
.shij* alleging, in jnstiticution of the 
]»ropo.‘-.d, tlmt it had, during the past 
year, l>i‘eii so gently exercised, that no 
fairdis(,ussion had cvcrlieen interfered 

* Tbcy werfi, MM Jivin-Bon Saint- Andre, 
Jean dt* liry, (^uiiiette, Giiuei*al fJullin, Labe- 
d(j>ere, Marshal Ncy, Count d'Estar, GoueraJ 
Lefbvre-DcsnouclteH, General GUly, General 
Monton-Duvernet, General Clau.sel, C’bunt do 
Labiirde, General E.xc(*lmans, the Duke de 
Bussano, General Ijaniarque, Haron Mechin 
— CAi'Erioi’E, fTist, de la Kcstauraiion,\ii 149 
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with, but intemperate abuse alone ex- 
cluded. The commission, however, to 
which the matter was referred, reported 
against the project ; and Government, 
ill the Ghaniber itself, were defeated 
on an amendment proposed by M. 
Ooiirtarvel, on the part of the Liberals, 
that the restriction should continue 
only three months after the comrnonce- 
nieiit of the session of 1821. Thns 
modified, how'iwer, the proposal passed 
into a law' in the Deimties by a majo- 
rity of 214 to 112 ; in the Peers, by 83 
to 45. ^ 

104. This debate was ^lui^fty lheinpi*- 
nble for the first open deidaratiiMi of 
o))inion on the i)art of Ministers, wliieh 
rcvealiMl an iiTceoncilable division of 
opinion and approaching rupture in tlu' 
Oahinet. “ If the censorship/* .said M. 
ras»|uicr, “lias been useful, it ha.s been 
chieiiy in what relates to ^ir(‘ign allairs, 
{ind eerlaiiily it haa rendered gieat 
.services, in iJiat re.sj>ect, not only to 
I’nince, but to Lurope. We arc a<*- 
cused of having emuities and partiali- 
ties, jes, 1 admit 1 have a repngnanee 
t(» those men, t<» whatever party tliey 
ladong, wlio wish to trouble, or, with- 
out intending it, do trouble, the tran- 
ipiilUty oi^oiir eouutry —who di.sniiiTe 
minds when tli(‘y .slnnild }»c united. 

1 li;ive a rcjuignaiiee to tile men wdio, 
too olten exlmmiiig Iroin the tomb the 
revolutionary niaxim.s, would gladly 
make them the means of destroying the 
lelieity we enjoy, perverting the lisiiig 
■o'nenition, and bringing ujion 1;]ieu^ 
lo ads tlie evils which liavci so long de- 
s'd.'ited us. 1 have a rejnignunce to^he 
men wlio, by odious rierimiiiiitioii.s, 
{'emu'ally unjust, always iin politic, fj*i’- 
irali arms and auxiliaries to those whom 
1 have designated. As 1 distrust ever) 
USUI nation, I liavi* a lejmgnanct* to a 
small body of men wlio >vou]d Maim 
(^xelusively for tlunnselves the title of 
Royalists — w' ho would wish to mono- 
polise for themselves the .sentiments 
wdiieh belong to IIkj French nation ; 
and who would every day eontniet a 
eirele wliicli it is for the interest of all 
should be expanded. Still more have 
I a refmgnance to the same men, when 
they evince too eh^arly the design of 
making of a thing so sacred as royalty. 


and the power w-hich emanates from it, 
tlie instrument of their passions, their 
intj^rests, or their ambition. 1 have a 
repugnance to these men, but chiefly 
because 1 feel assured that if they ob- 
tained all that they desire, they would 
make u5e of the powder, tiiey have ae- 
quired for no other end but to gratify 
private interests, and that we should 
thus see them reproduce, by the sm*- 
cessive triumph of their jietty ambi- 
tion, that system of government which, 
in the years preceding the Revolution, 
had done .smdi rnischief to France.” 

105. VV’hen sentiments .such as th<*s<. 
were ex]>ros.scd by the JMinister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, in language .so unmea- 
sured in regard to a body of men w ho 
formed part of tlie Ministry, who had h 
majority in both Chambers, aiidwhosi* 
supjKirt was essential to their deist- 
eiicc, it was evident that tjm di.ssolu- 
tion of tlit‘ Government was at hand. 
The diliieiilties of Ministers and tlie 
iiTitafion of parties iiici rased lapiiHy 
after the .session of the legi.sla?uie tej*. 
niiiiuted. The ( ’onnt d Arious and the 
Ib'vulists were dihsatistied tliat, wdien 
4iiry had a majority in the Chambers, 
they had not one in the Ministiy, and 
lliat M. Poligiine and M. Feyrounet 
had not seats in the Cabinet. They 
eoiidtuiined al.so, in no niea.sim‘d ierins, 
the eonducl of the Coveriiment, which, 
utter having obtained, by the n*ve!a- 
tions nuuie in the course of tlie Inal of 
Ibe consjuralors of 'August F.Hh, deci- 
sive evidence of tlie aeees.sion of the 
Liberal leaders, especially Laftiyette 
and Alanuel, to the design of o’mu- 
tliTow'ing tile tloverumeiit, let them 
escape untonehed, and chasti.sed e\eii 
tlie inferior lUdimpicnts mily with .sub- 
ordinate penalties.* M. do lindielicu 

* “ DjitjsP* (loK troiiblf’-s Uu inaii^ ilc 

Jilin le poinoir Tnuii'.trnel niait re* ule Uc 
n« ,s\.stt»me de jiciuiiitc tn)j» forte, trop 
adlictive, lie tons <,es drkits ela:t result, i o 
la certitude qu’d cxistiiit ini (‘omiic aetif, di- 
n^i’.ant, dont les cliefs et ies jnojefcs etaient 
conniLs. Comment dbs ]o]> los Kevalintph 
]univaieuf-il.s s'expliqucr certo insoin iiuice H 
eette taiblesse qui s’ain^taicnt (levant eertalij'i 
iioins propn'.s ? Lu Coriespondanee Ue M de 
Lafayette aver Giduer de Ja Sarth?i revclaii, 
le.s (icssems et le.s plans I'evolntlotmaires 
poiir»luoi ne pas la deposnreonune piJice pnn- 
cipale d’un ncte (raccusationr’— t'APEFiom., 
l/mt. Ue la licstauiatioyit vu.4|04.. 
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is an honest man, but weak ; M. do 
Serres, uueortain; M. do Pasquier, a 
Buonapartist in disguise; M. Postal, 
woret of all, a Protc?stant; M. Roy, a 
representative of the Hundred Days ; 
M. Simeon, the minister of the Emperor 
.Hromt; M. !^|ounier, sc'cretafy to the 
usurper.” Such was the language of 
tlie Royalists, and the Liberals and 
Doctrinaires were not behin<l tlieni in 
vehemence, particular, M. Guizot 
publislied a pamphlet entitled, * On 
the Rcstoratioji of the Present Minis- 
try,* which maife a great noise, chiefly 
by the gmphic picture it presented of 
their dilliciiltios and divisions. The 
bland temper and n)todei*ato disposition 
of the Duke de Richelieu was sorely 
trietl by tliese accumulated attacks on 
every side ; and, on his return from tlie 
(jinhfvssydu London, he com]>lained to 
M. Decazes on the Subject. “ 1 wonder 
you are suifprised,” said he : “ they be- 
trayed me, tliey will betray yon; it is 
their part to do so ; it is imjiossible to 
a^'t with them.*’ 

106. At length matters came to such 
a pass that M. de Villelc and M. Cor- 
biere, finding tliey could no longer pre- 
serve terms with the Royalists on the 
one hand, and the semi-liberal M ini.strv 
<jn the otlier, resigned their situations 
shortly before the, parliamentary ses- 
sion came to a close. Chateau briaml 
retired with them, gi’catly regretted, 
front* the embaJisy at Berlin. Nego- 
tiations u]u)n, thigr:£wern opened witli 
Monsieur and the Royalist chiefs, who 
wished to retain the Duke de Riche- 
lieu as premier, but dtunanded the 
Ministry of the Interior lor M. dt Vil- 
lele, the creation of a Ministry ot Public 
Instruction for AI. Oorbiere, the lun- 
bassy at London for Al. de CbatiMU- 
briarid, and another embassy forM. do 
Vitrolles. The. (Cabinet v>tfer<>d the 
Alinisfcry of the Alariim to M. de Vil- 
lole, but held firm for rebaining M. 
Alounier in the Alinistry of the Interior, 
by far the most important for political 
influence of any in the Govemnient. 
The negotiations broke off on this vital 
point, and Ministers, without the sup- 
port of the Right, ventured to face the 
next session. In their expectations, 
however, <*f b|ing able to go on without 
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their support, they soon found them- 
selves mistaken. The elections of 1821 
considerahly augmented tlie Royalist 
majonty, already so great, and on the 
first division in the ( iiainber the latter 
were victorious by an immense majo- 
rity. The speech of the Crown was 
studiously guarded, so as if possible to 
avoid a division ; but in the answer of 
the Chamber to the king, a passage 
was inserted at which b«th the monarch 
and the Duke de Richelieu took mortal 
offence, as seeming to imply a doubt 
of their patriotism and honour.* The 
king returned a severe answer to the' 
addres.s,+ and it was for a time thought 
the triumph of the minister was c.om- 
plete; but this Iiojie jiroved fallacious. 
The Duke de Richelieu found his situa- 
tion vso painful, with a decided majority 
h(>stile to him in the Chnniber, that, 
after some, conference with the C^ouiit 
d* Artois, in which it w^as found impos- 
sible to come to an undei’standing, he 
re.solved on resigning with all Ids col- 
leagues, which was accordingly done 
on the 13th December. 

107. Ac, cording to establislied usage, 
the Duke dc Rielndieu advisi‘d the 
king whom to send for, it? fin-m tin? 
new Alinistry, ami he of cojfse recom- 
mended Al. de Villele. I'l.ere wiw no 
difficulty in*' fonning a (loyernment ; 
the m*ar approach of the cri.sis had been 
so long foreseen, that the Royalists 
had their aiTangenjunts all comj>lf^t(:. 
Al. de Villele was IVosidentof the,roun- 
*«il and Minister of Finance ; M. de 
Peyromiet, Seeretiii 7 of State and Alin- 
of Justiei; , Viscount Alontmor- 

* “ Nous nous felir-itoup, Sire, de vos rcla- 
titim foujitairaiierit niiueah'S} avet; I(‘3 puis- 
siinces etraTjfifcus, dans la justo ('oufiaiicc 
qu'um- paix si ju-eiutuisc* a’ca/ point aclu tre jtnr 
den sacrijices } neompatihjes avre Vhoniifur de 
1o 7iat\on et urec la ihgnitd tie la ('onrotme ” — 
Affmifmr, Nov ;i0, Ann. 228. 

i “ IJ uis Tcxil ct la persecution, J'lii bou- 
tenu nios droits, Thonneurdc nm race et oelui 
du nom fmncais, surle tr6ne,cn(oim^de inon 
I*eii[ v, je ni’indiffiie A- la seule pens^e queje 
puisse Jamais sacnlior rhoniiear fraiif^uis ct 
la dignity de nm oouronne J’aime A, o-oire 
que Ja plupart de cetix qui ont vot<5 cetlo 
adresse n’eii ont pas pcse mutes lea expre,s- 
sions — s’ils avaieiit eu lo temps do les appre- 
cier, ils n’eusscnt pm* Bouft'ertune supitbsition 
que, comme Roi, je ne dois pus carfict&riBiT " 
—Montteur, Nov. 20 , 1820 . CAChcmuE, vu. 
2;i7. 
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eiicy, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. 
Corbifero, Minister of the Interior; 
Marshal Victor, of War ; the Marquis 
(^lennont-Tonncrre, of the Marine. In 
addition to tliis, tiic ex-ministers, M. 
de Serres, General Latour-Mauhourg, 
Count Simeon, Baron Portal, and M. 
Boy, wei e appointed members, as usual 
on such occasions, of tlie Privy Coun- 
cil ; and, in addition, Latour - Mau- 
bourg was appginted Governor of the 
Invalides. The Ministerial revolution 
Avas complete ; the Royalists were in 
cutiro possession of the government, 
and the change in all subordinate, 
os well as the principal offices, was 
thorough and universal. The king 
would jnobably never have consented 
to so entire a revolution, had he pos- 
sessed the bodily or mental vigour 
u bich he enjoyed in the earlier parts of 
his reign. But this was very far from 
being the case. 1 lis health, which had 
been long declining, had now become 
.so feeble that his life was almost do- 
spaired of ; and he ha<l fallen into that 
state of dependence on those around 
liim, which such a stale of d('bility 
genera Uy j»roduccs To a monarch who 
was not aide to rise from his chair. 
who Avas AHjhceled about the room, and 
ivijuircd to be tended almo.st with the 
care of an infant, the iiiflue.nce of Mon- 
si<’ur, the Duchess d’Angouleme, and 
ihe (’ouritessdu Cayla, aau.s iiVesistihle. 
Louis, in fact, had almo.st resigned the 
reins of govuTiiment to his brother. 
He regarded his reign as having ^ei\ 
niiiiated with the retirement of the 
i>uke de Riehclieii. “At lust," said 
he, “ M. de Villele triumphs : I know 
little of tlie men Avho are entering my 
t'oiineil along with him : I believe, 
howeviT, tliat they liuve good sense 
( iiough not to folIoAV blindly all the 
tollies ol tlie Bight. For the iTvU, 1 
eousidor myself aimihiliited from this 
moment ; 1 undergo the usual fate of 
l oTistitutioual iimuarehs : hitherto, at 
Iciist, I have drdeiidt'd my eroAvn ; if 
my brother casts it to the winds, it is 
lii.s affair," 

108. The fall of M. de Richelieu’s 
administratiou, and th(‘ acces.siou of a 
purely Royalist government, Avas so 
great a change in France, that it Avas 


equivalent to a revolution. Nothing 
appears so extraordinary as that such 
an event should have taken jilace, in 
conSequence of a parliamentary ma- 
jority, so soon after the period when 
the tide of Liberal opinions set in so 
.strongly In the nation tliat two succes- 
sive coups d"6tat had been deemed ne- 
cessaiy by the Government, in Sep- 
tember 1816 and March 1819, to mould 
the two branches of the legislature in 
conformity with it. But many similar 
examples of nipid change of opinion, 
and the setting in of entirely opiiositi* 
flood-tides of opinion, are to be foun<l 
both in the previous .and subsequent 
annals of that cou^lt^' ; and they are 
not Avithout a pi^^iRel both in the an- 
cient and recent histoiy of this. Who- 
ever studies the changes of public opin- 
ion in the reign of Charles II., wliiclr 
within a few yt^ars hid to the frightful 
judicial massacre.s of the Papists, and 
the inhuman severitic.s of the Rye- 
House Ph»t — or recollects that life 
same nation which brought in Air Ro- 
bert IVel by a majority of 91 in 1841, 
in the House of Commons, to support 
J^roteition, ten years afterwards ob- 
liged Jjord Derby to abajidon it — w ill 
see that, though ihe variatiorisof opin- 
ion in Great Britain arc not quite so 
rapid as in France, they are not leas 
remarkable, nor less decisive in tludr 
results. 

109. No doubt, the great change in 
the Electoral Lawiof F'iance, earned 
•through with so much difficulty by 
tlie Duke de Richelieu’s administra- 
tion, contributed largcdy to this result. 
'J’he iv*w principle introduced by that 
law, of giving the departmental elec- 
lors represeiitiijlives of their own in the 
Chamber, ami of liaviug them chosen, 
not by tire eh'ctoi-s generally, but by a 
fourth of their niimher avIio jiaid the 
highest amount of taxes, Avas a great 
change, not merely in its numerical 
results, upon the coTiqrosition of the 
Chamber, but in the pruiiciple of repre- 
sentation itself. 1 i was a return from 
the principle of the Revolution, Avhich 
AA'as that of a mere representation of 
numherst by making the votei's aU of 
one class, to the general ancient repre- 
sentative system of Eurojjp, which was 
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that of different classes. It was an 
abandoumeut of the principle of uni^ 
form representation, the most pernici- 
ous which can possibly be engiiifted on 
the constitutional system, because it 
tends at once to introduce class f^ov- 
ernment, and^that of the veiv worst, 
because the most irresponsible kind. 
Some one class inevitably, under such 
a system, acquiivs tlic majority in the 
elections and in the Ic^slature ; and 
the moment it does so, and feels its 
strength, it commenced and carries 
through a scries of luoasurcis calculated 
for its own beiietit, without the slight- 
est regard to the erf'cct they may have 
upon the interest of other classes, or 
the general ]u‘ospority of the State. 
The only way to choi k this is to in- 
troduce into tho legislatures the rc- 
}>ri;.<teutatives of other chis-ses, cJedM 
umO'r it dlfemnf^ and thus 

})revout tho sellishiicss of one class 
Ironi becoming paramount, by permit- 
ting the scllishucds ul another chiss to 
comhat'it. 

110. But although the introduction 
of the huiidn'd ‘and BeVenty- two depart- 
mental memberrt, eleeWd by “Ics j)lus 
jm]K)S(*s,” was a most important st(p, 
and otje in tlm right direction, yet 
another step was wainting to give tiit‘ 
Frcnich imtion a projicr representation. 
This was a representation of numhers. 
To hise tlie wholr legislature iipoii 
them is doubtless to introduce class 
goveauiineut the w’<jrst kind ; but it 
IS also a great mistake, which in tin* 
end may be attended witli fatal conse- 
ijuences, to exehnh* them from Uic re- 
presi’iitaiiou altogether. The in4*rt‘Sts 
of labour are, not only not identical 
with those of monied wealth, but they 
arc often adverse t(» it : tlie sequel of 
this history will place this beyond a 
doubt, with respect to the BritiKh 
islamls. 7*he condition of the gj-eat 
body «>f the w'orking classes may not 
only be no w'ays iMuniited, but esMui- 
lially injur(‘d, by a rejjivscntalion rest- 
ing entirely on property, especially of 
a commercial kind ; beeausi* measures 
injurious to* tlieir welfare may be 
f>as.sed into law by the class which | 
alone is represented. As the repre - 1 
seiitative system of the Restoration in j 
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France, even when amended by the 
act of 1820, contained no i^rovision 
whatever for the representation of the 
working classes, by allowing no vote 
excejit to those paying at least 300 
1 francs yearly of direct taxes, it was 
wanting in a most important element 
both of utility and general confidence. 
It will appwir in the sequel how large 
a share this defi't't had in inducing 
tho great eatiistropho wdiicb, ten years 
afterwards, ]>roved fatal to tlie dynasty 
of the Restoration. 

111. Connected with this great de- 
fect in tho French rei>i'eseiitative sys- 
tem was another circumstaiiee, attend- 
ed in tliC end with conseciuences not 
less disastrous. This wius, that, w hile 
labour W'as uiirepreseuted, religion was 
t<io mut h rcpreseiited. This was tin* 
natural, and, in truth, unavoidable 
result of the irreligious ftjiirit of the 
Revolution : the reaction W'as as vio- 
lent as tile action ; its opponents ron- 
cciv'CHl, witli reason, that it could be 
combated only with tlie wen pons and 
with th(* fervour of *t)ie ancient faith. 
The cla•^s of i-onsidcrablc jiroprietors, 
in whom a <lcf‘idc»l majority of tlic 
(’humber of was now' vested, 

was attiiclied to this jiarty irom juiii- 
ci)>le, tradition, and interest. But al- 
tlnaigh it m inip<»SN'd‘le to over-c.sti- 
mate the salutary iiiflneiiee of religion 
on liumaif soi ietv, it nnhajjpily docs 
not ♦‘qiially follow that the ascendancy 
of its profes>oi.s in the Icgislatum is 
^gcpi^lly IjcDcticiv'd. KxjuTiimcc has too 
often jiroved that the Purti-Prdre is 
tlic most dangerous that cun 
be iiilrnstcd with tln' administratiou 
of temporal albiirs. The reason is, 
Ih.at, those w'ho (lir(‘i‘t are not brought 
into contact with men in the a<;tiiul 
buvSin<*ssof hf(‘, and Ihcy dia'm it their 
duty to be regulated, not by expedi- 
ence, or (‘V'cii pi'ucticability, hut solely 
by consc.ieru’c. Thi.s disposition may 
Tiia' ** courageous martyrs, but it iiro- 
diK CM very bad legislators ; it is often 
noble in advemity, but always perilous 
in jirospcrity. Power is the touch- 
stone wdiieli the Romish ( hiirch has 
never been able to withstand, as suffer- 
ing is the ordeal from which it has 
never failed to emerge, surrounded by 
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a halo of fjlory. The danger of this 
])arty holding, as they now did, tlje 
reins of power, siini>orted hy a large 
niiijority in both Chambers, was much 
increased by the circmnstanre that, 
though the peasants in the country 
Avere, for the most part, under the 
influence of the ancient faith, it was 
held in abhorrence hy the majority of 
the working classes in the givat towns, 
who were, at the same time,, without 
any legal chanftcl whereby to make 
thi'ir feclbigs inHnential in the legis- 
latiire, hut in possession of ainjde re,- 
sourees to disturb the establislied gov- 
(-rninent. 

11*2. Althougb the oljange in the 
hleetoral JiUw w’iLS the immetlhite cause 
of tint iiiajonty which th(‘, lioyjilists 
now got ill tJie Chamber, yet tlie hmiI 
and ultirnabi cause is to be looked for 
in cii’i'iirnstanees of wider extension 
and more lasting eflects. Tt w*as the 
\iolenee and enmes of the Liberal 
party over Kurojie which prodiicoti the 
general I’l^action agiiinst them. Tt was 
tile overthrow' of government in Spain, 
Tortugal, Napli'.s, and I'iedmout, and 
the itbsurd and ruinous iustitiitions CvS- 
tablislied in their stead, winch alanneil 
cviry thinking man in Fraiiee : the 
assassination of the Duke do Berri, the 
juojectefl assassination of tjie ('ahinet 
Ministers in London, the attempted 
insnrreetion in the stns-ts Paris, 
opened the eyes of all to tin* means hy 
uliieh the lioped-for eharigo Avas to be 
'He(‘t(‘d. The alteration in the 
teral Laiv in France Wfis itself an effect 
ef this change in the public mind ; for 
It took place in a Chaiiilier herelofoi^ 
decidedly Idberal. A similar iiiodifi- 
eation had Liken jdace in the A'icAA\f 
of the eonstituency, for the Royalists 
>vere now, for the first tune lor live 
I ears, in a majority in the arrondi^se- 
ments with regard to Avliieh no elninge 
had Ix'eii made. It is Louvel, Thistle- 
ivood, and Riego, .vho stand forth as 
the real authors of this groat reaction 
m Kurope, and of the long .stop to 
the progress o1 frveikun Avhicli resulted 
bom it : a memorable instance of the 
<‘ternal trutli, that no cause is in tlie 
end advanced by moans at which the 
general mind revolts, and that none 
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are such sufferers from the effects of 
crime as those for whose interest it 
was committed. 

• 

113. While France was thus under- 
goiug the political throes and changes 
coiisequeiiit on its great Revolution, 
and the forcible change the dynasty 
which govemed it, aild at the very 
moment Avlicn the infant prince was 
baptised, who, it was hoped, would con- 
tinue the ancient race of tiie Bourbon 
irine.es, that wondeifiil man breathed 
lis last upon tbe rock of St Helena 
I who had so long chained the dcwstinies 
I of the world to his chariot - wheels. 

• .Since his transference, hy the unani- 
mous determination of the Allied sove- 
reigns, to tliat distant ami melancholy 

1 >laee of exile, he had alternately t‘X- 
libited the giundeur of a lofty, the 
weaknesses of a little, and tlie geiiuis 
of a highly-gifted mind. He said at 
Fontiiim'bleau, Avhen he took leims of 
his faithful guards, that what ‘‘they 
had done together he would write;" 
and he had fulfilled the promise, in 
part at least, with cpansuinmafe ability. 
Jl i.«i (litfuult to .pay whether his fame 
d^ies not now rest nearly as much on 
his .saving.s and thoughts rec onled at 
St Helena, as. on all the mighty deeds 
which lie achieved in Kurope. Vtt 
even here, and wdnui his Viustr geniu.': 
alternately riiVealed the secrets ol‘ the 
jKist, and jneried the di‘pths of the fu- 
tuie, the titt]ene.s.s('.sof a dwarf appear- 
ed hi striking contrast to^he strength 
'of ii giant. He was irritable, jealous, 
and sjdfeful, not less than able, disi.ri- 
niinating, and profound ; his serenity 
Avus disturbed by his being addves.sed 
w'ith the title of (Jeneral, or attended, 
jit a di.stance, by an English oiderlv in 
tlie course of his rides ; and exaggera- 
tion, falsehood, and envy appeared in 
his thoughts and w'nting.s, not le.ss than 
genius, eapaeity, ami dejuli. His ehar- 
aeter, as revealed by misfortune, that 
touclistone of the human heart, afford.s 
tlie most striking proof of the tnith of 
Dr Johnson’s observation, that no inau 
ever yet raised himself from a private 
station to tlie goveriiineiit hf mankind, 
in A\diom great and eominaiiding (quali- 
ties Avere not blended with littlenesses 
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which would appear incouceivable in 
ordinary men. 

IH. Without doubt, it must ever 
be a matter of deep regret to every 
generous mind, and to none so much 
80 as to the inhalutiints of Great Bri- 
tain, that it wiis iioecssary lo i}npose 
any restmintf at all on the latter years 
ot* so great a man. How much more 
grateful would it have been to every 
honourable mind, to every feeling 
heart, to have acted to him as Xerxes 
did, in the first instauee at least, to 
Themistoeles, and in the sjiirit to which 
he himself ay)pealed when he said, tliat 
he placed hinus(*lf on the hearth of the 
“greale^^, llie most ])o\^erfiil, and the 
most persevering of his enemies.’’ But 
there was this essential dilfereiiee be- 
tw(*en the two ease.s— Themistoeles, 
wl^en he took refiigt* in the dominions 
of the great king, had not given his 
word and broken it. Najioleon bad 
been treated with signal lenity and 
generosity when, after having dcA.'us- 
tated Euro]a* by bis ambition, ho was 
allowed tlie splendid retirement of 
Elba ; and tlie only return Im made for 
it was to invade France, overturn l^onis 
XVI II., and eause his ,king< loin to be 
overnin by a million of armed imm. 
He had .signed the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, and the first thiiig hedid'uas 
to bieaji it.* When chained to the 
rock of St Helena, he was .still nn ol^- 
jecd of ilread to the Euro]>ejin powers ; 
hi.s name was more powerful than nn 
army of a hflndreil and fifty thou.saml* 
men ; be was too great to bi; forgotten, 
too little to be tnisted. Every ima- 
ginable pri'cantion was m-cessary to 

* Tlic author is \Vf‘ll aware of llv* {n'ouml 
by the juirtisatis ol Niip(»loon for tins 
iufi action— VJ2 , that the p.'ij'nients stipulat- 
chI by the treaty h.nl not been iii.aih* by the 
French tiovennnenf to htiii But suppoMu;^ 
that there was some fomidat ion lor tins com 
plaint, it could aUonl no ju'^Lihcation for s(» 
UcsiKjrate and outraj'Cfiu.s an .'ict irn mvailinj; 
France, without the .slit'hlust wamiu" or dc- 
clanitjon of war, and cvertuniinj? the /iov em- 
inent. The excessive pemnnary diilicnlln'S 
under whic.h Fr.mcc at that period laboured, 
owing to tlio ralaiintics in which he Uniusclf 
h.ad Involved and left her, were the cause of 
this bac'kw'ardness u\ luakiiig Hiune of tlie 
payments ; and the last man in the M'orld 
who had any title to complain of them was 
tiio person whose insatiable ambition had 
caused them all. 


prevent the escape of a man who had 
shown that he rcgai-dcd the faith of 
ti’caties only till it was his interest to 
break them ; and of whom it had been 
truly said by exalted genius, that ‘Mils 
cocked hat and greatcoat, placed on a 
stick on the coast of Brittany, would 
cause Europe to run to arms from one 
end to another. ” 

115. Great was the sensation excited 
in Europe, and especially England, by 
the publication of tlu* St Helena Me- 
moirs, and the loud and impassioned 
complaints made of the. alleged har.sli 
tixiatment of the exiled Emperor by 
the Fhiglish authorities. They we^ 
re-ec.hmnl in Farbanient by JiOrd Hol- 
land and the leaders of the (ippositioii, 
ami even the most nuMleratcly disjioscd 
men were led to doubt the ntMu;.s.sity 
of the rigid ))rc<*autions which weiv 
adopted, and to regret tliat more gen- 
erous feelings had not been shown to 
a fallen enemy. Time, however, has 
now exercised its wontt*d inliuenci^ 
<iver these mournful topi(*s : it has de- 
monstrated that the conduet of the 
English Government towards their il- 
lustrious captive was not only, in the 
circumstances, unavoidable, hut highly 
liberal ami considerate : anrl .so clearly 
is this demonstrated, that it is now ad- 
mitted by /he ahle.st ami most impu.s- 
.sioned of the Fromh historians of the 
period.* il'jjglaml bore the v bole brunt 
^ “ Apifcs la CT 1 .SI* flc bSb'i.lor.sijur rKiiropc, 
encore imc foi.s inenacce jiar Napoleon, ciut 
uccc-»siurc lie joemlre une lucRUte ile ]U(‘ciui 
jtioirquc ciriprcliut line sci-oiiile touniierib', 
Saiiili* - H61t-ne fut clmisie eoinuio jmsoii 
d’etat Lea pui.ssinoes ilureut nrrOter uii 
s^steme de surveillance a I’l^Kard ilu prison 
iuiT, car cllc'j ( laij^uaieuf par-desHii.s tout le 
ytour lie Napol(''on, Ij’Aii;U'lctcrre poumit 
firgciiicnt .1 Ki'R bcsoiiiK , la tabic Kcuk* de 
Niipol.'oii coutait u la Tr(?.sore,riJL' l!2tOOO hvrcH 
stcrliim II j a quelque choHe qui dopnsse 
Hies nlees, quriud .rcxamuic Ic giaii lio.se du 
ear.iitlMo do Napoleon, et bh vie Imineuse 
d’admmi.stratioM et d« batailles ; eVst ect 
esjuat qui s’arrt^tft bant ji Haiiite-H^bno nux 
petlT.es diflirul Ids d'lHiquette. Napok*on bolide 
HI I’f »• s’'a3.sicd en .sa pn'^Henep, et sc I’on ne le 
traiie jias de Majesty, el d’Empennir; il sr 
drape perpdtuellenicnt : 11 ne voit pas tpio la 
pr.iiidenr est on lui et non dans la i>oiirpro et 
de vains litres A Austerlitr,, ii conseil d'etat. 
Nap()l(‘Ou est nn monuiuent de jpnnit et de 
bixnizo : h Sainte Hdibne, e’est encore un co- 
losse, niais jjaro d'un costume de cour. ” — 
Cavi:.ficuk, Hutoirt de la Jlcstauration, vii, 
2(W 
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of the stoTin^ because she was in the 
front rank, and held the Emperor in 
her custody ; but she did not act singly 
in the matter — she was only the exe- 
cutor of the general resolutions of the 
Allies. These were, to treat Napoleon 
with all the respect and consideration 
due to his rank, but under such pre- 
cautions as should render his escape a 
matter of impossibility. The conduct 
of his partisans, to which he was no 
stranger, added "to the necessary rigour 
of these pre,cautions ; for several plots 
were formed for his escajus, and only 
failed of success by the vigilance of 
the military and naval authorities on 
tlio, island. Yet, even in the presence 
of these diifirulties, tlie indulgence 
with which he was tr<‘aled was such 
as now to excite the surprise of the 
most impassioned historians of the 
LN.' volution. The account shall Ihj 
given in the words of the ablest and 
most eloquent of their number. 

118. “Tile sum of 300, (H>0 francs 
(£12,000) a - year,” says Ijamartiiie, 
“often added to by additional grants, 
was conseemted by the English Govern- 
ment to the cost of the talde of the lit- 
tle couii of the exiled Emperor. Ber- 
trand the marshal of the palace, his 
wife and son ; M. and Ufadame de 
llontludon, Gencial Goqrgaud and 
Dr O’Meara; the valet - de - chambre 
Maryland, Cypnani maitr# - d’bOtel, 
Prerion chief of ofhcc, Saint - Denys, 
Noyerras, his usher Saiitini, Kous-seau 
beeper of the plate, and a tmin of, 
valets, cooks, ami footmen, foimcd th<? 
establishment. A library, ten or twelve 
sad die -horses, gardens, woods, niral fa- 
l>oiir.s, constant and free comiimnica- 
tion at all times between the exilc%, 
eoiTespondence under certain regula- 
tions with Europe, reeejitions and au- 
diences given to travelle,r.s who aryved 
in the island, and were desirous to ob- 
tain an audience of the Emperor — 
such were tlie daily amusements of 
Longwood. Piquets of soldiers under 
the command of an officer watched the 
circuit of the building and its environs ; 
a camp was established at a certain dis- 
tance, but out of sight of the house, so 
as not to offend the inmates. Napo- 
voL. n. 


leon ahd his officers were at libcr^ to 
go out on foot or on horseback 
daybreak to ni^tfall, and to go ow 
the whole extent of the island, accom- 
panied only by an officer at a distance, 
so as to prevent all attempt at escape. 
Such wa^ the respectful captivity 
which the complainte of Napoleon and 
hie companions in exile styled the dun- 
geon and martyrdom of St Helena.*' 
To this it may be added, that the en- 
tire establishment at St Helena was 
kept up by the English Government 
on so splendid a scale that it cost them 
£400,000 a-year; that champagne and 
burguhdy were the daily beverage — 
the best French cookery the fare of the 
whole imrty ; that the comfort and lux- 
uries they daily enjoyed were equal to 
those of imy duke in England; and 
that, as the house at Longwviod Imd 
been inconvenient, the English Gov- 
ernment had provided, at a cost of 
£40,000, a house neatly co^tnicted of 
wood in London, which ariived in th^ 
island two daysl after the EiHperor’s 
death. Sqch Wfere the alleged baiha- 
ntics of E^iand towards a man wlio 
had so long stiivcn to effe(*t her de- 
struction, whohad^ chastised the hos- 
tilily of Hofer by death in the fosse of 
Mantua, of Cardinal Pacca by confine- 
ment amidst Alpine snows in the 
del of PeUestTfdles, and the suiqiosed 
enmity of the Duke d'Engliicn by mas- 
sacre in the diUh of Vincennes.* 

117. But all this was os nothing as 
Jong as Monlecai the Jfw sat at the 
king’s gate. In the first instance, in- 
deed, the bhuid and courteous manners 

of Sir Pulteuey Malcolm, who was in- 
'* 

• The allowance. In the fortnight of wine to 
the esUihhshment at Lougwood watt as fol- 
lows 


Vln ordinaire, 


lioUln 

84 

Constantm, . 


7 

Champagne, . 


1+ 

Vin de Grave, 


21 

Teneriffe, 


Si 

Claret, 


140 



350 


And l)eafdes, forty-two bottles of porter. A 
tolerable allowance for ten grown perfions, 
l>esidcs servants. — See PariUmentaryJhhate^ 
XXXV. 1159. The total cost, of the table was 
£12,000 a-year.— 1158. 


I 
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trusted with the chief commaud, soft- 
ened the restraints of captivity, and 
made the weary hours pass in com- 
parative comfort; hut he was unfirtu- 
nately succeeded hy Sir Hudson l^we, 
whoso manners were far less concili- 
ating. A gallant veteran, ^lio had 
ac(‘ompanied»the army of Silesia, in 
the quality of English coiiimissiouer, 
through its whole campaign in Frain’C, 
he wiJS overwhelmed with the simse of 
the responsibility under which he la- 
boured, in being intrusted with the 
custody of so dangerous a captive ; and 
he possessed none of the graces of man- 
ner which so often, in persons in autho- 
rity, add to tbe charms of concession, 
and take otf the bitterness of restraint. 
The obloquy cast on Sir (’oliu Camp- 
bell, ill consequence of having been 
accident*lly absent from Elba when the 
Eidperor ma<l« l)is escaiie, wius con- 
stantly before his eyes. He does not 
appear to have exceeded, in important 
mattei*s, his instrnction,s; and (‘ertainly 
the constant jilots which were in agita- 
tion for b’apoleon’s escaiie', called for 
and justified every imagmable precau- 
tion. Hut he was often vuirea.soriablv 
e^ujeant on trifle.s of no real moment 
to the security of the Emperor’s deten- 
tion ; and lii.s maiiiior W'as so unpre- 
possessing, that, even when he con- 
ferred an indulgence, it was sehloin 
felt a.s such. Kapoleon, on his part, 
was not a wliit ])cmiul the governor oi 
the islaml in irritability or unreason- 
able demand.#. He seemed anxiou.s toJ 
jirovoke outrages, and Ids ideas w'ere | 
fixed on the ejle<‘tthe aeeounl of them I 
would produee in Euro])e. He was in j 
<*orresj)ondenee with the leading Inein- 
bers of the English Oppo.sitiof', who 
made generous and .str(»nnou.s eObrts 
to soften his ea])tivity ; and he nev’^er 
lost the hope that, by the ( ifeet these 
representations would make on the 
British people, and on llic world, liis 
place of confinement miglit l>e altered; 
and, by being re.stored to Europe, lie 
miglit succeed in playing over again 
tbe grime of the Hundred Days. All 
his thoughts were, fixed on this object, 
and it wa.** to lay a foundation for these 
complaints that he affected to take 
offence at every trifle, and voluntarily 
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aggravated the inconveniences of his 
own position. Hontholou said truly to 
Sir Hud.son liOwe, “ If you had been au 
angel from heaven, you W'ould not have 
pleased us. ” * 

118. The truth is, none of the par- 
ties implicated in the treatment of 
Napoleon at St Helena have emerged 
unscathed out of the ordeal through 
which they have passed siiu;e his death ; 
and the jmblication of tire }>apers of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, hy Mr Foi’syth, has 
placed this beyond a doubt. The Hiit- 
isli Oovenjmeiit was the first to blame : 
its (iouduct in the main, and in all cssou- 
tial aiticles,was indulgcntaiidr'ansider- 
nte ; unfortunately, in matters of lesser 
real moment, but still more important 
to a person of N a] loleon s irrita ble d ispo- 
sition, their instructions were iinneces- 
sarily rigid. Admitting that, after hi.s 
stealthy evasion from Elba, it was indis- 
pensable that lie should seen daily 
l>y some of the Britisli officers, and 
attended by one beyond certiin pre- 
scribed limits, where wa.s tin* neces.sity 
of refusing him the title of Emjieror, 
or ordering (everything to lie withheld 
wlrieh was addresm‘d to him by tliat 
fr^th? i A book inscrib(‘d Jmpiu'atori 
Napoleon” might have been delhiired 
to him without his detention being 
rendered ijpiecuiv. A (ojyy of (k)x'M 
Marlborough, prc.scnte«i by him to a 
British rqgiment which he e.stcM'ined, 
might liave been permitted to reach 
its (li'stimiti<m, without risk of disatlec- 
>tioi%in the British army. It is hai-d 
\o say whether most littlene.ss was 
evimed by the English (lovenimeut 
iMiising su(di .slight gi*atiti cations to 

* “En hsHut attcattwiiieiit Ics correspon 
ttanc.es et Ifs iiotHrt ^ tout pnitexte, 

entitt les faunlJei-s <te Njipolesm et de Hud<«<m 
Jiowe, nil eF,t onnloiidu de» outrages, des i>ro- 
j V oeations, des inveotives, dniil le ertptif et ses 
1 mitiH Jii*<iiltcnt i tout propos le gouvorneur 
NapoV-nn eri cc moment (dierehait A ^inoinoir 
pur de.*^ 'Tis fU) dolUeur la piti£* du parlement 
aiij.dai.s et a fnuridr iltn griel’ aux orateuis tie 
ToppoMl ion contre le nmnstlire, afltt d'obtenir 
son :a]>procliPHK‘iit de TEnrope. Le deair de 
jiroviKiuerdes outrages par des outrages, et 
dt* i>resenti*r cn suite ees outrages eonirne dcs 
enmes nu i:ontiiie,nt, traiisplrti dans toutes 
cks notes. 11 est evident qtie le gonverneur, 
soiiveiit irritd, <pu:lquefois inquisitonr, ton- 
.lours iuhahile, se senUdt lu*-*n6nie vieWine do 
III rv^Jlo^sabllit<^ LAMARXiNE, JJtst de la 
Uestaumlion, vi. 416, 417. 
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the fallen hero, or by himself in feel- to the dyin^ conqueror the roar of 
ing so much annoyed at the withhold- battle, and his last words were— Mon 
ing the empty titles bespeaking his Dieu — La Nation franyaise—Tete d’ar- 
fonner greatness. It is deeply to be m^.’* He declared in his testament, 
regretted, for the honour of human “I die in the Apostolic and Roman 
iiatuie, which is the patrimony of all religion, in the bosom of which I was 
mankind, that he did not bear his bom, aJ^vo fifty years ago.” When 
reverses with more equanimity, and he breathed his last, his sword was 
piovetliat the conqueror of continental beside him, on the left side of the 
Europe could achieve the yet more couch ; but the cross, the symbol of 
glorious triumph of subduing himself, peace, rested on his breast. The child 

1 19. For a ^’ear before liis death he of the Revolution, the Incarnation of 
became more tractable. The ajiproach War, died in the Christian faith, with 
of the supreme hour, as i^ often the the emijlem of tlie Gospel on his bo- 
ease, softened the a.sperities of previ- som ! His wdll, which had lieen made 
ous existence. He ])er8isted in not in the April preceding, was found to 
going out to ride, in consequence of contain a great multitude of bequests, 
his (juari'cl with the governor of the but two in an especial manner woi'tliy 
island, who insisted on his being at- of notice. The first was a request that 
tended by an officer beyond the pie- his body “might finally repose on the 
scribed limits; but he amused himself banks of the Seine, among the people 
with gardening, in which he took great he had loved so weP ; ” tiie secoiitt, a 
interest, and not uiifrequently, like legacy of 10,000 fmnes to the assassin 
l)it>eletian, consoled hiniHclf for the (,’antillon, who, as already noticed,* 
want of the excitements of royalty by had attempted the life of the Duke^of 
lahoui'ing with his own hands iii the Welli|^g[ton,’ but had been ay^tuittwl 
( ultiva^on of the fjarih. The eessa- by thfS jmy, from the evidence l>eing 
lion of riding exercise, however, to one deemed insuffideui He died in the 
who had been so nnndi acQUstomed Ut fifty-fourthyear of his age, having been 
it, pi ovcd very prejudicial. This, to d>om on tlie 5tli Febmary 1708. 

a person of his active habits, coupled 121. Najioleon liims(‘ If fixed np- 

wjth the disap]>ointment coriHeijiient on the plate iii the iwand of St Helena 
on the failure of the revolutions in where lie wished, in the first instance 
Kurope and the plans lonned for his at least, to be interred. It was in a 
ese-{ip(‘, aggravated the lier<iditary ma- small hollow, called Sknes Valley, hmh 
liidy in the stoiiKudi, und(‘r which he up ou the mountain which forms the 
laboured, and in spring 1821 caused his island, where a fountain, .shaded by 
physicians to appndiend danger yi hi^ weeping willows, meai^lcrs through 
life, • verdant banks. The flourish - 

120. The receipt of this intelligonce ed in the moist .soil. “ It is a jdant,” 

induced the English Government* to says the Biuiserit Chronicle, “which, 
send directions for his receiving cveiy^ uotw*ithstanding its beauty and ]>er- 
jiossible relief and aciomniodaticai, fume, is not in request, because it 
and ev(‘n, if necessary, for his removal grow's on the tombs.” The body, as 
from the island. Hut these humane directed by tlie Emperor, la}" in state 
intentions were anttoiiiiced too hde to in a “chapelle aruente," according 
be carried into effect. In the begin- to the fonii of the Roman Catholic 
ning of May he beoume mpidly wor.se; Church, in the three - cornered hat, 
and on the evening of the fitli, at five military surtoiit, leather under - di e.ss, 
minutes before six, he breathed liis long boots and .spurs, as when he ap- 
list. A violent storm of iviml and peared on the field of battle, and it 
rain at the same time arose, wdiiidi tore wiis lafd in the coffin in the same garb, 
up the trees in the island by their The funeral took pla^ e on the 9th 
roots, — it W'as amidst the w^ar of the May. It was ntteiided by all tho 
elements that his soul depaited. The military aud naval forces, and all tLo 
howling of the wind seemed to recall * Aute, chap. vi. {| 73. 
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autli(»ities in ilia idand» as well as his 
weeping houseboM. Tliree squadrons 
of dragoons headed the procession. 
The hearse was drawn by four horses. 
The 66th and 26th regiments, and fif- 
teen pieces of artillery, formed part of 
the array, marching, with s^-ms re- 
versed, to the <soand of mournful mu- 
sic, ami all the touchiiiff circumstance 
of a soldier’s funeral. When they ap- 
proached the place of sepulture, and 
the hearse could go no farther, the 
coffin was borne by his own attendants, 
escorted by twenty-four grenadiers of 
the two English regiments who had the 
honour of conveying the immortal con- 
queror to his last resting- Tilacp. Min- 
ute-guns, during the whole ceremony, 
were fired by all the batteries in the 
island. The place of sepulture w'as 
<’onsecrated by an English clergyman,* 
acedrding to the Epgiish form, though 
he was buried wth the Catholic rites. 
Volleys of musketry and discharges of 
artillery paid the last honours ^of a na- 
tion to tjieir noble antagonist, A sim- 
le stone of great size was placed over 
is remains, and the solitary willows 
wept over the tomb of him fur whom 
the earth itself had once hardly seemed 
a fitting mausoleum, 

122. The death of NapoWm imade a 
prodigif)U3 sensation in Europe, and 
caused a greater change of opinion, 
especially in England, than any event 
wdiich had occurred since that of Louis 
XVI. There was something in the 
circumstances <>f the decease of so great 
a man, alone, nnbetriended, on a soli- 
tary rock in llie midst of the ocean, 
and in the conti’ast which such a re- 
verse presented to his former grandeur 
and prosperity, which fascinated and 
subdued the minds of nicn. All T,»nk.s 
were affected, all imaginations kindled, 
all sjonpathies awakened, by it. In 
England, in particular, where the an- 
tipathy to him had been most violent, 
and the resistance most persevering, 
the reaction was the most general. The 
great qualities of their awful antagon- 
ist, long concealed by enmity, misi-e- 
presented by hatred, misunderstood by 
passion, broke upon them in their full 
* The Rev. Mr Vemon. 


lustre, when death had rendered him 
no longer an object of terror. The 
admiration for him in many exceeded 
what had been felt in France itself. 
The prophecy of the Emperor proved 
tine, that the fimt vindication of his 
memory would come from those who 
in life had been his most determined 
enemies. Time, however, ha.s moder- 
ated these tiunspqrts : it has dispelled 
the illusions of imagination, calmed 
the effervescence of genctosity, as much 
as it has dissipated the prejudices and 
softened thp rancour of hostility. It 
has taken nothing from the great qua- 
lities of the Emperor ; on the contrary, 
it has brought them out in still more 
colossal proportions than was at first 
imuginotL I5ut it has revealed, at the 
same time, the inherent weaknesses and 
faults of his nature, and shown that 
“the most mighty breath of life,” in 
the words of genius, “that ever had 
animated tiie human clay, was not 
without the frailties which an*, the 
common inheritance of the children of 
Adam.” ^ 

128. With Napoleon tenninated, fop 
the present, at least, the gtmeration of 
ruling men — of thi>se who impress their 
signet on the age, not receive its im- 
pression from it. “He sleejw,” says 
Chateaubriand, “like <1 hermit at the 
extremity of a solituiy valley at the 
end of a dij^ert jiatb. He did not die 
under the eye of France ; he disap- 
pean*d on the distant horizon of the tor- 
yid zmie. The giundeur of the silence 
wrtricn shrouds hi.s remains, equals the 
immensity of the din w’hich once en- 
virdned them. The nations are absent, 
their crowds have retired. ” The terrible 
spirit of innovation which has over- 
spread the earth, and to whicji Napo- 
leon hail opyiosed the barrier of nis 
genius, and which ho for a tinie ar- 
restea, has resumed its course. Hi.s 
institutions failed, but he was the last 
of the great existeueeii. The shadow 
of h apoleon lises oii the frontier of the 
old destroyed wmrld, and the most 
distant posterity will gaze on that gi- 
gantic spectre over the gulf into which 
entire ages have fallen, until the ap- 
pointed day of social resurrection. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

DOMEfariO HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE TAS8INO OF THE CDRRENCY 
ACT OF ^1819 TO THE DEATH OF LORD LONDONDERRY IN 1822. 


1. The contest between parties in 
France was directed to different ends, 
and was of an entirely different char- 
acter, from that in Gwat Britain. At 
Baris the object was to overthrow a 
dynasty, in London it was chiefly to 
^ain a subsistence. Mental enthusiasm 
inspired the first, material interests 
prom{>ted the last. The contest in 
the one country was pf>litic.al, in the 
other it was social. All the discon- 
tented in France, however- much dis- 
united upon ulterior objects, were 
afD'Ocd in their liatrcd of thi^ Bourbons, 
and their desire to dis^wssess them. 
The multitude of ambitions, which liad 
been thwarU^d, of interests injured, of* 
glorief^ tarni.shed, of prospects blast- 
eil, by the disasters in whicli the war 
tnid terminated, and the visions which 
it had overthrown, remlerM this party 
very numeious and fearfully energetic. 
In England, although there were, 
doubtless, not a few, especially in the 
manufacturing towns, who desi^pd a^ 
change of govennnent, and dreamt c4 
a British or Hibeniiau Republic, the 
great majority of the discontented Whre 
set ujxm very different objects. Tlie 
contest of dynastit^s was over : no c«e 
thought of supplanting the house of 
Hanover by tliat of Stuart. Few, 
comparatively, wished a cliaugf* in the 
form of govcriiimmt: tlicre were/some 
hundred thousands of ardent republi- 
< uns in the gimt towns ; but tliose in 
the country who were satisfied, and 
desired to live on under the rule of 
King, Loriis, and Commons, were mil- 
lions to these. But all wished, and 
most reasonably and properly, to live 
comfortably under their direction ; 
and when any social evils assumed an 
alarming aspect, or distress prevailed 


to an unusual degree among them, 
they became discontented, and lent a 
ready ear to any demagogue who pro- 
mised them, as many never failed to 
do, by tlie popularising of the national 
institutions, a relief from all the evils 
under which the country laboured. 

2. From this difference in the pre- 
vailing dispo.Hition and objects oPtbe 
people in the two countries, there re- 
sulted a most important distinction in 
the causf^s whicli, on the opposite sides 
of the C^imel, inflamed the* public 
min^ or endangered the atability of 
existing insti^tions. In France, the 
objects of the opposition in the Cham- 
bers, the discontented in the country, 
being the subversion of the Govern- 
ment and a change of dynasty, what- 
ever tended to make the people more 
anxious for that change, and ready 
to support it, rendei’ed civil war anu 
revolution more imminent. Hence 
general prosperity and social welfare, 
ordinarily so powerful in allaying dis- 
content, were tlierc the most powerful 
causes in cimting it ; because they put 
the people, as it might be said, into 
fighting trim, and inspii-ed tliem, like a 
well-fed and rested army, with tiie ar- 
dour recpiisite for success in hazardous 
enterprises. 1 n England, on the other 
hand, as tlie contest of dynasties was 
over, and the decided republicans wlio 
aimed at an entire change of institu- 
tions were comparatively few in num- 
ber, nothing could enlist the gi*eat body 
of the people, even in the manufactur- 
ing towns, on the side of sedition, but 
the experience of sufterinjcj. So strong, 
however, is the desire lor individual 
comfort, and Hie wish to better their 
condition, in the Anglo-Saxon race, 
that general distress seldom fmls to 
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excite general disaffection, at least in 
the great cities ; and whatever tends 
to induce it, in the end threatens .the 
public tranquillity. Thus, in Franco, 
at that period at least, general prospc- 
rity augmented the danger of revolu- 
tion ; in England it averted if 

3. A cause, however, had now come 
into operation, which, more than any 
other recorded in its modern annals, 
produced long-continued and periodi- 
cally returning distre>ss among the Brit- 
ish people ; and at length, from the 
sheer force of suffering, broke the bonds 
of loyalty and patriotism, and induced 
a revolution attended witli lasting ami 
irrcmediablf* conse<iuences on the fu- 
ture prospects of tlie tmipire. It need 
not be said what that cause was ; a 
great alteration in t!ie monetary laws, 
cv'cV affecting the life-blood of a com- 
mercial state, is alone adequate to tlie 
explanation of so great aii effect The 
author is well aware that tills is a .sub- 
ject ex(.M^edirigly distasteful to the great 
bulk or i(‘aders : he knows perfectly 
that the vast inajoiity of them turn 
over the pages the moment th('y see the 
.subject of tJio ciirrojiey commenced. 
He is not to be deterred, however, by 
that consideration fioin entering upon 
it. All attempts to unfold tlic real 
history of the British empire, during 
the thirty years which followed the 
peace, will be nng.itory, and the vie^\s 
they exliibit fallacious, if this, the 
mainspring wJiieh ]mt all the move- 
ments .at work, is not .steadily kej>t in 
view. Hi.story loses its cliief utility, 
departs fiom its noblest object, when, 
to avoid risk to popularity, it deviates 
from the duty of facilitating improve- 
ment : the nation haslittfe sliowii itself 
pre'pared lor self govenimout, when, in 
the search of amu.senient, it formats in- 
quiiy. Enough of exciting and inter- 
esting topics remain for tliis History, 
and for this volume, to induce even the 
most inconsiderate readers to .submit 
for half an hour to the elucidation of 
a subject on which, more than on any 
other, tlieir own fortunes and tliose of 
their children depend. It may the more 
readily be submitted to at this time, as 
this is the turning-point of the two 
systems, and tiie subject now explained 


need not be again reverted to in tlie 
whole remainder of tho work. 

4. The great father of political eco- 
nomy has wcdl explained the principles 
of this subject, and was himself more 
than any other man alive to their im- 
portance. “Gold and silver," says 
Adam Smith, “like every other com- 
modity, vary in their value, are’some- 
times cheaper, sometimes dearer, some- 
times of easier, and sometimes of more 
ditlicult purchase. The quantity of 
labour which any paiticular quantity 
of these can purchase or command, or 
tlie quantity of othei* goods it will ex- 
change fur, depends always upon tlie 
fertility or barren ne-ss of the mines 
which hapiien to be known about the 
time when siieh%;xchiiiiges are made. 
The discovery of the abundant miiie.s 
of Amcri(‘a reduced, in the sixteenth 
century, tin* value of gold and silver 
in Eiirojie to ahaid u third of what d 
Jutd foma'ffhj been. As it eojst lesvS la- 
Ixnu to bring those metals from the 
mine to the maiket, so when they were 
bi ought there, tlicy could jmrehase or 
command less labour; and this re volu- 
tion in their value, tbougli perhaps the 
gie.'itest, IS by no means the oflli' one 
of which hi.story gives sicne account. 
Jhit as a measure of ipiaiitiiy, such us 
the nuturaUfoot, fathom, or handful, 
whieli is ci^ntiiiually viirying in its own 
(juantity, can nev(;r be an accurate 
measure of the value of other commo- 
ditn^; so a commodity wliicli is itself 
*»ontmu:i]]y varying in its own value, 
can never be an accurate measure of tlie 
va*iio of othci commodities.’' 

5. If debts, taxes, anil other en- 
cumbrances, could bo. made at once to 
rise or fall in their amount, according 
to the tlncluatioii oi the medium in 
whii h they an* to be discharged, any 
chaifges w hi(*h might occur in the ex* 
changuible value of that medium it- 
self would be a matter of little prac- 
tical importance. But tho experteucc 
of all ages has demonstrated tWt this 
IS imjiossible. Tho tramsAetions of 
men, when they become at all exten- 
sive or complicated, absolutely ronuiro 
some fixed kiiow'n standard by watch 
they are to be measured, and their 
discharge regulated, without anything 
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(>lse than a reference to that standard 
itself. It never could be tolerated 
that evej 7 debtor, after having paid 
Ills debt in the current coin of the 
realm, should be involved in a dispute 
with his creditor as to what the pre- 
sent value of that current coin was. 
Hence the necessity of a fixed stan- 
dard ; but hence *nlso the immense 
elfocts of any material alteration in 
the value of that standard, and the 
paramount necessity, so far as practi- 
cable, of preventing any consiaerable 
tluctuatious in it. If the standard 
falls in value, the weight of all debts 
and eiicuinbrances is ]n‘oi)ortionally 
lessened, because a lesser quantity of 
the produce of labour is requiretl for 
their discharge ; if it rises, their weight 
IS projMUtionally augmented, because 
a larger quantity is rtajuired for that 
pur}K>se. So great is the effect of any 
onisidcrablc cliange in this respect, 
tiiat it lias occasioned, and can alone 
e\'])lain, the greatest events in the in- 
tt'rcoui’se nations of which hl&tor}'^ 
has prt^stuwcd a record. 

fi. The great contest betwx'cn Rome, 
and (’artliagc, which Hannibal and 
Scipio conducted, and Livy lia.s im- 
mortalised, was determined by a de- 
< ic(‘ of the Senate, indneed by neces- 
sity, which postponcfl the payment of 
all obligations of the public treasury 
ui specie to the conclusion of the war, 
and thereby created an inconvertible 
|)riper currency for tin' Itomau empire.* 
Mnre even than the slaughter on* the, 
AlcUiurns, the Iriuinph of Zaiiia, this 
decree determined the fate <d’ the rai-- 
( lent world, for it aloiie equipped the 

* flortat.1 ceasores, ut ornnia pciinde 
loearentfrci’; prcHiiia ina'iarin rs},et 
v(mi))ein nisi In’lJo co>\fvct% pecunnim ah o-ra- 
rJo petihiruni e^i>c.'’ — Liv., lih, xxiv. cap IS — 
On one occasion, wlicn in a jiavty in London, 
('Oinposcd cliK'fly of Wliii^s, o]i]ioncnt.s ol Mr 
Pitrs Currein'y Act of 171)7, the tlaiigennw 
eft ectsof this measure .verc under discussion, 
tlie late Loid Melboiirmj, wliosi^ sagae.ity of 
niindwas equal to his chann of imniner, qiiot- 
e(i Uiis pas, sage from memory. “ Tlio cen- 
sors, " Rays Arnold, “found the treasury un- 
able to Bupjily the publio service. Upon this, 
trust monios lM‘longiiig towidovrsoml imnors, 
or to widows and unimuried women, were de- 
(losited in the treasury; and whatever sums 
^he trustees had to draw for were i>aid by the 
quarter in bills on the bunking coiumissioners. 


lepons by whom thoRe victories were 
gained. Rom© itself, saved in its ut- 
most need by an expansion, sank in 
the end under a still greater contrac- 
tion of the national currency. The 
8upplie.s of specie for the Old World 
became ihadequate to the increasing 
wants of its population, when the 
power of the emperors had given last- 
ing internal peace to its hundred and 
twenty millions of inhabitants. The 
mines of Spain and Greece, from which 
the chief supplies were obtained at 
that x>criod, were worked out, or be- 
came unworkable, from the exactions 
of the enifierors ; and so gix*at was the 
dearth of the precious metals w^hich 
thence ensued, tliat the treasure in 
circulation in the ETn]iire, which in 
the time of Augustus amounted to 
£380,000,000, had sunk in thafetof 
Justinian to £80,000,000 sterling, al- 
though the numbers and transactions 
of men, from the long internal i>eace 
which had prevailed in th(i Empire,* 
had in the interim greatly incfteased. 
Th(‘ value of money ha(], in conse- 
(pumce, undcrgou<‘ a total change : the 
gqldcn avraiSt which in the mvys (if 
the Antonincs weighed 118 grains, had 
oonio, in tin* fifth (Hmtur}% to w'cigh 
only 68, though it W’a.s only t*akim in 
discharge of debts and taxes at its 
original and .standard value. As a 
necessary consccpieiice of so })rodigious 
a contraction of the currency, 'with- 
out any proportional <ym*inution in 
►the numbers or tmusactions of man- 
kind, dcbt.s and ttixc^s, wdiich were all 
measured in tb«^ old standard, became 
so oviiiwhelming chat tlic national in- 

or tjiumvirs virnsariL It probable that 
these bills were* actually a paper citrmtcif, 
ami that they cuciilated as inoiiev, mu the 
security of the public fniih In Ihe same 
way, tlie poviriiincnt contracts ■were also 
paid in pa]K?r ; foi the contractors came for- 
ward in a body to the censors, and be^iged 
them to make their contracts as usual, i>ro- 
iiiisii)^ not to demnnd payment tilt the end of 
ihe war. This must, I conceive, mean tliat 
they were, to be paid in orders upon the 
treasury, whi(*h omei’s woie m b(‘ convert- 
ed into casli wdien th(» present difttcultujs 
of the government should Iw at an end " 
— Arnolu, vol 11 p. 207 This ivas just an 
mcoiivertible i>ai»or currency, and its issue, 
utter the battle of Caume, saved the Roman 
empire. 
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Wfts rttiaed ; a^culture disap- 
piiiaxed} ftud waa succeeded by pastur- 
ftffie iu ths fields ; the great cities were 
aH fed from Egypt and Libya ; the re* 
veatie became irrecoverable ; the le- 
mons dwindled into cohorts, the co- 
horts into companies ; and the six 
himdred thousand men, who guarded 
the frontiers of the Fiinpire in the 
time of An^tus, liad sunk to one 
hundred and fifty thousand in that of 
Justinian — a force wholly inadequate 
to its defence. 

7 . What rendered this great con- 
traction of the circulating niedium so 
crushing in the ancient world was, 
that tliey wore wholly unacquainted, 
except for a brief period during the 
necessities of the second Punic War, 
with that marvellous substitute for it 
— paper currency. It was the Jews 
who first discovered this admirable 
system, to facilitate the transmission 
of their wealth amidst the violence and 
extortions of the middle ages ; and it 
is, periiaps, not going too mr to assert 
tliat, if it had been found out, and 
brought into general use, at an earlier 
period, it might have averted the fall 
of the Roman Empire. The effects of 
a scarcity of the precious metals, there- 
fore, were immediately felt in the dimi- 
nished wages of labour and price of 
produce, and increasing weight of debts 
and taxes. A paper currency, atle- 
quately secured and duly limited, 
would have />bviated all these evils, 
because it provides a Revuksentative^ 
of the metallic currency, which, when 
the latter becomes scarce, may, with- 
out risk, be rendered a Substitute 
for it. Thus the ruinous effects of a 
contraction of the circulating me<li- 
um, even when most violent, may be 
entirely prevented, and the industry, 
revenue, and pro.s];K}ritv of a countiy 
completely sustained during the ut- 
most scarcity, or even entire absence, 
of the precious metals. It was thus 
that the alarming crisis of 1797, which 
threatened to induce the national bank- 
ruptcy, was surmounted with ca.se, 
by the simple device of declaring the 
Bank of’ England notes, like the trea- 
sury bonds in the second Punic War, 
a legal tender, not convertible into 


cosh till the close of the war ; and that 
tlie year ISIO, when, from the demand 
for gold on the Continent, tkoi'e ^ ^as 
scarcely a guinea left in this country, 
was one of general prosi)erity, and tf 
greatest national efforts recorded in iU 
annals. 

S. As paper may with ease be issucM.! 
to any extent, either by Government 
or private establishments authorised 
to circulate it, it becomes an engine of 
as great danger, and attended with aa 
destructive effects, when it is unduly 
multiplied tis when it is unduly con- 
tracted. It is like the blood in tho 
human body, whose circulation .sus- 
tains and is essential to animal life : 
dmined away, or not adetiuately fed, 
it leads to death by atrophy ; unduly 
increased, it proves fatal by inducing 
at>oploxy. To preserve a proper medi- 
um, and promote the circulation equal- 
ly and lieulthfully through all parts of 
the system, is the great objec't of regi- 
men alike in the natural frame and me 
lKKly^K)litic. Issued in oveiwhelnrng 
tmantifies, as it wan in France during 
tiie Revolution, it induces such a ri.su 
of jwices as destroys all realised capital, 
by })ennitting b to be disi'liargcd by a 
mere fraction ol its real amount ; con 
traded to an cx«*essive degreti, either 
by the mu Cations of commerce or the 
nohey of Government, it prov^es equal- 
ly fatal tb industry, by lowcri'ig tho 
money price nl' its produce, and aug- 
menting tli(5 Aveiglit of tile dcbt.s and 
jlaxes with which it is ojipressed. A 
pajicr currency, when perfectly secure, 
and hinder(*d by tlu/ regulations un- 
der which it is issued from becoming 
rgdundant, may not only, in the ab- 
sence of gold and silver, supply its 
place, but in its iireacnce almost super- 
.sede its use. “If,” says Adam Smith, 
“the gold and silver in a country 
.should at any time fall short, in a 
country which hfia wherewithal to pur- 
chase them, there are more exiiedients 
for supplying their place than almost 
any other commodity. If provisions 
are wanted, the ipeople must starve ; 
if the materials for manufacture are 
awanting, industry must stop ; but if 
money is ivanted, barter will supply 
its place, though with a good deal of 
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iuconvenience. Buying and aelUng 
upon cr 0 <iit, and tne different deal- 
era compensaling one another once a 
luontli or year, will supply it with less 
inconvenieucy. A well-related pa- 
per money will supply not mly 
‘mthmJtX mcmvmimcyf hd in same eases 
mth some advantage,** Experience 
may soon convince any one that this 
latter observation of Mr Smith is well 
fouiid(al, and that a duly regulated 
pafier is often more convenient and 
serviceable than one entirely of Hi)ecie. 
Let him go into any bank at a distance 
xiom London, and he will find that 
tiicy will give him sovereigns to any 
extent without any charge ; but that 
for Hank of England notes, or a bill 
on Jjondon, tliey will, in one form or 
other, charge o premium ; and il‘ he 
has any doubt of the siii>erior conveni- 
eroe of bank-indes ov’^er specie for the 
transactions of life, he is recommended 
to compare travelling in England witli 
i.*5()0, in five English notes, in his 
^\alste<)at pocket, with doing so in 
J''rajice with the sairie sum in napolo- 
<»U8 in his portmanteau. 

9. The question is often asked, 
“ What is a jxmud ? ” ami Sir Kobert 
Teel, after mentioning how Mr Locke 
Sir lsi\a • Newton Jiad failed, w^ith 
^.tii their abilities, in answefing it, 8ai<l 
that he ijould by no possibly* eifort of 
inlellcct comieive it to be anything but 
a certain determinate weight of g*>ld 
metal. Terhaps if hi.s valuable, life 
had been spared, and he had seen the* 
ounce of gold selling in Australia at 
Xll to£3, lOs. instead of £3, 17s. lO^d., 
the mint price, he would have modi- 
fied his opinion. In truth, a pound is 
an abstract measure of vnluc^ just as 
a f<K»t or a yard is of length ; and dif- 
ferent things have at difl'ercnt period.s 
heen 'taken to denote that measure, 
according as the convenicney of men 
suggested. It was originally a pound 
weight of silver ; and that metal was 
till the present centiiiy the standard in 
England, as it still is in most other 
countries. Wlicii gold was made the 
standard, by the Hank being compelled 
by the Act of 1819 to pay in that metal, 
tlie old word, denoting its original sig- 
niheation of the less valuable metal, 
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was still retained. During the wenv 
when the metallic onireucy disappear^ 
ed, the pound was a Bank of En^i^ 
pound-note: the standard was thus 
paper,— lor gold was worth 28s. the 
pound, lh>m the demand for it on the 
Continent. Since Califopiia and Aus- 
tralia liave begun to pour forth their 
golden treasures, the standard has 
practically come again to be silver, as 
the precious metal which is least chang- 
ing in value at this time. The proof 
of this is decisive the ounce or gold 
is selling (1853) for £8 to £3, 10s. at 
Mellwuriie ; gold is measured by sil- 
ver, not silver by gold. In truth, dif- 
ferent things at dilfercnt times are 
taken to express the much -coveted 
abstract standard ; and what is always 
taken is that article in general cireula-^ 
lion which is 7nost steady m value (0kd 
most gmerally received, 

10 . None but those practically ac- 
<juainted with the .subject can conceive 
how |x>wcrf’ully, and often rapidly, an 
extension or contraettion of tlfe cur- 
rency acts ujjon tlie general industry 
and fortunes of the country. All other 
causes, in a commercial state, sink into 
in.significance in comparison. **Tlie 
judicious operations of banking, ’’ says 
Mr Smith, “ enable the trader to con- 
vert his dead slock into active and 
pnxluctive stock. Tho first foims a 
very valuable part of the capital of the 
country, which produces nothing to the 
country. The o^ieration# of banking, 
*bv substituting room of a 

great part of the ^old and silver, en- 
ables the country to convert a gieat 
part of dead stock into active and pro- 
ductive stock— into stock W'hich pro- 
duces BOTiiethiug to tlie countiy. The 
gold and silver money w'hieli circulatCvS 
111 any country may veiT properly be 
compared to a highway, wnicn, while 
it circulates and carries to market all 
the grass and corn of the country, does 
not itself produce a single pile of either. 
The judicious ojK^ratious of lianking 
enable the country to convert, as it 
were, a great part of its highways into 
good pastures and corn-fields, and 
thereby increase considerably the an- 
nual produce of its land and labours.” 
To this it may be added, that so great 
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is the effect of an increase of the paper 
circulation, and consequently of the 
expansion of the credit, industry, and 
enterprise of a commercial state, that 
a country which has dead stock, a.$ Mr 
Smith says, of the value of twenty 
tliousand mijlions, may find* the value 
of all its arti(des of mendiandise en- 
hanced or diminished fifty per cent by 
the expansion or contraction of the 
currency to the extent of ten millions 
sterling. Such an addition or sub- 
traction is to be compared, not to the 
entire amount of its realised wealth, 
but to the amount of s7/urM portion 
o it wh i ch forms its circu In t imj m ‘'din 
^*pon which its prosperity depends ; 
just as tlic warmth of a house is deter- 
mined, not by the quantity of coals in 
ill the cellar, but by what is put upon 
thS' fires. Such an addition to the 
wealth of a state may be as nothing to 
the value of its dead stock, but ft: is 
much to the sum total of its circulat- 
ing medium. 

11. It is not ill the general case im- 
medinfeh/ that this gieat effect of an 
cxpaii.sion or contraction of the enr- 
rem y acts upon the price of tlie ]m>diice 
and the remuneration of tlio hihour of^ 
the country : months may sometimes 
elapse after the aiigmenti'd issues go 
forth from the hank before their effects 
be^in to a[)pear uj)on prie^ and (‘Uter- 
prise ; years, hofore these cH’eets are 
fully deveh)[)ed. Ibit these <iffects are 
quite certaiiitiii the end • an expansion 
never fails by degrees to stimulate, a* 
contraction to depress. Th<‘ reas«)n of 
the delay in general is, that it takes a 
certain time for the augmented supjdics 
of money and extended credit to flow 
down from the gi’eat reservoirs in the 
metropolis, from whence it is fust 
issued, to the country banks wdiich re- 
ceive it, and through them upon their 
different customers, whose stw^culation 
and industry it develops. There is 
no immediate conneetion between aug- 
mented siipjrlies of money, whether in 
gold, silver, or paper, and a rise in the 
price of commodities, or between their 
diminution and a fall ; it is by tlic 
gradual process of stimulating enter- 
prise, and increasing the demand for 
them in tlie one case, and diminishing 
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it in the other, that these effects take 
place ; and either is the work of time, 
when matters approach a crisis, how- 
ever, and generad alarm prevails, any 
operationsnn the currency are attended 
with effects much more rapidly, and 
sometimes instantaneously. Several 
instances of this will ap 2 )ear in the 
sequel of* this History. 

12. An the increase or diminution 
of the currency in any considemhle 
degree is thus attended wnth such in- 
cahnilable effects upon the industry, 
enterprise, and prosperity of every 
country which is largidy engaged in 
undertakings, it becomes of the last 
importance to preserve its amount 
eqtud as may be, and to exclude, if 
possible, all casuul or uncalled-for ex- 
pan.sions or con tractions. Such varia- 
lioms are fatal to prudent entei-prisc 
and legitimate speculation, because 
they induce changes in pricujs jitc- 
speetive altogetbcr of the judgment 
with which they were underbiken, 
against wliich no wisclom or foresight 
can provide, and which render com- 
iiKTeial .s]HH-nlations lus hazardiUis, and 
often ruinous, as the gaming - table 
They are iiijurious in the highest de 
gree to the lalamring classes, because 
tliey encourage in them halnts of iin- 
providenoc^lnd lavish ev[)enditure at 
one linie^ which are inevitaldy sm - 
(‘ceded by depression and misery at 
i another. Tliev often sweo]» away in a 
tew months Dm* acciimnlateil savings 
•of whole geiK’iations, and leave tlie 
nation witli gieat undertakings on its 
Imiuls, without either crnlit or re- 
Koun-es to eaiTv them on. Tlieir ef- 
fii'cts are more di.sastrous than those of 
plague, pestilence, and famine put to- 
gether, for these, in their worst form, 
atfeet only an existing race of men ; 
but eommereial (‘risi\s extend their ra- 
vages to distant times, hy sweeping 
away the means of maintaining the 
futuii generations of man. 

33. No currency wdiich is based 
exclusively upon the precious metals, 
or consists of them, can possibly bo 
exempt from such fluctuations, be- 
cau.se, being valuable all over the 
world, these are always liable to lie 
draine<l away at particular times b} 
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the mutations of commerce or the ne- 
cessities of war in the neighhourinff 
states. A war between France and 
Austria occasioning a great demand for 
gold on the Coiitincnt ; a bad harvest 
ill England rendering net'essai-y a great 
(!Xj»ortation of it to bring gi-ain from 
Poland or America ; a revolution in 
Piunce ; three weeks’ rain in August 
in England-— events, unhappily, nearly 
(Hiually probablo— may at afty time 
induce the calamity. True, the pre- 
cious metals will always in the end be 
attracted to the centre of wealth and 
(’oniiiierce ; but before they come back, 
half the t]-a(hirs and manufacturers in 
the country may be rendered bariknipt. 
Any iiiterni])iioii of the wonted issues 
of cash to them is like tlie stopping the 
issuing of rations to an army, or food 
to a people. The only possible way of 
averting so dire a ealainity, is either 
by having had such immense treasures 
oi gold and silver in the country, that 
they are ado(|ualf* to inei't any possible 
strain winch may come uiion them, 
and may fairly be c.unsidered ine.x- 
liiuistiblc ; or by liaving sonic ciin’oncy 
at home imt convcrtil^le into specie, 
but which, issued in moderate (piaiiti- 
ties, and under snilieient safeguards 
ag.iinst excess, may supply its jdiu'e, 
and do its w’ork during its tVuiiporary 
:ih‘‘cnce. Of llie first, Oreat^ Jtritain 
and the w'liole civil isinl world alfordcd 
in a memorable example, when 

me vast ami newly -discovcieil trea- 
sines of California and Austmlia d^f- 
iiiscd animation and prosjienty over 
» v(*ry nation, by inducing a constanli 
rise of prii'cs tw er since, which has 
now reached 40 per cent ; the secoiidii 
was ilhistrati'd by England in 1797 
and liSlO, wlnui not a guinea w^as left 
in the country, but e\ojy difficulty 
W'as surmounted by tlie moderate issue 
of an inconvertible ]>aj)er, which, with- 
out becoming excessive, was adequate 
to the wants of tln‘ I'ommunity. 

H. The bill of 1819, which re-estab- 
lished cash payments, and thereby ren- 
dered the national currency, with the 
exception of £14,000,000, which the 
hank was authorised to issue upon 
st'curities, tiutirely dependent on the I 
retention of the tirecious metals in | 


the country, W’^as brought about by a 
singular but not unnatural combina- 
tion of causes. In the first place, 
there was the natural reaction of the 
human mind against the enormous 
evils which had arisen in France from 
the abuse bf the system «f‘ assignats, 
the quantities of which issued exceeded 
at one time £700,000,000 sterling, and 
caused such a rise of prii'cs as swept 
away nearly the whole realised capital 
of the country. In the next place, 
there was the inevitable dread on the 
part of all the holders of realised wx*alth 
of such a ('on tinned elevation of prices 
as might lessen the exchangeable value 
of tluiir fortunes, and in some degree 
dcjirive them of their inheritances or 
the fruits of their toil. Thirdly, the 
whole persons engaged in manufactures 
— a large and increHsiiig class — wcjIj 
impressed with the same ideas, from 
the' experience which the opening of 
the hanxiurs had afforded them, since 
the‘ peace, of the great dilfciciice be- 
tween the money wages of laltfuir and 
juices of raw material on the Continent, 
whcr< money was scarce, because its 
inhabitants were poor, and England, 
wdicre it wus ])l(Mitiful, because they 
were rich, and the ncc.essity of con- 
tnicting the i iirrency in- order to lower 
]>ri(*cs, esj>ecially of raw material and 
labour, and enable tlumi better to com- 
])ctc with thcii’ Continental rivals. The 
Whigs, as a party, naturally and una- 
nimously adheied to the same opinion, 
.^rijcy did so bf'cause Mr Eitt and Lord 
Castlereagh had supp(jrted the ojiposilc 
sy.stem, on the ]ninciple of Mr Tierney . 
“The busiiiOKS of the Opposition is 
oppose, rverpthingt and turn out the 
Ooveniment.” . J^ostly, the political 
economists, struck with the obvious 
dangei*s of gnait variations in prices, 
of w inch recent times had aflorded so 
many examples, formed the same opin- 
ion, from an idea that, gold being the 
most precious of all metals, and the 
most in request in all countric's and 
ug<'a, nocin-ulation could be considered 
as safe or lasting except sucJi as w^as 
built upon ^hat inqxn-i.^hable founda- 
tion. These circumstances, joined to 
the weight and abilities of Mr Ihiskis- 
sou, Mr Horner, and the Bullion Com- 
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mitte^ wRo had recommended 4he re- paper at the same lime, and the pre. 
fameptioa of cash payments, and of Mr cions metals are as ipiiekly withdrawn 
Peel, who had recently embraced their to other countries, probably to pay the 
views, and the general ignorance of the importations which the precemng fe. 
greyer part of the community on ver had brouj^t into the country— the 
subject, produced that “ chaos of iina- very reverse of all this takes place, 
nimi^ ” which, as already inentioned, The banks, finding their stock of trea- 
led to the resolutions introducing it sure daily diminishing, take the alarm; 
being adopted by the House of Com- discounts cease, credits are contracted; 
motts without one dissenting voice. the greatest mercantile houses are un- 
15. A chaos of unanimity, however, able to obtain even inconsiderable ad- 
wbich confounds parties, obliterates vances, and the nation is left with a 
old impressions, and is followed by vast variety of speculations and under- 
new alliances, is seldom in the end takings on hand, without either ftinds 
attended by advantages ; on the con- or credit to bring tbem to a successful 
trary, it is in general the herald of issue. 

misfortune. As it arises from the 16. The true sy.stem would be just 
judgment of men being obliterated for the revo^. Procjeeding on the ]>riu. 
a season, by the pressure of some com- oiple that the great object is to equalise 
moil fiassiou or apprehension, or the the ^currency, and with it prices ami 
A*eation of some common oluect of specfulation, it w’ould enlarge the paper 
ambition, so it ends in general m their currency when the precious metals are 
intei-csts being v‘onfounacd in one com- withdrawn and credit is threatened 
mon disaster. The great danger of (‘on- with stoppage, and proportionally cmi- 
sidcrpig jmper as the reiircserdtUive of Ircuit it when the precious metals re^ 
gold and silver, not, when required, a turn, and the curnmey is bticoming 
mbstUute for them, consists in this, adequate witliout any considerable ad- 
that it tends necc.ssarily to multiply or dition to the )>aper. In this way, not 
diminish them both at live, same time ; only w'ould the iinmcn.se danger of a 
a state of things of all others the most large amount of gohi and i»apcr beiriij; 
calamitous, and fraught wnth danger jionrcd into the circulation at the sanu* 
to the best interests of society. When time be avoided, hut a supjmrt w^ould 
gold and silver are plentiful abroad, be given* to creilit, and an adequate 
and they flow in large quantities into supply pf currency provided for the 
this country, from its being the best country when its precious metals aui 
market which the holdei'a of those drained awuy, and a monetary crisis is 
metals can«»find for tliein, they riecos- hand. A few millions, secured on 
sarily accumulate in large quantitife Government credit, not convertible in- 
in the banks, especially the Bank of to cash, judiciously issued by Govevn- 
England, which being obliged to take imeiit commissioners when the ex- 
them at a fixed price, often above tlK, changes ait^ becoming unfavourable 
market value, of coiim? gets the largest t*aud money sc'arce, w’ould at any time 
proportion. It |>ays fcjr this treasure arrest tlie progress of the most dreadful 
with its owm paper, wliich thus aug- monetary crisis that ever set in upon 
ments the circulation, already, per- the country. That of 1793 was stop- 
haps, too plentiful from the aillueiiee ped by the issue of Exchequer bills ; 
of the precious inetalK. Then prices that of 1797 by suspending cash pay* 
rise, money becomes easy, credit ex- ments; that of 1325 was arrested, as 
pands, and enterprises often of the w ill appear in the sequel, by the aeci- 
most absurd and dangerous kiml are denial discovery and issue of two mil- 
sot on foot, which, however, are gene- lions of old bank-notes in the Bank of 
rally for a brief period attended with England, when their treasure was all 
great profit to the fortunate holders of but exhausted; that of 1847 was at 
idiares. When a change arrives — as once stopped by a mere letter of the 
arrive it must, from this rapid iucreas- Premier and Chancellor of the Exchc- 
ing of the currency both in specie and quer, authorising the suspension of 
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cash payments ; the still more terrible 
one of 1857 in the same way. The 
prospect even of a currently which was 
to be a substitute for gokl, not a re- 
presentative of it, arrested the panic, 
niul saved the nation. Such on exi)e- 
(lient, when intrusted to Government 
commissioners, and not to bankers or 
iiit(?rested jmrties, would be compai’a- 
tivcly safe from abuse ; and it would 
at once put an end to that fluctuation 
of prices and comhicrcial crises, which 
liavo been the constant bane of the 
country for the last thirty years.* 

* Adam Smith (dearly saw the ad^’antages 
ol* an Ineanvertihle paper currency issued 
on such principles, and on such safeguards 
against abase. **Tbe goveniraent of Penn- 
sylvania, ” says he, “ without amndsing any 
treasure, invented a method of landing, not 
vioiieyt indtBd, hut what is emitvalont to 
looiiey, to its subjects. By advancing to 
]iiivate peojile at interest, and iifMm land 
security to double the value, paper hills of 
iTodit, to bo redeemed fifteen years after 
their date, and in the mean tune mado trails- 
temhle from baud to liand like bank-notes, 
!iml declared by act of Parliament to be a 
li'gal tender in all payments hy oni' inlLabitant 
(tf'ihe jirovince to another, it raised a mode- 
rate revenue, which went a considerable way 
towards dtdiayiug tlu- expcii.sea of that orderly 
ami frugal government The .sucijess of an «x- 
|H‘du'nt of this kind must depend on tluve. 
I'lrcurnsttincos : first, U]>on the demand for 
hfuruv other instrument of coinuiemi besides 
and silver money, or upon Uie demand 
lor sneh^ a quantity of (;ousurnnhiii) stock as 
('niikl not b(} had without gauling ohroad the 
>iii-aler part of their gokl or $Urer :nnnep in 
onkr to purchase it ; secondly, upon the good 
<'n'dit of the government which make.s use of 
till' expedient; thirdly, upon the Tnoiieruho/i 
mth itdiich w used, the whole value of U*e 
jMl)cr bills of credii never exceeding that of 
Uic gold and silver money which would have 
lH;eu necessary for (jaraying on their circiUa- ’ 
non, had there IhjoI! no imjier hillS of credit. 
Tlo same (expedient was upon different oc- 
l asions adopted by several other American 
States ; hut, from wont of this moderation, 
It produced in the greater part of tht^ni much 
•liHorder ami inconvenience.”— Ifeaff/i. o/Nor 
tinns, book v. chap. 2. This is the true prin- 
' iple which should regulate the issue of in- 
' ouverilble paper, its mam use sen ing as a 
substitute for gold and silver, not as a rapre- 
^''ntative of it, to be used chiefly wdiere the 
precious metals are drawn away, and never ex- 
(fcding the amwunt of them v^htch would hnoe 
required to conduct and /acihtate its real 
^^unsactions. The iiiodurutmn of Fennsyb 
'ania was a prototype of the wdsdom of the 
KiigUsh ; the extravagance of the other Ame- 
rican colonies, of the madne.s8 of France in 
the use of this jiowerfni agent for good or for 
evil during the subsequent revolutionary war. 


17. In addition to tbege dangers 
with, which the resumption of 
payments and the establishment of a 
paper currency — the representative, 
not the substitute for gold, and there- 
fore dependent on the retention of the 
precious metals— must always be at- 
tended, there were peculiar circum- 
stances which rendered it eminently 
hazardous, and its effects disastrous, 
at the time it was adopted by the £ng- 
lisli Government. The annual supply 
of the precious metals for the use of 
the g1o&), which, as already mention- 
ed, iiad been on an avera^, before 
1810, ten millions sterling, had sunk, 
from the effects of the revolution in 
South America, to little more than two 
millions. The great paper currency 
guaranteed by all the allied powers, 
issued S 9 plentifully during 1818 and 
181 4, and Which had circulated as cash 
from the banks of the Rhine to the 
wall of China, had been drawn in, in 
conformity with the Convention of 
London of 80th September 1813 ;*aBd 
the Continent liad never yet recovered 
fi'om the contraction of credit and 
shortcoming of .specie consequent on 
its dlsappearauce, and on the cessation 
of the vast expenditure of the war. 
The loan.s on the Continent, in the 
years following its termination, had 
been so immense, that they had ruin- 
ously contracted the circulation, aud 
destroyed credit. The fall of prices in 
coneequenr^c, and from the^good har- 
v«ist of ] 818, had been as girat in Ger- 
fhany after the peace as iu Great Bri- 
tain ; and the Cabinets of Vienna, 
Berlin, and 8t Petei-sburg, were as 
much sfriiitcned for money in the be- 
^ginning of 1819 as the French Goveni- 
meiit.* 


* Fau. op Prices or Whbat the Quarter 
ON TUE Continent from 1817 to 1819. 


Vienna, . 
Munich, . 

Marv'h IMIT. 

1148. Od. 

September 1819. 

19s. Od. 

1518. Od. 

24s. 

5d. 

Norway, . 

818. lOd. 

26a, 

8d 

Venice’, . . 

99s. 6(L 

29s. 

4d. 

Lisbon, . 

. 117s. Od. 

548. 

2d. 

Flume, ., , 

88s. lid 

29s. 

9(i 

Udine, . . 

90s Off. 

318. 

7d. 


The bad harvest of ISli^ was the cause of 
the high prices in 1817, but the jmidigious 
fall in 1819 was due mainly to the prossure on 
the money market.— Tooke On Prices, iL 91, 
92, and aatho'iUes tlieie quoted. 
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18. In addition to this, the strain tioned, alone enabled this country to 

on the money market at Paris, in the prosper during this terrible crisis, 
close of 1818 and commenremont of whicli was acting witli such severity 
1819, had been so dreadful that a upon other states, and occasioning so 
monetary crisis of the utmost severity fearful a drain on its own metallic re* 
had set in there, which had rendered sources. But that suspension had not 
it a matter of absolute ii«coasity, as only, by providing it with an adequate 
alreadymeiftioiied, for the French "Gov- internaJ currency, averted tho catas- 
ernment to solicit, and the allied trophe so general at that time on the 
cabinets to grant, a prolongation of (Continent, but had given it at the very 
tile term for piiyincut of the iiiiinense same time an extracydinaiy degree of 
sums they were n^quired to pay, by prosperity. “ In consequence,^’ says 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as the Mr Tooke, “of the great fall in the, 
])rice of the evacuation of their torri- French funds, combined with the groat 
lory, which was extended, by a con- and sudden fall of the prices of gi-ain 
V(‘ntion in December 1818, from nine on the Continent, extensive failmvH 
to eighteen months. It was not sur- occurred in Paris, Marseilles, tirid other 
pri.sing that such a financial crisis parts of France, as aUo in Holland and 
should have taken place on the Con- in Hamburg, in 1818, hr/orc any indh 
tiiicnt at this time, for the loans ne- catmi had ajy>€ared of discredit^ or of 
gotiated byits ditlerent govennuents in any pressure <m the mmey wa-rl d of 
the course of 1817 and 1818 amounted this ewntry. A loan had also been 
to the enormous siiiu of £38,600,000,* negotiated in 1818 for the Kiissiari 
of which £27,700,(M10 was on account Government, the ]*ayinents for a larce 
of France. At least tlin'e-foiirths of T>ro}K»rtion of which were made in bul- 
thesft loans wef’e undei-taken in London lion ex]>orte<l from this countiy, tlius 
and Amsterdam by Messrs Bur^g and adtbng greatly to the prc'.ssnre on the 
Hope ; and as tile whole sums they money market, ami at the same tiirie 
had to pay up under them required to , exhibiting the ydienomcnon of priri^s 
bo remitted in syiccie, the drain which falling rayudly on the continent of Eu- 
in i‘onse(pieiice set in upon the Bank nqje— much more ra]»idly than hej’c-- 
of England ivjis so severe that its ac- bullion >vas llowdng there from 

cumulated treasure, wduch in October hcncci.” ^t is not sury>risii)g it was so ; 
1817 had been £11,914.000, and in for the Continental sUtes, during 1817 
FcbruarvlSl 8, £10,0, '>5, 460, had sunk, and 18>8, had no paper adecpiato to sus- 
on 31st August 1818, to £<5,363,160, tidii their industry during the scan i1} 
and on 27th February 1819 was only of money, owing to tin; immense j>rcs- 
£4,184,000. t sere on their money market, whereas 

19. It w.os the suspension of cash England enjoyed in the higlmstdegicr 
payments by the Bank of England in .that advantage- "I" 1’he y)apc.r cinuhi- 
1817 and 1818, which, as already men- itionT ^reat Britaia had greatly lu- 

* Loans bajaed in BnuoPE m 1^17 awj> 1818 

France, £27,700,000 

Prussia, , ... 2,SOO,000 

Aiislria, . .... 8,000,000 

Kussia, 4, .WO, 000 

£118,600,000 

Appendix to Lorr/s’ Com, on CobJi Paymenli, 1819, p. 424. 

f Circulation of Bank, op Englan’D and Country Notes. 


Yran. 

K&nk. of England 

Count rj BnnkB. 

Total 

1816 

1S17 

1818 

1819 

£2C,7.'>8,720 

29,54.’i,780 

26,202, 1.W 
26,252,690 

£16,096,000 

15.894,000 

20, .507,000 
16.701,528 

£41,864,720 

45,437,780 

40,709,160 

40,964.018 


Tooke On Priew, ii. 882; Mabsual’s Par. Tdblest 88. 
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creased during the drain on tlie preci- 
ous metals, and compensated for tieir 
want, and in the last of these years 
hiitl reached £46,700,000 in England 
alone, a higher amount than in any 
year of tlie war. Hence the prosperity 
in this country which co-existed with 
the most serious pressure and distress 
on the ('ontinent. 

20. The consequences of this abun- 
dant supply of the currency in Great 
Britain had beeh an extraordinary de- 
gree of j>rospeuity to the country in 
the last months of 1818 and first of 
1819, accompanied by a corresponding 
and a too sudden start in speculations 

every sort. It was so great, and the 
r'hnnge so rapid, that it was made the 
subject of special congi-atulation and 
notice in the speech from the throne.* 
Statistical facta demonstrate how ghjat 
a start had at the same time taken pk^e 
m all our principal articles of mii»orts 
and manufact\ircs, and in the general 
rise of prices of all sorts. The formcT 
had more than doubled, the latter ad- 
vanced tully 50 ]jer cciitf The un- 
av<ndahle conswpience was, that juices 
were high, hut not unreasonably so : 
they hud not advanced so as to aflbrd 
grounds to fear a reaction. Wheat, on 
an average of 1819, was at 728., while 
during the scarcity of 1817 it had been 
ll()s., and at the lowe.st point of the 
groat fall of sjwing 1816, fcJ.s. And 
that the imports, how great and in- 


creased soever, as compared with the 
distressed years which had preceded it, 
were not excessive, or running into 
dangerous specuktion, is decisively 
proved by the facts that the imports 
and exports of Great Britain in 1818, 
as composed to its population and re- 
venue, were not hall* wlfat they have 
since become, not only without risk of 
collapse, but with the most general and 
admitted j^rosperity. In a word, the 
British empire, in the whole of 1818 
and commencement of 1819, was be- 
ginning to taste the blessed fruits of 
, peace and prosperity; and industry," 
vivified and supported by a currency 
at once Jidc<juate and duly liinited, w^as 
lloiirisliingin all its branches, and daily 
discovering new channels of profit and 
enterprise, at the very time when the 
scarcity of money on tlie Contine/it 
w^as involving all classes in unheard-of 
disasteiis.t 

*21. But these flattering prospects 
were of short duration, and Great Bri- 
tain was soon dooiriedi|j experience, in 
all its bitterness, the (fiiastrous cfTocts 
of ad ill-judged and worse-tinicd cun- 
traction of tlic cun-ency. At the mo- 
irient when tne annual Bupjdie.s of the, 
jUTcious metals for the use of tlie globe, 
had been reduced, by the South Ameri- 
raji n'volutioii, to a fourth of their for- 
mer amount,— when tlio coin annually 
issued from the English Mint had in 
consequence .sunk to only £1,270,000 


* “The Prince- Regent hus Uu; greatojit plwwiirc in V»cing able to Infom? you that the 
fr.'ule, coininen-e, aiiU rnaiuifacturcs of the conntrj’ aiT in a iiuist floiirLslung emuhtion. Tlio 
tHv<uirrtl)lo cliniiKe wliich has so rapidly taken place in the internal elrcunistain'cs of the 
Oiiiicil Kingdoin, Htloidsf the strongest proof of the H»»liclity of its rcsourcea. To cultivile 
;iimI iinpro\'c the. advantaleR' of present situntioii will Iw the object of your delibera- 
tiuu.s.”— PiUNCE-RBOENT'a Stjiee^h,' Jsn, 21, 18111 ; radiamentary Debates, xxxix. 21, 

t Ismum irrfS Great Britain. 


Yo»n. 1 

8IIK. 

Vr .ol 

Cotten. ' 

Manur 

Tallow. 


Colunlftl 

n» 

lb 

lb 

Tuns. 

Toua 

Ora. 

I’mlucc. 

Iftld 1 

1.137,!)22 

8,117,814 

03,920,055 

18,473 

20,858 

70.892 

£26,374,920 

i 1817 1 

1.177,(W.8 

14,715,843 

134,012,668 

.22,863 

33,030 

1.0, 208 

162,759 

29, 916, .320 

1 1818 I 

1 - 

2,101,618 

26,405,486 

177,282,158 

27,149 

237,141 

85,819,798 


—Tooke On Prices, ii. 61, 62 

t This opinion was strongly expressed by the most intelligent persons at the time. “ Both 
trade and inanutacturcs aic in a lloumhing condition, and likely to improve still further 
There appears to be little sprcnlation beyond the r^nlar demands of tht different marlcefs, 
men without capital finding it almost impossible, to procure credit ; so that tlicro is now no 
disposition to force a trade, and no injurious competition tt) procure orders, and conse- 
qnently wages are fair and reasonable.”— Lord Siiefpield to Lord Sidmouth, 17th Dec. 
1818; Sidmouth' s Life, lii. 212. 
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a*yeaT*— when the drains of gold on pieceof legislation were soon at)parent. 
the Bank^ to meet the gigantic loans Tht industry of the nation was «^eed- 
contracted for in this country for the ily congealech as a flowing stream is 
Continental powers, and pay for the ^ the severity of an arctic winter, 
immense importations of the year, had The alarm became universal-'^ wide- 
reduced the treasure in the Bank from spread as confidence* and activity had 
jei2,000,0(>0to£3,695,000— when recently been. The country bankers, 
the large mercantile transactions re- who liad advanced largely on the stocks 
cently entered into in this countij, and of goods imported, retusi^ to continue 
the general prosperity and activity their support to their customeis, and 
which provailod, imperatively i*^quir- they were in consequence forced to 
ed, instead of a contraction, a ^^cat bring their stock into the market, 
increase of the ourrency, — Parliament, Prices in consequence rapidly fell-^ 
without one dissenting voice^ Pfissed an that cotton, in particular, sank in 
act, requiring the liank of England, the sfioce of tliree months to half its 
‘at no distant period, to resume cash former level. The country bankers’ 
payments, thereljy i-endcring the cur- circulation was contracted by no leas 
reucy dependent on the retention of than five millions sterling; the en- 
gold — the very thing which, in the tire circulation of England fell from 
circuinstiinces of tlie country, could £46,709,150 ia 1818, to £84,876,000 
uyt be retained, t in 1820 ; and in the succeeding year it 

22. The effects of this extraordinary sank as low as £28, 551 , 000. J Notliing 

* Money Coined mo Issced at the Mint. 

1817, .... . £6,771,595 

ISIS, .... . 8,488,652 

1819, .... . 1,270,817 , 

1820, .... 1,787,233 

1821, . . 7,954,444 

— Porter’s Pari. Tahk% : Alison’s Europf, clmp. xovi., ApiHjndlx 

t Lord Eldon, however, had strongly (jpposed it in the Cabinet, and wished the project 
postponed for two years. — Twiss’s Ltfe of Lord EUlon, ii 329. MrWard(IiOrd Dudley) 
said : “ Those that are near the scene of aetioii an> not le^^s surprised than you are irt 
the turn the Bullion qdpstion has taken. Canning sayn it is tlie greatest wonder he has 
witnessed in the political world.” — Earl of Dudley’s Ijuterg, 222. The truth is. Minis- 
ters at the perioil were very weak, and had sustained s^i'eral defeats In the Houhc of 
Commons, particularly on the Criminal I.iaw, and they did not venture to face the Oppo- 
sition on the Bullion questiivn. Lord Liverpool, at period it was first broached in 
the Cabinet, wwite to Lord Eldon in allusion to their ilinoreuce of opinion on the subject 
‘’After the defeats we Inave already ex]>erienccd during the session, our rciriaining m 
office is a positive evil. It confounds all the ideas of gfivennncut in the minds of men. It 
disgraces us personally, and renders us less e^pablj^evf?ry daj of being of any real service to 
the country now If, therefore, things are to remain a.s they are, 1 am quite clear that thcif 
is no advanlage in any w.iy in our b«mig the persons to cariy on tlie public service 
Lord Liverpool to Lord Eldon, May 10, 1819 ; JCldjn'n Lf^ ii. 329. 


IBank^nd BANKtais’ Notes. 


Year*. 

Bank of England 

rouati7 Banian 

Total 

Money Coined and 
iHHueil at the Mint. 

1818 

£26.202,150 

£20,507,000 

! £46,70<M50 

£.3,438,652 

1819 

25,252,690 

15,701,328 

40.954,018 

1,270.817 

1820 

24,299,840. 

10,576,245 

1 .34,875,585 

1,797,233 

1821 

20,265,2100 

8,256,180 

28,551,480 

9,954,444 

1822 

17,464.790 

8,416,830 

! 25,885,620 

5,388,217 


— Appendix tpf Tooke iMTnoejj.iJ 3S2; Marshal’s P«r, Tables, 56; and Porter’s Tor. Tablc^f 
Mr Sedgewick, of the IStamp Office, cstiuiates the contraction of country ^nk notes 
as follows 

1819, . . « . £15,284,491 

1820, . : . 11.767,391 

1831, ..... 8,414,281 

1822, . . 8,067,260 

1823, 8,798,277 

— Tookk On Prketf IL 128. 
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in this disastrous contraction of tlie 
currency, at a period when its expan- 
sion was so loudly called for, sustauiod 
the national indnstr5% or averted a 
general baukrui)tcy, tut the fortunate 
circumstance that the obligation on 
the bank to pay in sjiecie waa, by the 
Act of 1819, only to commence on 1st 
February 1820 ; and this enabled that 
establishment, in the preceding au- 
tumn, when the crash began, not only 
not to eontTact’’its issues, but even in a 
slight degree to increase them.* 

23. The effects of this sudden and 
pr<»digioii8 (‘oiilraction of the currency 
were soon apparent, and they rendered 
the next three years a period of ceaae- 
less distress nml sulVering in the britisli 
Islands. The accommodation granted 
by bankers diminished so much, in 
consequence of the obligation laid upon 
them of ]>aying in specie when specie 
was not to be got, that the paper under 
<lis(!ouiit at tlic Bunk of England, which 
in 1810 had been £23,000,000, and in 
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1815 not less than £20,660,000, sank 
in 1820 to £4,672,000, and in 1821 to 
£2, 722, 000 ! + The eff ect upon prices 
was not Joss immediate or appamng. 
They declined in general, within six 
months, to half their former amount, 
and reniftined at that low level for the 
next three years, t Imp/rts sank from 
£36,800,000 ill 1818, to £30,792,000 
in 1821 ; exports from £46,603,000 in 
the former year, to £36,659,000 in the 
latter. § Distress was universal in the 
latter months of the year 1819, and 
thatjdistrust and "discouragement was 
felt in all branches of industry, which 
is at once the forerunner and the cause 
of disaster. The Three jier Cents, which 
had been at 79 in January, gftaidually 
fell, after the Bank Restriction A(jt 
passed, to 65 in Det^ember; and the 
Wnkniptcies, which had been 86^in 
January, in May to 178 : the total 
m the year was 1499, being an increase 
or 631 over the preceding year.]! 

24. The eff ects of this panic, and con-^ 


^ ClltCULATION OF THE BaHK OP ENGLAND. 


27ih February 1819, 


£25,126,970 

BulUon. 

£4,184,620 

Slst August 1819, . 

— Tookk On PriceSy ii. 90 


25,252,790 

3,596,860 

t Paper undfr Discockt at the Bank of Enchjind. 

3808. 

£14,287,696 

1814, 

£13,863,475 

1809. 

, 18,127,697 

1815, 

20,660,094 

3810, 

28,775,09.’. 

1819, 

6,321,402 

1811, 

1.'), 199, 032 

1S20, 

4,672,123 

181 -J, 

17.010,930 

1821, 

2,722,587 

3,622,151 

1813, 

—Tooke On Prices, li. 3&1'.SS3. 

14,514,744 

1822, 

J PlUCEa OF THE UTmEBMKNTIOlFED AllTTCLER IN THE YEAR, 

AND tf^HEAT IN 


DECmBEtt OK EAi'H Y EAR. 


^ oar 

WhcM, 
per i|r 

Cotton, 
per III 

Iron, 
pw ton 

per ton 

Bilk, 

p<M 18 

Ten, 
p«r U>. 

Wool, 
per lb. 

8ug«r 

por cwt 

Reel, 
per tieroe 


n. rt 

« <i 

^ B. 


R. 

<1 

H. d. 

». 

d. 

«. 

a 

ISIS 

S3 8 

2 0 

9 0 

45* 

.39 

0 

3 1 

6 

0 

70 

100 

IS 19 : 

72 3 1 

1 11 

8 10 

4.3 

30 

0 

2 l(i • 

6 

0 

66 

115 

1820 

65 10 1 

1 5 

9 0 

82 

26 

*jt 

2 5 

3 

0 

68 

330 

18*21 

.54 .0 1 

1 1 

7 10 

36 

24 

5 

2 4 

8 

3 

58 

116 

1322 

43 3 

1 0 

6 10 

33 

2,5 

.i_i 

i ^ ^ 

3 


42 ' 

80 ! 


— Porter’s Progress of tJie Nation, 148; and Tooke On 390, 397, 420. 




Exports 
fteclitred Value 

Imnortk. 
Official y Blue. 

§ 1818, 


£46,003,249 

£,36.885,182 

1819, 


35.208,821 

30,770,8W 

1320, 


^ .36,424,6.52. 

32,488,6.50 

1821, 


• 36,0.59,630 

30,792,760 

1822, 


36,968,964 

30,500,094 


— Porter's Progress of the Nation^ 3.!>(>. 

11 Ml Tooko, whoso industry and talents entitle his opinions to the highest respect, Im 
VOL. II, ^ 
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sequent distress, especially in the man- 
ufacturing districts, speedily appeared ; 
and the oemagognes were not slow to 
tum to the best account this unex^ 
pocted turn of fortune in their favour. 
Mr Cobbett said afterwards, that the 
moment he heard in Amcrka of the 
resumption of cash payments iii Great 
Britain, he prepared to return to tliis 


country, as ho felt certain tliat the 
cause of Reform in Pailiament could 
not long be averted ; and the njsult 
proved that he had correctly scanned 
the eifci^ts of that measure. The dis- 
affected, under tlio direction of their 
able and intoUigent leaders, changed 
the direction of tlieir tactics. They 
no longer conhued their opei-ations to 


laboured hard to show that the contraction, of the currency in 1 SIP had no connection with 
tl)o distress of that and the three following years, hut that it is entirely to Ue ascribed to ox'cr- 
trading ; and in this opinion Dm is followed by Miss MartineniL With what success then* 
arguments ai*ft Ibniided may be judged of by the facts above stated. Mr Tooko’s arguments 
are based upon an idea which every one acquainted with the real W'orkiug of couiineree knows 
to be fallacious — that the effects of monetary changes, if real, upon fu-iec.s, must beiffiwwb- 
ikk, and, thorefon*, as he iinda the Bank issues a shade higher in August 1819 than they had 
been in February of Uiat year, he eoiieludea that there 'waa no contraction to account tor 
the distress, and that it arose entirely from overtroilinff. — (Tookk Oa Prirrs^ ii, 96, lla) 
rio takes no account of the proiltgioua drain on the metallic currency which brought the 
bullion 111 tlie Bunk down from £12,01)0,000 to £.‘1,500,000, nor of the contraction of £5,000,000 
in the country Itankers’ issues, from the passing of the Act But, in truth, liis notion that 
theu* is an mwirdiahj comiecfion between currency and prices, if thoi'c is any, is entirely 
erroneous. Soiiietimeb, Unutjtles.s, the effect is \eiy rapid, but in gcneml it is Uie work of 
tnao. If a sudden panic is either lu'oduccd or Rrr*‘sted by legislative nicavsures, the effect 
inuy be instantaneous ; but in other cases il is b> slow degrees, and by working through all 
the ramifications of sjociety, that a contracriou or i'xjMiwion of the currency acts iiptui the 
interests of society If fu'e millions additi* ml are tin own into the inomy mat ket, or gmdii- 
ally withdrawn, it by no moans follows that there is t>» be an instjaitammiis effect on pru'efl. 
The effeet takes place gradually, in consequence of the extended speculations and under- 
takings .'vluch are set on toot iii the one cu^e, or ruinetl or coni meted m the otlior. TJio 
effeet of the contraetion of the, cuiTcncy which began in 1810, continual tijiough the whol-i 
three following years, till it wa.s arrested bv an evpan.sion of it in 1822, which soon landed 
the nation in another set of dangers on the opposite sale The speculation of 1818 was 
doubtless considorable, and would luobably, in any event and with the best -regulated cur- 
rency, have led to a check and a tcnii>orary fall of jinccs, just its an abundant harvest fora 
season lowers the price of gram But it is ijuite cinmcricHl to sup]>osc that the hing-cou- 
tinned dislres.s, from 1815) to 182.1. was owdng to the inipoitations of 1818 If they were 
excessive, that evil w'ould speedily cheek itself, and re, store jini'es to llicir average an»i 
healthful state. Bui that they were imt rxc/.s.siK, and hhoiilil*ot, if the eiiiieuf yhad t«‘eu let 
alooe, have tcnniiuited in anything like dtsaster, is decisively jmived by the tact that the> 
were not half as great, relatively to the ]>opulatiou ot the onijure, as thi‘\ have since lx*! ome 
111 years not only iinaccoini>anit‘d bydisaslcr. but nmrkea by the most uneqinvoeal pios- 
]>enty. Thi.s distinctly upiicars froiii the following table of exports aud import ; — 


Tears. 

Kriti*>h ni)d lri>ih 
ISzjMirU— tifncial 
valuy 

^Di|jnrl»-t>Oicia) 

ropul.’tUon of 

Grrut Siiiajii and 
Ireland 

IMS 

£42.700,521 

£;16,885,182 


IS) 9 

33,534,176 

90,776,810 

20,500,000 

1820 

38, 395,1325 ‘ 

32,438,650 


182.T 

^.3,804, .372 

35,798,707 


1824 

4S*.TS.5,551 

. 37„552,<»35 

21,282,000 

1825 

47,106,020 

44,137,482 

18,34 

73,S21,.550 

49,362,811 


18:55 

7S, .3 76. 731 

4S,!>11 512 

21,410.000 

1836 

85,229,837 

57,023,867 

. 1844 

1.31,564,503 

85,44 1,. 556 


1845 

134.599, 116 

S5,2s].958 

27,(41,000 

1846 

182.288,315 

7,5,9.53,875 

941)21,866 

1847 1 

126,130.9)^6 



— Porter's Progrm of the Nation, pp 11, ;)5ii 
It 13 true, several of these prosperous years temiinatixl in a collapse; but that was the 
necessary effeet of the system of currency established in the empire, which rondei'ed jieriods 
of disaster as necessarily the follow'ers of jirospcrity as night is of day. 
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the breaking of niills or destruction of mongers, or holders of nomination 
machinery ; political changes Inicarae boroughs, and the want of any repre- 
their objfect ; and their method of sf- sentation of the people in Parliament 
fticting them was by making disj»lay8 The sjweches, whicn were often elo- 
ol* vast multitudes of then, in a certain quent and moving, acquired additional 
degree disciplined, and closely banded force from the notorious facets to whitdi 
together in feeling. At ft great meet- they could all refer, which were too 
ing of 30, 000 or 40, 000 persons, which expressive of the general distress whi( li 
t(M)k place at Glasgow on 16th May, pi-evailed. l^o serious breach of the 
(‘ailed to petition the Princ-e- Regent peace, however, occurred till the 16th 
for relief and means to emigrate to Au^st 1819, when a great assemblage 
Ganada, an amendment was proposed, took place at Peterloo, near Manches- 
iind carried by an oveiwhelming ma- ter. As it was known that multitudes 
jority, that no good was to be exj^ected were to come to that meeting from all 
but from annual parliaments, universal the towns and villages in that denaely- 
sullr^e, vote by ballot, and diminished p(;opled locality, great apprehensions 
taxation. They now', for the first wei^ entertained by the local autho- 
tiine, assumed the name of RAniCAi. rities, and extraordinary precautions 
lii'.FOUMEiis, and began to use, as their taken to p»revcnt a breach of the i>eace, 
wai'-ciics, the necessity of annual par- in conformity with the circular, already 
liaments, universal sulFragc, vote by npticed, from tlie Horne Office on 7tlj 
ballot, and the other points which have July, which recompi ended the utmost 
since been combiiiecl in wbat is called valance oji the part of the local ma- 
the Peo}>le’s (Jhaiicr. The leadera of gistrat;y, and the adoption of prompt 
the gr<'at meetings wdiich took place, un<l vigorous mejisures for the pre,ser-* 
much to their (iredit, strcnuoiuily in- vation of the juiblic tranquillity.' The 
i uh‘Hl(*d ujion the people the necessity yeomanry of the county of Cheshiie, 
of keeping the peace, ami abstaining and a troop of Manchester ycfomanry, 
from all acts of intimidation and out- w'(|‘e summoned ; and the military, 
rage ; and, considering the immense coii-sisting of six troops of tJm 16tli 
mnllitiides who w'en* congregated to- Hussars, tw'O guns, and nearly the 
gother, amounting often to 36,060 and w'hole of the 31st regiment, were also 
•10,000 persons, it w.as surj rising how on the spot and under aims. A large 
lamerally the directions were fullow'cd. body of special constables was wswmfn 
A ware fiom the syniptoujs iiPthe }»oli- in, and, armed with tludr batons, sur- 
tical atmosphere of an approaching rounded the hustings wiiere the speak- 
donn, but w holly uncons<*ious that it ers were to placed. 

Ihid pro(‘eeded from their owm apts, • 26. I'lu* avow’c^i obje(*t of tlie first 
iiovernimmt strengthened themselves proposed meeting, which had been 
bv the adiinssioii of the Duke of Wei- called by regular advertisement, wiis 
hngtim into the Cabinet iU3 Master- toelect‘*arcpresentrttiveandl('gisla- 
(Icneralof the Drdnance, on his returq^ torial attorney" to represent tlm eity 
fiom the command of the. Army ot of Manchester, as had already been 
(Krupatioji in 1819 ; and on 7th July done at HinnihgUam, Stock |K)rt, Leeds, 
i' ^ned it pressing circular to the iiiagis- and other places. Tliis meeting w as 
ti.itcs to use their utmost elibrts to called for' the 9th August; but as the 
]>rt‘serve the public peace. magistrates, feeling such an object to 

25. Th(‘sii ]K)litical meetings were be illegal, had intimated it would U> 
goiioral ill all tlu^ manufaciuring towms dispersed, the next or ndjourued meet- 
of Knglund and Scotland during the jug, which wm called for the 16th, Wiis 
whole summer of 1819, and the leading simply to.petition for a rofonn in Par- 
topics constantly dwelt on were thf liameiit. Drilling had been practised in 
depression of w'ages and misery of the many places in all the ctmatry round; 
iKior, wliich were invariably ascribed and large bodiCvS of men had met on 
to the (brn Laws, the w'cight of taxa- the liillshc^tweeii Lancashire and York- 
t lon, tlie influence of the borough- J sliire, in the gi'ey of the morning, to go 
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through their evolutions, though with- 
out having any arms. The consequen ce 
was, that they marched into Man- 
chester from every direction for thirty 
miles around, six abreast, witli bands 
of music and colours flying. On these 
were inscribed, “ No" Cornr Laws ; ” 
“ Annual Parliaments ; “ Universal 

Suflrage ** Vote by Ballot “ Ecjual 
Representation or Death ; ” “ Liberty or 
Death “God arincth the Patriot’^’ — 
with a figure of W allace. Two })aiids of 
female reformers were among them, one 
numbering 150 membei-s, with light- 
blue silk flags ; they adiled much to tlic 
interest and excitement of the scene. 
Mr Hunt was tlie person vsdio was to 
address the multitude, and before ho 
arrived on the groujid it was computed 
that 00,000 ]>ersans were Assembled, 
chiefly from places arouinl ^Manchester 
— a large proiioriion, as usual in suoli 
cases, being women, and not a few 
children. 

27. The magistmtes of Jklanchester, 
deeming such a ineetiTig for such an 
object to be illegal, resolved to prevent 
it by arresting Mr Hunt, its avowed 
hiader, before the ])rocec(UngH had be- 
gun, He arrived about noon in an open 
coiriage, and made his way with some, 
difliculty to the hustings erected on the 
centre of the ground, amidst elieers 
which rent the air, A warraut was 
immediately made out to arrest him, 
and put into the hands of Mr Ntidiii, the 
chief constable, with orders to execute 
it immediately. He. declared, however^ 
that he could not do so ; wliich w'as 
evidently the case, as the crowd was 
so dense that it -ua-s physically impos- 
sible to force a j>assage through the 
throng up to the hustiip^s. Upon this 
they directed the militaiy to be called 
u]) to clear the way — and notes were 
despatched to the commanders of the 
yeommiry and the military to advance 
to the support of the civil officers who 
were to execute the warraut. The Man- 
chester yeomanry w*ere nearest at hand, 
and, coming up, adopted the unlucky 
resolution of advancing two by two at 
a walk. A loud shout was set up when 
they appeared, and as they continued 
to move on, they wore speedily de- 
tached from each other, henuned in, 


and some of them unhorsed. Upon 
seeing tliis, the commanding officer oi‘ 
Ijiie hussars said to Mr Hutton, the 
chief magistrate, “ What am I to do?*' 
“Do you not ^ce they are atUieking 
the yeoinamy ? — disperse the crowd,’* 
was the answer. Upon this the word 
“ Foiward was given; the hussars 
came up at a trot, and, forming on 
the edge of the tlirong, the tiinn])c*t 
sounded the charge, and the horsc- 
njeii, advancing, wheeled into line, ami 
speedily drove the multitude befoiis 
them . The dense niAs.s of J luinan l)eiiigs 
forced forward was instantly thrown 
into the most dreadful alarm ; nuyibei-s 
wore trod down, and some suftbcatctl by 
the jiressm e ; and although the hussars 
acted with the utmost forbenrain’e, and 
struck in geneiul only vith the flat 
side of their fwilires, yet four or live 
persun.s, including one woman, were 
j)re.ssod to death, and about twenty in- 
jured by sabre wounds. About seventy 
iKjrsuns in all were more or h\ss hint 
during this unha})ny afl'rny, inchrding 
one .special constable ridden over by tlic 
hussars, and one yeoman struck from 
Iiis horse b) a stone from tin* mob. M i 
Hunt and ten of his friends were ar- 
rested and committed, first tm a elnmni 
of high timson, and afterwaids of con- 
spiring to«alter the law by,4‘oree arei 
f hreats ; and several men were wounds d 
by a dis(^iarge from llie foot-soldi<'i>!, 
when violently assailed by the limit 
while convc} mg the jirisoiiers to jail. 

t8. Lord Sidrnouth, to wdiom, as 
Home Becrotary, the first intelligence 
ol this unhappy afhiir was sent, acted 
in the noblest manner on the ofcasion 
rercriviug at onee that a crisis of no 
tu’diaary kind had arrived, and that th(' 
conduct of tlio magistrates in ordering 
the ilispcrsion of tlie crow’d before any 
acts of violence had been committed, 
would be made the subject of unbound- 
ed obloquy, and probably gi’eat mi.s- 
repi sontation, on the part of the po- 
pular press, lie at once determined to 
take his full sliarc of the responsibility 
(fonnected witli it; and accordingl} , 
before there was time to call together 
the entire Cabinet to deliberate on th(“ 
subject, he conveyed, with the concur- 
rence of the Prince -Regent, the la^^' 
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offieers of the Crown, and such of the 
( iibinet as could be hastily got together, 
royal approbation for the course 
pursued on the occasion.* In doing 
ill IS, he acted on the principle which 
‘‘lie considered an essential principle 
of govcminent, namely, to^icquire the 
, ontidence of the magistracy, especially 
111 critical times, by showing a readiness 
1() support tJiem in all lionest, rcason- 
.thlc, and well -intended acts, without 
iiiquiring too minutely whether they 
might have performed their duty a lit- 
tle better or u little worse.” His con- 
iluet on this occasion, though attaitked 
u iih the utmost vehemence at tlu‘ time, 

» .irued the support of all mtui really 
.icquainted with the necessary action 
of g(»vcrnmcnt in n ]u>pular commu- 
latv, us it must commaml the admira- 
I ion of every i‘ight- thinking man in all 
t iinc coming. t 

i! 9 . The generosity of Lord Sid- 
nioulh’s conduct is wholly iiTesiM*rtivc 
of the real mciits of the conduct of the 
i.iagistracy on this occasion ; miy, it 
1 -!’C( lines greater, if, after the act was 
done, and louhl not be undone, be 
coliintarilv intcriioscd the shield of his 
n‘S]>onsibility, to slndter those uhosc 

• oiuiuct may he eonsidered as ojicn to 
some exc('])tum. ]\Ir Hunt was after- 
wards indicted, along with^ John.soii, 

* '' Tli<‘ Pnnce-Rcjic'ut desires m% to eonvey 
i‘) >our Lordshin Ins auprobalum aiul high 
' oninif'nd.itioii of the eumluet of the magis- 
’ and civil aullioTil les at Mauchchtcr, 

^ u< II us tlie othceis and tu)o]»s, both regular 
Hid vcomaiiry euvidiy, whose iinnncsB and 
•di'et uni su]'i>ort of the civil powers lucscrvcd 
I lie peace of tlic low ii upon that most critical 
'/('(•a.oon liis Hoyal llighncss entertains a 
i.oouiablc sense of the toibcarance of Lieut - 
‘ oloncl f.’Est range in tho execution of hi* 
'I’lty, and bestows the greatest praise iipcui 

• lie /, 1 ‘ul and ultieiitv inaiiitested l>> Sla.n)r 
'iiaibnd and Lient.-lJoJoneJ 'Jowusend, and 
tiieir respective eorjis 1 am, A'c 

“ n It LOOM FIELD. 

“ To the Ixml Viseoniit Hiomoutu.” 

~Lon{ Siilmot>th\i Life, in. 

f “To attack the exeeiitive for supporting 
the magistracy ou such an oeeasion, ajipears 
to me perteetiy senseless Ho%v can it be 
supposed that any magislrute will act iiiiles-s 
a^slned of suppiirt— nay, unless siipiiorled 
with a high luindV A.ssuredly as the, exeeu- 
live shrinks from encouraging, approving, 
mid supporting tho imigiatniey, there will be 
an end of all suboidiuatum '' — Lord rtiiEK- 
1 O LD to Lord SinMOLTU, Nov. 1, 181U; Sid- 
'iuouLk's Li/e, 111 2C3. 


Moorhouse, and .seven others!, before 
the Manchester Grand Jury, for sedi- 
tious conspiracy, w'ho found tnie hills 
again.st them all. They traversed, in 
English law phrase — that is, got the 
trial postponed till the next assizes — 
ill order to*give the public ffTervescpiioe 
time to subside ; and they were ulti- 
mately tried before Mr Justice Hayley 
at York, and, ^fter a long and most 
impartial trial, whii'h lasted eleven 
days, and -which Mr Hunt himself had 
the candour to call “a magnificent 
specimen of British justice,^' Hunt, 
Johnson, Healy, and Baiiiford, were 
convict(*d of conspiracy to get up a 
scditioii.s meeting, and “alter the gov- 
ernment by force and threats.” The 
case was afterwafi‘d.s carried to the Court 
of King’s Bench, by which the verdict > 
was ami-mcd, and Hunt sentenced ft> 
two years and a half, the others to one 
yearns imprisonment in llchester jail ; 
which sentences wen carried into full 
execution. The verdicts of the coron-* 
er’s inquest on the peisoiis killcinn the 
Manche.stcr all ray were of such a kind 
ns amounted to c.asual death, or justi- 
fhUdt hoiiiK idc, with the exception of 
one, which, afterlmvinghi'cn longjiro- 
tracted, was quashed by the Court of 
King\s BciK'li on the ground of irregu- 
laiity, from the coroner not having, 
with tlie jury, inspected the body, as 
by law directed.* 

* L<>r»l Khh»n said, in the debates wliieh 
^dldWvU 111 ihe House ot When 1 

ituil 111 luy law books that numbers i“onsti- 
tule bmp, and forcr tenor, it is imjKissihle 
to say that the Manr heater meeting was not 
an illegal one.” — i'oW /icli , ‘23d Nov ISIS; 
llANhAAi), xli 38. This is uudouVitnlly truf ; 
but it may be observed, tJhat it is im]>osh)blo 
tin* law' oil thi^ pyintcan lie on a moie luis.'i 
tibfae.tovy bmtiilg, and that U. is high time it 
.should b'o at ont-e deliiied, by Art ot FaiJifi- 
iiKiil.w'hat is an illegal meeliiig, independ- 
ent of actual eornmenei'd \ iolenee. Who is to 
be the .ludgeuf what iiispiies terror, and ui 
W’lioni? Ill a dr>zen old inuii or old women, 
or a dozen intn^pid young men? Between 
these two extremes, inlinite diveisitie.'? of 
ojMiiioi) will be found to exist , no two w'lt- 
ne.ssea wiy agiee, no twm jurie-s will arrive at 
the same conclusion. The imndioal result is, 
that no man, ns the law* now .stands, can say 
with eerUaiitj what is an illegal meeting; 
and every magistiutf!, if he give^ orders to 
disperse it, places luiusclf at the mercy of a 
snbseijinuit jury, who may be culled on to 
determiue whether the circuiu stances were 
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so. The judgment of these high au- 
thorities leaves no room for doubt as 
to the illegality of the meeting at Man- 
chester by the English law ; and very 
little reflection is required to show that 
it was a proceeding of such a kind as 
in no well-regulatcid coiiimurfity should 
now be tolerated. 8o long, intitM^d, as 
the great majority of the manufac- 
turing towns and districts wei'C unre- 
presented in ]*arli;inient, there mm a 
plausible — it may ho a. just — reason 
iissigned for allowing such meetings, 
that there was no other way iii which 
the jK'ople could make known their 
wishes to the legislature. Hut since 
the Ketbrin Act lias passed, and ovary 
considerable phu:e is fully reju'csented 
in Parliament, and a legal channel Ims 
heen providi'd for the transmission of 
file pojuilar will to (Jorerninent, this 
plea can no longer he advanced. Such 
mootings are now simply <huigci*ons and 
peruiciouH, without heiiig att<*ndcd 
with one oomitervailing advanbige 
Too largo and proniis<*uous eitlier for 
delihcration or discussion, tliey bunl 
only to inllaine pa.ssion and nmlti- 
j>Iy misrepresentation. Their iciiq>ose 
really is not to expicss ojunion, hut to 
inspire terror ; it is hy the display of 
their physical nuinhcrs, not their iu- 
tclhs'tual str(»ngth, tlnit tlu'y hope to 
gain their ohje< t. As such, they tend 
b) Ujnoot the very fouiulatioiis of gov- 
cminent, whiidi must always he laid in 
the loyalty u'ld submission of the gieat 
ho<ly of the people. Tlicy an; alw'a}.-? 
on the edge ot violence, if they do not 
actually commence it ; and if they an* 
not aelnally treasonabh*, they way he 
rendeied sm‘li at no distant period. In 
all <;oiisidcrahle towns jn the empire, 
where .suidi meetings ai'e in cm* to he 
held, there are rooms capaMe of hold- 
ing at least as many as can possibly 
hear the speakers ; t1»(. ju’csswull next 
morning convey their sentiments to 
the w^hole nation ; and if tlie display 
of numbers is desired, the pctitjoji or 

suf'h as to have in^ninsl terror in a reason- 
able mind, as to which, it is a mere ebanco 
wuat opinion they form The only security 
for the magistrate in such cases is, to wait 
till the danger has become so imminent that 
a tolerable unanimity of witnesses may bo 
hoped fc*i before orders to act aie given. 


resolutions agreed to may be prt‘sented 
to Parliament, supported by a million 
of signatures, 

31. The conduct of the magistrate.^ 
on this unhappy occasion, though Tu»t 
illegal, appars to have been more open 
to exception in point of prudence ; and 
though properly and courageously ap- 
proved of by the Governinont at the 
time, it should hy no means he follow ed 
on similar occasions. Tlicv had not 
is.sucil any pmclamiition belore, warn- 
ing the meeting that its object was 
illegal, and that it would bo dispersoil 
by force ; nor, indeed, could such a 
proclamation have been issued, as tin* 
avowed object of the meeting to peti- 
tion for a i-eforin in I^iiiiamcnt wj.s 
legal. The banners camed, though in 
some instances inlhinunatory and dan- 
gerous, could liardly he called, ujioii 
the whole, seditious. “ God save the 
lung,” and “ Unlc Britannia,’' hml 
been playwl hy the hands w ithout all^ 
signs of disa]>prohat ion from the luef l 
ing ; and though they had in pui! 
marched in military array, they ha 1 
no aniLs exci'pt a lew' pikes, had nuin 
1 km s of women and children amon.u 
them, and lia,d altemjded no outrag< 
or act of violence. They liad not com- 
menerd the ])roeeedings w'hen the d:*- 
lersion hi^'gan, so that nothing la d 
M*en sait^on tlie spot to .justify it. Tlu' 
Kiot Act had been read from t]n3 win- 
dow where tlie magistrates W'cn*, hii» 
the hour rct]nin‘d to justify the disj»ej- 
sioh of d pi'.acefihle ay.semhly had iiol 
(da]»v.ed. Tlje Jjighest authoritie.s hare 
taught us that the meeting was illegal, 
from itsnienaeing and dangerous I’har 
#ctcr; hut the i>oint i-s, Was it ca'fHult 
enf *at the nKnmuit, wdieii no warning 
had been given of its illegality, to dis- 
perse. it hy fore(‘ {* True, the w'airant 

* Lnol Khhm apjiwirs, ni tlrst nt least, 1e 
have been t)f this opimon, tor hr wrote to In'!! 
brolher. Sir WMliaiii Scott, soon after hear 
iii|^ ol It; *‘W'itlu)Ut all doubt the Manchrs 
ter lua^istrales must be supported ; but the.v 
are verj j'euerally blamed here For my part. 
1 thmk il the ft«.semblj was mthjan nnlaufttl 
aiinmibl}/, that task will be diiTtotU enttvgh iv 
sound rrasoyting. If the meeting wa.s an overt 
aet of high treason, their .ju.stifieation wje 
complfste ” He then goes on to so yhe tlauighi 
it was an overt, net of treason.— Lord Elikin 
to Sir W Scott; Eldo^'u Li/Cf li. 388. 
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to arrest Hunt and liis friends could Manchester meeting had in prevent- 
not be executed hut by military force ; ing assemblages of a similar or still 
but where was the necessity of execut- more alarming descrijitiou throughout 
ing it at all in the presence of the mul- the counti^. Meetings took place 
titude ? Could they not have been oh- at Birmingham and Leeds, in West- 
stTved hy tile |K)lice, and arrested in minster, York, liverpool, Bristol, and 
The evening, or at night, after they had Notringlfam, attended by great multi- 
(lLsyK*r8ed, when no tumult or disorder tudes, at whi(;h flags representing a 
was to be aj^prehemled 1 Had the yeoman cutting at a woman were dis- 
orowd proceeded to acts of violence or jdayod, with the word “ Vengeance” 
(lc]»retlation, they could not have been inscribed in large letters, and resolu- 
too quickly or vigorously charged by tionsvehementl^ycorideinningthe Man- 
tin* military ; hut while yet jiacific and Chester proceedings were adopted. A 
orderly, and wlicn no seditions resolu- meetiugofthedommon Council of Lon- 
tions }iad been projmsed, theftf at least don was held on 9th September, when 
were innocent, whatever their leaders a ]»etititm w’as voted to the Prince-Re- 
may have been. In a word, the con- gent, condemning the conduct of the 
duct of tlie magistrates, though legal, magi.strates and, yeomanry, andpray- 
scciUvS to have been ill-judged, ami their ing for inquiry"; and at Paisley a 
i!M‘asure.s inexpedient. But great al- meeting of the most violent and sedi- 
lowaiico must be made for improftiS- tious character Wius held, which led^to 
s)onal men suddenly placed in such still more serious results. The magis- 
trying circumstances : and as their cr- trates of the burgh and sherifl' of the 
ii>r, if (‘rror tlierc wa.s, w'us one of judg- county bad there very preperly issued 
iiieut only, there can be but one opiii- a jiroclaiiiation, dcuomicing the pro * 
ion on Ibe noble and intrepid course posed meeting as illegal, and Earning 
whicli (lovcriinient pursued on the the public that it wmuld lie dispersed 
ocea^ion.* by force ; but notwithstanding thi.s 

.‘Vi. It soon ajqicarcd how little tlii*. people mot on a common near the 
cllect Hie violent suppression of the town, tmd entered it in great force, 

' In truth, in nil unrh cases, what ttic ir*» scdiilousinimosps, takes place, but threaten- 
j'lstrHtc has cJiictlv’ to cruisiclPi’iiM, not, wImI ing to the jmMic iieace, to assemble in the 

slriftly s}»fMkinj2, Icjjal merely, but what vicinity as laigc a cml ami military force as 
V ill bear the eHurts of niisu'piese.ntatioi) ami he has at his disposal, but plane them out of 
iJic onleal of public opinion, IWuny thing's siplii, and uevei let them be expostH,! pas- 
arc le^ral which must, often not b<- att,cni]ited .lively either to the insults or the seductions 
Ia those intnisteil with authoritv ; many of the jH-opli*. 4 th If aids of violence, as 
things illegal, In those bubjeetetl to it, wjiieh breaking into bouses, setting fire U* them, 
It' list, yet be womeiunes tolerated The fol- assaulting or robbing individuals, arc at- 
lou iMir rules to guide tJu' uijigi.Htrate in such tempred, to charge the mob in.stantly, the 
diltieult rirouniKlJiiiceft may perhaps be of ii.se magistrate taking his plm e beside the coni- 
lo these who are liii hie to be called on to aet niaiiding officer, and taking on himself the 
undf I tliein. ami bavi'beeii the result of bome entire 'responsibility ; but not to give ordeis 
< vjs'iienee and riineh relleetion on fcHe to aet till tlie felonious acts arc s«) clear and 

ol the author ; b.t. If a un cUng, evidently de» ided ns to leave no doubt of the impend- 
tniiiKoiirtVile or seditious, oi obviously tending mg ilauger, and t A be cajmble of being proved, 
III a breach of tlm peace— ns to choose u pro- in iletiam e <»f niisieprcsentalion, hy iniTner- 
' isioual government, or to levy war on tin* ou.s wifTiesse.s. 5 tli If the leaders are to be 
loAcrnmenl, or to tiaui without pro]*er au- arrested, but nothing illegal has yet been 
tliority, or to have an Orange i»r<»c,ession done by the niiiltitude, to have the warrnnt 
finioiig Riblionmeii — is nnnoimced, to meet it ready, but not to attempt t<) execute it till 
I'j a counter- proclainaf 1011 denouncing it as they* have disperswl, taking the jin^caution, 
illegal ; but not to do this unless the illegality however, to have the spceehes listened to, or 
or danger is manifest, and the magistiate is taken down, by piu^sons who can bo relied 
prepared, and lias the force to act decidedly on. (>th If acts of decided felony have 
It his admonition is disregarded 2 d If, in licen coniinenccd, to act at without 
delhnice of the pniclamatioii, the meeting i.s waiting for the hour re<|uired to elapse by 
h(‘ld or the procession attempted, to stop it the Riot Act, and though it has not been 
as gently os possible by force, the magistrate read; the object of that Act being to reu- 
being always hnnself at the head of the cud der illegal a legal and peaceable, not to jus- 
or militarj" force which may be employed tify the dispei-siou of a violent and illegal 
If a meeting, not called for treasonable or assembly. 
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with colours, bearing seditious devices, 
Hying, and music sounding. They 
were met by tlie sheriff and magis- 
trates, who seized tlie colours, and 
warned the ,I»ople to disperse. This 
led to a violent tumnlt, in the course 
of which several shoos werfe broken 
into and pillaged, anti order was not 
restored till the military had been 
brought from Glasgow, and twenty of 
the ringleaders seized. In Yorksldre 
a meeting was hehl, on a requisition to 
the high sheriff, signed by Lord Fitz- 
Aviilisxm, the lord - lieutenant of the 
West Ritliiig of the co\mty, and many 
other noblemen and gentlemen, where 
resolutions strongly ^condemnatory of 
the M auchester })i o(:eediugs were adopt- 
ed. For his share in tfiat prooet’ding, 
Ijord Fitzwilliam was immediattdy re- 
mfived from his high oHice by order of 
Go\Trnmont, to the great regret of the 
friends of that highly-respected noble- 
man ; but the divergence of opinions 
between him and the Administration 
had bebome sindi that it was impo.ssibIe 
they could longer act togeilier. 

33. Great inconvenience had been 
exj)enc‘nced throughout, all the.se dis- 
turbances occurring simultaneously in 
so many ditferent and distant quartcTs, 
from the want of any iideijuate military 
force to overawe the disaffected and 
preserve the pul>lic peace. A serious 
riot ocijurred at Ely, in the course of 
w^hich the rioters got possession of, 
and kept foii^some time, tlie little town 
of Littlcport, and the only force lif 
oppose to them was eighteen dragoons. 
Tlie like force was all that could he 
collcM ted to oiqiose an insun’cction at 
Jlerby. When the ilisturhaiice broke 
out at Paisley in the enibof 8ept(Ui.ber, 
and the, most pressing request lor mere 
troops was sent by Sir Tliornas Hrad 
foj'd, tlie Comnittiider-in-Gliief in Scot- 
land, the only mode of answering it 
was b}'' sending a regiment from Port.s- 
inoutli, and supjdying its place by one 
from Guemsev. The CommandtT-iii- 
Cliief, with the exception of the Guards, 
who could not with safety bo niowd 
from London^, had not a single regi- 
ment at his disposal, when applications 
for protection were coining in from all 
quarters, and yet Parliament was ring- 


ing with declamations about the undue 
increase of the military fore.e of the 
country. In this ext^ffuaity Goveni- 
inent adopted the wisest course which 
could have been followed, by calling 
out the most efficient of the pensioners, 
and aiTanging them in veteran bat- 
talions— a measure which, at a cost of 
only £300,000 a-year, added nearly 
11,000 men to the military force of the 
kingdom. Lord Sidrnouth was inde- 
fatigable in pui*suing this object, as 
well as in anginenting the number 
and strength of the yeomanry force 
throughout the country ; and so cease- 
less and energetic were his efforts in 
both respects, that the Prince - Regent 
observed, with equal truth and justice, 
“He is the Duke of Wellington on 
home service. ” At the same time that 
illustrious coinmauder— who now, on 
his return from the Gontiiient, com- 
menced that career of administrative 
reform and amelioration whitb, not 
less than his military earem-, entitle 
liim to the gratitude and admiration oi' 
Ills country — addresseil a Jrtter to Lord 
Snhnoutli, of lasting value to all ma- 
gistrat«‘s and officers placed m siiuila** 
circumstances.'* 

* “I strongly rct'omnicnd to you to onlei 
tlio jiiagistrutcH to (iftrry into alimi, witli 
out los-s ol time, tho law auainst tiaimin,; 
auil to iumisli them with the inttans of Uoin/ 
HO. Do not let nj» bo iwjiu reproached with 
having omitted to carry the laws into exe(!u- 
tion By seminar to Carlisle utid ifewcaHth' 
700 or bOO men, cavalry aDfd infantry, and 
tw'OLpiofeH (»f c.iunon, or, in other words, two 
of this inovahlo cijiuinn, the four would b<* 
more than siilfh icnt to do uU that nuiy be 
leqriied Bely upon it, that, lu the cireuin- 
staiices m w'liiih we, me i>la(ied, imprejfsioit 
o'i either suiv m tvciyth i ug If, upon tile jiass 
1 #!^ of the training law, you prevent trainini', 
eitiu r by the Uhc of force or the npiKiaram e 
of birce, in the tw'o ))lac,eH above loentioijeu. 
jou will put a Ht,o[> at om o to all the pro- 
ceedinj's of tlie iii,snrgcnt.s They are like 
1 ‘onquerors ; flu if vfust go forward: the inv 
meiit th^ >i :ttop ihfy an tout. Their adherents 
will lose all corilidence, and by dc^U’ces cveiy 
individual will relapse into their old habits 
of b-yalty or indiircrence. On the other 
hand, the moment the loyal see there is a law 
which can prevent these praeticoa, and means 
and iiicluuition and determination to carry it, 
into execution, they will regain ooura^c, and 
will do everything which you can desire. In 
my opinion, if you serai the troops, and order 
that the law shall be earned into execution, 
you will not bo under the necessity of usiiiK 
them ; and the good elleet of this will be felt 
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34. Parliament met on the 23d No- 
vember, and of course there was special 
allusion in thes^iMiech from the Throne 
to the seditious practices which had 
unfortunately become so prevalent in 
th*e country. There were no congrat- 
ulations on the prosperity of the coun- 
try, or the general wellbeing of the 
w orking class(\s. On the contrary, the 
Spcocli contained an emphatic admis- 
sion of deep distress in several brunches 
of industry. * It is not surprising that 
Ministtiis alluded to the sulfering which 
])ervade’9 several branches of manufac- 
turing industry, for from the papers 
laid before Parliament, to justify the 
niejisnres of repression which wcie pro- 
posed, it appeared that wages in the 
cotton inanufactuie had .sunk a half 
witliin the last eight months, and hi 
most other trades lu the .same propor- 
tion, — a fact speaking volumes both as 
to the real cause whieh at this parti- 
cular i)ei*iod had r<*nd( r(‘d the etforts of 
tin* demagogues so successful iu dis- 
turbing the pojmLitioii, and the futility 

the ideas of those who ascribe the 
distress which pre\'ailc<l to the excess 
of importations, whii h could have had 
no other eifect hut a benefit ial oue on 
the nui nil tael ures for the cxjiort sale, 

Tiot only in these hnt •ver all Eni'* 

luml Ohserve tli.it iT truiinnj' h ron- 
tiinu'il alter the passinj' of the li^w, which it 
vmU i>e unless ycui send a force 1o prevent it, 
the iimiirgenta will Rain a very irnporliint 
vK'tarv. ''-^WiTXLiN'oios tr» Ijiinl SfovKiCTU, 
l)e<* 11, iSlft; Swhno.ah's h?f'e, in. ‘JiKi. ^ 

*' “The serJitiOUtt pr.*ieln*e,s so long preva- 
lent in several parts of tlie in.aniUaetunng 
(lisiriets oftiic country, h.ave lieon loiitunied 
with increased aelivity .since you weie last 
usseinbieil. They liave, h-d to pnveecdings j 
nw'oinpatihle with the iml^lie. traTKiinlh^', 
find witli the peaceful hahits of the iiidustri- | 
oil?, classes of the I’oiuinuiiity ; and a spirit i 
IS now fully iiiainfested uMeiiy hostile to the 
constitution of tliis kiugdtau, and ammigiiot 
*>ji)y at the. oh.uiKe of those ]>o1itieal in.sti 
luhon.s whnrh have hd.heito eorjHtduted the 
pride mvl hmoirity of the cmiutry, but at the 
sulivcrsiou of the rights of proja^ty, and ol 
fdl order in society .... ^uue depre.ssion 
f f ill continues to exist iu certain branches 
our maiuifactures, and 1 deeply lament the 
distress felt by those who inon' iniiuediate.ly 
depend upon ilieni ; hut this depre.ssion is in 
a griiat 7 upa.s'ure to be asi'riVjcd to the eiiibar- 
jussed situation ot other conntrie.s, and I 
earnestly hope it will be (ouud to be of a tem- 
porary nature.” — riiiNcii-UEGKNT’s Speech, 
23a Xov. 1S19; Ami. lU'g- for 1819, 1X0, 117. 


by diminishing the price at which the 
raw material and the subsistence for 
the workmen would be purchased.* 

35. 'As soon as the debates on the 
Address, which were itaitsually long 
and stormy, hut whieh terminated in 
large nifliisterial majonties in both 
House.s, w^ero over, Lord Sidmouth in 
the House of Lords, and Ijord Ca.stlc- 
reagli in the Commons, introduced the 
new measures which the Cabinet had 
deemed essential to meet the exigen- 
cie.s of the times. They w^ere four in 
number, and, with the addition of two 
others not immediately connected with 
the ]»ublic disturbances, were long fa- 
mous in England under the name of 
the Six Aefs. By the lirsl, all train- 
ing or ])ractisinff military exercises, by 
2 )(*i-son.s not aulnorwcd by Government, 
was prohibited, and persoii.y enga^^d 
lu it were declared liable to pvnjsh- 
incut by fine, or imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. By the secoml, 
justices of^the peace %v'erc authorised 
to issue warrants in certain couftties of 
Lnglaiui and Scotland, to search lor 
ai Tiis or otlier weapons dangerous to 
public 2 >eace, on a sworn infoima- 
tion. By the third, the court wo.s 
authorised, in the event of the accused 
allowing jiulginent to go by default, to 
order t^je .sei;iiire of all eoiuo.s of a sedi- 
tious Ol' h]uspheriiou.s libel, to he re- 
.ston‘d if the pt'ison accused was after- 
wards acipiitted ; and for the second 
ot'Vnce haiiishnicnt niiglil be iiillicled. 
*By the fourth, no more than fifty jier- 
.son.s were to l>e allowed to assemble, 
e.\ee]»t in borough or county ineetingH 
calli'd by the niagi.s1ratij ; and the. 
carrying of flags or attending such 
meetings aniy.‘d waft i)ro}iibit(‘d, ami 
extensive powers given to justices ol 
pea<c or magistrates for dispersing 
flieni. In addition to this, a bill was 
iiitrodiieed by the Lord Clianeellor, to 
prevent traversing or juistyiouing of the 
trial, in cases of misdcineanour, to .sub- 

* “ In till the groat stations of the cotton 
manufacture, as .Maiielu*rttt‘r, Ol.tsgow, J^aift- 
lej’, tlic raU* ot wages had ftilleu on an aveni^^o 
more than onehtif. This deiuession imght- 
be traced through the last twenty years to 
meftsurch of pohtu'/il erono7vy.’'~~h(m\ Lans- 
DowNE’b Bpeoch, Ueu 1, 1819 ; Part. Dth, xiil 
4-J2. 
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sequent assizes ; and anbther in the 
Commons by Lord Oastlei’eagh, sub- 
jecting newspapers to certain stamps, 
and to prevent the abuses arising from 
the publication of blasphemous and 
seditious libels. The first and tliird of 
the first four^acts alono w(*j*e pt^rma- 
ncnt ; the second and third were tcm- 
poniry only in their endurance, and 
have long siiuje expirijd. The bills 
were all strenuously resisted, with tlie 
exception of the tirat, in both ll<mses, 
but were pass(*d by large majorities, — 
that in the (yominous, on the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill, being 223, the 
numbers 3.M to 128 ; in the l/irds, on 
the smu' bill, 97, the numbers being 
135 to 3S. In regard to tlie Training 
j\ot, however, winch is still in force, 
a much greater degn*e of unanimity 
]u*Svailod. Several members t>f both 
Houses usually opposed to (rovenimeut, 
but officially acquainted with the slate 
of the country, added their t(!stimony 
to its necessity ; and that the praeti^-c 
of traibiiig was then generally preva- 
lent has since been admitte*! by tijc 
Radical leadtu's, and their ablest hi.s- 
lorical advocates.* 

30. A eurious but instructive eir- 
cuiii.stance took ])laee when the lladi- 
cal leaders were lu’ought njifor rxami- 
natioi) hetbre the Ih'ivy (*oiin«*il, into 
the presene-e of those uhom they had 
* been taught ti» regard as of a cruel and 
univlenting disposition, and the bit- 
terest eriemits of the peojde. “ The 
biin])le-mMided men who had followed* 
Hunt w'<*re surprised,” .s iy.s Miss, Mai- 
tincLin. “ when brought into the pre- 
.seji('<; of thePrivnM ‘ounrll, at tli'- ii'*tual 
appeiirauce of tlie rulers of the hind, 
w’lioui they had regard<\Las tlicir caicI 
enemies. They found no cruelty or 
fericity in the faces of the tyrants 
Lord Castlercagh, the good-looking 
person in a jdimi- coloured i.oat, witli 

# « There is, aiKl c.T.n be, no <lis|nite abofit 
the fact of rniliUry Irainiiip: , the lailv ques 
tion is inrc^tanl to the fU'rti;jn orob.ieci of the 

f tractiee Numerous informations were taken 
ly the Liineoahiro T ia^istrates, iiiul frans 
nlitted to ({overnment iu the hejuunmg of 
Aujjust” Bamford, the Radlt'a! anitalist, as- 
sures us it was done solely with a \ iew to the 
ffn'at meetinj: on tlie I6th August nt Manchea- 
\ .j‘ —See Mi'^HMAiiTiNKAiT, i 21i7; Bamfouu’s 
Life of a fladLcal, i 177, ISi) 
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a gold ring on the little finger of hia 
left hand, on w'hich he sometimes 
looked wdiile addressing them : Lord 
Sid mouth, a tall, stpiare, and bony 
figure, w'ith thin and grey hairs, 
broad and promiuent forehead, whont* 
mild and intelligent eyc‘S looked forth 
from their cav^ernoiis orbits ; his inaii- 
ners aftablc, and much more encourag- 
ing to freedom of swwdi than had 
been expected.” ‘‘How often,” says 
Thiers, “would factions the most op- 
posite he reconciled, if they could meet 
and read ea<‘h other’s hearts ' ” On the 
other hand, Hunt wms far from e>- 
hihiting tlie constancy in aclvei-sity 
which, in every age, has animated tlu^ 
jiatriot and the hero. 11c was alter- 
nately (pienilou.s and dejircssed — elat- 
ed by popular applause, but sadly cast 
down when tlie in toxica ting draught 
was taken fioin his li[».s. In this thciv 
is nothing surprising ; rm'titudc of in- 
tention is the ]»rinciple which animates 
the patriot, wdio is .sustairu'd by it.. 
eoinciou8U<‘SS when aiding the ]ieo})h' 
often again, st their will. Vanity is the 
jnevailing jiassion of the demagogue, 
and his S])int.s .sink the moment the ex - 
citing influence ivi withdrawn. 

37. The beginning of the y<'ar 1 
W'a.s maiked hy two events whii ’^ 
strongly riteted tin attention of tli: 
nation, and h.ul a henefiiual genera! 
elfeid in reviving feelings of lo\- 
aU.y, W'hieh, Ihough sometimes forgot- 
ten, are never extinct in the breasi 
of fhe FngUsli jx'ophi. The Duke ol 
Kent the tutlier of our ]»re,seut g?c- 
j ie.j.s Sovio’cign, had aecompaniod th * 
Duchess ami liis infant daughter, the 
fpture Sovereign of (hvitt Britain, to 
Sidniouth, in I levonshire, for the lumc- 
fit of change of air. Tluu'c he was un- 
lorluiialely exposed to wet and cold 
on the 13th Januan", which brought 
on a cough and luffiimmat ion of tlie 
lung^: ami this, notwitlistanding the 
mast active tiT itineut, terminated fa- 
tally on the 23(1 of tlm .same month. 
He wa.s int'ured, with the u.suul so- 
lemnities, at Wind.soron 7tli February. 
This jirimie took little .share in public 
life ; and the rigorous disiuplim* w'hich 
he had found it necessary to enforce in 
the anny in his earlier yf^*s. when in 
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cornniaiid, had at the time given rise 
to considerahle discussion. But he 
liHcl survived this temporary unjwpu- 
larity, as really estimable eharaeters 
scltioiB fail to do ; and in his latter 
years he possessed alike the respect of 
Ibe nation and the warm aticetion of 
his personal friends. Personally in- 
Ircpitl, as his race liave ever been, he 
possessed at the same time the kind- 
ness of heail; and cliarm of manner, 
which in all, but in none so much as 
those of exalted station, are the main 
ioundatiou of lasting aifeetion. In 
polities he inclined in the Liberal side, 
as his brother the Prince- Regent and 
the Duke of Sussex had so long done ; 
but he had little turn for poiitieal con- 
tentions, uml sJiroiuled liiirisflf in pro- 
tercnce in the, secluMon and enjoyments 
of [•rivat(! hie. Jleeds of Ijcneliccnf-e, 
di' ih(‘ .supja»rt of institutions ot cha- 
rily, ol Mlurh he wiis a nnirhlu'ent pa- 
tr(»n, alone brought him hefoie the eye 
(»!' the ]»ublie ; but in ju’ivate, no one 
was more kin«l!y in liis dis}»ositioii, 
MI' hail seeureil by acts «d g^morosily 
:i wider or more atladied eirele of 
I'ru'uds. 

;fS. 'file (bvith of the Duke of Kent 
\V)is speedily followed by that of 
fither, who had so long swaged the 
s<*c]div of tin; realm. TiJwuid.s the 
end of .lamniry, the heallli of lieorge 
ill., winch had Iiillierto l»eeTi .surjui.t- 
nigly ])resiTved during Ins long and 
iielainholy mental alienation, lapidly 
>>ink. His .strength failed, Ills aitju'- 
lUe left him, and it la*eame evident 
that tile powers of n.ituiv were ex- 
Jjau.sled. *\t length, at liulf-jmst cigb t 
MI' the 2Hth .lanuan’, he breathed lii| 
hist ; and the I’rinf'o-Hogent, as (Jeorge 
IV., foimally ascende«i the thnme, of 
whieli, during ten years, he, had tlis- 
f barged the duties. On Monday the 
‘ll.st, the new sovendgii was jiroclaiined 
with the usual fornnilities at the iVi- 
1 ice, Templt* Bar, Oiiaring Cross, and 
Ollier ])]aees ; the inembejN of Parlhi- 
nieiit were sworn in, and luith Houses 
niiTuediately adjourned the 37th 
February. 

Jit). Although ho had lived nearly 
f'U yeais in retiri'ment, and the prae.- 
lieul discharge of the lum tious oi roy- 


alty by tho sovereign who succeede<l 
him had so long withdrawn him from 
the public gaze, the death of George 
III. made a profound imprt‘,ssion on 
the British heart. The very circum- 
stances under which the demise had 
taken plUce added to thp melancholy 
interest w^hich it excited, and the feel- 
ings with which the bereavement wa.s 
regariled by the pcojile. I^early the 
whole existing genei-ation had gi'own 
up during his long reign of sixty years ; 
there wras no one who had not been ac- 
customed to regal'd the 4th of June, 
the, well-known birtliday of the Sove- 
reign, as a day of rejoicing ; no one 
could form an idea of a king without 
tlie aged form which still flitted throngli 
the. liails of Windsor ocimrring to the 
mind. Tlie very ohscurity in whicJi 
his last days had heen shrouded, tfie 
numtal darkiicss which had pn*vent6d 
him from being conscious of the sur- 
passing glories of the (dose, of his reign, 
the malady whhb had hccluded him* 
from the eves of his allectioriate |tcople, 
added to the emotion which his deutli 
oeca-ioned. Old feelings were revived, 
fouiier tiller, tiuns, long }>ent up, gushed 
forth, and flow'ed without control. Tin* 
realisation of the (;ataKtTophc, though 
not of the sorrows, of l,ear on the tlie- 
atre of the, world, ju-ofoundly affected 
every heart. The King had survived 
alllu.M unpo]iulunt y; lieinid lived down 
the hitteie.st of his enemies. When 
t lie eloquent ju'eaelier quok'd the w ords 
bf Scripture, “Aud.Ioseph askod them 
of their w elf.ire, and said. Is your fathci 
well, till' old man of whom ye spaki^ * 
i.s he yet alive f And they answered, 
Our father is yet alive. And they 
bowed their beads, and made ohei- 
sjuice,” * all Veit that now, a.s ui the 
diiVH of the jmTriarelis, the same affec- 
tioiis of a people to their common fa- 
ther were experienced. The removal 
of the aged King ti oni this curflily 
.scene made no eiiange in the political 
world ; it was unfclt in the eonneilsor 
cabinets nf princes; but, like a simi- 
lar bereav(unent in ]>rivate life, the 
circle of the dmne.stic allections was 
for a season drawn closer, from tlm 

■" Penuon on the .TiiMlee, 1810, by Ilev. A, 
Alwou — iS&rmans, i. 4,19. 
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removal of one who had shared in its 
brightness. Nor did it lessen the emo- 
tion felt on this event, that it occurred 
at the time when the mighty antagon- 
ist of the de])arted sovereign was tle- 
edining in disUnt and hopeless (‘aptiv- 
ity, and that while George \ll. slept 
to death in the solitude of his ances- 
tral halls, Napoleon was dying a dis- 
crowned exile ill the melancholy'’ main. 

40. The French said, in the days of 
thoir loyalty, “I’lu* king Ls dead— long 
live the king ! ” Never was the value 
of this noble maxim more strongly felt 
than on the present occasion. The 
death of the King, nrcceded as it had 
I'ceu by that of the iS-ince.ss Chailotte, 
the heiress of the throne, the age and 
<‘irciimstaiiecs of t!ie sovereign who 
Jiad just ascended it, and tlic situati»m 
of the other members of the royal fa- 
mily, had long awakened a feeling ofi 
disipiietude as to the succession to tht^ 
monarchy. TJie Duke of York, now 
the heir ■ apparent, was married, had 
no fan^ily, and the duchess was in de- 
tdiiiing health ; the Duke of Glarencc, 
the nevt in succession, was ailvaiiced 
in years, and altliongli he had had 
('hildren, they had all die<l in infancy 
or early youth. TJie sin ccssois to tin* 
crown, after the present sovereign, 
whose health was known to bti in a 
]>recarions condition, were, a prince 
ironi whom no issue could now be 
expected, and, after him, an infant 
]M’mee8.s. Jiany were ihe gloomy ap- 
prehensions entertained of the even-* 
tiial i'(nise»pieiices of such a state of 
tilings, at a time when Europe was 
convulsed by i evolutionary ]»as«sions, 
and \ig<»urand cai>acity on the throne 
seemed, in an e,s]jecial inaiiner, re<jni- 
site to steer tln‘ monarchy throngti ti.e 
shoals wMth which it was snrroun*le<l. 
Hut how often does the course of events 
deviate from what was once anticipated, 
and Providence, out of .seeming disas- 
ter, educe the means of future salva- 
tion ! (Jut of this a]»parcntly untowanl 
combination of circarnstances arose an 
(‘Vent of tbe last iinportan<‘C in after 
times to the British empire. (h*orge 
IV, reigned just ten years after liis 
accession to the throne, the Duke of 
Clarence only seven ; and hui demise 


[rnAP. X, 

opened the succession to ortr jiresent 
gracious Sovereign, then an infant in 
the ai'ins, who, uniting the courage and 
spirit of iicr Plantagenet and Stuart, to 
the judgment and integi’ity of her Han- 
overian ancestors, has again bound, in 
ti*oubled times, all Iniarte to the throne, 
and spread through her entire subjects 
tJie noble feelings of disinterested loy- 
alty. The sec^uel of this History will 
show of what incalculable importanci* 
it was that, at a time when eveiy crown 
in Europe was shaking on the brow of 
its wearer, and the strongest monarch- 
ies were crumbling in the dust, a Queen 
should have been on the British throne, 
whose \irtnes had inspiivirthe respect, 
while her intrepidity had awakened the 
admiration of all her siibjt‘cts, ami who, 
like lier iiiu'estress Queen Miiiy, was 
regarded with warmer feelings of elii- 
i valrous devotion than any king, how 
eminent soi'.ver, v'niild have, been ; (or 
towards hei’, to all that could command 
rt'Spect ill the other sex wore united 

“ The fcallanfi’j of luuu 
lij iovuluM wouian’b cause.” 

41. The English w(‘iv soon mad^ 
aware on iiow ]uecarious a (botuig the 
succession to the throm* uas jiJjccd, 
and how soon they miglit ha^e (o 
mourn a ftetond death amfmg Ihcfr 
monarehs. Hardly had the new King 
ascended* tlie throne, wlnin he was 
sebed with a violent attack of iiitlam- 
matioii in the chest, wiii<di was th(‘ 
iiidfe alainiing, from its being the 
same coinjdaint which liad so recent- 
ly proved fatal to the Duke of Kent. 
For several days his life W’lis in immi- 
nent danger, and almost de.spaired of: 
hut at length the sticngth of his <‘on 
stitution, and the skill of his jdiysi- 
ciaiis, trinnijilied over the virulence of 
the (lis<*use, and the alanniiig syiuji- 
tonj8di'>:ippear»‘d. He long continued, 
however, V(‘ry W'eak, from the eo])ioii.s 
bh'edings which he had undergone : 
and when his royal father was laid in 
the grave at Wiiid.sor, on the lOtli 
Fehrnaiy, the highest in station was 
absent and the Duke of York was 
chief mourner. 

42. Parliament met again, after the 
prorogation, on the 17th Fcbniaiy- 
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By the Constitution, tht* House of 
(bmnions must be dissolved witbin 
six months after the demise of the 
King, and the state of the public busi- 
jKvss rendered it advisable that this 
should take ])lace as soon as possible, 
171 order to get it over by the ordinary 
tiiiio of prorogation. 1 1 was indispen- 
sable, however, for Ministers to obtain 
some votes in sujiply betore the House 
was dissolved ; and, in doing so, they 
I'ceeived early warning of a senotis 
(liilh iilty w’hie.h awaited them at the 
vcny threshold of their career as minis- 
lei-s of the now monarch. Hitherto 
(^>ueen (’aroline had been yirayedfor in 
the liitnrgyas the Princess of Wales, i 
Ihit as the King wjis determined never, 
under any (‘ircumstiiiices, to acknow- 
h'dge her as (.,)ueeu of England, it w'os 
ileeiiied indispensable to make a stand 
at tbe very outscit ; and, aeeordingly, 
her naum was omitted in the Liturgy 
by uii order of the PiL’y Couneil. This 
gave rise to an ominous question in the 
lltuisc of Commons a few days after. 
Mr Humo asked, on the 181h Fehni- 
arv, whether the allowance of £85,000 
■1 year, hitlnuto made to her Royal 
liighnesjs, was to be eontiiiue<I ; and 
Lord (Jastlereagh hanng answered in 
Ihe allirmative, no further notice of 
the subJtHjt took })hice, tiiough Mr 
llrouglium, lier chief legal a<lvist^'r, W'as 
present, and harl made a viohlit, attack 
on the Government. But on the *21.st, 
’I'dien a motion w'us made that the 
{ louse should resolve itself into a e<%n- 
niittee of supply, Mr Hume again in- 
trodiK'ed the subject, Jind snid that, 
uithuiii finding fault with nn.y exer- 
( ihC of the yirerogative, on the jmrt oj 
the Sovereign, as head of the Cluireh, 
he might be p*niiittcd to ask w’hy an 
luldress of condolenee and congratula- 
tion had not been voteni to her ISlajesty 
on her accession to the throne, and to 
cx])ress his regiet at the maimer in 
wliicli she had been treated. Was slie 
to he left a beggar upon the Clontinent, 
and the Queen of England to be throwm 
a needy supjiliant on the cold charity 
of foreign princes.? Something defi- 
nite should be fixed in regard to the 
future provision for her. 

43. The speech of Air Brougham on 


this occasion was very remarkable, and 
seemed to presage, as he was the Queeif a 
Attorney-(»©nci*al, a more favourablo 
issue to this unhappy division than 
could have been at first anticipatei 
He deemed it unnecessary to lay any 
stress oif the omission of her name*, 
in the Liturgy, or lier being called by 
the King’s ministers in this debate an 
** exalted persouami” instead of Her 
Majesty. Was she not the w'edded 
wife of tin* Sovereign ? What she was 
called could not alter her position one 
way or other. These are trifles light as 
air, which can never render her situa- 
tion cither precarious or uncertain. If 
the fwlvisers of the Crown should be 
able to settle upon her what was ne- 
cessary to maintain her rank and dig- 
nity out of tbe civil list, tliere woulcl 
he no need to introduce her Majesty’s 
name. He had refused to listen to 
any sunnise ; he had shut his ears to 
all Tcpoils ; he knew nothing of any 
delicate investigations ; but if any* 
charge was preferred against h?.r Ma- 
jr*sty, he would be prepared to meet it 
alike as her Majesty's conhdential ad- 
viser'. and as an independent mtinibej* 
of Parliliment. 

44. Nothing further followed on this 
eonv'ersatiou, and Parliament, having 
been prorogued to the 13th March, was 
next day dis.solved, and writs Lssued 
for the cleetiou of a new Parliament to 
meet on 27th April. But ere it could 
assemble the nation was hprror-struck 
by the discovery of one of the most 
atrocious murderous e.ouspiraeies that 
ever di.sgraced the annals of mankind, 
and wljich w as only prevented from end- 
ing in the massacre of the whole Cabinet 
by the timitUty or treachery of one of 
the ineinhei*s df tlie gang, who rev<*ale(l 
the plot to the (iovernment. This 
was the Cato Strekt Conspiracy, 
w'liieh may W'ell take its place beside 
the worst outbreaks of Italian crime, 
nnd show'ed to what frightful extremi- 
ties the English mind, when violently 
excited by ])olitical passions, is ca})- 
able of being led. The author of the 
lot vras Arthur Thistleivood, w’ho w'as 
om in 1770, had received a tolerable 
education, and had seived both in tho 
militia and in a West India regiment. 
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He soon, however, resigned his cx)m- 
mission, and, notwithstanding the war, 
succeeded in making his way to Paris, 
where he arrived shortly after the fall 
uf Robespierre. He there embraced all 
the extravagant idtjas which the Re- 
volntiott had^ caused to gerAiiuate in 
France,* and he niturucd to England 
firmly persuaded that the first duty of 
a patriot was to massacre tlie Oovern- 
meut, and overturn all existing institu- 
tions. He was (uigaged in Watson’s 
<ionspiracy, alremly mentioned, and, 
like him, acquitted in the face of dis- 
tinct proof, from the indict- 

ment having bt^on kid for high trea- j 
son, whii h was straining a x^oint, in- 1 
stead of conspiracy and riot, as to 
which the evidence was clear. On his 
acquittal he sent a challenge to Loixl 
SWmoutli, for which ho wa.s handed 
over to the civil autlioritics, by whom 
he WiLs sentencxd to a year’s imprison- 
ment. Ho came out of prison at its 
expiration thirating for vengeance, and 
burniAg with revolutionary ptissiouH, 
at tlio very time when the “ Manches- 
ter massacre,” as it was called, had 
excited sucli a ferment in the country, 
and ho immediately engaged “himself 
in the furtherance of a conspiracy, the 
objo('.t of w'hicli was to Timrder the 
^klinisters and overturn the Govern- 
ment. >' 

45. He .soon succeeded, in that pe- 
riod of excitement, in collecting a baud 
of conspirators as deteriniuod and reck- 
less as himself— men tit, indeed, “ tft 
disturb the peace of the whole world,” 
though certainly not to rule it when 
'tis wildest.” Ings, a butcher ; J[)avid- 
son, a ci^olo; lli’unt and Tidd, shoe- 
makers, w'cre his princjnal associates, 
but with them were collected forty or 
iifty more, w'ho were to be employed 
in the execution of their designs. They 
met twice a-day, during Februaiy, in a 
hired room near Gray’s Inn Lane, and 
their first design was to murder the 
King, but this w'as soon laid aside for 
the massacre of his ministers, who w'ere 
to be despatched aex>arately in their 
own houses. On Saturday, Februaiy 
1 9th, their plans were arranged. Forty 
men were to be set apart for these de- 


tached raiiixiers, and whoever faltered 
in the great work was to atone for it 
with his life ; while a detachment was, 
at the vsatne tinnj, to wiixe twopieces of 
artillery stationed in Gray’s Inn, and 
six in the artillery-ground. The Man- 
sion House was to be immediately at- 
tacked, and a provisional government 
established there, the Bank assaulted, 
and London set on fire in several places. 
But this design w'as modified, in cou- 
sequence of information given by Ed- 
wai’ds, one of their number, who after- 
w^ards revealed the conspiracy, that 
the whole Cabinet was to dine at I^ord 
Harrowby 's in (busvenor S(|uare. This- 
tlewood immediately ju'opoised to mur- 
der tlicin all at once when assembled 
there, which was fisseuted to; ‘Mbr,” 
said he, “os there has not been a din- 
ner for so long, thei*e will no doubt be 
foiiitceii or sixteen there ; and it w ill l)c 
a rare haul to murder th£m nil tmfcth^. ” 
46. In pursuance of this plan, tw'o 
of llie eoiispirators w’cre stationed in 
Grosveiior 8(piar(* to see what w'os going 
on there ; and a room w^as taken ttbn\’o 
ft stiildc in (’ato Street, off the Fldge- 
w'are Koad, where the conspirators wee-* 
to assemble on the afternoon of tb<^ 2'/d 
I’ebmaiy, when the diniar at Jioed 
Hurrowby’s was to take piace. Tlic 
only ac(jc»s to tbi.s rrjom, which Wt*s 
large enough to hold thirty ])er.s<uis 
was by a*iadd(T, which led up to a trH]i- 
door, and the t o, at six in tlie evening, 
Thistlowood, and tw^fjnty - four of the 
conspirators, fully armed, were ftsscin- 
bled. It was arranged tliat one of the 
conspirators wus to call at Lord Har- 
row* by ’s with a note when the t»arly 
^'cre at dinner, ami on tlie door benig 
opernd the wdiolc w'ere to rush in, mur- 
der tlie Ministers, and as trophies of 
their success bring out the beads of 
Sidmoutli and Oa.stlereag]i, for 
which ]>urpo.sc l)ags were provided. 
Meanwhile the cavalry burmcks in 
[ King Street, Foi*tman Stpitti'C, were to 
be f«»t on fire by throwing hre-balls into 
the stniw depbt, and tlie Bank and 
Mansion House attmiked by those left 
in the city. Everything was in readi- 
ness, arras and ammunition provided, 
fire-balls prepared, tlio ti'easonabJe pro- 
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c^laiiiation ready, and at half-past seven 
tlie conspirators were arming them- 
Kulvea in tlie Cato Street loft by the 
light of two small candles. But mean- 
while Minister's had information of 
their designs from the infomiation of 
Edwards, who had nivealed tlie whole 
conspiracy, and instead of dining at 
l,ord Harrowby’s tliey dined together 
privately in Downing Street. The 
preparations for the dinner at liord 
Harrowby’s, however, were allowed to 
]»rocecd without any iiiternijitiou, and 
a jiarty of fourteen police, under that 
,ihle police magistwite, Mr Birnie, pro- 
cccdiil to the place of r<indezvous, where 
it had been arranged they were Ui be 
supportisd by a detachment of the Cold- 
stream Guards. The Guards, however, 
^'^51X3 not ready to start instantly when 
lliniie callt3d Avith the police at their 
barracks, and in con8o<mencc, thinking 
not a moment was to be lost, that in- 
trepid otficer hastened on with his four- 
Tceii polic43mcn alone.* 

47. Thclirst of tlie police who ascend- 
I'd the trap -stair was an active and 
brave otlicer, named Smithers, who, 
iJie inoineiit he got to tlie top of the 
luildei, called on the conspirators to 

^ The delay in getting the detachment of 
Foot Guards remly when Birnie <iiilled at the 
twirrocks with tlie i»ohcp, was idit owing to 
any wnnt of zeal or activity on Uie jiart of 
that gallant i-orps, the detaclnnen^of which, 
tinder their noble, leader. Captain Fitzi'la- 
rence, Indiaved with the iitiirost spirit, and 
Tendered essential servieo in the afirav wJien 
Uw y did coiiie up. It arose from a dltl'eiiisnt 
meaning being atiaidied by uiihtary men and 
ei^ iliima to the words, “rt»ady to tuni out at a 
moiueut’s warning. " The foniier understood 
tlu'.se woiiis to mean, “ready to take their 
I<]:icea in tile, and be told olf,” when ordered 
To do so, tbe latter, ready to fncfahoulan^ 
ii-nrrh sfmtffht out of thf barrack gate. The 
tiiilereuce should be known, and is often at- 
tt Tided W'llh inii»ortani consi queneea In tins 
iiistanc,e, if the Guards had i>een drawn up and 
told otl in tlie bjirraek-yord, and inarched out 
With Biniie the mmuent he arrived, the wdiole 
cotiHpirators would at once have been taken 
)'i the loft, and perliaps no lives lost. They 
liAd been orderod'to Ihi in readiness to start 
•d a luoTuent’s wuiniiig, bnt some little time 
W'aa lost in jmttiug them in their places and 
Iclling off. An<»tlier instnuce will occur in 
the sequel of this Ilisiory, wliere a sunilar 
miBuiuIeratanding as to the meaning of these 
ords betw'cen the magistrates and military 
caaioncd the loss of three lives. 
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surrender. As they refused to do $o, 
he advanced to seize Thistlewood, a^d 
was by him run through the body and' 
immediately fell. The lights were in- 
stantly extingiiished, and a fi-igWnl 
cpnflict began in the dark between the 
jiolice of&sers and the gang, in the 
course of which some dashed headlong 
down the trap-stair, and others, includ- 
ing Thistlewood, made their escape by 
the back windows of tlie loft. At this 
critical moment tlie Foot Guards, thirty 
in number, came up with fixed bayo- 
nets, and, hastening in double-quick 
time to the door of the stable, anived 
there as some of the conspirators were 
rushing out. Captain Fitzckrence, 
who was at their head, advanced to 
seize the sentinel at the door, who in- 
stantly aimed a pistol at his head, the 
bad of which was averted by his cover- 
ing Sergeant Logge, whom itwoundeil. 
Fitzdarence upon this ordered bis men 
to follow him into the stable, himself 
leading the way. He was met by 
mulatto, who aimed a blow at him with 
a cutlass, which one of the soldiers 
warded off with his musket. Both 
these, men w ere made prisouei's. They 
then mounteti the ladder, and five men 
were secured in the loft, making, wdth 
those previously taken by the police, 
nine in all. The rest, iu the darkness 
and coiifusi^ni, had escaped, among 
w horn was Thistlewood ; but a reward 
of £1000 having been offered for his 
apprehension, he was lua^o prisoner 
me following morning in nis bed. 

48. The Ministem, whose lives had 
been saved by the discovery of this 
conspiracy, returned tlianks publicly 
in St Taul's a few days after, and the 
whole re.si>ectable classes in the country 
were horror-struck at the intelligence, 
Thistlewood, lugs, Tidd, Bnin^ and 
Da viilson, were arniigned for high trea- 
son on the 17th of April, found guilty, 
and .sentenced to death, on proof wdiich, 
though consisting in part of* the testi- 
mony of two of the conspirators who 
wrere tiik^ as king’s evidence, was so 
coiitirmcd by tlie police officers, mili- 
tary, and others engaged in the cap- 
ture, that not a doubt could exist of 
their guilt. Five were sentenced to 
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transportation for life, and one, after 
sentence, received a free pardon. In- 
deed, so far from denying their guilt, 
TMstlewood and Brunt gloried in it at 
their trial, aUeging tliat assassination 
was fully justifiable in the circum- 
stances, and that it was a fit r*'tribution 
for the high treason coinmitteil against 
the people by the Manchester mas- 
sacre. * They wen* cxceutod on the 1st 
May, in presonco of an immense crowd 
of spectators,- many of whom evinced 
a warm sympathy with their fate. 
They behaved with great firmness in 
tlii'ir last moments, exhibiting that 
mixture of stoicism and mffianistn so 
eoiiimon in persons engaged in political 
conspiracies. All attempts to awaken 
them to any sense of religion or feelings 
of repentance failed, except with Da- 

^ ‘‘High treason was coimnittod against the 
jHiople at Manchester, but justico was ploscd 
against the niutllated, t^ie uuiitied, and tbe 
friends of those who were upon that occasion 
indiscriminately mjissacrcd The Piiiicc, by 
the advice of Ida Ministers, thanked the luiir- 
derera,* still reeking in the gore of their vic- 
tims. If one sparlc of honour, if ono of 
independence, still glimnicTcd in tliebri^l^ts 
of EngltaUmon, they would have risen as one 
man. Insurrection then lH}t*amt* a public duty, 
and the blood of the victims should have been 
the watchword for vengeance on their mur- 
derers. Albion is still m the chains of slavery 
I quit it without regret. I shaH soon be con- 
signed to the grave ; my ho^ will be immured 
beneath the sod Whore I first dreWobreatk 
My only sorrow is, that the «oil should be a 
theatre for slaves/ for cowards, and fordcs- 
j>ot4s, 1 disclaim any }>ersooftl motives. My 
every piinciplc was for tlie proaperity of my 
county. My*every feeling, the height of mi 
ambition, was for the welfare of iny starving 
countrymen. 1 keenly felt for their miseries : 
but when their iniscrirs were laughed at, and 
wdien, because they dared to express those 
mlMerics, they were massa<*red and, 

trampled upon, my became too in-' 

tense, and I resolved oh vengeumiel I *'fc- 
solvcd that the lives of the Instigators should 
be required to the souls of fJic murdered in- 
nocents.*'— f-rAiit/cwiood’s Addrtss before receiv- 
ing amtence. 

** Lords Castlcreagh and Bidmouth have 
been the cause of the death of mUltons. I 
conspired to put them out of the world, but 
I did not intend to commit high treason. In 
undertaking to kill them and their fellow- 
zninisters, I did not exjjeet to save my owii 
life : but I was determined to die a martyr in 
my country’s c^use, and to avenge the in- 
i)P(*ent blood shed at Manchester.” — Brunt's 
iSpeec/t before receiving sentence'; Ann. Beg. 
1820, 946, 947 ; Appendix to Chrgnide.^ 


vidRoii. “ In ten minutes,'’ said Ings, 
as he ascended tlio scaffold, “we shali 
know the great secret.” Tha frightful 
process of decapitating, prescnbt*d by 
tlio English law for cases of high trea- 
son, was executed, it is to be hoped for 
tlic last time, on their lifeless remains, 
amidst the shudders of the crowd, who 
were more horror- strack witli this relii^ 
of ancient barbarity than impressed 
with the guilt of the criminals. 

49. Hardly had the nation recov- 
ered from the shock arising from this 
atrocious (conspiracy, and its dreadful 
jiunishmont, when a fr(*sh alann of*a 
more serious and widespread nature 
liroke out in the north. I^otwith- 
standing the powers givqp to the ma- 
gistrates to suppnjss military training 
by the late Act, it still continued 
througli the wliole winter in tlui Wt'st 
Hiding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Dur- 
ham, and the neighbourhood of Gla.s- 
gow. All the vigilance of the magi.s- 
t rates was unable to detect or suppress 
thes(! alarming praetice<s, which evi- 
dently jiresagcil, at no distant period, 
a general insurrection against the 
Government. It was at first fixed for 
the 1st November, but adjoiirncHl tlien, 
and on various other occasions, in i^on- 
seijuence of the preparations pot being 
complete. ^ Meanwhile the midnight 
trilling went on without intexiniasiou 
onthehyis and moors, sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, so as 
to elude (liseovery or pursuit ; and ai 
Ici^h, all things being conceive*, d to 
be in. readiness, the insum*etion was 
an-anged to take place on the 2d April. 
*Tli(3 large military force, however, 
which was stationea in Lancashire and 
.^''orksliire, prevented any serious out- 
break: in tliat quarter, arid it ended in 
an Assembly of three hundred malcon- 
tents near Huddersfiidd, w ho dispersed 
on the I'umour of the aiiproach of a 
body of cavalry. But in Scotland 
affairs became more serious, and re- 
vealed at on(*e the precipice on the 
brink of which the nation stood, and 
the extraordinary sway which the lead- 
ers of tire movement had obtained 
over the working classes in tlio manu- 
facturing districts. 
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50. On Sunday morning, 2d April, 

a treasonable proii^lamatioti was found 
placarded over all tbe streets of Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Stirling, and the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, in the 
name of a provisional government, 
calling on the i>eople to desist from la- 
l>our ; on all njauiifacturers to close 
their workshops; on the soldiers to 
remember the glorious example of the 
Spanish troops ; and on all friends of 
their country to come forward and ef- 
fect a revolution by force, with a view 
to the establishment of an entire equal- 
ity of civil rights. Strange to say, 
this tr^onaWejproclamatioii, nnsign- 
tni, pro^M»di^ from an unknown au- 
thority, Wfl< widely obeyed. Work 
immediately ceased ; the manufactories 
were closed fi orn the desertions of their 
workmen ; the streets were filled with 
anxious crowds, eagerly expecting 
news from the south ; the sounds of 
iudnstr}^ were no longer heard ; and 
two hiuidred thousand persons in the 
busiest distri(‘ts of the country were 
thrown at once into a state of com])ul- 
sory idleness, by tlie mandates of an 
unseen und unknown power. Never 
was there a clearer proof how powerful 
an engine fear is to work upon the 
human heart — how niu^h its intluence 
is extended by the tSor bfemg awal«- 
ciicd from a source Of i^rili^n all •life 
ignorant. How tr^ are the words of i 
Tacitu.s, ** O'mne ignMani pro mapii- \ 
Ju'o and how well founded was the | 
boast of Marat, that with three htin- 1 
(Ired determined bravos he w’ould gcr\^- 1 
e,rn France, and cause three hundrodf 
thousand heads to fall. j 

51. Fortunately at tliis juncture tbf : 
energy of Government, and tJie spirit 
of the untainted parts of the country, 
were adecpiate to encounter the dan- 
ger. Volunteer and yeomanry corps 
had shoilly before been formed in va- 
rious districts ; regiments 800 strong 
had been, raised m E<linburgh and 
(Jlasgow% entirely clothed at their owui 
expense. S(]uadrons of yipomaiiry had 
been formed in both towns, and ths^ 
came forward at the approach of dan- 
g'T w’ith the most praisew'orthy alac- 
rity. At 2 p.M. on April 3, suinmon.scs 
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were despatched toi. the Edinburgh 
squadron, which was 99 strong, to as« 
stiinble in marching order; at 4p.m. 
97 were at4he a^inted rendezvous, 
and set out for Gflasgow.* Volunteer 
and yeoiyanry corps rapidly poured 
into that city ; in afew d^s 5000 men, 
of whom 2000 were horse, with eight 
guns, were assembled in it. The Crown 
officers hastened to Glasgow, ^and di- 
rected the proceedings. This great 
demonstration of moral and physical 
strength extinraishod the threatened 
insurrection. The expected movement 
in England did not take place; the 
appointed signal of the stopping of the 
liondon mail in vain was looked for : a 
tumultuous body of insurgents# which 
set out from Strathaven, in Ijonark- 
shire, melted away before they arrived 
m Glasgow ; another between Rilsym 
and J^alxirk was encountered atBonny- 
muir by a dctachlaentof fourteen hus- 
sars and fourteen of the Stirlingshire 
yeomanry, totally defeated, and nine- 
teen of their imml)er made prisoners. 

the week had elapsed the dan- 
ger i’as over j the insurgents saw they 
! w'G^n overmatched ; a rigorous search 
for anns in Glasgow revealed to them 
their w'oakness ; numerous arrests pa- 
ralysed all tile lUnveinents of the lead- 
ers, aa<^ sent jlUSinbers into Voluntary 
exile? xiie people gradually resumed 
their avocatts^s V this outbreak, 
w'hich at fii’^^ad appeared so threat- 
ening, was terminated with the sai - 
Hfice only of two men executed at 
Stirling, one at Glas^w', and seven or 
eight transported. But the rebellious 
spirit* of the luy^facturing districts 
was suppressed VA far more effectual 
and better way, •ivliich neither caused 

* Tlie author las much pleasure ip recording 
this just tribute to a fine anti slimed corpfc, 
ranks of whiclv, some of the happiest 
da^ of, his lifu have been spent. The £din- 
burgii squadron at that time, which was the 
successor of tliat in whicli Sir Walter Scott 
had served, and has immortalised,' contained 
several youxig men destined to distinguished 
eminence : among otliers, the late bord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, Hope; Mr Patrick Tytler, the 
historian of Scotland; Hr Lockhart, since 
editor of the Review: and Mr Fran- 

cis Grant, emoe,sQ eminent as a painter in 
London. 
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blood to flow aof a tear to fall. They 
weremorally slaughtered ; tlie strength 
of their opijoueuti^ their own weak- 
ness, was evinced in an xunnistakahle 
manner. The ancient spirit and loy- 
alty of the Scotch was slio;yrn in the 
most striking manner on this occasion : 
the flower of the youth in all the 
counties ranged themselves in anns 
around tlie standard of their country ; 
and Sir Walter Scott, whowj chivalrous 
spirit was strongly roused by these 
exciting events, boasted, in the pride 
of his heart, that at a public din- 
ner of 800 gentlemen in Edinburgh, 
presided over by the Marquess of 
Huntly, there were gentlemen enough 
assembled to have raised 50,000 men 
in arms. * 

52. Parliament met, after the gone- 
rSi election, on 21st April. Its results 
had made no material difference in the 
resjHictive strength of parties, but, if 
anything, strengthened the ministerial 
ranks^ — the usual result of public dis- 
turbances, which awaken men to a 
sense of the necessity of supiKjrting 
the Government, whatever it is, which 
is intrusted with the duty of repress- 
ing them. One distinguished member 
<»f the House, however, Mr GaArrAX, 
never took his seat in the new Parlia- 
ment, and expired soon after the ses- 
sion commenced. He was the last of 
that bright band of patriots, who, 
warmed into life by the groat struggle 
for Irish independence in 1782, 
the chains in which that country bad 
so long been held by England first 
began to be broken, were, after the 
Union, transferred to the British Par- 
liament, which they caused to re- 
« 

* “ We have silenced the •Scottieh Whig’ 
for our time, and. I think, drawn the flower 
of Scotland round the King end Constitution. 
Litemlly I do not exceed the mark, when 
Lord Huntly, our Cock of the North, as he 
is called, presided over 800 gentlemen, there* 
was influence and following enough among us 
to raise 50,000 men, property enough to equip 
and pay them for a year, young men not un- 
acquainted with anns enough to discipline 
them, and one or two experienced generals 
to command them. I told this to my Whig 
friends who were bullying me about the 
popular voice — and added, they might l>egin 
wlum they like4, we were as ready as they 
- Sir Walter Scott to Lord Sidmooth, ITth 
February 1S21; SidmouWs Lije, iil S43. 


SQxmd with strains of eloquence rarely 
before heard within its walls. 

58. He was not so luminous in his 
exposition of facts as Pitt, nor so ve- 
hement in his declamation as Fox ; 
but in burning thoughts, generous feel- 
ings, and glowing language, he was 
sometimes superior to either. Occa- 
sional passages in his speeches, when 
noted or repeated, are perhaps the 
nest and most imaginative pieces of 
eloquence in the English language. 
It was justly observed by Sir James 
Mackintosh, in moving a new writ for 
Dublin, which he had long represented, 
that he was perhaps the only man re- 
corded in history who had obtained 
equal fame and influence in two assem- 
blies differing from each other in such 
e.ssential respects as the English and 
Irish Parliaments. Forty years before 
his death, he had betm voted a grant 
to purchase an estate, by the Irish 
Parliament, in consideration of his 
eminent national services — a thing un- 
known in an individual not connected 
with the public establislinients. He 
had been at iirst a decided opponent, 
but afteiwards a waim snpjiorter of 
the Union, hoping, as ho himself ex- 
pressed it, that Ireland, instead of rts 
ceiving laws from England, should 
henceforth’ take an equal share with 
her in legislating for the united empire. 
It is only to be regretted that his gen- 
ius, great as it was, had been through 
life aiiefly directed to an unattainable 
object The indejiendence of Ireland 
was the chief aspiration of his mind, 
%nd he lived to see that it w^as hopeless. 
He said, in his figurative and beautiful 
language, “ 1 have sat by its cradle, 1 
have follow'fid its hearse. ” Plence his 
name, with the exception of tlie U nion 
and the shackles burst in 1782, is 
linked with no great legislative irii- 
pi-ovement in his native country ; for 
Catholic emancipation, of which he 
was the strenuous and able advocate, 
has failed, by the admission of its 
warmest supporters, to prove such. 
It is rcmai-kable that tlie Irish or Celtic 
character, gifted, often beyond the 
Anglo-Saxon, with the brightest ima- 
ginative qualities, has in general been 
found deficient in that practical turn 
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and intuitive sagacity which is neoes- 

ancf that, amidst all of 

their genius, we are too often reminded 
of the elegant allegory told of the Duke 
of Orleans, ^t every fairy invited to 
Ills christening sent him a gift of per- 
son, genius, or fortune ; but that one 
old fairy, to whom no invitation had 
been given, sent one fatal present— 
that he should be unable to make any 
use of them. 

64. One of the first measures adopt- 
ed by Government, with the sanction 
of Parliament, w^as the increase of tlie 
yeomanry force, which was so much 
augment^ that before the end of the 
year it amounted to nearly 35,000 men, 
all animated with the best spirit, and 
for the most part in a suqirising state 
of discipline and efficiency. "W itliout 
doubt, it takes above a year to make a 
good horse-soldier ; but it often excites 
the wonder of military officers bow 
quickly men of intelligence and spirit, 
such as usually compos*» the yeomanry 
rorps, if previously al)le to ride, acquire 
the rudiments of skill even in the 
i-avalry service ; and still more, liow 
uickly their horses learn it. The Duke 
of Wellington recommended that the 
militia should be called out through- 
out the kingdom ; but this was thought 
not advisable, probiibly becauie it was 
iloiibtfiil how far, in the manufacturing 
districts, such a force could be relied 
on. Two thousand men, however, w^e 
added to the marines, which rendered 
disposable an equal amount of the i*e- 
gular force stationed in the garrison 
seaport towns. Such was the vigour 
of Ijord Sidmouth in following up the< 
measures for the increase of the yeo- 
manry force, that the King happily 
said of him, “If England is to be pre- 
served England, the arrangements he 
has made will lead to that pi-eserva- 
tiou.” Without doub^ the powerful 
volunteer force, organised especially 
ill the manufacturing districts at this 
period, ami the decisive dcinoiistrn- 
tioa it afforded of moral and physical 
•sticngtli on the part of the Govern- 
mout, was the chief cause of Great 
PriUin es(;aping an alanuing convul- 
iiioTi, at the time when tli(i spirit of 


revolution was proving so fatal to 
monarchy in so many of the Continen-^ 
tal states. 

65. The revenue for the year fell 
considerably ^ort of what had been 
anticipate^, the natural consequence 
of the general distress which prevailed 
in the country. Mr Alderman Hey- 
gate, who had so strenuously resisted 
the resumption of cash jjayments in 
the preceding year, did not f;^ to point 
out the contraction of the currency as 
the main cause of that deficiency.* 
Great disputes, as usual, took place af 
to the real amount of the revenue., as 
compared with the expenditure ; but it 
appeai'ed upon the whole evident that 
the revenue had fallen above a million 
.short of what had been anticipated, and 
that instead of tlie expected real sinkf 
iiig-fund of £5,000,000, no reduction 
in the public debt had taken place, 
os the unfunded debt had decreased 
£2,000,000, and the funded debt in- 
creased by exactly the same sum. • The 
revenue for 1820 and 1821 exhibited, 
without any cliange in taxation, and 
the most strenuous efforts at economy 
on the part of Government, decisive 
evidence of the labouring state of the 
finances of tlie countiy, and took away 
all hopes of making, during peace, any 
serious impression on th® public debt. 
The details are of little practical im- 

ortanee in a work of general history ; 

ut the res\ilt is so, as demonstrating 
l^w entirely the effects had corre- 
S]>onded to what had been predicted as 
to the effects of the currency bill pa.ssed 

* ** Let the House contrast the quantity of 
the ciiiiulatiiig medium wliich was floating in 
the couDti-y in May 1818, with the amount in 
cireuliition in the«same month in the present 
year. In the issue of Bank of England notes 
tlieie had been a diminution of £4,000,000 ; 
in the issue of country liaiik notes tliere hud 
been a diminutiem of £5,000,000. The total 
diminution in that short period bad been 
£9,000,000, a sum amounting to more than one- 
sixth «t the whole circulation of the country. 
Thu state of the exchange during that period 
had bi'en almost unifonnly in our favour, but 
not a single lueee of gold had made its ap- 
pijaranee to ivi^lace the notes which had bean 
withdrawn. Threo-lourths ol the distress of 
the country vras to Ih) ascnlwd to the haste 
with wlijt*li so large a proriortioii as £9,1KK),000 
hud been withdrawn from the circnlatioiL" — 
Mr UfcYOATK's Spuech^ June 19, ItiJO; Purl. 
Uch.f 1 . 1178, new seiles. 
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so nnanimoady in tBe preceding year are made up. It is no more necessary 
by both Hooses of Parliament.* to prove that the sun's rays will give 
66. The Parliamentary debates of light and warmth, than that the lainp 
1820 embmoe fewer tQ|uc6 than usual of knowledge will illuminate and hu- 
of general moment, in<^conse(|^d^ of manise the mind. But the subject, as 
the engrossing interest of tije Jajboeed- all others in which the feelings of lar^ 
ings regarding the Queen, to be im- bodies of men are warmly interested, 
mediatmy noticed. But thi'ce subjects is beset with difficulties ; and Mr 
of lasting importance were brought Brougham's speech was replete with 
forward — namely, that of general edu- valuable information on it. His pro- 
cation, introduced by Mr Brougham ; ject, which w’as for the establishment, 
the disfranchisement of Grampound, as in Scotland, of a school, maintained 
W Loud John Russell ; and Free by tl>e public fhnds, in every pariah, 
Trade, by Mr Wallace of the Board of failed cniefly from its proposing to 
Trade. On the first point it is super- connect the schools with the Estab- 
fiuous to give the speeches, even in an lished Church, which at once lost for 
libbreviateJ form, because the subject it the support of all the Dissenterat 
is one upon which the minds of all men But the facts which he had collected 

* Tlie revenue of Great Britain and Ireland for 1820 and 1821 stood tlms 

INCOM& 

1830- Net I(rtl-Net . 

£10,743,189 £11,476.259 

28,622,248 28,941,629 

6,794,866 6,85.3,986 

. . 8,313,148 8,192,301 

. . 1,692,636 1,621,326 

1,323,893 1,781,231 

. . 127,820 186,077 


lioans from Binking Fuud, 


£57,804,050 

17,292,544 

£58,108,855 

18,833,788 

Total, 

Of which was Irish Revenue, 

. 

£74,597,195 

3,905,899 

£71,937,688 

8,672,419 

National Debt ahd Binking Fund, 
Unfunded, Debt, Ireland, 

Civil LisVw<! » . 

Civil Government, Scotland, . 
Jjesser Payments, 

Navy, 5 . 

Ordnance, 

Army, , , . . 

Miscellaneous, . 

Foreign Loans, £c.. 

K.VPKNDITUBE. 

• . w 

t a * 

im 

£47,070,927 
1.849,219 
2,134,213 
182,080 
438,339 
6,387,799 
1.401,585 
8,in26,423 
2,616,700 
W,3,57 

£47,18(),171 

2,219,602 

2,268,940 

183,077 

476,873 

6,943,879 

1,337.923 

8,932,779 

3,870,042 

48.464 

• 

M.\T10N^. DEBT 

Unfunded Debt, • ^ . 

Debt Redeemed by Binking Fuud to 5111 .Tanuary 1821, 
Unredeemed Debt at ditto, .... 
Annual Interest;— 

Funded Debt, ..... 

Sinking Fund, . . . , 

—Ann. Reg, 1821, 254, 271 ; and 1822, 319, .325. 

£71,007,648 

£37,042,433 

399,560,101 

772,006,898 

31,450.128 

16,649,614 

£72,861,756 

£86,244.726 

809,858,449 

795,812,767 

81,4.50,128 

16,649,514 


t “No scheme of popular education can ever'beromo national in this country, which 
gives the management of schools and appointment of masters to the Cliurch. whilr 
Dissenters constitute a large proportion ol the Inhabitants in almost every district, and 
especially in the most populous, where the Dissenters bear their ftill share in such edu- 
cation os already exisK This difficulty was immediately fatal to Mr Brougham’s mea- 
sure, and has been so in every scJieme proposed in succeeding years; the meml^rH of 
the Established Cliurch insisting on direct religious instruction as a part of the plan, 
and the Dissenters refusing to subject thoir children to tlie religious instruction of the 
Church, or to pay for a system from whieli their children are necessarily excluded.’'— 
Hiss Maetineau^s Thirty Years of Peace, i. 265. 


CiLstoms, , 

Excise, .... 
Stamps, 

Lands Assessed, including Ireland, 
PoSt-Office, 

Ijcsser Imposts, 

Hereditary Revenue, 
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were of lasting value in the great cause 
of moral and social improvement. 

67. According to Mr Brougham’s 
statement, there were then 12,000 par- 
ishes or chapelries in England; of 
these, 3500 had not a vestige of a 
school, endowed or unendowed, and 
the people had no more means of edu- 
cation than the Hottentots or the Caf- 
fres. Of the remainder, 8000 had en- 
dowed schools, and the remaining 5500 
^v'c^e provided only with unendowed 
schools, depending entirely on the cas- 
ual and fleeting support of the parents 
of the children attending them. The 
niimher of children annually lecciving 
education at aU the scliools, week-day 
and Siiriday, was 700,000, of whom only 
000,000 were at da 3 ’'-schools, where re- 
gular attendance was given and disci- 
pline enforced. Fifty thousand were 
estimated as the number educated at 
home, making in all 750,000 annually 
under tuition of one soli; or another, 
which, taking the population of Eng- 
land at 9,640,000, the amount by the 
ei'iisus of 1811, was alwut one-ffteenth 
of the whole population. But in reality 
t)ie population of England was proved, 
ly the census taken in the succeeding 
year, to be iionsiderably greater than he 
supposed, for it amounted to no less 
than 11,260,000, besides 470, QOO in the 
!i!'my, navy, and mercantile sea-service. 
Thus the real proportion receiving edu- 
eatioii was not more than mie-seve li- 
ft nilh of the entire iKipulatiori ; a small 
ligure for a coiintiy boasting so great 
an amount of intelligence and civilisa- 
tion, for in many countries with less 
pretensions in these resjiects the tiro- 
portion was much higher. In Scotland 
the proportion at that period was be- 
tween one -ninth and one -tenth; in 
Holland it was one-tenth ; in Switzer- 
land, one-cightli ; in Pni8sia,one-tenth ; 
ill Austria, one-eleventh. In P'rance — 
to its disgrace be it said — the propor- 
tion was still one tweiiiy-eighth only, 
though 7200 new schools had l^en 
opened in the last two years. But 
though England presented a much 
more favourable Ba|)ect, yet there the 
tlehciency was very great ; for the total 
< hildren requiring education were about 
1,000,000, and as 750,000 only wei'e at 


any place of education, it followed that 

250.000 persons, or a quarter of the 
entire juvenile population, were yearly 
growing up without any education 
what^yiw.* 

dS.ym/is ahnstdantly evident from 
these and the same has been 

proved in other countries^ that no re- 
liance can be placed on the voluntary 
system' for the support of education, 
and that unless the means of instruc- 
tion are provided at the public expense, 
the education of the people will ^ways 
be in a most unsatisfactoiy state, and 
its blessings in a considerable portion 
of society wholly unknown. Whatever 
ministers to the physical necessities or 
pleasures of the people is easily rend- 
ered self-supporting. There is no need 
of state support for butchers, liakem^ 
or spirit - dealem ; but it is otherwist# 
with what tends to their moral im- 
provement or social elevation. These 
can never be safely left to private sup- 
port, for this plain reason, that a large 
portion of society, and that the wery 
one which most stands in need of then^ 
is wholly insensible to their value, 
and will pay nothing for their further- 
ance. * Had the projwrty which once 
belonged to the Church still remained 
in its hands, and been righteously ad- 
ministered, it might have solved tlio 
ditflculty, l>eoause it Was .adequate to 
the gratuitous support whole 

religious and educational institutions 
roi^uisitc for the country. But as so 
Iwge a part of it had been sfized on by 
private cupidity, and been alienated 
from the Church at the Reformation, 
this precious resource was lost, and 
nothing*remaiued but assessment, and 
^tliere the diliiculty at once is felt. 

* Mr Brongluim stated that in endowed 
schools lfi5,482 children were educated, and 

490.000 in unendowed, besides 11,000 who 
might he allowed for the unendowed schools 
ill 150 parishes, ftoiii which no returns had 
been obtained. Of this nuiiibor .*^,000 were 
at dame schools, where only tlie indimenKs 
of education were taught. Small as the pro- 
portion of educated children was, it had only 
iHJcome’ such as it was of late ytiars, for of 
the total educated about 200,000 were at 1620 
Lancasterian schools, which only began to 
be estaolished in 1803, so that before that 
time not more than one - twentieth of the 
population was annually receiving instrac- 
tion.— .dttn. JUg. 1820, 50. 
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5E. At Er 9 t it apptilars easy to 
sc^ye the dil^\uty by sunply estab- 
lishinff a sehoox-iate in eveiy parish, to 
be ooueoted along with the poor-rate 
and prison-rate, andn^ch, ata trifling 
cost to the commnhity, would aflford 
to the children of aU adequate means 
of instmctibn. This was what Lord 
Brougham proposed in England, and 
which has been long established with 
great success in America. But a diffi- 
culty, which has hitherto been found 
insurmountable, lies at the very thresh- 
old of the question in this country, 
which is the more serious that it arises 
from the combined sincere convictions 
and selfish jealousies of the ministers 
of religion and their zealous followers. 
What religion is to be taught ? Is it 
to be the Episcopalian, &tholic, or 
dissent? If the last, which Dissent, 
for their name is legion ? So great is 
this difficulty, that it has hitherto been 
found insumountable both in EiigUmd 
or Ireland, and caused all attempts at 
a general systepi of etlucation to fail 
Each sect not only gives no support to 
any attempt to establish any general 
system of education connected with 
any other sect, but meets it with the 
most strenuous opposition. Nor is 
this surprisini', for each considers its 
own tenets and forms the ones most 
conducive to temporal wellbeing— and 
not a few, the only portals to eternal 
salvation. 

60. Scotland is the exception. Its 
parochial Schools were established >a 
1696, when the fervour of the Refor- 
mation in a community jis yet only 
agi’icultural had produced an unusual 
degree of unanimity on religious sub* 
jects, and the burden was laid entirely 
on the landholders, l^tpgmeral hool- 
rate could by possibility succeed if in- 
troduced for the first time now, in the 
divided state of the religious world in 
that country. The ditliculty might 
j)erhaps be solved by simply levying a 
rate, and dividing it in each parish, 
for the support of schools, in propor- 
tion to the number of families belong- 
ing to each considerable persuasion ; 
and possibly this is the way in which 
alone the diflficulty can ultimately be 
overcome. In urbtm parishes, at least. 


where the evils of wtot of education 
for the poor are most strongly felt, it 
would be ea^ to establish in every 
school a room or rooms, in which the 
elementsof secular education are taught 
to sll, while in AU adjoining aiNurtment 
the children of the different persua- 
sions are in succession instructed on 
religious subjects by their respective 
religious teachers. A general rate 
nii^t be levied on all for the support 
of the teachers in the first ; a special 
rate on those professing each persua- 
sion for the instruction in the last. 
This is done by common consent in 
several achools in manufactories in 
Scotland, and is generally practised in 
America with perfect success. Tho 
system apimrs complicated, but it is 
perhaps the only way in which the 
oifliculties connected with the subject 
can be obviated, or a general assess- 
ment for educational purposes be ri - 
conciled with the sincere, and thercfoii^ 
respectable, scruples of the serious j.>oi ■ 
tiou of the conimutiity. 

61. But supiK)sing this difficulty 
surmounted, another, and a yet mon- 
formidable one, remains behind, to th(' 
magnitude of which the world is only 
beginning to awaken. Wlieii the p o 
pie are educated, what is to be tionr* 
with them ? How is the country 1 > 
get on when so many mure are traim 1 
to and qualified for mtelloctiial laboui 
than can by po.ssibility find a subsist 
cnee, even b^ the most successful pro- 
so*'ution of any of its branches ? How 
is the conataiiily^ncrcusing multitud'* 
of well -educu ted persons, armed wilti 
the powers of intxdlect, stimulated by 
tho pressure of necessity, not restrain- 
ed by the possession of property, to ]>• 
disposed of, when no }»os.sible nioains ol 
providing for them but by physical hi- 
liour, which they abhor, c an be devised ^ 
How are to be prevented, in pe- 
riods of disMss, from becoming sedi- 
tiouR, audr#stening to the snggastioiis 
of the demagogues wdio never fail tt) 
appear in sUcm circumstances, who tell 
them tl^it aS their distresses are owing 
to the faulty institutions of society, 
and that under the roign of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, "they will a'l 
disappear before the ascending power 
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of the people t Perhape natare eihle It shohld be otheirwieei to it ie 
provided m antidote to this das^r by ISie ftffoe of edafiatinn tTini: tbi» 
in the Tory small nnmjber of mankmd tmaea of the apeciea ace to be worked 
compacatMy npon wton any, ei^en c^bvilmyolmitacyactBoflceeaitente. 
the moat general e^ratem of education The deaiiea eewiuent on information^ 
ean produce any impression. But witlithdbnaMmodl^ring,democi^ 
there ia another danger which is not ambition,iare the |peat moving powera 
so easily to be avoided. How, in such of nature ; and in the lasbdays of man, 
circumstances, is the balance of the as in the first, it ia by eating of the 
different classes of society to be pre* frnit of the tree of knowledge that he 
served, and the ^eat, but inert and is tom up from his native seats, and 
comparatively umnteilectual, mass of impelled by the force of his own de- 
the rural population to be hindered sires to obey the Divine precept to 
from falling under the dominion of the overspread the earth and subdue it. 
less numerous, but more Concentrated, 68. Another subject, destined in the 
more wealthy, and more acute inhabit end to be attended with paramount 
tants of towns? If they do become importance, though its moment was 
subjected to them, what is that but not perceived at Qiis time, was at the 
class - governmeut of the w^orst and same time introduced into Parliament, 
most dangerous, because the most nu* and showed how closely the growing 
mcrous and irresponsible, kind? And intelligence of an era' is connected witjn 
what is to he cxjKicted from it, but the the desire for an extension of politiciil 
entire sacrifice of the interests of the power. This was Pakuamkntauy 
couritry, by suc<!essive acts of the legia- Reform. Lord John Russell on 9th 
laturc, to those of towns ? England May introduced the subject by pro-* 
lias already f(‘lt these evils, but not to posing three resolutions : 1. Tmt the 
the degree that she otherwise would, people were dissatisfied with thof re- 
from tile invaluable vent which her presentation ; 2. That boroughs con- 
numerous colonies have afforded to her victetl of bribery should be disfran- 
surjiliis educated and indigent i>opula- chised ; and, S. That their members 
tiou; in America tiny have be«‘n wholly should be transferred to somepopu- 
unknown, because tile Far West has lib- lous place not represented. Urani- 
sorbed it all. |>ound had been convictid of bribery* 

62. These obseri'at ions are'not foreign in the last electi^ on so extensive a 
to a work of general history^ its sub- scale tliat it appeared in evidence that 
sc(]uent volumes will be little more “ perha}>s there might be two or threo 
liiaii a conimeiitarv on this text. And electors who had not received bribes.” 
without anticii>ating the march of bill disfiunchising tlie borough 
( Cents, which will- abundantly illus- passed without any opposition, but a 
trate them, it may oe observed that great division of opinion arose as to 
the maintensnee of des]jotic institii- the place to which the meml>ers for it 
tions ill a couiiliy of advancing iiitel- should be transferred. In the bill as 
ligcnice ia impossible ; that as know» it original^ stfrod, it was proposed 
ledge is power, so knowdedge will that they should be transmrred to 
ol)tain power ; that the 'wisdom of Leeds ; but the aristocratic party, in 
p;ovemment with a people growing in both Hmises, inclined to give them to 
information, ivS gradual lyimutaiutiously some rural distriiit, where their influ- 
to lulniit them to a shariin its duties ; ence might be more easily exerted, 
tliattheoiilyway to do this with safety. The bill was not pushed through all 
isby the representation off not its stages this session, in consequence 

nmnherSyXho latter being class-goVoni- of the proceedings against the Queen 
mentof the worst kind; j^nd that, with absorbing the whole attention of tlie 
all that, safety must mainly be looked legislature ; but it was revived in the 
for in the providing ample outlets for next, and, as it passed the rommons, 
the indigent intelligence of the State the franchise was confeired on Leeds, 
in colonial settlements. It is iiripos- In the Lords, however, this was altered, 
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and the memhers were bestowed on the 
Gounly of York, With this alteration 
the Reform party were far from being 
satisfied ;• but they wis^ a^ed to it, 
and the bUL ^us aniieh^d, passed 
into a law^ ‘Thus was the foundation 
laid of ih^rgreat fabric of pprliamen- 
reform, ten years before the em- 
pire was shaken the centre by tlie 
superstructure being raised. Even at 
tbis early period, however, the opening 
made awakened very serious alarms in 
many able persons, who aftenvards be- 
came leaders of the Whig party.* Hap- 
py would it liave been for the nation if 
it had been regarded by the opposite 
parties as a question of social ameli- 
oration, not political power, and the 
use that was practicable had been 
made of the pn^essive and just re- 
fqi7ns w’hich mlj^ have been founded 
oil the disfiuncdusemeutof the boroughs 
convicted of corruption, instead of the 
wholesale destruction of the majority 
of their number. 


subject from the merchants of Lon- 
don ; and on the 16th, Mr Kirkman 
Finlay, >a Glasgow merchant, equally 
remarlmble for the extent of his trans- 
actions and the liberality nf his views, 
brouglit forward a petitioii from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, 
which set forth, in strong terms, the 
evils arising from the restricted state 
of the trade with China and the East 
l^ndies, apd the advantages over British 
subjects ^ich the Americans enjoyed 
in that respect ; and urged the repeal 
of the Usuiy Laws, and tlie reduction 
or removal of the duties on the impor- 
tation of several foreign commodities. 
These views were so favourably re- 
ceived in both Houses of Parliament, 
that Lord Lansdow'tie was encouraged, 
a few days after, to bring forwaid a 
motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the 
means of extending our foreign com- 
merce. He dwelt. 111 an especial man- 
ner, on the inconveniences to which 


64. ,The doctrine of Free Trade, 
afterwards so largely acted upon by 
the British Legislature, first began at 
this time to engross the thoughts not 
only of persons engaged in commerce 
anti manufactures, but of the heads of 
the Government. On 8th May, Mr 
Baring presented a petition on this 

• In October 1819, after the Grainponnd 
Dlsfrancliiseinent Bill had first been iiitm- 
duoed into Parliament, Mr Waixl, ufterwardb 
Lord Dudley, wrote to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff : All I am afraid of is, that by having 
the theoreticia defects of che present Hous^ 
of Commons perpetually dinned into their 
ears, the well-intentioned and well-afTectcd 
part of the community should at last begin to 
suppose that »oim reform is neciessary. Now, 
1 can hardly conceive any reform that would 
not bring us within the whirliiool of demo- 
cracy, towards which we sl^uld Ije attracted 
by an irresistible force, and hi an hourly ac- 
celerated ratio. But I flatter myself tiiere is 
wisdom enough in the country t<» preserve us 
long from so great au innovation.'' In April 
1830 he again wrote : “ When I see the pro- 
gress that reform is making, not only among 
the vulgar, but persons, like yourself, of un^ 
derotanding and education, dear of intcrestea 
motives and party fanaticism, iny spirits fail 
me. I wish I could persuade myself that the 
first day of reform will not be the first of the 
English revolution.” In February 1821 he 
writes : “ McLckvntoBh would Jttt® fAe nomina- 
tion lormghg: for my part, 1 am content 
with the constitution as it .'itands.”— Lord 
Buolkv’s Zetters, 2'^6, 247, 277. 


the trade of the country w^as now ex- 
posed by the numerous duties which 
rcstricteu it in every direction, anil 
argued that, “wliatever brought the 
forevpi merchfuit to this country, and 
made it a general mart for the mer 
chandise of the world, was beueiiciai 
to our ti-ade, and enriched the indus- 
trious population of our i>ort8. Such 
freedom transit would aUow an as 
sortment of cirgoes for AMgn mar- 
kets, and thus extend «4ir trade in 
geijeraJ. Tlie import duties on Baltii; 
tiniber should be removed, for they 
cost us annually £500,000 more for 
our 5lups,and houses tlrtn if we bought 
it from the north oC ';Europc. The 
duties on French wines also should bi- 
lowered, to augment the trade wdtli 
that country’; and the trade with India 
entirely thrown open. As a proof of 
the superior value of the free trade to 
the East tojbhat of the Jj^last India Com- 
pany, it sufficient to observe, that 
the fonner has 61,000 tons of shipping 
and 4720 soamon, while the latter em- 
ploys only 20,000 tons and 2550 ; and 
our trade to America, which, at the 
period of the independence of that 
country, was only £3,000,000, has now 
swelled to the enormous amount of 
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£30,000,000 a-year, exports and im- your Adatn Smith, show yow aUtcerily 
ports inclnded.*' and your justice hy the establishment 

65. Lord Liverpool made ay ery re- of a reciprocal intercourse. Admit oar 
markable speech m reply ; memorable a^cultural jjfoduce, and we will ad- 
tis being tha first enunciation, on the 'mit your manufewitures.’ Your lord- 
])art of Government, of the principles ships know it would be Impossible to 
of free tmdo, which, half a century be- accede tc^ such a proposition. W e have 
fore, had been promulgated by Ques- risen to our present greatness under 
nay in France, and Adam Smith in the opx)osite systeidf. Some suppos<3 
Giiat Britain. “It must be admitr that we have risen in consequence of 
ted,” he observed, ‘‘tliattlw^ hashed? that ^stem ; others, of tohom I am, 
a great falling off in our fcMgn trade oTie, balieve we have risen in spite of 
in the last year ; for our exiwrts have that system. Whichever of these hypo- 
declined no less than ^,200,000 in theses be true, certain it is we nave 
the yeai* 1819, compared* ith the aver- risen under a very different system 
age of the three preceding years. It from that of free and unrestricted 
is of importance to examine in what trade. It is utterly impossible, with 
branches of our trade so great and our debt and taxation, even if they 
alarming a diminution has occurred, were but half their existing amount. 
It is not in any great degree in our that we can suddente^opt the prin- 
intercourse witli the Continent ; with ciples of free trade; do so wmijd|bG 
it the decline has been only £600,000. to unhinge the whole property in the 
The great decrease has been in our (*.onntry ; to mkke a change in tlie 
trade with the East Indies and tlic value of every man’s possessions, and 
United States of America : with the in none more so than those of agricuL 
latter alone th ore wras a falling off ill the ture, the very basis of our opulence 
last, compared with the three preced- and power. 

ing years, of no less than £3, 500,000. 67. ** 1 was one of those w*ho, in 1815, 

The general doctrines of freedom of advocated the Com Bill. In common 
trade, viewed in the abstract, are un- ^ilh all the supjiorters of that mea- 
doubtedly well founded ; but the noble i sure, 1 believed it expedient to give 
Marquess (Lansdowne) who introduced an additional protection to tlic agri- 
the subject is too experienced a states- culturist. I thought that, after the 
man not to qualify them in their appli- conclusion of a tw^enty years’ war, and 
<<ation to this country. lUis impoasi- the unlimited extent to which specula- 
ble far us, or any country in the world, tion in agriculture had l>een carried, 
except, perhaps, the United Statens of and the compamtively low price at 
America, to act tmreservedlyupoivthal^ whieh com could be rallied in several 
principle. countries of the Continent, great dis- 

66, “ If we look to the general prill- tress would ensue to all persons en- 
ci)>l<isof trad# and commerce, w'c must, gaged in the cultivation of the land, 
at the same tWo, look to our law con- 1 thought the Corn Bill should be pass- 
c.erniiig agricidture. We sliall tli5re ed then, or not at all. Having been 
see an absolute proliibition of the im- passed, it simuld now be steadily ad- 
])ortation of great part of foreign agri- nered to ; for nothing aggravates tlie 
cniltural produce, and heavy duties on diiliculties of all persons engaged in cul- 
the remainder. Under the operation tivation so much as alterations in the 
of these laws, wa cannot,, admit free laws regarding imimrtation. Wliile, 
trade to foreign eouiitri^. We wilL therefore, I advocate going into a com - 
not take their cattle, nor tjfeir corn, inittee, with a view to removing many 
except under heavy dqties j how can of the .restrictions ami prohibitions 
we expect them to take our manufac*.- affecting our foreign and colonial trade, 
tures? With what propriety may not 1 must at the same time staff that, 
those countries say to us, ‘If you talk as a general measure, absolute freedom 
big of the advantages of free c'ommerce, of trade cannot be established. In 
if you value so liighly the principles of agricultaral productions, and several 
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blanches of our nKwiufactures, ^teo- 
tioa must bo adhered to. It might 
bare boon better bad, it been otherwise 
from tile be^ning> and each country 
had attended bnly to those branches of 
manufacture in which it has natural 
advantages ; but, as matters sfand, we 
cannot, save nnder large exceptions, 
attempt to retmce our stejvs. 1 do not 
believe the cliange in the currency has 
had cmtiectipn with the general 
distress which has since uunappily 
prevailed.” 

68. This subject of agricultural dis- 
tress was anxiously pressed on both 
Bouses of Parliament during this ses- 
sion ; and the petitions relating to the 
subject were so numerous, and stated 
facts of sucJi importance and startling 
magnitude, that although Government 
(>}>LK>sed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject, it 
was caiTied by a majority of* 150 to 101. 
It met, a<‘cordbig]y, coUe(5ted a great 
deal of valuable evidence and infonna- 
tion, ai;d, as will appear in the sc(iiiel, 
published a most important report, 
llut what is chiefly of moment in this 
stage of the inquiiy is the opinions 
delivered by three very remarkable 
men, well qiialified to judge of the sub- 
ject, and on the justice of wliose views 
subsequent experience has thrown an 
imperishable light. These were Mr 
Brougham, Mr Huskisson, and Mr 
Kicardo ; and the quotations, brief as 
they shall be, from their speeches, pre- 
sent the kernsl, as it were, of that great 
debate with the issue of whieJi the fu- 
ture fate of the empire was indissolubly 
Wound up. 

CO. It was observed by Mr Bixaigh- 
am : “Agriculture is in an espetual 
manner entitled to protR3^'tion, both 
because many public burdens press 
imoqually u]>on it, and because much 
poor land has been brought into culti- 
vation, which could not t>e thrown 
back to its former state without im- 
mense misery to individuuls, as well 
as injury to tb© pul)lic. A manufa»*.- 
turer erects a huge building in a parish, 
in whifth the product hm of two articles 
is carried on — coUon avd paupers ; 
and although this maun factory may 
yield to the proprietor £30,000 a-year, 


yet be is only rated for poor-rates at 
£500 a-year, the value of his buildings ; 
while his poor nei^bour, who rents 
land to that amount, is ra^ at the 
same, though his income, so far from 
being equal to the mant^cturer's, is 
not a fourth part even of his rent. 
Besides this, there are the bridge-rates, 
the county-rates, the church-rates, and 
many other blessings, heaped on that 
favoured class the agnculturists. They, 
of course^ must not raise their voices 
against stiA a distribution of these 
imposts, norior a moment be heard 
to contend ft# an equality of hunlens 
with the other classes of the com- 
munity. 

70. “ It is said that it is an erro- 
neous policy to purchase com dear at 
home, when it can be bought at a 
much cheaper rate abroad ; and the 
only cftect of this, it is added, is to 
lead men to cultivate bad land at a 
very great expense. Tliis may ])OH8ib]y 
be true in the abstract ; but the ques- 
tion we have now to consider is not 
whether, at such an expenses you ought 
to bring bad laud into cultivation, but 
whether, having encouraged the culti- 
vation of tliat land, we should now 
allow it to run to waste ? The cir- 
cumstances in which the eountr}’’ has 
been placed ^lave b(‘en sucli, that even 
the worst land has been eagerly culti- 
vated and«*)rought in at an immense 
exfiense. It has been drained, hedgtvl, 
ditched, mainiml, and become part of 
^hc i^iheritanoe of the British ficoide. 
The caj)ital ex]>ended in those improve- 
ment.s has been irrecovombly sunk in 
the laud : it has lx*come part and par- 
cel of the soil, and was the life and 
.'«>«l of the (iiiltivators and a large f)art 
of our inhabitants. Is it oxjxjrlieut to 
allow thi.s inheritance to waste away, 
this large capital to pf*risli, and with 
it the means of livelihood to so large a 
part of our peojde ? 

71 . * ‘ Some time ago there were seve- 
ral vessels in the liarbour of London 
laden with wheat, which, but for the 
Corn Law.s, might have lieen purchased 
for 37s. a tjnarter. On the principle cm 
which the Com Laws are opposed, tliis 
com ouglit to have been purchaseil, 
because it was cheaper than any w hich 
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we can grow ; but then, if that prin- 
ciple wore acted upon, what would be 
the consequence? The inevitable re- 
sult would be, that, in the next season, 
seven or eight millions of acres would 
be thrown ^t of cultivation, and the 
persons en^i^ed in it out of employ- 
ment Is there any man bold enough 
to look such a prospect in the face ? 
What does the change amount to ? To 
this, and nothing more, that we would 
indict a certain cialamity:, on the cul- 
tivator aud landlord, in owt to enable 
the consumer to eat his ouartem loaf a 
penny cheaper. Can th^destruction of 
so large a, portion of the community be 
considered os a benefit because another 
gained by it ? There is no philosopher 
or political economist who has ever 
ventured to maintain such a doctrine. 
The average of imports of wheat for the 
last five years has been 477,138 quar- 
ters. T/iis is fonnidabk emov^gh of it- 
Si'lfy hiU what is if. to vihat may be anti- 
djMtcd under a free trade- in grain ?*’* 
72, On the other hand, it was main- 
tnined by Mr Kicardo, on the part of 
the Free-traders : The agriculturists 
argue tliat they are entitled to a re- 
muinirating price for their jiroduce, 

* Mr IlaskiRfion. who followed on the same 
side, made sevenil most imporUiiit observu- 
tums, which 8iibsc<nicnt cviiita imvo ren- 
dered pKiphetic lie obnervod, " That he 
rttill jc, tamed the same vu-ws ou^hia question 
which he had held in ISlfi, when the present 
Coih Law w’OH passed. In the first place, he 
considered that duriiiji; a Icmg Kcrica of years, 
by clrcumstaucps over w-liicli tlie county hnct, 
no control, an artifiidal protcctnni had been 
aflitrded to a^^riculture. which hud forced a 
great mass ot I'apital *to the raising of com 
which would not otherwise have been applie«l 
t<» that objecjt 11 an open trade in com had 
been then allowed, a great loss of the capital 
thus invested, and a great loss to the agri- 
cultuia! iHiit of the community, would have 
lieon occasioned. It was considered tliatwOs. 
the quarter ,wa8 tlie. price which would re- 
munerate the farmer, ami he had voted for it 
accordingly. The second reason wa.s, that, 
m its peculiar circumstances, it was of great 
importance to this country not to lie depend^ 
ent on foreign countries loraaiijiply of food 
It is an error to say there will bo siilTerlngon 
)M>th sides, if the country which raised com 
for U.S attempted to withhold the supply. So 
there w-ould; but would the contest be an 
equal one ? To the fondgn nation the result 
would be a diminution of revenue or a pre.s- 
snre on .agriculture To n.s the result would 
probably be revolution and the subversion of 


m 

ibq;etting that wluit is Temnneratiag 
must vary according to circumstances. 
If, by preventing importation, the 
farmer is induced to expend his capital 
on land not suited for the produ^ion 
of grain crops, you voluntarily, and by 
your own act, raise the price by wliich 
you are remunerated, then yon 
make that price a mund for again 
prohibiting im|>ortation« Open die 
^rts, admit foreign ^in, and you 
mive this land out of cultivation ; a 
less remunerating price will then do 
for the more productive soils. You 
m^ht thus have fifty remunerating 
prices, according as your capital was 
employed on productive or unproduc- 
tive soils. It becomes the legislature, 
however, not to look at tlie partial 
losses which would be endured by a 
few who could not cultivate their l^nl 
profitably at a diminished price, but 
to the general interests of the nation. 
It is lietter to have a greater quantity 
of produce at a low price than a lessai* 
at a large price, for the benefit to the 
producer is the same, and that to the 
consumer is much greater. 

73. lly cheajiening food the people, 
be enabled at once to purcliase, a 

the Stite I<et ik be recollected that Ame- 
rica, during the late war, de.spite its depetul- 
ence on agriculture, and its sensitiveness to 
the voice of the people, actually 
to an embargo with n view to incommode u.s 
by cutting olf our .suj)ply of grain, A great 
power, like that of Napoleon, might compel 
a weak mmtral to closo its harbours, and 
thus starve us into submission, without siii- 
fenng any inconvenience itself. The thiid 
gnmnd on which he had consented to the 
modification of the priufiple of free trade, 
was the situation of 1 tv land, which had jire- 
viouidy received encouragement from our de- 
mand, to withdraw which w'ould have born 
moat injurious.to that eountiy. To give a 
superior cultitation to the fertile land of that 
most fertile country', and to turn British ca 
pital into it, would ultimately tend, in a most 
material degive, to morcose the resources and 
revenue of the empire Since the passing of 
the Com Laws the hnjiorta from livl.ind hiul 
increased every year." — Pari. Debates, new 
aeries, i. 678, 679. One of the most (‘iirious 
things in history is the eiear and lucid way 
in whichrthe result of jaeasuiv.s. under dis- 
ctiasion is often foretold, Uie entire insensi- 
bilitj' which is at the time, aiiown to the pre- 
diction, and its ultimate <-ompIctc accornpllsli- 
ment The importation of ail kinds of foreign 
gram is now (186S) alMU'e 16,000,000 quarters 
a-year, or a bow half the food of our people. 
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larger quantity of it, and an additional 
supply of other convenienoes or lux- 
uries. The high piice of provisions 
diminishes at onee the pronts of the 
capitalist and the comforts of the 
workmen he employs. What consti- 
tutes the greater part of thet'price of 
manufactured Articles ? The wages of 
labour. Diminish those wages, hj' less- 
ening the cost of the subsistence which 
must always form its principal ingre- 
dient, and you either augment the pro- 
fits of capital, or extend the market 
for its produce by lessening its cost. 
Either of these would be a great be- 
nefit to our manufacturing population. 
The agriculturists say that they are 
able to supply the whole inhabitants 
of the country with food, and they de- 
mand heavy duties to enable them to 
feerf secure in their efforts to do so. 
But the answer to all their demands 
is plain. You can grow these articles, 
it is true ; but we can purchase them 
cheaper than you can grow them. Is 
it exparlient to force cultivation on 
your inferior soils at a loss to your- 
selves? All principle is ^inst it. 
They might as well urge in France, 
that, as tney can grow sugar from beet- 
root at a cost greater than it can be 
raised in the West Indies, therefore 
you should load West Indian sugar in 
that country with proliibitory duties. 

74. “ Again it is said, as 8hijK)wners 
and various classes of manufacturers 
are protected, the agriculturists should 
be the same. ’In truth, however, these 
])rotections are of no UvSe whatever, 
either to the country or the branches 
of industry which are protected. Take 
any branch of tmdc you please ; fet it 
be in the most nourishing state, and 
enjoying the best |X)asibTo pro.spects ; 
surround it with prohibitory duci&s, 
and you will soon see it languish and 
decline. The reason is, that the stim- 
ulus to human industry, the spur to 
human exertions arising from neces- 
sity, has been taken away. Even if 
the trade protected were thereby bene- 
fited, it could only be at the expense 
of the rest of the community ; and all 
that is said on the other side about 
the injustice of henefitij|g one class 
at the expense of another, here turns 


against themselves. Gountervailiim 
duties, if adopted in one country, wifl 
soon be followed in others, and thence 
will arise a war of tariffs, which will 
cripple, and at last destroy, aU com- 
merce whatever. The interests of the 
agriculturists and of the other classes 
of the community might, indeed, be 
identified, provided we were restrained 
from aU intercourse with other na- 
tions; but this is impossible in a 
country such as ours, which carries on 
an extensive commercial intercourse 
with foreign countriea Tlie price of 
grain may be altered either by altera- 
tions in the currency, which will raise 
it along with all other articles, or by 
legislative restrictions, which will al- 
ter it alone. The fimt alteration may 
not he injurious, because it aflects all 
alike. The latter necessarily must be so, 
because it lowers at once both the pro- 
fits of stock and the wages of labour.” 

75. Such was the commencement of 
this great debate which for the next 
quarter of a century almost constantly 
convulsed the nation, and certainly 
never was pleaded on both sides with 
greater force or by more consummate 
masters. One important consideration, 
how’ever, wsis omitted on both sides, 
from statistical researches liaving not 
as then brctfight it to light, though 
it now stands forth in the brightest 
colours. This is the ijifiiiitely superior 
value of our home or colonial tr^e to 
that of the grain-growing countries 
«froinfrwhom we import food, and t}ie 
extrcTue impolicy, even with a view to 
the interest in the end of the manu- 
facturers themselves, of discouraging 
the former to encoumgo the latter. 
S<f gieat is this disproportion, that it 
would pass for incredible, if not es- 
tablished by the imeniug evidence of 
statistical facts. Our manufacturers 
still find their best customers in the 
men who cultivate the adjoining fields. 
Notwithstanding the great extent of 
our foieign commerce, the manufac- 
tures consumed in the home market 
are still doable in value those consumed 
in all foreign markets put together : 
our own husbandmen take off fifty 
times the amount of our manufactures 
per head which those of the grain- 
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growing countries do, from whom we is the domestic misery to which this 
now derive so largo a part of our sub- necessity too often leads. But the 
sistence ; and small as is the number peculiar circumstances of this case 
of their inhabitants to those of the rest rendered the situation of the royal 
of the world, our exports to our own pair beyond the ordinary case of 
colonics, emancipated and unenianci- crownei^heads calamitous. The Prince 
pated, are nearly equal to those to all at the time of his marriage was deeply 
the rest of the world put together.^ attached to, and had been married, 
76. These, and all other social ques- though without the consent required 
tions, how momentous soever, were cut by the Marriage Act, and of course 
sliort in this Parliament by tbe pro- illegally, to another lady of great per- 
cccdings against the Queen, which en- sonal and mental attractions. The 
tirely engrossed the attention of the Princess, to whom he was afterwards 
Legislature and the interest of the compelled to give his hand, though 
people during the whole remainder of possessed of great liveliness and con- 
the year, and not only seriously shook siderable talent, and no small share of 
the Ministry, but violently agitated personal charms, was totally unsUite/l 
the nation. This unhappy Princess, to his tastes, and repugnant to his 
the second daughter of the sister of liabits. The consequence was, that 
(xcorge 111., and of the illustrious both parties were inspired with a mu - 
House of Brunswick, hod been mar- tual aversion from the moment they 
ried early in life to the Prince of Wales, first met : the marriage ceremony was 
now the reigning Sovereign, vrithout gone through, but it was more a fonn 
their ever liaving se^ each other, or than anything else ; after tiie first fejr 
possessing the smallest ac(]uaintance days they never met in privj^te, and 
with each other's tastes, habits, or in- after the birth of the Pnn<;ess Char- 
cl illations. It is the melancholy fate lotte, no hojie remained of any further 
of persons in that elevated sphere in issue to continue the direct line of 
g(*iioral to have marriages imposed succession to the throne, 
upon them as a matter of State neoes- 77. The Princess, after her separa- 
sity, without tlui slightest regard to tion from her husband, lived cliiefly at 
their w'ishes or happiness ; and gi*eat Blaukheath, and there Mr Perceval, 


* Exports from Grbat Britain in 1850. 



ExporU 

I)«cl«ml value 

PopuUUon. 

R»te 

per heiul. 

Russia, 

£/,289.’;^4 

66,000,000 

£0 

0 

3* 

Piussia, 


16,000,000 

y 0 

0 

7 

France, 

2,028,463 

34,000,000 

0 

0 

10 

British America, .... 

.3,81.3,707 

. [2,500,000 

1 

10 

0 

"West Indies, 

2,201,0.32 

972,000 

2 

14 

0 

Australia, 

2,8iB,356 

638,000 

5 

17 

0 

Total British Colonies, . . 

19,517,039 

115,675,000 

0 

4 

9 

United States of America, . 

14,362,970 

26,000,000 

0 

13 

8 

British Coloniesand Dcsoeii- \ 
dants, ... / 

£,3.3,880,01.5 

140,076,000 j 

£0 

4 

8 

All the rest of the World, . 

40,608,707 

830,000,000 

0 

1 

0 


£74,448,722 





' Manufactured for Home! 

1 Market, / 

130,000,000 

, 27,000,000 

£5 

0 

0 


— Parliamentary Papers^ 1851 

Excluding the nntive nopulnlion of India, wliich is 109,000,000, and supposing con- 
snmo £6.000,000 worth of the £7,000,000 of exports to British India, llie cxiMjrts to British 
native oulonial population, which is about 6.000,000, will bo £14,000,000, or £2, 5s. a-hesd^ 
against Is. a-boad for all the rest of the world. 
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afterwards Pritoe Minister, was for 
long her principal adviser : but Mr 
Canning also shared her society, and 
has reeled his opinion of the liveli- 
ness of her manner, and the charms of 
her oonirersation; and Sir WaU-er 8«ott 
has added his testimony to the flatter- 
uig opinion. It was scarcely possible 
that a'Princess ^of a lively manner, 
fond off society, and especially of that 
of young and agre(‘able men, and liv- 
ing apart from her husband, should 
escape the breath of scandal, and it 
would probably have attached to her 
notwithstanding the utmost dwtoruin 
and propriety on her part. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the latter qualities 
were precisely those in which the Prin- 
cess was most deficient ; and without 
gojng the length of asserting that her 
»x>nduct was actually criminal, or tiiat 
she retaliated in kind on her husband 
for his well-known infidelities, it is 
sufficient to observe that the levitj** and 
indiscretion of her manners were such 
as to awaken the solicitude of her royal 
parents; and that a “delicate investi- 
gation ” took place, the particulars of 
which have never been disclosed, and 
upon the import of which the oulv ob- 
servation which can safely be made is, 
that no public proceedings were adopt- 
ed in consequence of it. 

78. When the Continent was opened 
to British travellers after the peace, the 
Princess of Wales, to the great relief 
of her royal spouse, went abroad, with 
a separate allowance of £35,000 a-year, 
and for several years little was heard 
of her in this country, except her oc- 
casional appearance at a foreign court. 
It appeared, however, that, unknown 
to the public, her conduofewas strictly 
watched ; confidential persons of re- 
spectability were sent abroad to obtain 
evidence ; and, from the information 
received, Government conceived them- 
selves called upon to send instnictions 
to our ambassadors and ministers at 
foreign courts, that they were not to 
give ner any official or public recep- 
tion : and if she were received publicly 
by tbe sovereign, they were not to 
be present at it. This, with her for- 
mal exclusion from the English court, 
wliich had been previously pronounced, 


rendered her wtuation abroad very un- 
comfortable ; and to put au end to it, 
and get matters arranged on a perma- 
nent footing, Mr Brougham, who had 
become her confidential adviser, pro- 
posed to Lord Liverpool, in June 1819, 
though without the knowledge of her 
Koym Highness, that, on condition of 
her allowance of £36,000 a-year, which 
she at present enjoved, being secured 
for her by Act of Parliament or war- 
rant of the Trwisury for life, instead 
of being, as at present, dependent on , ii 
the life of tlie Prince Regent, she should (| 

agice to remain abroad duringthe whole 
remainder of her life. The Ministers 
returned a favoura})le answer to this 
application ; and it was no wonder 
they did so, for it went to relieve them 
from an enibarni.ssuient which all but 
Twvitl fatal to tlie Administration. 

The Prince strenuously contended for 
a divorte, as not only justified, bii 
called for, in the cireuinstauees, which, 
he maintained, were such as would 
entitle any private siibjei't to that re- 
medy; and intimated his determ ina 
tion, if it WPS :cfused by the C!ahiiiet, 
to change liis Minisriy, or himself re- 
tire to Hanover. The ^.’abinet ojiposcd 
thi.s, as likely to leaiJ to a very serious 
agitation in the present disturbed stabi 
of the pubfic mind. At length th(‘y 
came to a (Compromise, to tlie efiect that, 
if she remained abroad, no further pro- 
ceedings of any sort should be adopted 
^aga^st her Royal Highness ; but tliat, 
if she returned to Euglund, they would 
accede to the Prince’s wishes. 

71/*. Matters remained in this posi- 
tion, in a kind of lull, during the re- 
mainder of the life of George 111. But 
when that rabnarch died, in February 
1820, and the strong step of omitting 
her Majesty’s name in the liturgy was 
taken, matters were broiiglit to a crisis. 

The new Queen loudly exclaimed that 
8iu‘h an omission was a direct imputa- 
tion on her honour, which could not 
for a moment be submitted to ; ami 
that she would return to England in- 
stantly to vindicate her character. The 
King, learning this, os obstinately con- 
tended for an immediate divorce, in the 
event of her carrying her threat into 
execution ; and as his Ministers refused 
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')? , iiceedf to this, they tendei^ed their 
. ^ 'ation, and attempts were made 

j mi u new ministry, of which Lord 
^dleslcy was to be the head. These 
'»d ; and it was at length agreed that, 
tt.vQiijen returned, proce^ings were 
^ be immediately commenced against 
•cr Attempts were, however, again 
uiie to avei't so dire an altema&ve ; 
it was even proposed to increase her 
•'llowance to £50,000 a-year, provided 
hf' agi^eed to take some other name or 
^-tle than that of Queen, and not to 
exercise any of the rights belonging to 
^Uat character. These proiKmls were 
formally transmitted to Mr Brougham, 
as her Majesty’s principal law-officer, 
on the Icftli April, and approved of by 
him. The indignant feelings and iin- 
l»ctuous disposition of the Queen, how- 
iver, rendered all attempt at accom- 
modation fmitless. She was much in- 
<'cnaed, in February, by being refused a 
v^uard of honour as Queen of England ; 
and no sooner did she hoar of the omis- 
sion of her name m the Liturgy, than 
she took the bold resolution of roturn- 
ing immediately to this coimtry, alleg- 
ing that Englaml wfis her real home, 
and it she would immwliately fly. 
Jfowever we may regret tliis resolution, 
and deplore the uiiioitunate results to 
which it led, we cannot bn? admire the 
spirit of a Princess who thus braved the 
utmost dangers, it might be to her life, 
la vindication of her honour, or fail to 
admit that, in whatever else Queen 
< 'aroline was awaiitiiig, it was not in 
the courage hereditary in her race.* 

* “ I have written to Lord Llveiyool and 
Lord Castiereagh, deiiiaiidiug to have mj 
name inserted in the Ijituno' of tlie Chnnii 
<»f England, and that orders bo givsti to all 
Drltiah ambassadors, ministers, and consuls, 
t.liat 1 should be acknowlerlgod and received 
as Queen of England ; and aft<ir the speech 
made by TiOrd Castlerttagh in the Uoiisc of 
Commons, In answer to Mr Brougham, 1 do 
not expect tt) I'eceive further insult. I have 
also deinauded that a i>alaco may be prepared 
for my receptum. England is niy real home, 
to wliich 1 shall Immediately fly."— <Jueen 
Carouke, March 16, 1820 ; Ann Reg 1820, 
p 131. “ Her promptitude and courage," 

said Ijord Dudley at the time, “ coufoundi^ 
her op])ononts, and gained her tlie favour of 
the people. Whatever one may think of her 
('ouduct in other resjiects, it is Impo-ssihle 
not t() give her credit for these qualities.'’— 
Lord Dudley’s Letters, 261. 


80. She wafi met by Mr 
and Lord Hutchinson, who in v^ en* 
deavoured to get her to accede to Iffio 
King’s offer of 3^50, 000 a-year, provided 
she would remain abroad, and not as* 
sume th^ title or duties of the Queen 
of England. She indiraantly rejected 
the proposal, as an instut to her honour 
and a stain upon lu^ character; and 
having dismissed Ber^mi, her aRege(l 

S Lramoor, at St Omer, she landed at 
over on the afternoon of the 6th June. 
Ko words can adequately describe the 
universal enthusiasm wliich her arrival 
excited among the great bulk of the 
people. Theyliod previouslv been pre- 
pared for her reception bv tne publica- 
tion of her letters complaining of the 
treatment she hail exfierienced, and 
she had been expected almost daily 
several wrecks past The courage and 
decision displayed by her Royal High- 
ness on this trying occasion excited 
geneial admiration, and was hailed 
a convincing proof of her innocence. 
The Hpectacle of a Queen deserted by 
her husband, calumniated, as it was 
thought, by his Ministers, threatened 
with trial, it might be death, if she set 
her foot on British giound, braving all 
these dangers in vindication of her in- 
nocence, awakened the W'armest sym- 
pathy of the multitude, in whom noble 
deeds seldom fail to excite the must 
enthusiastic feelings. Pity for her sup- 
posed WTongs, united with admiration 
of hcT real courage, and •the fine cx- 
^pression of Mr Denman, that if she had 
her place at all in the Prayer-Book, it 
was in the supplication ** for all wlio 
are desolate and oppressed,” found a 
responsive echo in the British heart. 

81. That jjiese wxTe the feelings of 
the vast majority of the British people, 
who hailed the arrival of the Queen 
with such enthusiastic feelings, is be- 
yond a doubt ; and it was honourable 
to the nation that they were so general. 
But the Radical leaders, who fanned 
the movement, w'ere actuated by very 
different and much deeper views. Bet- 
ter informed than the multitude whom 
they led, they had no confidence in the 
ultimate vindication of the Queen’s in- 
nocence; but, so far from being de- 
terred by tliat circumstance, they built 
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OH it their ^meat Ropes, aad consid- 
ered it as a reason for the most stren- 
uous efforts. ^ Innocent or guilty, they 
could not but gain by tlie investigation, 
and the agitation to which it would 
infallihly lead ; 

Cafelews of Jste, they took their way, 

Scarce caring who might win the day; 

Their booty was secure." 

If her innocence were proved, they 
would gain a triumph over the Ring, 
force ui)on him a wife whom he ikmld 
not endiu’o, overturn his Ministers, and 
perhaps shake the monarchy : if her 
guilt, they would gain the best jiossihle 
ground for , declaiming on the corrup- 
tion wlrit^h prevailed in high places, 
and the monstrous nature of those in- 
stitutions which gave persons of such 
eharaeter the lead in society. The views 
tifey entertained, and the hopes by 
which they were animated, have been 
stated by one of the ablest of tlieir mim- 
iHir, wliosc voluminous writings and 
sterling sense have given him alasting 
place iti British aunals.* Lord Eldon, 
more correctly, as the event proved, 
foresaw the issue of the crisis, when he 
wrote at the time, Our Queen threatens 
to approach England ; if she can ven- 
ture, she is the most courageous la<ly 
1 ever heard of. The mischief, if she 
does come, will he infinite. At firsts 
she will have extensive popularity with 
the multitude; in a feW short weeks 
or months, she will be hiined in the 
opinion of all the world f 

82. The reception which the Queen* 
met with was such as might swell her 
heart with exultation, and flatter the 
Radicals into the liojie of an approach- 
ing subversion of the Government. No- 
thing like it had been witnessed sim e 
the restoration of Cliarle^II. An im- 
mense multitude awaited her arrival at 

* The jieople, in theirsense of justice," says 
Cobbett, “ went Imck to tin- time when hIu' 
was in fact turned out of her husband’s house, 
with a child in her arms, witliout blame of 
any sort having been imputed to her ; they 
<:on» pared what they had heard of the wife with 
what they had aeon of the husband, and they 
came to their detemiination aecordiiigly 
far ns related to the qttntion of guilt or innrt- 
cenae, fheg did not care a straw; but they took 
a large view of the matter ; tliey went over 
her whole history; they determined that .she 
ha<l been wronged, and they resolved to up- 
hold her.”— CoBBBTT’s Life of George IK., 425. 


the harbour of Dover ; the thunder of 
artillery from the castle, for the first 
Rud last ti7ne, saluted her approach; 
the road to London was beset with 
multitudes eager to obtain a glimpse 
of her pei'SOD. She entered ^e me- 
tropolis, accompanied by two hundred 
thousand persons. Night and day her 
dwelling was surrounded by crowds, 
whose vociferous applause of herself 
and her friends was ciiualled their 
vituperation of the King, au4 tlireats 
against his .Ministers. Government 
were in the utmost alanu : meetings of 
Ministers were held daily, almost hour- 
ly. Their apprehensions were much 
increased by symptoms of insubordina- 
tion being manifested in one of tlie 
regiments of the foot-guards stationed 
in the Mews barracks at Gfharing Cross, 
whicli, although ostmisibly grounded 
on the inconveniences and crow(l(‘d 
state of their harmcks, were .strongly 
apprehended to be connected with the 
excited fe^lijigs of the jwpulace in the 
metroi»olisjf \^th whom the household 
troops wens'm sucli constant commu- 
ni(*ation. The Duke of 'Wellington 
was sent for, and by bis presene, e and 
courage succeeded in rcKloring order, 
and next morning tlie disuffeoted troops 
were .sent off in two divisions to Ports- 
mouth. The night before the la.st di- 
vision marched, hmvevcr, an alarming 
mob collected round the gates of the 
barra(‘ks, calling on the troops to come 
out and join them ; and they were only 
dispensed by a troop of the life-guards, 
called out by litjrd Sidiuouth in prson. 

83. After the Queen’s arrival in 
London, an attempt wa.s made by her 
t^de advisers, Messrs Brougham and 
Denman, to renew tlie negotiation, 
and prevent the dipcjosurcs, j)aiiiful 
and (iisereditahl© to all concerned, to 
which the threatened investig^ion 
would ueceasarily lead. The basis of 
the proiKisal was to be, that the King 
was lu retract nothing, the Queen ad- 
mit nothing, and tli^ sha was to leavii 
Grfjat Britain with ah annuity, settled 
upon her for life, of £50,000 a-year. 
It failed, however, in consc*queiioe of 
her Majesty insisting on the insertion 
of her name in the Liturgy and a re- 
ception at foreign courts, or at least 
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some one foreign conrt, in a manner 
suitable to her rank. On the first 
point the King was immovable ; on 
the last, the utmost length he would 
go, was to agree to notify her being 
legally Queen of England to some 
foreign court, leaving her reception 
there the pleasure of that co^rt. 
The utmost mutual temper and court- 
esy were evinced by the commissioners 
oii^bot|imdes, who were no less persons 
than Lord Castleroagh and the Duke of 
VVellingtdh on the part of his Majesty, 
and Messrs Brougham andDennian oti 
that of the Queen. But all attempts 
at adjustment of the differences were 
nil successful, and on the 19th June it 
was formally announced in both Houses 
ol’ Parliament that the negotiation had 
failed ; and on the 4th July, the secret 
committee of the Lords/to whom it 
lia<l been refeiTod, reported ‘‘ that the 
evidence affecting the honour of the 
Queen was such as to require, for the 
dignity of the Crown and the moral 
leeling and honour of thei,ie0untry, a 
solemn iii([uiry.” The next day 
<leclartHl, by petition Lords, her 

ivadiiiess to defend hfiWlft and pray- 
ing to bo heard by counsel ; i^d soon 
afttT Lord Liverpool 'brought forward, 
ill the House of Lords, tlu^ famous Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, which, on the 
narrative of improper and di'grading 
conduct on the part of her .Majesty, 
and an adulterous conneetion with a 
menial servant named Bartolomeo B(*r- 
ii.iini, proposed to dissolve the inarrii|ge 
with his Majesty, and deprive her of 
all her rights and privileges as Queen 
of England. 

84. Tlie die was now cast, and the 
trial went on in good earnest. Bn> 
who can paint the scene which efisued, 
w hen the firat of BriUi(h subjects w^as 
hi ought to trial liefofe tJie first of Brit- 
ish assemblies by the most jiowerfiil 
of British sovereigns 1 Witiiin that 
august hall, fraught with so many in- 
teresting recollections, whore so many 
noble men hadpcrlshed, and innocence 
had 80 often appealed from the cnielty 
of man to the justice of Heaven ; where 
Anne Boleyn had called God to mt- 
iicHR, and Queen (’atlierine had sobbed 
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at severance from her children ; ^here 
Elizabeth liad spoken to the hearts of 
her people, and Anne had thrilled at 
the recital of Marlborqugh’s victories ; 
whose walls were ^ still hung with the 
storied scene of the destruction of the 
Armada, -vwas all that Was groat and 
all that was noble in England assem- 
bled for the trial of the consort of the 
Sovereign, the daughter of the house 
of Binnswick ! There was to be seen 
the liable forehead and serene counte- 
nance of (>ast1creagh — the same now, 
in the throes of domestic anxiety, as 
when he affronted the power of France, 
and turned tlie scales of foituno on tlie 
plains of Champagne ; there ^ Boman 
nead^of Wellington, still in^ihe prime 
of life, but whose growing intellectual 
expression bespoke the continued ac- 
tion of thought on that constitution qf 
irmi. Liverpool was there, calm ana 
unmoved, amidst a nation's throes, and 
patiently enduring the responsibility of 
a proceeding on which the gaze of the* 
world was fixed j and Sidmouth, yrhose 
courage nothing oould daunt, and wnose 
tutelaiy arm so long enchained the 
fieiy spirit which was now bursting forth 
on\*very side. There was Eldon, w^hose 
unaided abilities had placed him at the 
head of this august assembly, and who 
was now called to put his vast stores 
of learning to their noblest use — that 
of holding the sijales of justice oven, 
against hiso^ stronj^st interests and 
prepossessions t and tliei-e was Copley, 
yie terror of whose cross-examination 
proved so fatal on the trial, and pre- 
saged the fame of his career as Lord 
C’haTicellor. Thei-o W'as Grey, whose 
high mtellectual forehead, big with 
the destinies of England, bespoke the 
coming revoluJbion in lifer social state : 
and I^ansdowne, iii whom suavity of 
maimer and dignity of de|>ortmeut 
adorned, without concealing, the high- 
est gifts of eloquence and statesman- 
ship. There were Brougham and Den- 
man, whose oratorical powers and legal 
acuteness were sustained hy a noble 
intrepidify, and who, in now defend- 
ing the illustrious accused against the 
phalanx of talent and influence by 
which she was assailed, apparently to 
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'w<a?tliUy wn a seat on the 
aod at the head of tlie King’s Bench 
of Kngland. a ^wtence there gaeed on 
a eoene more thrilling and august than 
the ftcml of painting had ever conceiv- 
ed j .and Kean studied the play of pas- 
sions as violent as any by which he 
had entranced the world on the mimic 
stage. And in the front of all was the 
Queen of England, a stranger, child- 
less, reviled, mscrownod, but sustained 
by the native intrepidity of her rai^e, 
and gazing undaunted on the hostility 
of a nation in arms.* 

85. The trial —for trial it was, though 
disguised under the name of a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties — went on fof seve- 
ral months ; and day after day, during 
tliat long i>eriod, was the public press 
^f England polluted by details, which 
elsewhere are confined to the profe4led 
votaries or theatres of pleasure. Im- 
mense was the demoralising influence 
which the production of the.se details 
exer(;ised upon the nation, which laid 
before the whole people scenes, and 
familiarised them with ideas, which 
had hitherto been eonfined to the com- 
paratively few, whom travelling had 
made acqtiainted with the licence of 
foreign manners. It does not belong 
to history to bring them ag liii to light ; 
they repose in decent obscurity, ncce.s- 
sible to few, in t\\^, Parliaynt’Mary I)r. 
baicSj and have come to be forgotten 
even bv the licentious, to whom at the 
time ttey were a subject of such mj- 
bounded gratification. Suffice it to 
say, tliat the facts sworn to by the 
witnesses for the prosecution were of 
such a nature oa to l^e no cK)ubt of 
the guilt of tlie if the evidence 

was to be relied oa; J^jit^that tlier.* the 
case was beset by’'|te gr(‘ate.st diflitnl- 
ties. Most of the 'idtneases were Ital- 
ians, upon whose testimony little reli- 
ance could lie placed ; some of them 
were involved in .such coutradictions, 
or broke down so under cross-examin- 
ation, that tlie^ required to be thrown 
♦ The Tender of Macaulay’s im^oinparable 
Enay on Wurrm 1h fifing* need not he told 
wliat model was in the author’s eye in this 
paro^ph ; but no one can feel so atrcngly as 
ho does the futility of all attempts to rival 
that noble pictuifi. 


overboard altogether. The ^ncinal 
of them, Theodore Majocchi, the Pm- 
cess's valet, pretended ignorance, on 
cross-examination, of so many things 
which he obviously recollected, that 
his answer to the questions, Non mi 
ricordot'* has passed into a proverbial 
egression known all over me world, 
to express the culpable concealment 
of known truth by a perjured witness. 
Vet did the conduct of the Queen her- 
self afibrd reason to suspect that ho 
had something material to reveal for 
when his name was called out by the 
I clerk, Os the first witness, she started 
j up, gave a faint cry, and left the 
House. 

86. Mr Brougham thus closed his 
elo(|uont opening of tlie defenc’e of lier 
Majesty, justly celebrated as one of 
tlie finest specimens of British forensi«; 
eloquence : “ Such, my liords, is tho 
ca^e before you ! Such is the evi- 
dence in support of this measure- 
evidence inadequate to prove a debt, 
impotent to deprive of a civil right, 
ridiculous to convict of the lowest of- 
fence, scandalous if brought forw'ard 
to support the hi|^st charge whicli 
the law knows, inorrstrous to stain tjui 
honour and bhist the name of an Kng- 
lisli (jueen. What sliall I say, then, 
if this is the proof by which an ait 
of judicial leglslatiou, a parliamentary 
seiitencn an ex post facto law, is sought 
to be passed against this dofenceh*ss 
woman? My Isolds, I pray you to 
pause ; I do earnestly beseech you to 
take heed. You are standing on tlio 
brink of a precipice —then Iwwaro ! It 
will go forth ns your judgment, if sen- 
tence shall go again^ the Queen. But 
•it will be the oiw^pidginent j’ou ever 
pronounced, wfiimy/instead of reach- 
ing its object, will ri^m, and bouiel 
back u]x)n those Who gkye itl Save 
the country, my Lords, from the hor- 
rors of caAastmphe^saVe' your- 
selves me }>eril. Rescue that 

country of \yhich you ore the orna- 
ments, but in ,wii!|(ih vou can flourish no 
longer, wdien sevmd from the jieople, 
than the blossom when cut off from 
tlie roots and tlie stem of the tree. 
Save that country that you may con- 
tinue to adorn it — save, the c3rowii, 
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which is in jeopardy-^ths aristocracy, 
which is Shaken — the altar, which 
must totter wit^ the blow which vends 
its kindred tlxronc ! Yon have said, xnfv 
Lords — yon have willed— the Churm 
and the King have willed— that ihe 
Queen ahouldhe de|pved of its solemn 
service. She has, instead of thatftso 
lemnity, the heartfelt prayers of the 
pople. She wants no prayers of mine ; 
but I do, here pour forth my humble 
supplications at the throne of mercy, 
that that mercy may be poured down 
upon the people, in a lai|^r measure 
than the merits of its ruters may de> 
serve, and tlxat your hearts may be 
tunied to justice. * 

87. Such was the effect of this 
splendid ^eoch, and such the aj)pre- 
fioiisions felt in a large part ^f the 
House of Peers of the hourly-increas- 
ing agitation out of doors, tliat it is 
generally thought, by those best ac- 
quainted with the feelings of that as- 
sembly, that if the vote had been taken 
at that iiioiiient the Queen would have 
been entirely acquitted. Mr Brougham 
Jiiniself intended to have done this, 
afU^r having raerely preseuted her maid 
Alai’ictte Bron for examination. But 
slic was not to be found ; and the case 
went on x^-ith most able argu*nents by 
Mr Denman and Mr WuJ^iaius, fol- 
lowed by evidence led at great length 
for her Majesty, and ]»<)wi*rfiil rejuies 
by the Attorney and Solicitor (wcneral. 
'i'lie sf>ee(‘U of the fii'st (Sir Roliort 
tJiffora) was in an especial manner 
rft'ectivc — so much so, that uiJon its 
appwirancc in the new'spapers, the 
UtuUeiil leaders gave up the cose for 
lost, and (.k>bl>ett ^threw olf 100,000 
copies of an it. It was noF 

the evidence for pmsmitioii whicli 
h:ul thia ^ect, |or it vvtis of so suspi- 
cious a kind tliat little ndiance could 
Ih* placed on it, but what w»i8 elicited, 
on cross-examination, rise Kng- 
lisli offieem oh board the Veasel which 
conveyed her Majesty to the Ijevaiit, 
men of integrity atidiionour, of whose 
testimony tficre was not a shadow of 
suspicion. Without asserting that Uny 
<»f them proved actual guilt against her 
Majesty, it cannot be disputed that 
tht‘y established against her im amount 


of levity- of manner and laxity ofha- 
bita, ^hich rendOTcd hw unfit to b^at 
the head of English society, and amply 

i ustified the measures taken to exclu^ 
ler from it. The result was, that on 
the fith November the second reding 
of the bill was carried by a majority 
of 28, the mmibera beix% 128 to 95, 
which was equivalent to a finding of 
guilty. In committee, when the di- 
vorce clause came forward, it was sus- 
tained by a ms^ority of 129 to 62, the 
Opposition having nearly all voted for 
the clause, with the view of defeating 
the bill in its last stage. This proved 
successful ; for on the third reading, 
on 10th November, the majority- aank 
to NiNK, the numbtirs being If)® to 99. 
Upon this. Lord Liverpool rose and 
said, tliat with so slenaer a majority 
he could not think of pressing the mem 
sure farther, and withdi-ew 9ie bill. * 
88. No words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of tlie general transports 
wliich prevailed throui^ the British* 
Islands when the intelligence »f the 
withdrawal of the bill was received, 
Ixmdon was .spontaneously, though 
paitially, illuminated for three sue- 
cessive nights — those who did not con- 
cur in tile general joy, and they were 
many, joinuig in tJie festivity from a 
dread of the sovereign mob, and of tlio 
instant iKUialty of having their win- 
dows broken, wliieh in general followed 
any ivsistance to its mandates. Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool 
*ind all the gimt towns, followed the 
example. For several days the popu- 
lace in all the cities of the empire 
seemed to l:>e , deliiious with joy; no- 
thing had beeai<k*«U Jike it befom, since 
the battle of ws^moo ; nothing ap- 
proaching to >f Kefonn 

llill was passed. Addresses were voted 
to the Queen from the Common Coun- 
cil of London, and all the popular con- 
stituencies in the kingdom ; and her 
residence in London was surrounded 
from daybreak to night by an iiinueuso 
crowd, testifying in their usual noisy 
way tile satisfaction they felt at her 
victory. Yet, amidst all tliese eon- 
^tulations, the position of her Ma- 
jesty was sensibly deteiiomted even by 
the completeness of her triumph. 
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80. Being now secure of her posi- 
tion, and independent of the support 
of the populace, she ceased to court 
them, and thk speedily cooled their 
ardour in her cause. They complained 
that she was now always encircled by 
a coterie of Whig ladies, andno longer 
accessiblo to their deputations. When 
the struggle was ovtT and the victory 
gained, the King and his Ministers de- 
feated, and the Queen secured in her 
lunk and fortune, they began to re- 
flect on what they had done, and the 
qualities of the exalted personage of 
whom they had pmved themselves 
such doughty champions. They called 
to mind the evidence in the case, 
which they had little considered while 
the contest lasted, and they observed, 
not without secret misgivings, the ef- 
ftjct it produced on the diflereut classes 
of so(;iety. They saw that the expe- 
rienced hesitated at it, the serious 
shunned it, the licentious gloated over 
it. The reaction so usual in such cjiscs, 
wheuc the struggle is over, ensued ; 
and, satisfied with having won the vic- 
tory, they began to regret that it had 
not been gained in a less questionable 
cause. As has often been the case in 
English history, old feelings revived 
when recent ones were satiated ; and, 
.strange to say, the most po[Hilar years 
of the reign of (Jeorgo IV. were 
those which immediately followed the 
greatest defeat his Government had 
experienced.* 

90. Tlie Ministers, however, whf 

*' “ The Whig faction floclvcd ronnd the 
Queen directly after theabandMunicut of the 
bill ; and her lawyers, who now ealle^ tbeiii- 
solves her constitutional tulvisers, beloriRcd 
to that factlou who thought to get pobsession 
of power by her matrumeutj.lity, she Inviug 
the pcojde at her bock. But tho peoine, who 
hated this fact ukn more than tho oliior, tlie 
moment they saw it abiDUt her, Iroublcd her 
with no more addresses They Hufft'J’od her 
to remain very tranquil at Brandonhurg 
House ; the faction agitated questionH c«»n- 
ccniing her in Parliament, I'oucerning which 
the people cared not a etraw ; what she was 
Uuiug soon became as indifferent to them as 
what any other person of the royal family was 
doing' the people began to occupy them- 
selves with the business of obtaining a Par- 
liamentary reform ; and her way of life, and 
her final fate, soon became objects of curiosif y, 
much more than interest, with the iieople." 
•M^oBBaTT'a Lift of George 1 K., 454, 


were not aware of the commencement 
of this reactionary feeling, and looked 
only 4 at their public ^sition as the 
Kin^s Government, felt most acutely 
the defeat they had undergone. It all 
but overturned the Administration ; 
with men of less nerve and resolution 
at its head, it unquestionably would 
have done so. But Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Qm^^relligh, and Lord Sidmouth 
resol v^t^remain at their posts, con- 
scious to desert their Sovereign 
at this would be nothing less 
than tohia gfiuorals to abandon him 
in th^Siy of battle: They wei-e well 
awar^ that they were at the moment 
the most unpopular men in the British 
dominions ; they were never seen in 
tlie street without being reviM by the 
mob: and anonymous letters every 
day fnreatened tliem with death, if 
the proceedings against her Majesty 
were not abandoned. They paid no 
regard to these threats, lud walked or 
drove to the House every day as if 
nothing had occurred ; and the people, 
admiring their courage, abstained from 
actual violence.* Division, as might 
naturally liave been expected, ensued 
in the Cabinet, and more than one re- 
signation was tendered to his Majesty ; 
but one only — that of Mr (binning, as 
Preside nt c>f the Boa.nl of (.’ontrol- 
was accepted, who wa.s succeeded by 
Mr Bragge Batliurst, and the Govern- 
ment, as » body, ventured to weather 
the storm. 

pi. The result showed that they 
were right, and had not miscalculated 

* ** Matters here ere iu a very critical state. 
Fear and faction are acUvely, and not unsu<‘- 
ccssfully, at woik ; and it is possible we may 
f*c in a minority and Oie fate of the Goveni- 
ineiit determined iu a very few days. Loul 
Sidmouth to Mr Batuubst, 27tli Otitober 
1S20, “ 1 cannot describe to you how griev- 

ously J suffer, and have suiferod, on account 
of th<^ dangerous and doplorahlc situation in 
which our country, KJibg’s Government, 
and indeed all of u^', bave been placed— a 
situftfMii from which to see no 

satislHctory or safe deliverance,*’— Ditbi t<i 
ditto, 2sth October 1820. “ One day, at this 
time, when Lords Castlcreagh ami Sidmouth 
were walking through Parliament IStreet, they 
were violently hooted at by the mob. * Hero 
wc go,* said Lord Hidmouth. ‘ the two most 
popular men in England. * ‘ Yes, ’ replied Lonl 
Cnstlereagh, ‘through a grateful and admiring 
multitude.* *’— of Sidnwuth, iti. 830, 833. 
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the effect of just and courageous con- 
duct on the English mind. Though 
liable to occasional fits of fervour, 
which for the time have often looked 
like national insanity, the English 
mind, when allowed time for reflection, 
and not precluded from thinking by 
the pr<issure of suffering, quickly iu 
general regains its eqwimun^ and 
never so much so as after f ^isive 
victory. In the present inlspiice, the 
change in the public fec^g was so 
rapid and Temar^bH thai^t%^[ucted 
the notice of the Kiiji iinis^lld his 
Ministers felt no dimculty in meeting 
l*arliament. * Nor is it surprising th at 
this was so ; for reflection socm taught 
the nation that their zeal, how gener- 
ous and honest soever, had been ex- 
erted on an unworthy object ; that the 
(juecn was by no means the immacu- 
late character they sup^sed ; and that, 
liowever culpable and heartless the 
King’s conduct had been to her in the 
outset of her married life, latterly at 
least the principal fault had l>een on 
her side ; in truth, also, be the fault 
where it may, her habits abroad had 
been such as rendered her unfit to be 
placed at the head of English society. 
The trial, they saw, was of her own 
seeking ; she was offered the title of 
Queen, and a handsome * provision 
abroad ; and they could nqt regard 
without regret the enthusiasm which 
had prevailed in favour of a woman 
whom the highest court in ^the* king- 
dom, upon evidence the force of which 
all must feel, had virtually pronounced 
guilty. The battle had been a drawn 
one : the people could pride themselves 
on their victory, the Ministers on thei 
evidence by wliich they had justified 
their proceedings ; and lioth parties 
having thus something to gratify their 
self-love, their Autual irritation was 
lessened, and recqncilktiou resulted 

* “ It is clear beyond dispute, from the 
improvement of the pubho tnuid, and the 
loyalty which the country is now everywhere 
displaying, if properly cultivated and tomed 
to the best advantage by Ministers, that the 
Government will thereby be enabled to repair 
to llie country and to me those evils, of tlie 
magnitude of which there can be but one 
Opinion,”— Georoe IV, to Lord Eldom, Jan. 
y 1S21 : Twiss*b Li/e 0 / Eldon, ii. 413. 


firom a proceeding which presaged at 
first irreparable alienation. 

92. Parliament met, alter being pro- 
rogued in the end'of November, on the 
23d January, and Ministers were able 
to congra|iuate the countiy with rea- 
son on the improved condition of the 
people, and more contented temper of 
the public mind. In truth, the change 
in both respects was most remarkable; 
and Ministers, who had anticipated a 
narrow division, if not a defeat, on the 
auestion of the Queen, and their con- 
duct in regard to her, were, to their 
surprise, supported by large majorities 
in both Houses, which on 6th Februaiy 
rose to 146 in the Commons. . This 
great victorj' in a manner terminated 
the contest of parties on that painful 
subject. It was now evident tmit th| 
long proceedings which ha^i taken place 
on the Queefi’s trial, and the weighty 
evidence which hod come out against 
her, had completely changed the pub- , 
lie opinion on the subject, an<^ that 
even the Radicals must look out for 
some frash subject of complaint in 
their attempts to overturn the Gov- 
ernment. 

93, Such a subject would, but for 
the manly and judicious course adopt- 
ed by the Government, have been af- 
forded by the course which foreign 
afiairs had taken at this jieriod. The 
revolutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Piedmont, and the ferment in 
Germany, had deeply agitated the pub- 
lic mind. It was to say whether 
the hopes these events had awakened 
in one party, or the fears in another, 
were nK)8t preponderant. All observed, 
many hoped, some feared, from them. 
Tlie Congressej^ of Laybach and I’lxip- 

an, of which an acciount has already 
leen given, which had been assembled 
avowedly to consider the courstj to 
be adopted by the gr’eat Continental 
powers in regard to these portentous 
events, afforded a fertile field for elo- 
quent declamation on the part of the 
liberal lexers ; and Lord Grey in th© 
Upper House, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosn in the Lower, in moving for the 
production of papers relative to these 
events, took occasion to inveigh strong- 
ly against the dangerous attempts, evi- 
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dently by the Continental pow- 

ers, to stifle tile growth of freedom, 
and overturn constitutional monarchies 
in all the lesser states around them. 
Ministers resisted the motion, but de- 
clared at the same time tlial^ the Eng- 
lish Government wei-e no parties to 
these congresses, and that they had 
oflScially notified to the powers there 
assembled their dissent from the prin- 
ciples and right of interference there 
advanced. It was known tliat this 
statement was well founded, and Par- 
liament, satisfied with having obtained 
such an assurance from tlie Govern- 
ment, and with the strong declai-ation 
of English feeling from the Opposition, 
Supported Ministers in both Houses by 
large minorities. 

94. Sir James Mackintosh continued 
in this Parliament, as he had done iu 
the last, his able and indefatigable 
efforts to obtain a relaxation of tlio 
monstrous severities and anomalies of 
the ^nglish criminal code. His in- 
creasing success, though not uninixed 
with checks, demonstrated that public 
opinion was rapidly changing on this 
important sub^ject, and that the time 
was not far distant when, pnwdieally 
speaking, the punishment of death 
would not be inflicted in any case ex- 
cept deliberate murder, in whicli, Ixdli 
on the authority of the Divine la>v and 
every consideration of human justice, 
it never should be abrogated. As 
this blessed change has now (1853) for 
above ten years been practically i!i 
operation, it is superfluous to enumer- 
ate all the steps by which it was effect- 
ed. Suffice it to say, therefowj, that 
it was by the efforts of Sir Samiu;! 
Romilly, and after hi*Q of Sir James 
M ackintosh, that the iiecessitv of this 
great reform was first impressed on 
the public mind, and by the adoption 
of their jwinciples by Sir Robert Peel 
when he became Home Secretary, that 
it was on a large scale carried into 
effect. The only thing to be regretted 
is, that when the pemuty of death w^as 
so justly taken away for so many of- 
fences, care was not taken at the same 
time to increase the certainty and en- 
laige the efficiency of secondary pun- 
iiments ; and that from the long-con- 


tinued neglect by the colonial secre- 
taries of tlie oWious expedient of 
always mingling, in due proportion, 
the streams of gratuitous government, 
with forced penal emigration, the coun- 
try has in a great measure lost the 
immense advantage it might otherwise 
have derived from the possession of 
such outlets for its sur|i]u8 population 
and dki^j^us crime ; and that the 
colonies been led to regard with 
horror, aha strive to avert, a stream 
which, duly regulated, might, and cer- 
tainly wpuld, have been hailed as the 
greatest_»0!wf|^le blessing, 

95. Mr^PMpkett, on the 28th Fob- 
mary, brou^t foru^ard a motion re- 
garding Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and it soon became evident, that 
if tlie mantle of Romilly had descended 
on Mackintosli, that of Grattan hail 
fallen on the shoulders of Plunkett. 
As this subject will be fully discussctl 
in a subsequent part of this History, 
when the passing of Catholic Emanci • 
pation is nairated, it would be super- 
fluous to give the arminients advanced 
on both sides ; but tliere is one siieech 
[ in the Commons, and one in the Ixirds, 
from which brief extracts must be- 
j given, from the importance of the sen- 
timents w*hich they conveyed. 
Canning fvas the most eloauent «U|*- 
lioiter, Mr Peel the most actennined 
opijoneut, of the measure. “We are," 
said the former, “ in tlic enjoyment of 
a peace achieved in a great degree by 
Catholic arms, and cemented by Ca- 
tholic; blood. For three centuries wo 
have beem erecting mounds, not to as- 
sist or improve, but to thwart nature ; 
*we have raised them high above tin; 
waters, whenc they have stood for many 
a year frowning prhAd defiance on all 
ivho atteinjded {,0 them ; but,, in 
the course of they have been 

nearly broken down, and the narrow 
isthmus now formed between them 
stands between < 

‘Two li^ndred seas. 

Which, Tnouncing, v iewed each other from afer, 
And longed to meet* 

! Shall we, then, fortify the mounds which 
! are almost in ruins ? or shall we leave 
them to moulder away by time or acci- 
I dent ?— an eventwhich, though distant, 
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must happen, and which, when it does, 
will only confer a thaniless favop — 
or shall We at once ent away the isth- 
nms that mitains, and float on the 
mingling waves the ark of our com- 
mon constitution ? *’ 

96. On the other hand, it was argu- 
ed by Mr Peel, in words which subse- 
quent events have resndered prophetic : 
“ I do not concur in the anticipation 
tliat the emancipation of Qitholica 
would tend to re-establi«ilHharinony in 
the State, or smooth down conflicting 
feelings. I do not wish to touch pro- 
spectively upon the cotiaeqnences of 
intemperate struggles for poiiWjr. I do 
not wish to use lan^^ whi<‘h may 
be construed into a mtrsh interpreta- 
tion of the acts and objects of men who 
proceed in the career of ambition. But 
1 must say. this much, that if Parlia- 
inunt admits an equal capacity for the 
j) 08 «e 8 sioii of power iKJtwoen Protestant 
and Catholic in this respect, they will 
liave no means of considering the state 
of the population, of securing that 
equal division of jKjwer which is, in 
my opinion, essential to the stability of 
the existing form of government. The 
struggle between the Culholic and 
Trotestant will be violent, and tlie 
issue doubtful. If they were to be 
sent forth together as rival Cgaudidates, 
with an equal capacity for direct par- 
liamentary representation, so far from 
.seeing any prospect of the alleviation 
of points of political differences, I can 
only anticipate the revival cf animm- 
tif>s nm) happily cximety and the con- 
tinuance, in an aggravated form, of 
angry discussions, now happily gliding 
into decay and disuse, li, in conse- 
<]uence of this alteration of the con- 
stitution, the deration of Parliament 
should be redu<^dfroin seven to three 
years, then will fe^iiiqucnt collision 
of Catholic and Protest^t funiish a 
still greater accession of violent matter 
to keep alive domestic dissension in 
every form in which it can be arrayed, 
a^ust the internal peace and concord 
or the empire. These are ray hone.st 
sentiments upon this all - iraix>rtant 
({uostion, uninfluenced by any motive 
but an ardent anxiety for the dura- 
bility of our happy constitution,” 


97. This debate is metnorable for 
one circumstanpe— it was the first 
occaaon on which a majority was oh-, 
tained for Catholic Eiuaneipation. The 
second reading was carried by a majo- 
rity of 11, the numbers being 254 to 
243 ; and<this majority was increased, 
on the third reading, to f 9, the num- 
bers being 216 to 197. The bill, ac- 
cordingly, went into committee, and 
passed the Commons ; but it was thrown 
out, on the second reading, by a ma- 
jority of 39 in the House of Lords, the 
numbers being 159 to 320. On this 
occasion the X)uke of York made a 
memorable declaration of his opinion 
on this subject. ‘ ‘ Educated, ” his 

Koyal Highness, “ in the piinciples of 
the Established Church, I am persuad- 
ed that her interests are inseparable 
from those of the constitution. ] cozi^ 
sider it as an integral imrt of the con- 
stitution. The more I hear the sub- 
ject discussed, tlie more am I confirm- 
ed in the opinion I now express. Let* 
it not be supposwl, however, that I am 
an enemy to tolerathgi. 1 should wish 
that every sect should have the frt^e 
ca^ercise of iti; religion, so long as it 
does not affect the security of the es- 
tablished, and as long as its members 
remained loyal subjetts. But there u 
a great diff€T<Mce hetwmi allowing the 
free cxcrcm of religimi and the groffd* 
ing of political power. My opposition 
to this bill arises from principles which 
I have embraced ever since I have been 
able to judge for myself, and which I 
hope I shall cherish to the last hour of 
my life. ” This decisive declaration on 
the part of the heir * apparent of the 
throne* whose early accession seeraetl 
likely from the health of the reigning 
Sovereign, pr^uced a very great im- 
pre.ssion, and carried the jiopularity of 
his Royal Highness to tile highest 
point. Ho became the object of en- 
thusiastic applause at all the political 
meetings of persons attached to the 
Established Cliurch, at which the sin- 
gular coincidence in number of the 
thirty-nine i>e€rs who threw out riie 
bill and the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, never faded to be 
observed on, and elicit unbounded 
apxdause. 
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98. Lord John Buasell, oboiit the 
same time, hrought forward a hill for 
a gradual and safe system of Parlia- 
mentax^ Eefonn. It was founded on 
resolutions, that there were great com- 
plaints on the subject of the represen- 
tation of the people in Parlianient ; that 
it was expedient tb give such places as 
hod gr^tly increased in wealth and 
popuUtion, and at present were' un- 
represented, the right of sending mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament ; and that 
it should be referred to a committee to 
consider how this could be done, witli- 
ont an inconvenient addition to the 
number of the House of Commons ; 
and that all charges of bribeiy' should 
be effectually inquired into, and, if 
j>roved, such boroughs should be dis- 
franchised. The motion was rejected 
by a majority of 31, the numbers being 
156 to 125 ; but the increasing strength 
of the minority, as well os weight of 
the names of which it was composed, 
indicated the change of generalhpinion 
on tht> subject, and might have warned 
tlie supporters pf the existing system 
of the necessity of consonting to a siifc 
and prudent re'fonn, if anything could 
convmce men who are mainly actuated 
by the desire to retain, or the thirst to 
obtain, political power. 

99. Tlie various branches of manu- 
factures, during this tyear, exhibited a 
marked and gratifying improvement ; 
but in agriculture the prevailing dis- 
tress was not only unabated, but had 
become greater than ever, and, in truthf 
had now risen to such a height that 
it could no longer lie passed over in 
silence. On 7th March, Mr Gooch 
brought forward a motion for {be ap- 
pointment of a ooinmittee to inquire 
into agricultural distrelb ; and in the 
course of the debate, Mr Cur wen ob- 
served : **In the flourishing days of the 
empire, the income of the nation was 
£400,000,000, and the taxation was 
£80, 000,000 annually. At present the 
income is only £300,000,000, yet the 
taxation is nearly the same. In what 
situation is the farmer ? The average 
of wheat, if properly taken, is not more 
than 62s. a Quarter ; the consequence 
of which is, tnat the farmer loses 3s. by 
every quarter of wheat which he grows. 


On the article of wheat alone, the agri- 
cultural interest has lost £15,000,000, 
and on barley and oafs £15,000,000 
more. In addition to this, the value 
of hirming stock has been diminished 
by £10,000,000 ; so that in England 
alone Ihere has been a diininutmn of 
£40,000,000 a-year. The diminution 
on the value of agricultural produce 
in Scotland and Ireland cannot be less 
than £15,000,000 ; so that the total 
loss to the agriculturists of the two 
islands cannot be taken at less than 
£65, 000, 000. This is probably a quar- 
ter of the '^hole value of their pro- 
duetions ; and as their taxation re- 
mains the '^same, it has, practically 
speaking, been increased twenty -six 
per cent also.” The truth of tlieso 
statements, how startling soever, was 
so generally known, that Government 
yielded ; and a committee was appoint- 
ed to inouire into the causes of agri- 
cultural oistress, which made a most 
valuable report in the next session of 
Parliament. 

100. Great light was thrown upon 
the causes of this distress in a debate 
which took place, shortly after, on u 
bill of little importance, introduced by 
Government, authorising the Bank, if 
they chose, to resume (‘.ash paymentN 
on 1st May 1821, instead of May 1822. 
as had been j)rovided by the "bill of 
1819. The reason assigned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for giving 
the Bank this option was, that they 
had, at a very- heavy expense to them- 
selves, accuinulateJ a large treasure*, 
and that the paper circulation of the 
country had been so much contracted 
tlmt cash payments might be resumed 
^itU safety. He stated that, “in 
June 1819, the issues of the Bank 
amounted to £25,600,000 ; and they 
liad been progressivej^diminished, till 
now they were only £24,000,000. Tin; 
country banhcil had drawn in their 
notes in a still greater proportion. 
Above four niillions had been with- 
drawn from the circulation in less thaTi 
two years— a state of things wliich 
amply justifies the present proposal t<» 
give the Bank the option of issuing 
gold coin, if they thought fit, a year 
sooner than by law provided.” 
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101* The effects of the contraction mines of Mexico and Pern. The mis- 
of the currency, thus made subject fortune is, in reference to agriculture, 
of boast by the Chancellor of the Ex- that what is a remunerati^ price at 
chequer, were thus stated by Mr Bar- one time bet^omes quite the reverse at 
ing in the same debate ; In looking another. Formerly it was thou^t 
at this question, it is very material to that 66b. a quarter was a retnunemt- 
consider what is the state of the coun- ine pncS, but that is not the case now. 
try in this the sixth year of peace. What is the reasoii of that? It is oc- 
I’etitions are coming in fi’om all quar- oasioned by the altered currency, and 
tcrs, remonstrating against the state of by'fhe produce of thil country com- 
siiflering in which so many classes are ing into contact with the commodities 
unhappily involved, and none more from all parts of the world, at a time 
than the agricultural class. When when the taxes, debts, and charges 
su(;h is the state of the countr}' in the which the fSsnner has to meet have 
sixth year of peace, and when all the undergone no alteration. His products 
idle stories about over-p^uctioU and did not bring their former price, while 
under-consumption, aW his private debts remain^ at their 
have been swept away, it is natural to original amount. Besides this, there 
inquire into the state of a countiy is tlie great mortgage of the National 
placed in a situation without a pa-ral- Debt, which sweeps over the whole 
Id in any other nation or time. No country, apd renders it impossible tor 
country before ever presented the con- the farmer to live on prices which for- 
tinuance of so extraordinary a spec,- merly wg^ considerca a fair remune- 
tacle as that of living under a progivs- ration^. The difficulties of the countiy, 
sive increase in the value of money, then,fari8e from this, tliat you have 
and decrease in the value of the pro- brought back your oprrency t<f its for- 
ductions of the people. It appears mer value, so fttr aSgregar^ your in- 
dear that, from tne operations or the come ; but it remains at its former 
altered currency, we have loaded our- .value, so ^ as regards your ex- 
selves, not only with on immense pub- pcnditure.’* Weighty, indeed, are 
lie debt, but also with an ifuyremed these remarks, which subsequent 
debt between indwidual and indivi- events have so fully confirmed, and 
diml, the weight of which continues to which came then from the first mer- 
press upon the country, and to the cliant in the ^orld, who afterwards 
continuance of which pres^re no end conferred honour on, instead of re- 
can be seen. ceiving it from, the title of Aahhur- 

102. “ The real difficulty is to meet ton. 
the increrused amount of debts of «?very* 103. The increased weight of debts 
sort, public and private, produced by and taxes, coinciding with the diini- 
the late change in the currency. It is nished incomes arising from the con- 
iin observation than wdiicli nothing can track'd currency, produced its natural 
be more true, that an alteration in and usual efiect in Inducing on oddi- 
value of the currency is what nobody, tional press^e on Government for the 
not even the wisest, generally perceive, reduction (flt taxation. Mr Hume 
They talk of alteration in the price of brought tliis subject before the House 
bread and pr^sions, never reflecting of Commons, and the whole finances of 
that the alteration ip, not in the value the country underwent a more tho- 
of these articles, but in that of the rough investigation than they had ever 
currency in which they are paid. To previously done. His labours embraced 
talk of the alteration of the value of chiefly the expenses of tlie offices con- 
money being three, five, or six i)er cent, nected with the army, navy, and ord- 
is mere trifling. \^at we now we wit- nance departments ; and there can be 
ncssing ia the exact converse of what no doubt that he rendered good ser- 
occurred during the war, from the en- vice by exposing many abuses that ex- 
largod iasne of paper, and over the isted in these departments ; and a com- 
whole world from the discovery of the mittee was appointed to inquire into 
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the In consequence of the 

universal oomph^t of agricultural dis- 
tress, Mr Western hroi]^ht forward a 
bill to repeal the nialt duties, which 
was oarri^ on the first reading, by a 
insyority of 24, the numbers being 149 
to 125. It was thrown out, however, 
on the second feading ; and so produc- 
tive is this tax, and so wddely is its 
weight diffused over the community, 
that its repeal has never yet been car- 
ried. The majority on the leave to 
bring in the bill, however, was an omin- 
ous circumstani^e, charaotaHetic of the 
depression of the agricultural interest ; 
and Ministers were so impressed wdth 
it that they deemed it expedient to 
yield on a subordinate point, and the 
agricultural liorso-tax was accordingly 
reiKjaled this session. 


104. The ooiuinittee on agricultural 
distress presented their report on 18th 
June. It was a most elaborate and 
valuable document, as it bore testi- 
mony to the fact established before the 
(‘ommlttee, that ** the complaints of 
the petitioners were founded in fisict, 
in so far as they r^resented that, at 
the present price of corn, the returns 
to the owners of bociipied land, after 
allowing growers the interest of invest- 
ments, were by no means adeqwxAe to 
the charges <ind otUgomgs; but that 
the committee, after a long and anx- 
ious inquiry, had not been able to dis- 
cover any m^aus calculated immedi- 
ately to relieve the present distress. 

It is by no means surprising that it 
was so ; for as their difficulties all 
arose from the contraction of the cur- 


♦ The returns obtained by lift Hnine presented the following romparative statement of 
the British army, exclusive of the troops m India, In 1792 and 1S21 respectively, viz. 


' 1792. 

Begnlars in Great Britain— > 
Cavalis^ and Infantry, j 
Do. Ireland, 

Colonies 

Artillery, ... 

Marines, . . ' , 


Total regular, * 
Militia diaetnbodied, . 




Mon. 

15,919 

12,000 

17,323 

.H,730 

4,425 

53,397 

33,410 

80,807 


1821. 

Regulars in Great Britain— 1 
Cavalry and Iniautry, / * 

Do. Ireland, . . . . 

Do. Colonies, .... 
Artillery, . . . . 

Mannesi, 

Colonial troops — Cape, 

Do. O*ylon, 

Recruiting Establishiueiit, 

Uotal reguloni, . 

Disembodied militia— England, 

Do Ireland, . . . . 

Ycuinanry — Great Britain, . 

Do. Ircliiud, 

. Voluntwjr infantry, 

Great Britain — Veterans disein- > 
bodied, . ... f 

East India Coiupany a regiment, . 


Meo. 

27,852 

20,778 

32,476 

7,872 

8,009 

452 

8,6fHJ 

497 

101,539 

55,092 

22,472 

36,294 

80,786 

6,934 

10,000 

750 


• Total Irrogulara, . 162,828 

j , Grand Total, . 263,867 

— Pari Papers, No 363, 1821 ; Pari Del , v. 1362. 

t “ So far as Die pressure onses from superabundant h^irvests, it is beyond the application 
of any legislati^'C provision : so far a.s it is the result of the Increased value of money, 
it is not one peculiar to the farmer, but exteiuls to many other classes. Th^ result, how- 
ever, is the moio severely felt by tlie tenant, in consequence of it.s coinuidence with an over 
stocked market. The deparfjure from our ancient stiandurd, in ]>roportioa as it was preju- 
dicial to all creditors of money, and persoms dependent on a lixed income, was a bench! to 
the active capital of the country ; and the same clat ;ok have been oppositely affected by 
a return to that atandai-d. The restoration of It has also embarrassed the landholder, in pro- 
portion as his estate lias been encumlx’rod with mortgages, and other fixed payrnenl-a as- 
signed on it daring the depreciation of the currency The only alleviation for this evil is 
to be looked for in such a gnulnal reduction of the rate of interest as may lighten the bur- 
dens on the landed interest. At present the annual jirodnce of corn, the growth of Die 
United Kingdom, is, upon ap average crop, equal to our present consnmpDon, and that, with 
such an average crop^ the present import pnccs, below which foreign com is by law alto- 
gether exclnded, are fully sufhcient, more especially since the change In the currency, to 
secure to the British farmer the complete monopoly of the home market The change in the 
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roncy, it WM impoasible they could he j 
removed till that contraction was ' 
viated, a thin|E[ which the great ma^- 
rity of the Legislature was resolved not 
to do. It is remarkable that at the 
verj' same time Lord Liverpool demon- 
strated in the House of Lords, that the 
gmeral consumptiou of the country, 
in articles of comfort and luxury, hacl 
c onsiderably increased in the last year. * 
TJiis fact is important, as aflbrdiug an 
illustration of the observation already 
ino^le as to the eternal law of nature, 
that the division of labour and im- 
])rovenient of machinery, capable of 
iiulclinite application to mwinfactur- 
ing industry, have no tendency to 
cheapen the j>roduction of the subsist- 
ence of man, and consequently tliat 
the first and the la^tt to suffer from a 
contraction of the currency, and en- 
hancement of the value of money, are 
the (jiasstis engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil. 

105. This long-continued and most 
severe depression in the price of agri- 
<'ultural produce, coupled with the re- 
iterated refiusals of rarliaineut to do 
anything for tlieir relief, at length 
raiue to produce important political 
eilects. It spixiad far and wide among 
the landowners and fanners, who in 
every tige had Imhui the firiiK’st su})- 
porters of the throne, the convictitm 
that they were not adequat^jly repre- 
sented in Parliament, and that no re- 


value of onr money is virtually an adv'anee 
upon onr import prices; uurt the result of 
every such ailvancc, supy^sing prices not to 
nixlergn a corrosyajiulmg rise in otlier coun 
tries, must but expose tins country to greater 
and more grievous fluetiiationa in price, and 
the business of the funner to greater llnctua- 
liou and uncertainty. Protection cannot He 
earned farther than monoyroly, which the Bnt- 
isli fanner has completely enjoyed for the last 
two liarvests — the ports having been almost 
oonsbiritly siint against foreign imyvvrts dur- 
ing tliirty months ’’ — (’ammort-H’ Report^ June 
1«, 1821 ; Pari lAb., v. 81, Appendix. 


* Boer, barrels, 
Candles, lb.. 
Malt, 

Balt, . 

Boap, lb., , 
Byvirits, 

Tea, . 

Sugar, 

—Ann. Reg. 1821 


ATt-ra,re of three rennr 

ciidliiK JdnuArjf 

5.356.000 

70.810.000 

23.289.000 
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lief from their sufferings could be an- 
ticipated, until, by a change in the 
composition of the House of Commons, 
their voice was brought to bear more 
directly and powerfully upon the mea- 
sures of Government. Everything was 
favourablt ; all the world was at peace ; 
trade had revived ; the ^seasons were 
fine ; importation was prohibited, and 
had "Ceased. Nevortheless prices were 
so low tliat it was evident that a few 
more such years would exliaust all 
their capita]^, and reduc^e them to beg- 
gary. Refold had become indispen- 
sable, if they would avoid ruin. Now, 
accordingly, for the first time, the de- 
sire for parliamentary reform spread 
from the towns, where it had hitnerto 
prevailed, to the rural districts, and 
gave token of an important change in 
this respect in the landed interest ; anH 
the ablest of tlie historians of the time 
in the Radical interest has borne tes- 
timony to the ihet that, but for the 
change in the currency, the alteration 
of the constitatioii never could have 
taken place/ 

* ‘ In the of mya Miss 

Martineau, ‘*«vety4S™eh df rtktinfacturmg 
industry was in a nourlBhlng sUte ; but agri- 
culture was depressed, and coniplainta were 
ult<^r<•d at many county meetings, both be- 
fore and afticr the meeting of Parliament. 
These incessant groanings, weansome to tlie 
ears, and truly distressing to the hearts, were 
not borne idly to the winds Tlie eomplainers 
did nut obt.aiu from Parliament the aid which 
they desired, but they largely advanced the 
ravM 0 / parltamevtary I'cftmn It the atrieul- 
-lural Intewst liad been in a high state ol proa- 
perity fipom 1820 to 1830, the great gvestion of 
refiyrnt in Parliameyit vm d have remained mveh 
longer afloeU than it actmlly did^ from the 
inertness or oi>position of the agncultunil 
classes, wlio, as it was, were sufficiently dis- 
coutoiitfjd with Parliament to desire a change. 
Extraordinary as tills may appear, when we 
IcKik only to Iha^repoudoranoe of the landed 
interest in the House at that time, we shaJJ 
find, on looking abroad through the conntr>\ 
that it was so. Buch politicians as Cobbett 
presented themselves among the discontented 
fanners, and preached to them about the 
pressure of the debt, a bad system of tax- 
ation, a habit of exlmvagnnt expenditure, 
and of a short method of romwlying tliese 
evils by jebtainiug a better constitution of 
the House of Commons. It was no ^nall 
section of the agricultural classes that assist- 
ed in canning the question at. last; and if 
would be interesting to know how many of 
that order of reformers obtained their con- 
victions through the distress of these years.’* 
•—MARTiMSA.ua Thirty YeMre of Peaces i 267r 
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106. J^d Cafttlereagh, to whom the 
miitahility of the ]wpulae6 was well 
known, had prophesied, at the close of 
the proceeding a^nst the Queen, that 
“ in six mon^ the Kin^ would be the 
most popular man withm his domin- 
ions.’^ This prediction was Wified to 
the letter. The symptoms of retum- 
ing popularity were so evident, that 
his Majesty, contrary to his inclination 
and usual habits, was prevailed on by 
his Ministers to appear frequently in 
public, both in the parks and principal 
theatres, on which occasions lie was 
received with unbounded applause. 
This favourable appearance induced 
Govennnent to determine on carrying 
into eifect the coronation, which had 
been originally fixed for August in the 
preceding year, hut had been post- 
jfbned in consequence of the proceed- 
ings against the Queen, and the dis- 
turbed siate of the public mind which 
ensued. Her Majesty, who was not 
aware that her poxmlarity had declin^ 
as rapidly as that of her roj'al spouse 
had increased, was so imprudent as to 
prefer a claim, both . to the King and 
the Privy Council, to be crowned at 
the same time as Qiieen-Obnsort. The 
Council, however, determined that she 
was not entitled to demand it as a mat- 
ter of right, and that in the circum- 
stances they were not called on to con- 
cede it as a matter of courtesy; and 
her demand was in consequence re- 
fused. Upon this the Queen applied 
to the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl-Mar-^ 
shal of England, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for a place in the Ab- 
bey at the coronation ; but as, they 
were subject to the King in Council in 
this matter, the petition was of course 
refust^d, though in the most couiteous 
manner. Upon this her Majesty de- 
clared her resolution to appear jicrson* 
ally at the coronation, and deliver her 

At that period the author, wliose head was 
then more full of arsadeniieal studies than 
]>olitical speculations, frequently stated it in 
company as a problem in algebra, easy of so- 
lution, “ Given the Toryism of a landed pro- 
prietor, required to find theperio<i of want of 
rents which will reduce him to a lladical re- 
former.” He little thought then M-hat mo- 
mentous consequences to his county and the 
world wore to ensue from tlie solution of the 
problem. 


protest into the King’s own hand. 
This determination, being known, dif- 
fused a general apprehension that a 
riot would ensue on the occasion ; and 
to such a degree did the panic spread, 
that places to see the procession, which 
previously had been selling for ten 
guineas, were to be had on the mom- 
mg of the ceremony for half-a-crown, 
and all the troops m Ijondon and the 
vicinity were assembled near West- 
minster Abbey to preserve the peace. 

107. The ceremony took place ac- 
cordingly, but it soon appeared that 
the precautions and apprehensions were 
alike groundless. Tliis coronation was 
memorable, not onl}' for the unpai-al- 
leled magiiilicence of the drosses, de- 
corations, and arrangements made on 
the ocfmsiOn, but lor this circumstanc/' 
— it was the last where the gorgeous 
but somewhat grotes(jue habiliments 
of feudal times appeared, or will ever 
appear, in the realm of England. All 
that the pomp of modern times could 
produce, or modern wealth purchase, 
joined to the magnihcenco of ancient 
costume, were there combined, and with 
the most imposing effect;. The proces- 
sion, which movedfrorri the ])lace where 
it was marshalled in Westminster Hall 
to the Abbey ; the ceremony of corona- 
tion withimthe Abbey itself, which had 
seen so many similar pageants from 
the earlieSt days of English story j the 
splendid banquet in the Hall, where 
the Champion of England, in full ar- 
molr, rode in, threw down his gaunt- 
let to all who challenged the King’s 
title, and backed his harnessed steed 
out of the Hall u'ithout turning on his 
l^overeign, were all exliibited with the 
most overpowering magnificence. Sir 
Walter Scott, whose mind was so 
fraught with chivalrous images, has 
declared that “a ceremony more august 
and imposing in ill its parts, or mdro 
calculated to make the deepest impres- 
sion both on the eye and the feelings, 
cannot possibly be conceived. The ex- 
pense, 80 far as it is national or per- 
sonal, goes directly and instantly to 
the encouragement of the British man- 
ufacturer. It operates as a tax on 
wealth, and consideration for the bene- 
fit of poverty and industiy — a tax will- 
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iBgly paid by one class, and not less 
acceptable to the other, localise it adds 
a happy holiday to the monotony of a 
life of labour.” 

108. Men whose names have become 
immortal, walked — some of them, 
alas ! for the last time — in that magiii- 
licreiit pageant. There was Welling- 
ton, who grasped in his hand the baton 
won on the field of Vittoria, who bore 
by his side the sword wliich struck 
down Napoleon on the plains of Wa- 
terloo, and whose Roimui countenance, 
improved but not yet dimmed by 
vi ars, bespoke the lofty cast of his 
mind ; there Lord Castlercagh, who 
had recently succeeded to the title of 
Londonderr^y, in the magnificent robes 
of the Garter, with his high plumes, 
fine face, and majestic pensori, appeared 
a fitting representable of the Order of 
Kd\vard HI. ; and there was the So- 
vereign, the descendant of the founder 
of the Garter, who.se air and counten- 
ance, thongli almost .sinking under the 
weight of magnificence and jewels, re- 
vealed his high descent, and evinced 
the still untarnished blood of the IMan- 
tigcnets and Stuarts. Nor W'as female 
beauty wanting to grace the sjjlendid 
spectacle, for all the noblest and fair- 
est of the nobility of England, the most 
lovely race in the wond, 'sjere there, 
and added the liLstrc of their diamonds, 
.Liid the .still brighter lustres of their 
eyes, to the enchantment of the match- 
less scene. 

J09. But the first and highest Ifuly 
in the realm was not there ; and the ilis- 
appointrnent she experienced at lieing 
refused adniittaiue was one cause of her 
death, W'hich soon after ensued. The 
Queen, W’ith that resolution and 
domitable spirit which, for good or for 
evil, has ever been the characteristic 
of her race, though refused a ticket, 
resolved to force her way into the Ab- 
bey, and witness, at least, if she W'as 
not permitted to take jiart in, the 
ceremony. She came to the door, ac- 
cordingly, in an open barouche, drawn 
by six beautiful bays, acc ompanied by 
Lord and Lady Hoo(l and Lady Anne 
Hamilton, and wtis loudly cheered by 
ilic ])opulaee as .she passed along tlie 
•'streets. When she approached the 


Abbey, however, some cries of an op- 
posite description were heard ; and 
and when she arrived at the door, she 
was respectfully, hut firmly, refused 
admittance by the doorkeeper, who 
had the painful duly imposed on him 
of denying access to his Sovereign. She 
retired from the door, after some alter- 
cation, deeply mortified, amidst cries 
from the people, some cheers, hut 
others which proved how much general 
opinion had changed in regard to her. 
Such was the chagrin she experienced 
from this event, that, combined with 
an obstruction of the bowela that soon 
after seized her, mortification ensued, 
which terminated fatally in little more 
than a fortnight afterwards. The rul- 
ing jiassion appeared strong in death. 
She ordered that her remains should 
not be left in England, but carried t» 
her native land, and buried beside her 
ancestors, with this inscriptiopi^ “Here 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England. ” ♦ 

nlO. Before the death of the Queen 
was knowm, the King ha<l made pre- 
parations for a vmt tr> Ireland, and it 
wfw not thouglit poper to interrupt 
them. On Suturdly 11th August, his 
Majesty embarked at Holyhead, and 
on the following aftenioo]i lauded at 
Howth in the Bay of Dublin, where 
he was received with the loudest ac- 
clniiiations, and the most heartfelt 
demonstrations of loyalty, by that 
warm-hearted and easily -ex cited peo- 
ple. They escorted him with the most 
tumultuous acclamations to the 'iioe- 
regal lodge, from the steps of which 
he thus addressed them : *• This is one 
of the* happiest days of my life. 1 
have long wished to visit you. My 
heart has alwapf s been Irish : from the 
day it first beat, I loved Ireland, and 
this day has shown me that I am be- 
loved by n\y Irish subjects. Rank, 
station, honours, are nothing ; but to 
feel that 1 live in the hearts of my 
IrLsh subjects, is to mo exalted liappi-* 
ness.” These felicitous expressions 
diffused universal enchantment, and, 
combined with the graceful condescen- 
sion and dignified aflability of man- 
ner which the Sovereign knew so well 
to exhibit when inclined to do so. 
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Totiaed tiie l(^ty of i^e people to a 
perfect eathuawiwan. For the week 
that he ihemamed there, Ms life was a 
eouthmed triumph : reviews, theaties, 
spectacles, and entertainments, suc- 
ceeded <me aniyther in brilliant suc- 
cession ; and after a short sojourn at 
Slanes Castle^ the seat of the Marquess 
of Conyuffbam, he returned to Eng- 
land, and soon after paid a visit to 
Hanover, where he was received in the 
same oordial and splendid manner. 

111. The funeral of the Queen took 
place on the 14th August, at the very 
time when the King was receiving the 
impassioned demonstrations of loyalty 
on the part of Jbis Irish subjects ; and 
it caused a.^P^ful and discreditable 
scene, to the dismissal of 

one of officers in the 

EngUsli^hi^. service which 

Ills valofifr cboj^ct had so long 
ad-orned. ' It had been directed by her 
Majesty that her body, as already 
mentioned, should be taken to Bruns- 
wick to be interred. Anxious to avoid 
any rioting or painful oci-urrence in 
conveying the body from Brandenburg 
House, where she died, to the )>laee 
where it was to be embarked, Harmch 
in Essex, Ministers had directed that 
the hearse which conveyed the body, 
vith attendants suitable to her rank, 
should proceed by a circuitous route 
through the north suburbs of London 
and the new mid to Islington. The 
direct road to Harwich, however, lay 
thiough the city ; and the i>eoplc wer^ 
resolved that the procession should go 
that way, that they might have an 
op]K)rtumty of testifying their respect 
to the illustrious deceased. As the 
orders of the persons intrusted with 
the direction of the precession weto U) 
go the other way, and they attempted 
to do so, tlie populace formed in a close 
column twenty deop» across the road 
at Cumberland Gate, ond after a severe 
conflict, both tliere and at Tottenham 
Court Road, in the course of whi<-li 
two men were unfortunately killed by 
shots from the Life-Guards, the pro- 
cession was fairly forced into the line 
which the people desired, and pro- 
ceeded through the city in CTcat p<nnp, 
amidst an immense crowd of specta- 


tors, with the Lord Mayor and civic 
authorities at its bead, the bclJa aR 
tolling, and the shops j^ut. 

112. The procession reached' Har- 
wich without flirther interruption, and 
the unhappy Queen was at length in- 
terred at Brunswick on Auj^t 23d. 
But the occurrence in Loudon led to 
a melancholy result in Great Britain. 
Sir Robert Wilson, who had remon- 
strated with the military on occasion 
of this affray* from motives of human- 
ity, and taken an active part in the 
procession, though not in the rio^ and 
the police magi.strato who bad yielded 
to the violence of the jxipiilace, end 
changed tha direction of the proces- 
sion, were both dismissed, the first 
from tlie service, the last from his sit- 
uallbn. However much all must regret 
that so gaUaiit Aid distinguished an 
officer as Sir Robert Wilson should 
have been lost, even for a time, to the 
British army, no right-thinking jMjr- 
son ran hesitate as to the propriety ot‘ 
this step. Obedience I 9 the fu*st duty 
of the armed force : it acts, but should 
never deliberate. He who tries to 
make soldiers forget their duty to their 
sovercign,^or st^ts the example of doing 
sO, fails in his duly to his King, but 
still mor^ to hw country ; for the cause 
of freedom has been often thrown back, 
but never yet was, in tbe end, pro 
moted, by military revolt ; and it was 
not a time to provoke such a catas- 
trophe in Great Britain, when mili- 
tiijy revolution had just prov(Hl so fatal 
to the cause of liberty not leas than of 
order in southern Europe.* 

118. Notwithstanding tbe favoiirabl? 
state of general feeling in the country, 
find the improved condition of the man- 
ufacturing cla-sscs, Ministers felt that 
their position was insecui’e, and that 

* Sir Tl Wflfion afterwards restored 
his rank iu the army, aud was for some fears 
Governor of Gibraltnr. It is due to the iiien)- 
or}' o^' thin dmtinmimhed and j^llant soido'r 
to saj , that his mends assort, tliat the words 
which he spoke to the military on this un~ 
haj)py occasion were such as nrj»od them tc» 
forbearance and temper only t*) wards the 
populace, and by no means calctilated to 
shake their allecianue to their Sovereign ; and 
bw chivalrous ebaraeder, notwithstanding hi.s 
party seal, leads the author to believe that 
this was really the fact. 
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it was highly desirable to obtain flome 
farther accession of strength, both in 
the Cabinet and the Hoiiiseof Commons. 
The continued and deep distress of the 
agricultural interest had not only led 
to several close divisions in the preced- 
ing session in the House of Commons, 
but occasioned several public meetings, 
where the voice of that class had mt^e 
itself loudly heai*d. They had actually 
resigned ujion his M^csty’s demand 
for a divorce; they had been all but 
shipwrecked on the Queen’s trial ; and 
on occasion of the late riots at her fu- 
neral, the King had let fall some alarm- 
ing expressions as to th^ way in which 
that delicate affair had bson conducted. 
It was deemed indispensable, therefore, 
to look ottt for support ; and thepren- 
ville party— a sort of flying sqjiPron 
between the Minisferiallsts and Libe- 
rals, but who had hitherto always acted 
w'ith the Wliigs — ^presented the fairert 
prospect of an alliance. Proposals were 
jiiade accordingly, and accepted. lx)rd 
Grenville, tba Bead of the party, W'as 
disabled by inanities from taking an 
active jiart in public, life, and could not 
be lured from nis retreat ; but the Mar- 
quess of Buckingham was made a duke : 
Mr Wynne, President of the Boai*d of 
Control; and Mr II. WypnC, Envoy 
to the Swiss Cantons. T^^is coalition 
gained Ministers a few votes in the 
House of Oominons ; but it was of more 
iin|K>rtauce as indicating, as changes 
in the Cabinet generally do, tlio com- 
mencement of a cliange in the .syjgtem^ 
of government. The admission of even 
a single Wlilg into the Cabinet indicat- 
ed the increasing weight of that party 
in the country, and os they were favour- 
able to the ( atliolic claims, it was An 
important change. Lord Eldon, itHi- 
mus RimLanvTumt presaged no good 
from tlie alliance. “ This coalition,” 
lie said, wdll have consequences very 
different from those e^pected by the 
members of tlie administration who 
brought it about. I hate coalitions.” 

114. A still more important change 
took place at the same, time, in the re- 
lirein^t of Lord Sidmoutli from the 
onerous and responsible post of Home* 
yecrt'taiy. A life of thirty years in 
harness, oppressed with the cares of 


oflicial. life« had nearly exhausted tSm 
physicid strength, though they h ^ by 
no means dhnmed the mental eiieigy, 
of thisconsoieutious andintrepid states- 
man ; and though no decline in his fa- 
culties was perceptible to those around 
him, he^Telt that the time had arrived 
when he should withdraw from the 
cares and responsibility of office, and 
dedicate his remaining years to the en • 
joyment of his family, to which he was 
strongly attached, and his duties to his 
Maker. He deemed it a fltting oppor- 
tunity to take such a step, when the 
internal situation of the country was so 
tranq^uil that the public service could 
sustain no detriment by his withdraw- 
ing from it ; for had It^b^f^otherwise, 
he would, at any ]^ijimwl%hlB own 
health or life, liava.jppM at his 
post. * He ardu- 

ous duties byll^l^illx^ii^M man — 
Mr, afterwards Si A BokKRTPEEii — one 
of greater talents, and whose mind «ras 
j^ore in hainiojiy with the spirit of tlffe 
Ige, but not of gimter energy jmd in- 
temty, and not of the same intiepid 
self-reliance. Lord Sidmouth's abili- 
ties, though not of the highest order, 
were of the mo^ useful kind, and his 
administrative talents stood forth pre- 
eminent. His industry was indefati- 
gable, his eiierg>’’ untiring, his intrepi- 
dity, both moral and physical, such a.<t 
nothing aould quell. He steered the 
vessel of the State during the anxious 
years which succeeded the close of the 
war, through all the tdioals with which 
it was beset, with exemplary vigour 
and undaunted courage ; and it was 
not a little owing to his resolution that 
the crisis was surmounted in 1820, 
which ])roved fatal to tlie cause of lib- 
erty and ordet in so many other states. 

115. This parliamentary coalition 
was attended with still more important 
changes in Ireland, for there it com- 
menced an entire alteration in the sys- 
tem of goveniment, which has con- 
tinued, with little interruption, to the 
present 4ay. As the I’rotestaiits, ever 

* Tlie truth is, It was heeaxm my official 
bed hail ht’iofune a bed of roses that I deter- 
mined to w'ithdraw from it. When strewn 
with thorns, I would not have left it." — iSid- 
Tnouth's Ly'e, UL 390. 
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BiAoe tile Eevi>luti<m, hftd been the 4o- 
ffiiBaHt party in. liiat and the 
Catholics were known to he decidedly 
hostile both to the British goveniment 
and alliance, the Viceroy, and all the 
officers of state who composed its go 7* 
emment, had hitherto bee® invari- 
ably stanch Protestants; and Lord 
Talbot, the present Viceroy, and Mr 
Saurin, the Attorney-General, were of 
that persuasion. But as the Cabinet 
itself was now divided on the sut^ject 
of concession of tlie Catholic claims, it 
was thought necessary to make a simi- 
lar paitition in the Irish admiiiisti-a- 
tion. Accordingly, Marquess Welles- 
ley, a decided; suj)porter of the Catho- 
lics, was made JU)rd- Lieutenant in room 
of liOixi Talbot ; Mr Saurin, the cham- 
pion of the Orange party, made way for 
Plunkett, the elo«^uent advocate of 
the Catholic claims m the House of 
Commons ; and Mr Bushe, also a ( Ca- 
tholic supporter, was made Solicitor- 
General ; while, on the principle of pre- 
serving;^ a balance of parties, Mr Goul- 
burn, a stanch Protestant, was appoint- 
ed Secretary to the go ver j iment. ( Iren t 
expectations were formed of the bene- 
ficial effects of this conciliatory policy, 
which, it was hoped, would continue 
the unanimity of loyal feeling which 
had animated the eouiitry during the 
visit of the Sovereign. But these hopes 
were miserably disappointed ,• ^arty 
strife was iiiereased instead or’Seiug 
diminished by the first stJMj towards 
equality of government, and tlie next 
year added another to the innumerable 
proofs which the annals qf Ireland liavo 
afforded, that its evils ate social, not 
political, and are increased nitlier‘than 
diminished by the extension to its 
inhabitants of the privileges of tree 
citizens. 

116. Entirely agricultural in their 
habits, pursuit^ and defui’CvS — solely 
dependent for their subsistence on the 
fruits of the soil, and without manu- 
factures, mines, fi.slieries, or means of 
livelihood of any sort, aa^, in Ulster, 
except that derived from it^ cultivation 
—the possession of land, and the sale of 
its ]»roduce, was a matter of life or death 
to the Irish people. The natural im- 
providence 01 the C'eltic race, joined to 


the entire absence of all those limita- 
tions on the principle of increase which 
arise from habits of comfort, the desire 
of rising, or the dread of falling, in the 
world — and the interested views of the 
Catholic priesthood, who encouraged 
marriage, irom the profits which bridals 
and christenings brought to themselves 
— had overepread the land with an 
immense ana redundant population, 
which had no other means hr liv(dihood 
but the possession and cultivation of 
little bits of land. There weio few 
liiboui’cra living on paid wages in any 
of the provinces of Ireland : in Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connaught, wlicre 
the Celtic race and Catholic creed pre- 
dominated, scarcely any. Of farimu's 
possessed of capital, and employing 
farnibervants, tliere were in tlie south 
ami west none. Emigration had not 
as yet ojwncd its boundless fiebls oi- 
spread out the garden of the Far W e.st 
for the starving multitudes of the 
Emerald Isle. They had no resources 
or means of livelihood, but in the pos- 
session of little pieces of laud, for wnic’h 
they bid against each other with the 
utmost eagerness, anc( from which they 
excluded the straiig^t with the most 
jealous care. Six millions of men, 
without eitjber capital or industry, slmt 
up within four corners of a narrow 
though fruitful land, w'cre contending 
with eachv other for the pos.session of 
their patche.s of the earth, like wolves 
enclosed withiii walla for pieces of e.ar- 
, rioiv whose hostility against each other 
was only intcrnipted by a common rush 
against any hapless stranger who might 
venture to approaeli tlieir houmls, and 
tiirciiteii to snare tlieir si-anty meal. 

^17. Experience has abundantly prov- 
ed, since that time, what reason, not 
blinded by party, had already discover- 
ed — wliat were the real remedies for 
such an alarming and disastrous state 
of things, and what alone could 
given any lasting relief. These were, 
to furnish the means of emigration, at 
the public expense, to the most desti- 
tute of the ^asanta of the country, 
aiid form roaafl^v oahols, and harlmurs, 
to facilitate th« gate of the produce of 
such as remained at home. Having 
111 this way got quit of the worst and 
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most dangerous part of the population, 
and lessened the competitiou for small 
farms among such as were still there, 
an opening would have been afforded 
for farmers, possessed of capital and 
skill, from England and Scotland, to 
occupy the land of those who had been 
removed to a happier hemisphere ; 
and with them the religion, industrial 
habits, and education of the inhabi> 
tants of Great Britain, might gradual- 
ly, and in the course of generations, 
have been introduced. But, unfortu- 
nately, party amj^ition and ^litica,! 
delusion blinded inen to all these ra- 
tional views, which went only to bless 
the country, not to elevate a new party 
to its direction. Faction fastened up- 
on Ireland os the arena where the 
Ministiy might be assailed with e^ct ; 
Catholic emanciimtion was cherished 
and incessantly brought forward, as 
the wedge the poiut of which,, already 
inserted, might bo made, by a, few 
hard strokes, to split the CaMnet in 
pieces ; and while motions on this sub- 
ject, involving the entry of sixty gen- 
tlemen into Parliament, enforced by 
the elo(|uence of Canning and Plun- 
kett, and resisted by the argument of 
Peel, never failed attract a full At- 
tendance of membete* on both sides of 
the House, Mr Wilmot H^-ton’s pro- 
posals regarding emigration, the only 
leal remedy for the evils of tbe unhap- 
py country, and involving the fate of 
SIX millions, were coldly listened to, 
and generally got quit of by the H(^ise 
being counted out. 

118. But it was not merely by sins 
of omission that the Legislature, at 
til is period, left unhealed the wounds, 
and unrelieved the miseries, of Irelantf. 
Their deeds of commission were still 
more disastrous in their effects. The 
contraction of the currency, and con- 
sequent fall of the prices of rural pro- 
duce fifty per cent, fell with crushing 
effect upon a country wholly agricul- 
tural, and a people who had no other 
mode of existence but the sale of that 
pioduce. This hod gone on now for 
nearly three years ; its effect ^d, 
been, not only to suck the little capital 
wliicli they possessed out of tlie fami- 
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era, but in many instances to ^t»duco 
a deep-rootfd feeling of animosity be- 
tween them and then: landlords, which 
was leading to the most frightfal dis- 
orders.* All the agrarian outrages 
which have in every age disgraced Ire- 
land havft arisen from one cause — the 
contest for pieces of land? the dread of 
being ejected from them, and jealousy 
of any stranger's interference. It is 
no wonder it is so ; for to them it is a 
question, not of chan^ of possession, 
but of lifo or death. The ruinous fall 
in the price of agricultural produce of 
aU sorts had rendered the j|^}rment of 
rents, at least in full, wholly impossi- 
ble, and bad led, in con^nence, to 
measures of severity hspiig vbeen in 
many instances resoitt^ XHstmn- 
ings had become frequent; flections 
were beginning to be re$orted to, anA 
the landloi'ds werefoin to introduce a 
set of Scotch or Enjf^sh farmers, who 
might succeed in realising those rents 
which they had enjoyed in former days? 
but saw no longer a chance of extract- 
ing from their Celtic tenantry. 

119. This was immediately met by 
tlje usual system of resistance on the 
paH of the existing occupants of the 
soil ; and on this occasion it assumed 
a more oiganised and formidable ap- 
pearance tnan it had ever previously 
done. Over the whole extent of the 
tliree >^^i|^Tbed provinces a regular 
systen^ of nocturnal outrage and vio- 
lence was GQmmenced, and carried on 
/or a long ^le with almost entire im- 
punity. Houses were entered in the 
night by ban^ of ruffians with their 
faces blackened, who carried off arms 
and ahimunition, and committed out- 
rages of every description ; the roads 
were beset b^ armed and mountea 

* ** I Truest ydar attention to tlie sugges- 
tions whirii I have submitted for the more 
effectual restraint of this system of mysteri- 
ous engagements, formed under the solemnity 
ot secret oaths, binding his Majesty's Hege 
subjects to act under authsrities not known 
to the law, nq^derived from the State, for 
purposes tindsihed, not disclosed In Uie itost 
process of inl^tion, nor until the infatuated 
novice has been sworn to the vow of unlimit- 
ed and lawless obedience.”— Marquess Wei/- 
LESLEY to Mr Secretary Peel, Jan. 29, 1823; 
Life of Wellesley t iu. 300. 

N 
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bodies of ins^ents, who fobbed every 
person they meti and bro^ into eveiy 
bouse vrhim lay on their way ; and to 
such a length £d their audaci^ reach, 
that they enga^, in bodies of five 
hundred and a thousand, with the yeo- 
manry and forces, add not un- 

frequently criSne on victorious. Even 
when, by concentrating the troops, 
au advantage was olt»tained in one 
quarts, it was only at the expense of 
losses in another ; mr the “ Rockites,” 
as they were called, dispersed into 
small ladies, and, taking advantage of 
the absence of the military, pursued 
their depredations at a distance. No 
leas than two thbnsand men assembled 
in the mouutahuiiillo the north of Ban- 
don, and their det^ments commit- 
ted several murders and outrages ; and 
five thousand mustered together, many 
of them armed with muskets, near Ma- 
croom, and openly bade defiance to the 
civil and military forces of the country. 

120. These frightful and alarming 
outrages commanded the early and vi- 
gilant attention of the Lord- Lieuten- 
ant. Not content with sending im- 
mediate succour in men and arms to 
the menaced districts, he prepared and 
kid before Government several me- 
morials on the measures re<^ui8ite to 
restore order in the country, in which, 
as the first step, a great increase in 
the police establishment of the coun- 
try was suggested.* At the same time 
the greatest exertions were tnade to 
reconcile parties, and efface pilrty disa 
tinctions at the Castle of Dublin. 
Persons of respectability of all parties 

* One authentic document may coavey an 
idea of the general state of Ireland, with the 
exception of the Protestant province of PIr* 
ter, at this period. “ The^progress of this 
diabolical system of outrage, during the lat»t 
month, has been moHt alarming; and we re- 
gret to say that we have been obhj^d, from 
s^want of adequate force, to remain almost 
passive spectators of Its daring advances, un- 
til at leni^ many have been obliged to con- 
vert tlieir houses into garrisons, and others 
have sought refugee in the towns. We eannot 
eiqpect individuals to leavn their hduses and 
fainllies exposed, while they go out with 
patrolling parties; and to continue in such 
duty for any length of time, is lieyond their 
physical strength, and inconsistent with 
their other duties. ’* — (Memorial of twenty- 
eight MagiHtrates of County Cork.) Annual 
lleguter^ 1623, p. 9, 


shared in the splendid hoj^fiitaJity of 
the Lord -Lieutenant; Orange pro. 
cessions and omnmemoradons were 
discouraged ; the dressing of King 
WilUam's statb;©; in Dublin, a party 
demonstration, ' 1 ^ prohibited; ana 
every effoz^ made to show that Oov- 
emmeiit was in earnest in its endeav- 
ours to appeMe religious disi^nsions, 
and heal tne IHghtfiil di8<iord which 
had BO long desolated the country. 
But the transition from a wrong to a 
right system is often more perilous 
than the following out of a wrong one. 
You alienate one party without concili- 
ating the other ; so much more deep in 
recollection of injury than gratitude 
for ben ofit sin the human breast Mar- 
quees vl^iasley’s administration, so 
different anything they had ever 
expericno^ gave the utmost offence 
to thjiOribge party, hitherto in pos- 
session of the whole situations of in- 
fluence and jMiwer in the <‘ountry. To 
such a length did the discontent arise, 
that the Lord- Lieu tenant was publicly 
insulted at tlie theatre of Dublin, and 
the riot was of so serious a kind as to 
give rise to a trial at the next assizes. 

121. Dreadful but i|eci^ssary exam- 
ples were made, in maai^ of the dis- 
turbed (iistricts, of fhi^^ost depraved 
and hardy*of the dcpnswfiw. So nu 
roerous had been the outiages, that al- 
though the majority of them had lieen 
jHirpetrated wdth impunity, yet great 
numbers of prisouers had l)een made — 
priwoners a^iu-st whom the evidence 
was so clear that their conviction fol- 
lowed of course. 1 n Cork, no less than 
366 jxu'sons awaited the special com- 
fnission stmt down in February to clear 
file jail, of whom thirty-five recei\^ed 
sentence of death. Several of these 
were left for immediate execution. 
Similar examples were ma<ie in Lim- 
erick, Tipjierary, and Kilkenny, where 
the assizes were micoffainonly heavy ; 
and ly these dreadful but necessary 
examples the spirit of insubordination 
was, by th© .sheer force of terror, for 
the time sulKlued. One curious and 
instructive feet appeared from the evi- 
dence adduced at these melancholy 
trials, and that was, that the princijial 
leaders and most daring actors in their 
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horrid fl^rstem of iioctiimal outra^ and 
murder, were the persomi who had been 
ca^t down from the rank of substantial 
yeomen, and reduced to a state des* 
peration by the loa^^oontinued depres- 
sion in the price m Agricultural 
duce.* 

122. But ere long a m<we dreadful 
evil than even these agrarian outiagos 
broke out in this unhippy land ; and 
the south and west of Ireland was 
puniahed by a calamity the naturll 
conset^uencc, in some degree, of its sins, 
but aggravated to a most frightful ex- 
tent by a visitation of Providence. The 
disturbed state of the country during 
the whole of 1822 had caused the cul- 
tivation of potatoes to bte^j||y gener- 
ally neglect^ in the sou^^d west, 
}>artfy from the numben||pigaged in 
rigrarion outr^es, partly the ter- 
ror inspired in those who%eFi|^ore 
])caceably disiiosed. In addition to 
tliis, the potato crops in the autumn 
of 1822 failed, to a very great degree, 
over the same districts ; and though 
the grain haivest was not only good, 
but abundant, yet this had no effect in 
alleviating the distresses of the peasau- 
tiy, because ^ price of ogiicultural 
produce wanhA 1^, and they had been 
so thoroughly Impoverished by its long 
continuance Hiat they had not the 
means of purchasing it. Literally 
sjKJakirig, they were starviif^ in the 
midst of plenty. The conseaucnce was, 
tliat in Connaught and Munster, in 
the spring of 1823, multitudes of ku- 
luan beings were almost destitute of 
food ; and the nocturnal disturbances 
ctuised, not so much from the terrors of 

* “ The authora of the outrages cousisted 
of three (Masses : 1, Many fanners had od- 
A uncled their whole capital in Improvements 
upon the land. Tliese men, by the depression 
oi‘ faniung produce, had been reduced from 
the rank of substantial yeomen to complete 
indigence, and thw readily entered into any 
project likely to embroU the exmntry ; and by 
the share of education which they possessed, 
unaccompanied by any religious sentinients, 
became at onc« the ablest and least restrain- 
ed promoters of mischief, 2. Th« second con- 
sisted of those who had bean etwaged in the 
Ue bell ton of 1798, and their dise^liik 8. The 
third consisted of the fbraiMante mass of 
Ignorance and bigotry Which was diffused 
through the whole south of Ireland.”— Jn- 
nual ItegisieTf 1822, pp 80, 31. 


the law, 48 B-omtbe physical exhauiNibn 
of those en^ged in them. What wue 
still wo]^ 0x8 sufierings of the present 
had extinfi^hed the hopes of the fu^ 
tare; and the absorption of three- 
fourths of the seed-potatoes, in many 
places, ijS present food, ^eemed to pre- 
sage a s^ worse huuine in the suc- 
ceeding y^. In these melancholy 
and alarming i^jrcumstances, the con- 
duct of Oovet^ent was moot praise- 
worthy, and wai as much disfinguished 
by aeuve and well-judged benevolence 
as it had previously b^n by impartial 
administration, and the energetic re- 
pression of crime. hundred thou- 
sand pounds were ph^Lat the disposal 
of the Irish GovermSIil^ the English 
Cabinet ; and roaw bridges, harbours, 
and such objects bf imblic utility, wep 
set on foot wherever they seemed prac- 
ticable. But this melancholy calamity 
forth a stUl more striking proof 
of British kindness and generosity^ 
and showed how thoroughly Christian 
charity can obliterate tlS fierceA divi- 
sions, and bury in oblivion the worst 
delinquencies of this world. England 
Ibrgot the sins of Ireland ; she suw 
only her suflering. Subscriptions wera 
opened in eveiy church and chap^ 
01 Great Britain; and no less than 
i:3fi0,000 was subscribed in a few 
weeks, and remitted to Dublin, to aid 
the efforts of the local committees, by 
Avhom £1^0,000 had been raised for 
the sanm ^nevolent purpose. By those 
Inea]^ fte famine was stayed, and tlic 
famishing multitude was supported, 
till a favourably t*rop, in tlic succeed- 
ing yoar, restore the usual means of 
subsistence.* 

* " The distress for food, arising prindpal- 
ly from the want of memns to purchase it, 
continues to prevail in various distrh^is ; and 
the late accounts from the south and west 
are of the most aflhotiiig character Colonel 
Fatnekson, whose regiment (the 43d) has re- 
cently rolieved 57th in Galway, reports 
the scenes, that town presents to be 
truly distreasiui^ Hundreds of halfdamtshed 
wretches aarive daily from a distance 

of lifly miles, many of them so exhausted by 
want of food that me means taken to restore 
them fail of effect from, the weaknei^ of ifie tii- 
geefim orgitne, occaai^ned hy long fasting ’ — • 
Sir D. Baird to Sir H. Tavixir, Uitli Juno 
1822 ; Memoirs of Ixyrd Welkslrp, iii. 343, 844. 

In June 1822 there wcio m Oiare alone 
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1 28. These awftd scenes, in which the 
visitations of Providence were mingled 
with the Crimea and punishment of 
man — and both were met, and could 
be softened only, by the unwearied 
onergyof Christian benevol^C'— ex- 
cited/ as well they might, the anxious 
attention of Government and the Bri- 
tish Parliament, Whatever the re- 
mote causes of so disastrous a state of 
things might be, it evident that 
nothmg but vigorous measures of re- 
pression could be relied on in the 
mean time. Justice must do its -work 
l>efore wisdom commenced its reform. 
Unfortunately only the first was ener- 
getically and promptly done ; tlie last, 
from political blindness and party ambi- 
tion, was indefinitely posti)oned. Lord 
Londonderry (Lord Oastlereagh) inti-o- 
duued into the Lower House two bills, 
one for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act until the Ist August fol- 
lowing. This was strongly resisted by 
the Opposition, but agreed to by a 
large majority, the numbers being 195 
to 68. The Insurrection Act, which 
authorised the Lord-Lieutenant, upon 
application of a certain proportion of 
the magistrates of a district, to declare 
it by proclamation in a state of insur- 
rection — and in that event gave extra- 
ordinary powers of arrest to the ma- 
gistrates of all persons found out of 
their houses between sunset and sun- 
rise, and subjected tlie persons seized, 
in certain events, to transportation — 
was next brought forward, and passed 
by a large majority, the numbers being 
59 to 15. Two other bills wore also 
passed, the one indemnifying persons 
who had seized gunpowder without 
legal authority since Jst Noven;l)cr, 
and the other imposing severe rcstiic- 
tions on the importation of ams and 
ammunition. The lawless state of the 
country, and the constaut demand of 
the nocturnal robbers for arms, ren- 
dered these measures absolutdy neces- 
sary in this os tlioy have been ih every 
other disturbed period oi Irish history, 
and the powers thus conferred were 

09.639 pOTRons subsisting on daily charity ; 
in Cork, 1 ‘-*2,000; in Limerick, 20,000, out of 
a population not at that period exceeding 
67,000. 1822, p 40. 


immediately acted upon by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. A still more Sclent 
measure, of repi)6S||hHi was adopted by 
a great increase of the police, who were 
brought to th^^'State of vigour and 
efficiency whioh> thciy have ever since 
maintained, 

124. The ^l^olic claims were in this 
ag^ brought 
foTwai^!|^^3& j^lsping, in the form 
of a m^ion h^jipVe them seats in the 
House of PecpI^Ad enforced with all 
the eloquence' wllhfoh he was so con- 
summate a maptor.* They were as 
strongly oppofm by Mr Peel, who 

S l;ed lus ssKiinn assurances of in- 
e hostility to the claims of that 
body. The progressive change in the 
public mind on this question was 
evinced in the increasing majority in 
the Commons, which this year rose to 
12, the numbers being 235 to 223, the 

* On tills occasion Mr Canning made n very 
happy nse of the late imposing ceremony of 
the I'oronation, the splendour of which was 
still fresh in the tnindB of his auditors. ** Do 
you imagine,*' said hsu *' it never occurred to 
the repreHcntatives m Europe that, contem- 
plating this imposing spectacle, it never oc- 
ciirrea to the ambamdors of Catholic Aus- 
tria, of Cathojlic Fiance, or of states more 
bippted, if any Such there be, to the Catholic 
religion, to retie# th|t Hie luonieni this so- 
lemn ceremdny was oyer, Hih Duke of Nor- 
folk would become '^esl^ved of the exendse 
of bis prlrileiges his fellow-iwcrs— 

stripped of offtce, which were to 

be laid aslDe, Stid ljlllh^ up until the distant 
(be it a very dishwtwuay, when the corona- 
tion of a successor to nis present and gracious 
sovereign should (»ill him forth to ofAlst 
at ft similar Bolemiiisation ? Thus, after being 
exhibited to the peers and people of England, 
to tlie reprcHcnUtivea of princes and nations 
of the world, the Duke of Norfolk, highest 
»,i rank among tlie peers, the Lord Clifford, 
and others like him, repre.aenting a long line 
nf illustrious and heroic ancestors, appeared 
as if they had been called forth and fumi^cd 
for the occasion, like the lustres and banners 
that flamed and glittered in the scene ; and 
were to be, like them, thrown by as useless 
and tenijioraTy formalities : tliey might, in- 
deed, bend the knee and Uss the hand ; they 
might bear the train anef rear the canopy ; 
they might perfonn the ofllces assigned by 
Roman pride to their barbarian formtbors, 

* Purpurea tolUmt auUm Britannit ’ bat with 
the pageantry of the hour tlielr importance 
faded away as their distinction vanished: 
their huihlliatioii returned, and be who head- 
ed the procession to-day could not sit among 
them as their equal to-morrow.*'— Cakwino’s 
Speech, 80th April 1822 ; Par2. Dei,, viL 282, 
288. 
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largest the Catholics had yet obtaiBed 
in Parliament The bill, as was an- 
ticipated, Was thrown out, after a keen 
debate, in the Housh of Lords, by a 
Tiiajority of 42, the numbers being l7l 
to 129. But as 4^e. j^blnet was di- 
vided upon the and its ablest 

members spoke in favo^^f the Catho- 
lic claims, and as 

inon^ by having the 

public purse, have lineal cownand 
of the country, thtt|pvisions were 
justly considered b;^®e Catholic party 
as decisive triumphs |n their favour, 
and as presa^ng, at Ji^.dtstant ]^riod, 
their admission into tilth branches of 
the Legislature. 

125. Another question— that of par- 
liamentary itsform — made a still more 
important stride in this session of Par- 
liament ; and the increasing numerical 
strength of the majoritj', as well as 
weight of the names of which it was 
composed, iiulicattid in an unequivocal 
manner the turn which events were ere 
long to take on that vital question. 
Several im])ortant petitions had been 
presented on the subject, both from 
boroughs imd counti^ and Lord John 
Russell was intrusted with the motfen. 
He dwelt in a n^ci^iiasriiiiaunor on the 
increasing ifitelligence, ifealth, and 
population of tW|p0at tawns, once 
obscure villages, W0r8 unrepre- 

sented, and tje imptilPbllity^if ^lerma- 
nently excluding th^^'^^'orn the share 
to which they were entitled in the le- 
gislature. Air Canning os decidedly 
op}K)sed him, resting his defence of the 
constitution on the admirable way in 
which it had practically worked, and 
the incalculable danger of substituting 
for a system which bad arisen out of 
the wants, and moulded its(df according 
to the wishes of the people, one more 
Specious in theory — one which, on that 
veiy acc-ount, would in all probability 
he found on tri^l to be subject to some 
fatal defect in practice. As the argu- 
ments .on this all-important question 
will be fully given in a future volume, 
they need not be here anticipated ; but 
the peroration of Mr Cani^g's splendid 
reply deserves a place in nist<uy, as 
prophetic of the future career both of 
the noble mover and of the country. 
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X26. ** Our lot is happily cast in 
the temperate zone of freedom — the 
clime best suited to the development 
of the moral Qualities of the human 
race, to the cultivation of Ibeir facul- 
ties, and to the securi^ as well as im- 
pi*ovemeit of their virtjes — a clime 
not exempt, indeed, lri>m variations in 
the elements, but variations which pu- 
rify while they agitate the atmosphere 
which we breatj||^. Let us be sensible 
of the advanta^ which it is our hap- 
piness to enjoy. Let us guard with 
pious care the flame of genuine liberty 
—that fire from heaven of which our 
constitution is the holy depository; 
and let us not, for the chance of ren- 
dering it more intense and more bril- 
liant, impair its {mrity or hazard its 
extinction. That the noble IoihI wiji 
carry USs motion this evening, I have 
no fear ; but with the talents which he 
has already shown himself to possess, 
and with, I hope, a long and brilliant 
parliamentary career before him, he 
will no doubt renew his elfortl here- 
after. Although I ijresume not to ex- 
pect that he will give any weight to 
olw(*rvations or warnings of mine, yet 
on this, probably the last opportunity 
1 shall have of raising iriy voice on 
the question of parliamentary reform,* 
while 1 conjure the House to pause be- 
fore it consents to adopt the proposi- 
tion of tho noble lord, I cimnot help 
adjuring the noble lord himself to pause 
Wore ne again presses it upon tho 
Country. IfJ however, he sliail perse- 
vere, and if his p&rsevmince shall he 
smcessf iU, and, if the results of that 

f ersev^rauce shall be such as I cannot 
olp anticipating, his be the triumph 
to have prcciftitated these results, be 
mine the consolation tliat, to the ut- 
most and the latest of my power, I 
have opposed them.” The motion was 
throw’u out by a majority of 105 only 
— the numbers being 269 to Ifif.t 
* Mr Oainning at this period expeet<*(i to 

S rocew fniinediately to India, as Governor- 
eneral — a.proSpeCt which was only (Changed 
l)y his being soon after appointed Foreign 
Secretary. 

t Ijord John Bussell on this occasion brought 
forward a very curious and important state- 
ment in regard to the newspapers published 
in the three kingdoms m 1782, 1790, and 1821, 
which clearly indicated tlie necessity of a inni- 
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127. Sir Jftmes Mackintosh continued 
his benevolent and important etforte 
this yew for the reformation of our cri- 
minal law, and contrasted with weat 
efl’ect the state of our code, which re- 
cognised twohundred and twentV'three 
capitcd offences, with that (&’ i'rance, 
which contained only six. In this 
country, the convictions in the first 
five years after 1811 were five times 
greater in pro|>ortion tp the ^pul^tion 
than in France ; iu the second five yearn 
they were ten times grt^ater. “This 
increase,*’ he added, “though in part 
it might he ascribed to the distress 
under which the coujitry had groaned, 
(ind continued to groan, was also in 
part caused by the character of our pe- 
nal code.” The motion to take the 
^ibject into serious consideration next 
session was carried by a majority of 1 1 7 
to 101. There can be no doubt that 
this was a step in the right direction, 
and paved the way for those important 
changes in the criminal law of Eng- 
land i^hich Mr Peel soon alter intro- 
duced. But the result has shown that 
it was a mistake to ascribe the superior 
rapidity in the increase of crime in 
Great Britain, as compared to France, 
to the severity of oui- penal laws ; for 
the same disproportion has continued 
in a still ^ater degree since the pun- 
ishment of death was taken away, prac- 
tically speaking, from all offences ex- 
cept deliberate murder. The ti*uth is, 
that, like the disturbed state of Ire- 
land, the increase, of crime arose mainly 
from the general distress which had 
prevailed, with very few exceptions, 
since the peace ; and the errors pn Ihis 
subject afford only another illustration 
of the truth whicli so, many passages 
of contemporary history illustrate, chat 
the great causes determining the com- 
fort, conduct, and tranquillity of the 


cession to the great towns, where their prin- 
ciiml readers weip to be fo^^ud. It was as 
follows 
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working classes are to he found in those 
which, directly or indirectly, affect the 
wages of labour. 

128. But these material distresses 

had increased, and were increasing, 
with a rapidity whiuh^ outstripped ail 
calculatiaii, and had now reached a 
height whfoh ootfipelled investwtion, 
and threatened to bear down all oppo- 
sition. The great fall in the price of 
the whole articleay^f agriculttfi^ pro- 
duce, whkk had Wne on without iu- 
tennisaion from me monetaiy bill of 
1819, and had now reached fiO per cent 
on every product of rural labour, had, 
at length, spread to every other species 
of manufiwture. All, maring in the 
infiuenee of the same cause, exhibited 
the same ofrc(;t. The long continuaiici' 
of tlie depression, and its universal ap- 
plication to all artiidcs of commerce, 
excluded the idea of its being owing to 
any glut in the market, or any excess 
in trading in particular lines of busi- 
ness, and furnished a valuable commeu- 
tary on the predictions of Mr Ricardo 
ana Mr Peel, that the change of prices 
could not by 3 pei 

cent* This subject ^ilwbrdiRgly en- 
gaged the repeated and anafotus consi- 
denition of both Houses of Parliament ; 
it was made the topic of rej*t«ited and 
luminous ^debates of the very highest 
interest and importance, and it forced 
at leiigtlf a chango of th{| utmost mo- 
ment in our mouetar}^ system, which for 
the next three years eutii'ely changed 
out' social condition, and induced an- 
other set of dangers, the very revemi 
of those under whicli the nation for 
the three preceding years had been 
|alx)uring. 

129. This important debate whs 
opened by Mr Brougham on the 8th 
February, who in a powerful sjjoech 
demonstrated the extreme distress of 
the agricultural class, in connection 
with the heavy load of poor-rates and 
local taxes wim which they were ex- 
clusively burdened. The motion he 

• Ateraox Price ok Wheat peb Quarter 
IN EACH Tsar, prom 1818 to 1822. 

1S18, ... 83 8 1821, ... 64 6 

1819, ... 72 8 1822, ... 48 « 

1820, ... 66 10 

— PoBTEK’s JProgrm of the Nniion, 148. 
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made for the connderatim of the bur* 
dens peeuliarlv afect^ Igricnltuie 
was aegatived by a majority of 212 to 
108 ; but this was brought about only 
by Lord X^ondondeny, on the part oS 
the Govemmeijttp ^ engaging to intro> 
duoe some measures Ibr the relief of 
riiat interest On thIdSth of the latne 
month his loi^iip redeemed his pledge, 
by introducing the measures of t^eOef 
proposed by Goverotuant, which were, 
the repeal of the .mutual matt -tax, 
which produced ;£1,000,000 a -year, 
and the advance £d»#00,000 in Ex- 
chequer bills to the la^ed pi’oprietors 
on security of their crops, until the 
markets improved. In tlie i^ursc of 
his speech on this Subject Lord Lon- 
<lon<lerry remarked, and satisfactorily 
proved, that no diminution of taxation 
to any practicable amount could afford 
any adequate relief to the agricultui*al 
classes ; and it was no wonder it was so, 
for the utmost extent of any such re- 
lief, supposing it conceded, could not 
have amounted to more than six or 
seven millions ywljf, whereaa their 
difficulties depression in 

the value of t^^jj^duibe, which could 
not be eat^at<ti at less than sixty or 
seventy millions. 

130. Lord Londonderty’u plan was 
laid before Parliament, with*tne report 
of the committee on agricultural dis- 
tress, whicli had been agreed to early 
111 the se.sslon without opposition, and 
was replete with valuable information 
.and suggestions.* The leading roso- 
lutions proposed were, that whenever 
the average price of wheat shall be 
under 60s. n quarter, Government shall 
be authorised to issue £1,000,000 
J^'^xchequer bills to the landed proprie- 
tors on the security of their crops; 

* The ooinmittee reported that the prlceR 
of wheat ft>r six weeke preceding 1st Apnl 
the date of their report, had been— 


March 16, . . . 45 11 

„ a, . . 46 10 

„ 2, ^ . . . 4« 11 

Fob. 23, . - 47 7 

Highest price in 1822, . 60 7 


And tliat the quantity sold, both of wheat 
and oats, between 1st November and let 
March, has, utnler these prices, very oousider- 
libly exceeded any quantity sold in the pre- 
ceding twenty years. Tliat it is impossible 
to eany protection farther than monopoly. 


that importation of foreign com should 
be p^ncoitted whenever the pnee of 
wheat shall be set and above 70s. a 
quarter; rye, pease, or beans, 46 b. ; bar- 
ley, S5& ; ana oats, 26s. : tliat a slid- 
ing-scale should be fixed, tliat for 
wheot befhg under 80s, a quarter, 12s. ; 
above 80s. but: linder 86s., 5s. ; and 
above 868., oiSy Is. Greatly lower 
duties were propo^d for colonial grain, 
witiyhe wise design of promoting the 
cultivation and secur^ the fidelity of 
their dt^ndencies. They were as fol- 
lows : For colonial grain — wheat at 
and above SOs., rye, &c., 80s,, barley 
80s., and oats 20s.; subject to certain 
moderate rates of duty, Mr Huskis- 
son and Mr Ricardo proposed other 
resolutions, which were, however, nega- 
tived ; and Lord Londondeiry’s resq- 
lutions; with the exception of the first, 
regarding the Exchequer bills, which 
was withdrawn, w^ere agreed to by large 
majorities in both Houses, and passid , 
into law, 

181. Ill® great debate of the s^on, 
however, «ame on on 11th June, when 
Mr Wc^m moved for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the 
effect of the Act 59 Geo. IJI., c. 14 
(the Bank Cash - Payments Bill), on 
the agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom, The 
motion was n^tived, after a lon^e- 
bate, by a majority of 194 to 80. ^is 
debate was remarkable for one cir- 
cumstance— Lord Londonderry spoke 
against the motion, with the whole 
Ministers, and Mr Brougham in sup- 
]K}rt of it It led, as ail motions on 
the sapie subject have since done, to 
no practical result, as the House of 
Commons hos^ constantly refused to 
entertain any change in the monetaiy 

and this monopoly the British grower hAs pos- 
sessed ^ more than three .vcors, which is ever 
since February 1819, with the exception of 
the iU'timed and unnecessary imiiortation of 
somewhat more than 700,000 quarters of oats, 
which took plac^ during the summer of 1820. 

It must be considered wrtlier, that this pro- 
tection, in consequence of the Increased value 
of our currency, and the present state of the 
com market, combined w'lth the prospect of 
m early harvest, may in all probability re- 
main uiiinteiTupted for a very considerabl* 
time to come. ’’-Common*’ B^port tm AgriotU- 
ture, 1st April 1822; Annual Begitltr, 1822, 
pp. 438, 441. 
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policy adopted in 1819 ; but it is well 
worthy of remembrance, for it elicited 
two speeches, one fixHp Mr Huskisson 
in support of that systi^, and one from 
Mr Attwood a^inst it, both of which 
are models of dear aiid^lbrcible reason- 
ing, and which co^taitt^ all ^hat ever 
has or ever can be said oh that all-im- 
portant subject. 

132. Mr Huskisson argued — “The 
chan^ of prices which has undoubted- 
ly taken place is only in a very slight 
degree to be ascribed to the resumption 
of casli payments. To that measure we 
were in duty bound, as well as ]:>olicy, 
for all con tracts had been made under 
it. Even if it had been advisable not 
to revert to a sound currency, the ir- 
revocable step has been taken, and the 
pridest mischief would ensue from any 
attempt to undo what has been done. 
It is said, on the otlier side, that it 
would be for the benefit of all chisses 
that the value of money should be 
gradually diminished, and that ot all 
other Wticlea raised. What is this bht 
the 8} stem of Law the projector, of 
Lowndes, and of many others ? But it 
is one to which, it is to bo hoped, this 
country will never lend its sanction. 
It is, in truth, the doctrine of debtors; 
and still more of those who, already 
being debtors, are desirous of becom- 
ing so in a still greater degree. 

133. “The foundation of the plan 
on the other side is, that the standard 
of value in every country should be 
that which is the staple article of thl 
food of its inhabitants ; and therefore 
wheat is fixed upon, os it is the staple 
article of the food of our people. At 
^that rate, potatoes should be the stan- 
dard in Ireland, rice in Jndia, iuai^3 in 
Italy. To wliat endless confusion in 
the intercourse of nations would this 
lead ! Who ever heard of a potiiio 
standard ? It does not, in the slightest 
degree, obviate the objection, that you 
propose to make the currency, not of 
wheat, but of gold, as measured by tliat 
standard. How can a given wciglit of 
gold, of a certain fineness, and a cer- 
tain denomination, which in this coun- 
try is now the common measure of all 
commodities, be itself liable to be varied 
in weight, fineness, or dcnoiniiiution, 


according to the exchangeable value of 
any other Commodity, without taking 
from gold the quality of being money, 
and transferring it to that other com- 
modity ? All tnat you do is, in fact, 
to make wheat the currency, and gpld 
its representative, as paper now u of 
gold. But to say that one commodity 
shall be the currency, and another its 
standard, betrays a confusion of ideas, 
and is, in fact, little short of a contra- 
diction in terms. 

134. “ Again, it is said wo ought to 
measure the pressure of taxation by 
the price of corn ; and we are reminded 
that, as in 1813 wheat was at lOBs. 7<L, 
and the taxes £74,674,000, 13,733,000 
quarters of wheat were sufficient for 
their payment ; while in the present 
year, the price being 46s., nearly double 
that amount of quarters are necessar)^ to 
pay the reduced taxes of £64,000,000. 
But observe to what this system of 
measuring the weight of taxes by the 
price of wheat, or any other article save 
gold i^elf, would lead. The year 1817 
was,^a prosperous year, for the taxes 
were reduced to £.*>6,836,000, and wheat 
haviug ristui tO 94s. 9d., it follows that 
11,786,000 quarters were sufficient for 
the payment of its taxes. Was this 
actually the ease ? If distress, border- 
ing uj)on faiiiiiie — if miseiy, bursting 
forth m insurnjction, and all the other 
symptonftj of wretchedness, discontent, 
and difficulty, are to be taken as symp- 
toms of j>res8ure ui>on the people, then 
is#he year 1817 a year which no good 
man would ever wish to see the like 
again. On the other hand, the years 
1816 and 1821, being the years of the 
severest pressure of taxation, ae.cord- 
ing to tins new mode of measuring its 
amount, are among the years when the 
labouring parts of the community have 
liad least reason to complain of tlieii- 
situation. 

136. “The proposition now boldly 
made , is for a dey)rcciation of the stan- 
dard of the currency. How strange 
must be the condition of tliis country, 
if it ' can only T)rospcr by a violation 
of national faith, and a subversion of 
private property ; by a measure repro- 
bated by all statesmen and all histo- 
rians; the wretched and antiquated 
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resource of barbarous^ ignorance and ar- 
bitrary ^wer, and only known among 
civilis^ communities as the last mark 
of a nation’s weakness and degrada- 
tion ! Would not such a nieasure be 
a deathblow to all public credit, and 
to all confidence in private dealings 
between men ? If you once, in an age 
of intelligence and enlightenment, con- 
sent, under the pressure of temposary 
didictulty, to lower the standard, it 
will bec.ome a precedent which will 
immediately be rdsorted to on every 
future emergency or temporary pres- 
sure, tbe more readily as credit, and 
every other more valuable resource, on 
which the countir has hitherto relied, 
will be at an end. ' If the House en- 
tertain such a proposition by vote, tlie 
country will be in alarm and confusion 
from one end of it to another. All 
pecuniary transactions will bo at an 
end ; all debtors called on for imme- 
diate payment; all holders of naj)er 
will instantly insist for coin ; all hold- 
ers of gold and silver be converts intO’ 
hoarders ! Neither the Bank? »or tiie 
Boudoii bankers, nor the countfy bank- 
ers, could survive the shock ! What a 
scene of strife, insolvency, stagnation 
of business, individual ini.S('ry, and 
general disorder, would ensue ! All 
this would precede the passing of the 
proposed bill ; what would it be after 
it had become a law ?” • 

136. “The fiill of prices,” said Mr 
Attwood in reply, “ has not been c‘on- 
fiued to any one article, nor has bi'e*i 
of passing nature, as all ai-e winch arise 
from over-production (jr a glut in the 
market. It has been uniform ami pro- 
gressive since* the JMoiietary Act of 1819 
was ])asscd, embracing all commodities, 
extending over all periods. Who ever 
lieani of a fall in prices, arising from 
over - luoduction, enduring for three 
yiiars 'i It is invariably tiirminated in 
six or eiglit months, by the production 
being lessoned, hi the present in- 
stance nil the leading articles of com- 
merce have undergone a similar re- 
duction, and in all it has continued 
without abatement, during tbaft long 
period. Wheat, which in the year 
1818 was 84s., is now selling at 47s., 
showing a reduction of 378., or 45 per 


cent. Iron, in 1818, was £13 the ton ; 
it is now £8, being a fall of 40 per 
cent. Cotton, in 1818, was Is. the 
pound ; it is 6d., being a fall of 
50 per cent, ^^ool, which in 1818 
was selling at 2 b. Id., now sells for 
Is. ld.^bei|;)t|| a ^reduction of 50 per 
cent, The^ are'^he great articles of 
commerce, and the average of the fall 
upon them is 45 per cent, being exactly 
the reduction on the price of grain. 
!^i8is recommended to the considera- 
tion of those who tell us of over-pro- 
duction and an excessive cultivation 
of corn-land.^ Mr Tooke has compiled 
a table exhibiting the fall between 
May 1818 and May 1822, and the fall 
is the same in all the articles, with the 
exception of indigo. The fall, there- 
fore, is not peculiar to agriculture ; it 
is universal, and has embraced evtry 
article of industiy, every branch of 
commerce. How trade or production 
could by possibility be carried on with 
% profit while a fall of such mtigni- 
tude was going forward, it for the 
/supporters of the opposite system to 
exptaSn. 

^ 137. “ This fall of prices must have 
been produced by one of two causes : 
either the quantity of all commodities 
has increased, or the quantity of all 
money has diminished. One of these 
must of necessity have occurred, for 
the pixiportion is altered. Are we to 
bedieve that great changes have sud- 
denly taken place in the productive 
jK>wers of nature, or the resources of 
art, so as to account for this sudden 
and universal fall of prices ? Is it likely 
that production in all branches of in- 
dustry, ogricultui’iil and manufactur- 
ing, would go on for three years ebn- 
stantly inAvosing in the face of a 
constantly diminishing price Tlio 
thing is evidently out of the question. 
It is the quantity of money that must 
have been reduced. That this has 
really been the case is sufficiently 
pi-oved by authentic documents, wdiich 
show distinctly where the deficiency is 
to be found. 

138. “ Tile circulation of the coun- 
try rests '^entirely upon that of the 
Bank of England ; and its notes in cir- 
culation, immediately preceding the 
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Act of 1819, «iMi the fall of pricoa, 
were, at an avera^, from twenty -nine 
to thirty millioua. That was the amount 
in circulation for the last half of 1817 
and first of 1818. If we take the cir- 
culation in the middle of eacli quarter, 
which Mr Harman states is the fairest 
mode of striking the average, it will 
appear that the diminution of tlie cir- 
culation has been nearly a thii’d.* 
Kothing can be more regular, gradual, 
and uniform than the contraction of 
the currency immedi|jtely preceding 
and accompanying the great I'eductiou 
in the rate of pricea It altogether 
.1 forced and systematic )?con traction. 
It did not take place in consequence 
of the fall of jirices ; it prec'cded it. 
It worked silently but unceasingly 
through every bntuch of industry, till 
it Aau reduced them all to the same 
miserably low level. It was not elfect- 
ed by means of any lessened demand 
for bank-notes; ou the contrary, it 
took place in the midst of a constantly 
increasing demand for them, when 
population was rapidly augmenting, 
general |»eacc prevailed and the grow- 
ing commerce and transactions of men 
were daily rendering more necessuiy 
an enlargement of the cdreulating me- 
dium by which they w’cro to be car- 
ried on. The j-equisitions jnade to the 
Bank by the meiraiitilc community 
were less at the time of its greatest 
circulation, in the last half of 1817, 
than they had been at any subsequent 
period when the circulation has been 
* Amount in Circulation or all Notkk 


Autmst 16, 1817, 

. £30,)00,0<M) 

Noveuiber i:3. 

29,400,000 

Febraary 1818, 

28,700-000 

May ,, 

28,000,000 

August „ . 

26,600,000 

November ,, 

26,000, 

February 1819, 

25,600,000 

May „ . 

28,900,000 

August ,, . 

26,000,000 

November „ . 

24,000,000 

February ISiJO, 

24,(MIO,000 

May „ . 

2:1,900,000 

August „ . 

24,400,000 

November „ . 

2*i, 400,000 

Amount of £6 

Notes and upwards. 

November 1817, 

19,600,000 

„ 1818, 

16,900,000 

„ 1819, 

. , 15,100,000 

1820, 

. 15,800,000 

„ 1821, 

. ' , 14,800,006 

May 1822, 

14,600,000 


80 fearfully contracted. Tim Bank is 
now under greater advances to mer- 
chants with a circulation of only 
£23,000,000 than it Was when its cir- 
culation was £30,000,000. The reduc- 
tion in the circulation, therefore, has 
taken place in consequence of no de- 
cline in the demands of the mercantile 
community, but solely and entirely 
from tlie forced but yet regular and 
jiersevering measures of the Bank di- 
rectors to a’educe its circulation, first 
in preparation for, and next in ennse- 
quence of, the Cash Payments Bill of 
1819. 

139. “The reduction of prices has 
been in a much greater {n-oportion than 
tlie contiai'tioii of the currency. The 
bank-notes have been diminished by 
alKiut a foiiilh, but prii^is of every 
article have fallen a half. This is a 
very important fact, for it indicates 
how powerfully — much more so than 
could have been expected — a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the currency 
afiw ts prices, and through them tlie 
resources of all the producing classes 
in tl^e community. The same is ob- 
servable in 2 i‘gard to giain, or moat, 
or any other article in universal and 
daily use : a failure of the crop to the 
extcjit of a fourth or fifth doubles 
prices, and ojteii more. It is not dif- 
ficult to discover the cause of tliis ano- 
maly. The,, bank-notes do work far 
beyond their amount in value: they 
conduct and turn over the W'hole trans- 
^ctioi^s of the countrj’’. The payment 
of taxes and dividends, and all the in- 
nmnerabie transactions Wtween man 
and nmii, are done by their meana A 
diminution of their numWr, by lessen- 
ing* i*redit and the means of purchase 
or speculation over the wdiole commu- 
nity, afi’eets prices far more extensively 
than the nominal amount of this dimi- 
nution, for it allocts the jiower of 
buying among all the persons through 
whose hands the notes pass in their 
circulation through the community. 

140. “In addition to this, there are 
a great many payments which do not 
fall with a dimmution on the circulat- 
ing medium of the community. The 
great and burdensome charges of the 
nation remain the same, however much 
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tJie currency may b# contracted and 
prices fall. The taxes, the interest 
of mortgaj^es and bonds, jointures to 
widows, provisions to children, poor- 
rates, lilt) insurances, and the like, 
undergo no diminution. Kay, there 
are several articles of consumption, os 
salt, tea, malt, sugar, and some others 
of equal im})ortanoe, in whicli the tax 
bears so gpjat a proportion to the price 
of the article, that its price cannot fall 
in any perceptible degree from a dimi- 
nution in the demand. These heavy 
fixed burdent^ and extensive articles 
of coiiHumption, require the same 
amount of bank-notes for their dts- 
(diarge or payment under a reduced as 
amidst a plentiful circulation. Thus 
the whole effects of the reduction iii 
the circulating mcdiUTii are nm into, 
and act ui>oii, the sale of those articles ; 
of commerce in whi<di a reduction of 
price IS practicable ; and as tliey are 
not half the entire expenditure of the 
nation, the effect upon them is pro- 
portionally greater. It is like a man 
with a fixed income, say £1000 a-year, 
who is burdened with fixed jiaymeuts 
to the extent of £6(10, being deprived 
of one-hulf of the remainder, or £200. 
Though tliat re«luctiou is only of « //£/i 
of his entire income, it will draw after 
it a reduction of that part of his ex- 
penditure over which he has a control 
to the extent of a half; ami if he d<»es 
not draw in to that amount, he will 
very soon become bankrupt. 1 

141. ** The repayment of tlie Jlank, 
advances by Government has l>ecn the 
niesisure on whicli tliia reduction in the 
quantity of money, and the coiisei^ueiit 
increase in its value, was founded. 
Since 1817, no less tlian £15,000,^00 
lias been repaid to the Bank by Gov- 
ernment. When the Bank got these 
repayments, they did not re-issue them 
again, as they had boon accustomed to 
do in foraicr days, but they retained 
them in their coffers, and thereby with- 
di'cw tlnuii from cinmlation. These 
procetidings have produced a regular 
progressive reduction of prices, irre- 
spective altogether of any excess in 
the pi-oduction. If the Bank were to 
advance again this £16,000,000, or 
any considerable jiart of it, to Govern- 


ment, and were enabled to do bo by 
the necessary alteration in the Act of 
1819, the effect would be an imme- 
diate return to the scale of prices which 
existed in ISIS and during the war. 

142. Such is the evil under which 
we are aow labouring, and which will 
suffer no abatement so long as the 
causes which produced it continue in 
operation. We have been occupie<l 
with changes in our pecuniary system, 
and it is precisely since they were com- 
menced that oux difficulties have been 
experienced. To enhance the value of 
money, to raa|k} the price of gold, wo 
have lowered^at of all otiier commo- 
dities, while at the same time we have 
left the great payments of tlie nation 
raised from the, sale of these commodi- 
ties ! Strange, indeed, would it b<j if 
such a system was not to have pro- 
duced the general and long-continued 
distress w’hich we see around us. The 
reduction effected in the amount of 
money in circulation has l>een nearly 
one-half of that employed jjn sup- 
Jwrting agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing industry. Hence thest* 
classes are unable to obtain much 
more than half the return they ob- 
tained for their industry before the 
alteration took place, and yet all their 
great money engagemouts remain the 
same ! This is the origin of that slati- 
of tilings wdiiob in its njsult leaves the 
landowner w ithout rent, the merchant 
without profit, the labourer without 
employment or wages, which revolu- 
tionises property, and disorganises all 
the dillereut relations and intciests of 
society. ” 

143. Dr Arnold said that Sir Robert 
Peel would yield to pi-essure on 
everything mxept the curremif. ” It is 
not surprising it was so ; for dcteinii- 
natiou to adhere on that one point 
necessaiily drew after it concession on 
cveiy other. The distress produceii 
by the general fall of all prices 50 per 
cent had liecome such among the pro- 
ducing classes, that no combination of 
the leaders of tlie opposite par^s, and 
no efforts on the part of ^nisters, 
were able any longer to avert its effects. 
It was in the loud and fierce demand 
for a reduction of taxation that the 
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public voice, in the Houeo of Coni- 
uion^ first made itself heard in an 
unmistakable manner. Several omi- 
nous divisions, presa^ig total defeat 
in the event of any nirther resistance 
to the demands of the countiy in this 
jmrticular, took place in the early pe- 
riod of the session. A motion ijy Mr 
Oalcraft, for the progressive diminu- 
tion of the salt-tax, by taking off a 
third in eacli of the next three years, 
was only thrown out by a majority of 
fouTt the numbers b^ig 169 to 165. 
This near approach to a defeat was the 
more remarkable, that Lord London- 
deny and the Ohan<iellor of;, the Ex- 
( hequor had loudly ftat this 

lax was essential to the ikwntenance 
of the Sinking Fund, and i^Kat its re- 
peal would be tlie signal for the en- 
tile abandonment of that fund. This 
doubtful conflict was soon followed hy 
tlecided defeats. On the very next day, 
on a motion made by Sir John Os- 
borne for a reduction of two of the 
junior Inrds of the Admiralty, Minis- 
ters were left in a minority of 54, the 
numbers being 182 to 128, This was 
soon after followed by anotlier defeat, 
on the motion of Lord Normanby for 
the reduction of oue of the tw’o joint 
J^ostmasters-general, wdiich was only 
thrown out by a inajority of 25, the 
numbers being 184 to 159. The same 
motion, put in a different form, was, iu 
a subsequent p(?riod of the session, car- 
i'iod against Ministers by a majority 
of 15, the luiinbers being 216 to 201. 

114. These distwters were sufficient 
to convince Ministers that, however 
ignoi-ant they might be of the real 
source of their difficulties, and how- 
ever tenacious they certainly were of 
the Monetary Bill of 18^9, the di.s 
tresses of the countiy had become such 
that relief, in some form or another, 
was indi.spensable ; and that, if they 
would not give it in tlie fonn of mea- 
sures calculated to laise the remunera- 
tion of industry, they m^tst give it in 
the form of a reduction of its burdens. 
The effect of the shake they had re- 
ceived soon appeared in the financial 
measures which, in a subdequent ])e- 
riod of the session, they brought for- 
ward. Although, in Febniary, Lord 


Londonderry badMieclared that the re- 
tention of the salt-tax was indispen- 
sable to the upholding of the Sinking 
Fund to the level of £6,000,000, 
w^hich the House had solemnly/ pledged 
itself in 1819, to maintain inviolate, 
he was yet compelled to bring forward, 
on 24th May, a motion for its reduc- 
tion from 15s. a bushel to 28., which 
occasioned a loss to the revenue of 
£1,300,000 a-year. This was followed 
by a reduction of the war-tax on lea- 
ther, which occasioned a further loss 
of £600,000 a-year. The tonnage- 
duty and Irishjhearth-tax were also 
abandoned, which produced between 
them £400,000 yearly. Tliese great 
reductions, together with the annual 
malt-tax, wliicm brought in £1,500,000 
a-year, and which Government hod 
announced their intention of abandon- 
ing at an early period of the session, 
amounted to £3,500,000 a-vear, being 
half a million more than the amount 
of the new taxes, imposed in 1819, to 
keep up the Sinking Fund to £5, 000, 000 
yearly. There can be no doubt that 
the taxes thus removed were judiciously 
selected, ns they were those which 
bore most heavily on the labou7*ing 
chisses of the community ; and still 
less that their distress had become sued) 
as to reiidcii a (‘onsiderable reduction 
of the taxes pressing on them iiidis- 
jiensable ; for, measured in qufu-ters of 
wheat, their true standard, the )>oor- 
rates of England, were now tvuce as 
!^ieav|^ as they had been in 1812. • But 
the necessity of removing these taxes, 
and thereby abandoiiingthe v<*ry foun- 
dation of the Sinking Fund, afforded 
the most decisive evidence both how 
wihespread the distress had become, 
and bow entire a revolution it had al- 
ready induced in the financial system 
and }»olicy of the country. 

145. I’lie budget was brought for- 
W’ard on 1st July, and its leading fea- 

* POOR-KATBS PAID IN MONEY AND QUARTERS 

OP Wheat. 


Vrjir. 

Qiuriorii nf Whp&L 

1811, 

. £6,6fA106 

1,440,446 

1814, 

6,418,846 

1,702,265 

1821, 

6,959,249 

2,657,768 

1822, 

, , 6..m702 

2,940,440 


— Hughes, vi 495. Europ^t chap, 

xcvi.. Appendix. 
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ture was the reduc^tiom of the Sinking lasting effects upon its financial situa- 
Fund from £13, 000, 000 to £7, 600, OOO, tion and ultimate destiny. * 
by appropriating £6,600,000 to the 146. Two measures, the one of the 
current service of the year. This sig- most unquestionable, the other of very 
iial and calaniitoiis departure from the doubtful wisdom, were brought for- 
form even of our fonnei- policy, in this ward during’^this session of Parliament, 
vital particular, was sought to be justi- and canled into effect. The first of 
fiedbythef Chancellor of the Exchequer these, was the reduction of the navy 
on various grounds ; but it was evident 5 per cents to 4 per cent. About 
tliat it was imposed upon liim by sheer £156,000,000 stood in this species of 
necessity, and was a direct ahaqjlon- stock ; consequently, any reduction in 
mont of the solemn resolution to main- the interest payable on it was a very 
tain a real surplus of £6,000,000 over great relief to llie national finances, 
the expenditure, which Parliament had The condition proposed to the holders 
unanimously adopb^d pnly throe years was, that fo^r eveiy £100 of their ex- 
l)eforo ; for, as the nominal Sinking isting $tS)ck'^ tl[i^ *ldiould be inscribed 
Fund was reduced to half its former for ^ stock bearing 4 per 

amount, it was plain that the real re- cent inter^i Those who signified 
(lemption of debt w’as virtually aban- their dissti^, before 1st March 1823 
doned. The expenditure of the pre- w'ero to he piid off. So high wore the 
sent year, however, as the gi*eat re- Funds, however, that those who took 
duction of taxation made in the course advantoge of this w'ere only 1373, and 
of it liad not taken effect, was nearly the stock they held amounted to 
£5,000,000 below the income, leaving £2,605,978 — not a fiftieth part of th^ 
that sum apjdicablo to the dimiiiu- entire stwh ; so that the measure wasi 
tion of debt — a striking and melancho- carried into execution with th'8 most 
ly ])roof of w'hat the resources of the complete success. The entire saving 
couiitiy really were at tliis periotl, to the nation, including that effected 
had the ruinous contraction of the ly a similar saving on flie Irish 5 per 
<'urrency not imposed upon the present cents, was no leas than £1,230,000 a- 
and all future governments the neces- year — a very great sum, and which af- 
siiy of remitting the indirect taxes, by fords the clearest proof of the justice 
which alone the Sinking Fund could of the observations made in a former 
be maintained. It is not surprising it work,J as to the impolicy of the sys- 
was so. A hundrc'd niillioiM a-year is tsem wkich Mr Pitt so long pursued, of 
not cut off from the remuneration of borrowing the greater part of the pub- 
prcKiuctive labour, in a country the lie debt in the 3 instead of the 5 per 
.source from which its entire w'o.'dth vents ; for if the w'holc* debt had been 
must be drawn, without producing borrowed in the latter form, the reduc- 
Income anij Expenditure of the Year 1822. 

Income— Net. Bxpcndltiurei 

Customs £l2,92.3,42q Charges of Collection, . £5,688,091 

lOxcise, 28,976..144 Interest on Funded Debt, , 29,490,897 

Stmups, .... 6,880,494 Interest on Unlbnded do., . l,4:h),596 

Taxes, 7,517,643 Naval and Military Pensions, . 1,400,000 

Post-Office 2,049, ,826 Civil List and Expenses, , 1,057,000 

Lesser Payments, . , , 1,451,341 Army, 7,698,973 

Na^y 4,915,642 

Total Taxes, .... £59,798,568 Navy Pensioners, , , . 246,000 

^liouns.t 11,872,165 Ordnance 1,007,821 

Miscellaneous, . . 2,105,797 

Grand Total, . • . £71,070,724 Lesser Payments, . . 529,961 

Surplus appll(^ab1e to Debt, . 4,915,529 

Grand Total, . . . £60,102,741 

—Parliamentary Paper in Annual ReffUter^ 1823, pp. 215-217. 

' t Vhs loau went to dlsoharge Bzchequer hUla 

t Vide Hiftory of 'OhftP- 5 62- The difference of the ^terest paid in the 3 

aiitl the 5 per dents Seldma exceeded a quarttr |»er cent.— /bid , chap. xli. § 64, note. 
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tion effected in tlie annual interest this throwing the burden of snperannuated 
year would not have been £1,200,000, allowanoes on the holders of offtees un> 
but above £6,000,000 sterling. der Gk>veminent, by stopping off their 

147. The next great financial mea- salaries a sum adequate to insuring for 

sure of the session, upon which a more its amount, which effected a saving of 
doubtful meed of praise must be be- £370,000 a-year. These two measures 
stowed, was that, as it was c^monly effected a reduction of present expenses 
called, for the*equalisation of the to the amount of nearly £2,500,000 
Weight. This was a measure by which a-year, but, like the reduction of the 6 
the burden of the naval and military per cents, by increasing the bunlen of 
pensions, most justly bestowed upon the Ration in future times ; for the 
our gallant defenders during the late first, at this moment, is adding above 
war, was equalised Ibr more than a £1,500,000 to the annual charges of 
generation to come, by being spread, the nation above what it otherwise 
^ an equal amount, over the present would have been ; and the last had 
and the future. This bmden amounted added seven millions, by the 6 per cent 
to nearly £5,000,000 a-year; and al- bonus given to tlie holders of stock, 
though, as the annuitants expirf*.d, its to tlie amount of the national debt, 
amount would diminish, and at the end 149. Amid so many measures which 
qf forty or fifty years would be a mere attracted general attention, and bad 
trifle, yet that jirospect proved but a become indisiieusable, from the neces- 
poor resource to the present necessities sitous state of the public exchequer, 
of a needy Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the OToatest importance was 
In these circumstances, when the difli- quietly introduced into the Legisla- 
culties of Government to make head ture. Ministers had not the inanEness 
against jiresent exigencies were so to confess they had been wrong in the 
great, the expedient was thought of, course they had adopted in regard to 
of granting a fixed annuity, for forty- the bill compelling cash payments in 
five years certain^ to parliamentaiy 1819, or iierhaps they were aware that 
commissioners, who, in consideration the influence ot the moneyed interest in 
of that, were to undertake the burden the House of Commons was too strong 
of the varying existing annuities. Tlie to render it yKxssible for thorn openly 
effect of this, of course, was to dimiu, and s^vowedly to recede from that sys- 
nish in a great degree the burden in tern. But they did so almost secretly, 
the outset, and proportionally augraeilfe4^,rhaps dbconscioiisly, in the most ef- 
it in the end. fectiveway. Lord Londonderry alone 

148. Government in the first in- had the sagacity to perceive, and the 
stance received £4,900,000 from thd coarage to avow, the real nature of the 
commis.sionei’8, and paid out only measure introduced, and the evDs it 
£2,800,000, thereby effecting a pre- vras intended to obviate.., “He did 
sent saving of £2,100,000. But this not treat it,” said Sir James Guah am, 
was gained by authorising the com- a statesman substiqueiitly well known, 
missioners to sell jis muj^h of the flxetl “a.s a question of fluctuation of prices, 
sum of £2,800,000 a-year, which was of want of means of consumption, or 
directed to be paid to. them out of the of sufHirabundant harvest. The noble 
Consolidated Fund, aHr' might be neces- marquess (Londonderry) said plainly 
sary to enable them to meet the excess and directly, ‘This is a question of 
of present payments over the income curcency : ihs currency of the country 
received ; axi<i of course it had the ef- is too contracted for its wanL% and our 
feet of rendering the dead weight as business is to apply a remedy.* ” 
much heavier than it otherwise would 150. The remedy applied was most 
have been at the close of the ixjriod, effectual, and entirely successful, so far 
as it had been lightened at it^ com- as the evils meant to be remedied were 
mencement. This project received the concerned. By the Act of 1819 it hail 
sanction of both luinches of the Legis- been provided that tlie issuing of small 
la ture, as did a supplementary measure notes by the Rank of England or qpun- 
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try banks ^ould cease on l8tMa3rlS23, attention; but tlieir provisions will 
and it was the necessity of providing come with more propriety to be oon- 
against this contingency which was one sidered in a subsequent c^pter^ when 
great cause of the contraction of the taken in connection with Eficrp- 
cuirency. On 2d July, however. Lord bociit System in maritime affairs, 
Londonderry introduced a bill permit- then introduced ^ Mr Huskisson. At 
ting the issue of £1 notes to continue present, it is sufficient to observe the 
for ten yem^s Irniger, and declared the date of the commencement of tlie new 
£1 notes of the Bank of England a le- system being the same witli that of so 
gal tender everywhere except at the many other changes in onr social sys- 
Bank of England. This, coupled with tem and commercial policy, and wlien 
the grant of £4,000,000 Exchequer the system of cheapening of articles of 
bills, which Government were author- all sorts had rendered a general reduc- 
ised to issue in aid of the agricultural tion of all the charges, entering how 
ijiterest, had a surprising effect in re- remotely soever into their composition, 
storing confidence and raising prices ; a matter of al)solute necessity, 
and by doing so, it repealed, so long 152. Parliament rose on the 6th An- 
as it continued in operation, the most gust, and the King proceeded shortly 
injurious paits of the Act of 1819. It after on a visit to Edinburgh, which 
will appear in a subsequent chapter he had never yet seen. He embark^ 
how vast was tlio effect of this measure, with a splendid court at Greenwidi on 
what a flood of temporary pro8i>erity larard tnc Eoyal George yacht on the 
it spread over the coimtiys and in what 10th August, and arrived in Leith 
a dismal catastnmhe, from the neces- Hoads in the afternoon of the 15th. 
sity still retained of paying all the No sovereign bad landed there since 
notes at the Bank itself in gold, it ul- Queen Mary arrived nearly thrive hun- 
tiinately teimmated. Yet so ignorant ibred years before. The preparations 
were the Legislature of the effects of for his Majesty’s reception, under the 
this vital measure, and so little atten- direction of Sir Walter Scott, were of 
tion did it excite, that the second the most magnifleent description, and 
jeatiing of it was carried in a house of the loyal spirit of the inlialntants of 
forty-seven members only in the Com- Scotland rendered it interesting in the 
nions; and while so many lupidred degree. The heartburnings 

pages of IJanmrd are occupied with and divisions of recent times wore for- 
de&ites on reduction of elkpenditmp! gotten ; the Queen’s trial was no more 
and similar topics, which at the ut- Siought of ; the Badicals were silent, 
most could only save the nation a few The ancient and inextinguishable loy- 
fmndred thousands a -year, this mea- alty of the Scotch broke forth wdth 
sure, which restored at least eighty unexampled ardour ; the devote^d at- 
milhons a -year to the remuneration tachment they had shown to the Stu- 
of industry in the country, does not in arts fippeared, but it was now trans- 
all oc(jupy two pages, and can only be ferred to the reigning family. Tlie 
discovered by the most careful exiimin- clans from all parts ot the Highlands 
atiou in our iiarliamentary proceed- appeared in their picturesque and vari- 
ings. ed costumee, vrith their chieftains at 

151. Six very important acts were their head j ,the eagle's feather, their 
passed this session of rarliamcnt at well-known biti%e, waS seen surmount- 
the inst^ice of Mr Wallace, the Presi- ing many plumes ; Wo hundred thou- 
dent of the Board of Trade, for reraov- sand strangers from all jiarls of tlie 
ing the shackles which fettered the country crowded the streets of Edin- 
ti-^e and navigation of the countiy, bur^, and for a brief perioil gave it 
and improving their facilities. These the appearance of a splendid metro- 
acts opened a new era in our commer- polis. 

dal legislation — the era of unrestricted 163. The entry of the Sovereign into 
•ompetition and free trade in shipping, the ancient city of his ancestors was 
As^ such they are highly deserving of extremely striking. The heights of 
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tile Caltoaa Hill, and tbe eliffs of Salis- 
bury Oni^, which ovechaug the dty, 
were lined with caunon, and oniament- 
ed witii standards ; and from these bat- 
teries, as as the guns of the Cas- 
tle, and the ihips in the ix)ad8, and 
Leith Fort, a royal salute wab bred as 
the monarch touched the shore. The 
procession passed tlirough an innumer- 
able crowd of spectators, who loudly 
and enthusiastically cheered, up Leith 
Walk, and by York Place, St Andrew 
Square, and Waterloo Place, to Holy- 
rood House, where a levee and draw- 
ing-room were held a few days after. 
On the night following, the city was 
illuminated, and the guns of the Cas- 
tle, firing at ten at night, realised the 
sublimity without the terrors of actual 
warfare. At a magnifi(;ent banquet 
f^ven to the Sovereign by the Magis- 
ti'ates of Edinburgh in the Parliament 
House, at which the Lord Provost act- 
ed as chairman, and Sii* Walter Scott 
as vice-chairman, the former was made 
a baroxet, with that gi’ace of manner 
and felicity of expression for which 
the King was so justly celebrated. A 
review on Portobello Sands exhibited 
the giatifying spectacle of 8000 yeo- 
manry cavalry, collected from all the 
southern counties of Scotland, march- 
ing in pi'ocessiou before their Sove- 
reign* i J’inally, the King, who during 
lus residence in Scotland had been 
luagnififseutly entertained at Dalkeith 
Palace, the seat of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, embarked on the 27tli at Hope-< 
toun House, the beautiful residence of 
the Earls of Hopetoun, where ho con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on 
Henry Raeburn, the celebrated Scot- 
tish artist, and arrived in safety in the 
Thames on the 30th, Charmed witli 
the reception he bad met with, and 
having left on all an indelible impres- 
sion oT the mingled dignity and grace 
of his manners, and feuclty of his ex- 
pressions. 

154. His return was accelerated by 
a tragical event, which deprived Eng- 
land of one of her greatest statesmen, 
and the intelligence of which arrived 
amidst these scenes of festivity and 
rejoicing. Lord ^ndonderry, upon 
whose Sioulders, since the retirement 


of Lord Sidmontlw the nrineipal weight 
of government, as well as the entire 
labour of the lead in the House of 
Commons, had fallen, had sufiered 
severely from the fati^es of the pre- 
ceding session, and shortly after ex- 
hibited symptoms of mental aberra- 
tion. He was visited in consequence 
by his physician, Dr Rankhead, at his 
mansion at North C/i*ay in Ken^ by 
whom he was cupped. Some relief 
was experienced from this, but he cou- 
tinued in bed, and the mental disorder 
fps unabated. It was no wond^ it 
Was so : Rorailly and Whitbread had, 
in like manner, fallen victims to simi- 
lar pressure on the brain, arising from 
IHditical effort- On the morning of 
the 12th August, Dr Banklieud, who 
slept in tlic house, being summoned 
to attend his lordsliip in his dressing- 
room, entered just in time to save him 
from falling. He s^d, Bankhead, 
let me fall On your arms — *tis all over,” 
and instantly expired. He had cut 
his throat with a penknife. The cor- 
oner’s inquest brought in a verdict of 
insanity. His remains were interred 
on the 20th in Westminster Abbey, 
between the graves of Pitt and Ff»x. 
The most decisive testimony to his 
merits was borne by some savuge mis- 
e.reants, wl^ raised a liorrid shout as 
the body was borne from the hearse to 
its liist refcting-place in the venerable 
pile ; a sbout which, to the disgrace 
of jWlish literature, has since been 
le-woed by some whose talents might 
have led thorn to a more generous ap- 
preciation of a political antagonist, and 
their sex to a milder view of the most 
fearful of human infirmities.* 

t 

* “Oh, Cttstloreagh ! thou art a patriot now; 

Cato died for his country, so didst thou : 

lie perished rather than see Rome enslaved, 

Tliou cutt’st thy throat that Britain might 
be tcived. 

So he has cut his throat at laat ! He— Who ? 

The man who cut his coimtry's long ago.” 
— Byrojt’h Works, xvil, 246. 

“ The news of Lord Londonderry’s death 
struck the despots of Europe agluist upon 
their thrones— news which was hailed with 
(daspod hands and glistening eyes by aliens 
in many a provincial town of England, and 
with imprudent shouts l>y conclaves of pa- 
triots abroad. There are some now, who 
in mature years cannot remember without 
emotion what they Saw and heard that day. 
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155. Chateaubriand has said, that 
while all other contemporary reputa- 
tions are declining, that of Mr Pitt is 
hourly on the increase. The same is 
equally true of Lord Londonderry ; the 
same over has, and ever will be, true 
of the first and greatest of the human 
race. Their fame with po.sterity is 
founded on the very circumstances 
which, with the majority of their con- 
temporaries, constituted their unpopu- 
larity I they are revered, because they 
Inid wisdom to discern the ruinous te|;- 
dency of the passions with which thl^^ 
were surrounded, and courage to resist 
them. The reputation of the dema- 
gogue is brilliant, but fleeting, like the 
meteor which shoots athwart the troub- 
Itid sky of a wintry night ; that of the 
undaunted statesman, at first obscured, 
but in the end lasting like the fixed 
stars, which, when the clouds roll away, 
shine for ever the same in the highest 
firmament. Intrepidity in the rulers 
of men is the surest passport to immor- 
tality, for it is the quality which most 
fasemafi^s the minds of men. All ad- 
mire, because few can imitate it. 

“ Jusfcum et teDaccm pn^poaiti vinini 
Non uivivun ardor pravajubentiuni, 

Non vultua instantis tyraimi 
Meute <j[uatit solida neque Au.stt*r, 
Dux inquieti turbidus Hadrite, 

Neo fnlminantis magua manus Jovis: 

Si fraotus iliulmtur orbi.s, 

Impavidum feriout ruina:.'* 

156. Never was there a human being 
to whom these noble lines were,>|nore 
applicable than to Lord Loridondeiry. 
His whole life was a continual struggle 
with the majority in his own or foreign 
lands ; he combated to suMue and to 
bless them. He began his career by 
strenuous efibrts to effect the Irish 

Tliey could not know how the calamity of 
one man— a muii amiable, winning, and gene- 
rous in the walk of daily life— couM penetrate 
the reccttscs of a world but as a ray of lioiie 
in the midst of thickest darkness. 'This man 
wag Uie screw by which England had riveted 
the chains of nations. The screw Avas drawn, 
and the immovable desix^tism might now be 
overthrown. There was abundant reason for 
the rqjolcing which s]>read through the world 
on the death of Lord Ijondonderry, and the 
shout whicli rang through tlie Alibey when 
his coffin was taken from the hearse was na- 
tural enough, tliough neither decent nor hu- 
mane.'’— Miss Martineau, i. 287, 288. 
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Unioxx, and rescue bis native ceuntrT' 
ficom the incapable legblature by "Whicp 
its energies had so long been teprei^d. 
His mature strength was exerted in a 
long and deaerate- eonfUct with the 
despotism of revolutionary France, 
which his firmness, as mpeh as the arm 
of Wellington, brought to a triumphant 
issue ; his latter days in a ceaseless 
conflict with the revolutionary spirit 
in his own country, and an anxious 
effort to uphold the dignity of Great 
Britain, and the independence of lesser 
states abroad. The uncompromising 
antagonist of Radicalism at home, he 
was at the same time the resolute op- 
ponent of despotism abroad. If Poland 
retained, after the overthrow^ of Napo- 
leon, any remnant of nationality, it was 
owing to his persevering and almost 
unaided efforts; and at the very time 
when tlie savage uTetches who raised a 
shout at his funeral were rejoicing in 
his death, he had been preparing 
assert at Verona, as he had done to the 
Congresses of Laybach and Troppau, 
the independent action of Great Bri- 
tain, and her non -accordance in the 
policy of the Continental sovereign^ 
against the efforts of human freedom. 

157. His jKilicy in domestic affmrs 
was marked by the same far-seeing 
wisdom, the same intrepid resistance 
to tlie blindness of present climiour. 
He made the most strenuous efforts to 
uphold the Sinking Fund, that noble 
monument of Mr fttt's patriotic fore* 
sight: had those efibrts been success- 
ful, the whole national debt would 
have been paid off by the year 1846, 
and the nation for ever have been treed 
from the payment of thirty millions 
a -year for its® interest.* He resisted 
with a firm hand, and at the expense, 
of present popularity with the multi- 
tude, the efforts qf faction during the 
seven trying yearo W'hich followed the 
close of the war* mid bequeathed the 
constitution, after a season of peculiar 
danger, unshaken to his successors. 
The intrepid friend of fi*eedoni, he was 
on that very account the resolute oppo- 

• Vide History of Europe, cliap, xli sect. 
24. where tins ib demonstrated, and the cal’* 
culation given. 
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nent of democracy, tlie insUioas one- 
my widely, imder tlie guise of a friend, 
hue in eve^, blasted its progress 
and destrff^ its substance. Discern- 
ing prmcipal cause of the distress 
which had occasioned thes^ convul- 
sions, hia las^ act was one that be- 
queathed to nis country a cuiTency 
adequate to its necessities, and which 
he alone of his Cabinet had the honesty 
to admit was a departure from former 
error. Elegant and courteous in his 
mtmnors, with a noble figure and finely- 
chiselled countenance, ho was beloved 
in his family circle and by all- his 
friends, not less than respe<'ted hy the 
wide circle of sovereigns and statesmen 
with whom he hod so worthily upheld 
the honour and the dignity of England. 

« 158. Three years only had elapsed 
since the great monotaiy change of 
1819 had been carried into effect, and 
already it had become evident that that 
was the turning-point of English liis- 
tory, and that an entire altemtioii 
would* ere long bo induced in its ex- 
ternal and internal policy. Changes 
great, decisive, and irremediable, had 
Already occurred, or were in progress. 
The cutting off of a hundred millions 
a -year from the remuneration of in- 
dustry, agricultural and niaiiufactur- 
iiig, while the public and private debts 
remained the same, had changed the 
whole relations of society, altered all 
the views of men. Reduction in ex- 
penditure, when so groat a chasm had 
been effected in income, was the uni- 
versal cry. In 1819, the Ilouse of Coin- 
mona had solemnly resolved that the 
Sinking Fund .should under no circum- 
stances be reduced below £5,000,000 
a-yeai‘, and laid on £3^000,000 of in- 
direct taxes to bring it up to that 
amount ; but already the sy&tera was 
abandoned, taxes to the amount of 
£3,500,000 had been repealed in a 
single year, and the doctrine openly 
promulgated by Oownment, which 
lias since been so constantly acted up- 
on, that the nation should instantly 
receive the full lK»nefit of a surplus 
income in a reduction of taxation, in- 
stead of a maintenance of the Sinking 
Fund. The fierce demand for a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, which made itself 


heard in an tmmistakablA manner even 
in the unrefonned House of Commons, 
had rendered it indispensable to reduce 
the land and sea forces of the State to 
a degree inconsistent with the Security 
of vast colonial dependencies, and 
the maintenance of its position as an 
independent power. \ 

159. Changes still more important 
in their ultimate effects were already 
taking place in the social position and 
balance of parties in the State. The 
distress in Ireland — a purely agricul* 
turul state, upon which tlie fall of 60 
per cent in its produce fell with un- 
mitigated severity — had become such 
that a change in the system of govern- 
ment in that country had become in- 
dispensable ; and the altered system of 
Loini Welledey presaged, at no distant 
period, the admission of the Roman 
Catholics into the Legislature, and the 
attempt to form a hamonious l^sla- 
tiu'e out of the united Celt and l^on 
—the conscientious servant of Rome, 
and the sturdy friend of Protestant 
England. The widespread and deep 
distress of tlie manufacturing classes, 
and the inability of the Legislature to 
afford thorn any relief, had rendered 
loud and threatening the demand for 
refonn in those great liives of industry, 
while the Aill greater and more irreme- 
diable sufferings of the agriculturists 
had shaken the class hitherto the most 
firmly attached to existing institutions, 
and diffused a veiy general opinion that 
thfhgs could not be worse than they 
were, and that no alleviation of the 
evils under which the countiy laboured 
could bo hoped for till the representa- 
tion of the people was put on a different 
footing. lastly, the general necea-sity 
of cheapening everything, to meet the 
reduced price of produce, had extended 
itself to freights, and several acts bad 
ahead}' passed the Legislature which 
foreshadowed the re]ieal of the Naviga- 
tion IjEws, and the abandonment of 
the system under which England bad 
won the sceptre of the seas, and a co- 
lonial empire which encircled the earth. 
The dawn of the whole future of I^g- 
land is to be found in these three years. 

160. The M^uess of Londonder^ 
was the last minister in Great Britain 
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of the rulers who really governed the 
State; th«t is, of men who took counsel 
only of their own ideas, and imprinted 
them on the internal and eactemal po> 
licy of riieir country. Thenceforward 
statesmen were guided on both sides of 
the Channel, not by what they deemed 
right, hut what tliey found practicable ; 
the ruling power was found elsewhere 
than either in the cabinet or the le* 
gislature. Qucrnlous and desponding 
men, among whom Chateaubriand 
stands foremost, perceiving this, and 
comparing the past with the present, 
concluded that this was because the 
period of greatness had passed, because 
the age of giants had been succeeded 
by that of pigmies ; and that men were 
not directed, because no one able to 
load them appeared. But ibis was a 
mistake : it was not that the age of 
great men had ceased, but the age of 
great causes had succeeded. Public 
opinion had become irresistible— the 
press ruled alike the cabinet and the 
logislatiire on important questions ; 
where the peoi>le wore strongly roused, 
their voice had become omnipotent ; 
on all it gradually but incessantly a<tt- 
♦d, and in the end modified the ox>in' 
ions of government. 

161. The Vox Populi is not always, 
nt the luoment, the Poor Dei: it is so 
only when the period of action has 
])assed, and that of reflection ari.sen 
— when the storms of passion are 
hushed, and the wdiLsperings of inter- 
est no longer heard. When the still 
small voice of experience speaks iii 
persuasive tones to future generations 
of men, it will l)e discovered, wdietlicr 
the apparent government of the many 
is more bcneftcial in its effects than the 
real government of a few ; but this 
much is certain, that it is their appa- 
rent government only. Men seek in 
vain to escape from the first of human 
necessities— the necessity of being gov- 
erned — by establislmig democratic in- 
stitutions. They do not cliange the 
direction of the many by the few : by 
tile establishment of these they only 
change the few who direct. The oli- 
garchy of intellect and elociuence comes 
instead of that of property and influ- 
ence ; happy if it is m reality more 


wise in its ineasoros and far-seeing in 
its i)oKcy than that which it has 
planted. But it is itself directed by 
the leaders of thought : the real rulers “ 
of men appear in tnose who direct gen- 
eral opinion; and the responsibility of 
the philos^her or the orator becomes 
overwhelming when he shares with it 
that of the statesman and the sovereign. 

162. No doubt can remain, upon 
considering the events in the memo- 
rable years 3819 and 1820 in Europe, 
that tney were the result of a concerted 
plan among the revolutionists in Spain, 
France, ItSy, Germany, and England; 
and that the general overthrow of ^v- 
ernments, which occun*ed in 18i8, mui 
been prepared, and wa.s expected, in 
1820. The slightest attention to dates 
proves this in the most decisive man- 
ner. The insurrection of Eiego at • 
Cadiz broke out on 1st January 1820 
—that at Corunna on 24th February 
in the same year — ^the King was con- 
strained to accept the Consutution on 
7th March ; Kotzebue was murdered 
in Germany on 21st March ; the revo- 
lution of Naples took place on 7th 
March ; that of Piedmont on 7th June ; 
the Duke de Bern w^as assassinated on 
13th March ; 4mev4ss in Paris, which 
so nearly overturned the Government, 
broke out on 7th June, the military 
conspiracy on 19th August; the as- 
sassination of the English Cabinet was 
fixed for 19th February by the Cato 
Street conspirators ; the insurrection 
at, Glasgow took place on 3d April. So 
many movements of a revolutionary 
character, occurring so near each other 
in point of tiuie, in so many different 
countries, demonstrates either a sini- 
►ultaneous agency of different bodies 
acting under one common central au- 
thority, or a common sense of the 
iidvent of a period in an especial n»an- 
ner favourable to the designs wdneh 
they all had in contemplation. And 
when it is recollected that the Cham- 
bers of France ha^, by the operation 
of the coups d!itat of 5th September 
1816 and March 1819, been so thor- 
oughly rendered democratical that the 
detlironcinent of the King and estab- 
lishment of a republic, by vote of the 
legislature, was with confidence outi- 
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cipated when the next fifth had been 
elec^ for the Chamber of Depntieiai 
and that dlstreas^ in Great Britain haa 
become so general, by the optiration 
of the mdn^bary law of 1819, that in- 
suxpeciiona]^ movements were in pre- 
paration in tlio groat manufacturing 
towns, and. had actually broken out 
in several, — it must bo confessed, that 
a more favourable time for such a gen- 
eral outbreak could hardly have been 
selected. 

163. And yet, although these revo- 
lutionary iiiovemouts were obviously 
made in pursuance of a common de- 
sign, and for a cx)mmon purpose, yet 
the agents in them, and the parties in 
each state to which tlieir execution 
was intrusted, wore widely different. 
In Great Britain, they were entirely 
' conducted by the very lowest classes 
of society ; and although they met with 
apologists and defenders more fre- 
<luenUvthan might have been expected 
in the House of Commons, and from a 
porl^ion of the press, yet no person of 
respectability or good education was 
actually implicated in the treasonable 
proceedings. The whole resx)ectable 
and intluentihrl classes were raiigi^d on 
the other side. But the case was widely 
different on the Continent. The French 


revolutionists embraced a largo part of 
the talent, and by &r the greater part 
of the education, of the country ; and 
it was their concurrence, as the event 
afterwards proved, which Tendered 
any insurrectionary movement in that 
country so extremely formidable. In 
Spain and Poitugal the principal mer- 
chants in the seaport towns, the most 
renowned generals, and almost the 
whole , officers in the army, were en- 
giged on the revolutionaiy side, and 
tlieir adhesion to its enemies in the last 
struggle left the throne without a de- 
fence. In Italy, the ardent and geu- 
erous youth, and almost all tlie highly 
educated classes, wore deeply imbued 
with Libeinl ideas, and willing to run 
any hazard to secure their establish- 
ment; and nearly the whole of tlie 
young men educated at the German 
imiversities had embraced the same 
sentiments, and longed for the periml 
when the Fatherland was to take it.s 
place as the first and greatest of repre- 
seiitiitive governments. Such is the 
difference between the action of the 
revolutionary principle upon a consti- 
tutional and a despotic monarchy, and 
such the security which the long enjoy- 
ment of freedom affords for the (joiiti- 
uuaiice of that blessing to future times. 


• • 

CHAPTER 


XL 


ENGLAND, FUANPE, AND* SPAIN, FllOM THE ACCESSION OF VILlilLE 
IN 181g TO THE f’ONORESS OF VERONA IN 1822. 


1 . Although Franco and England, 
since the |>eace of ISL^, had pursued 
separate paths, their governments had 
never as yet been brought into colli- 
sion with eacli other. Severally occu- 
pied with domestic concerns, oppressed 
with the burdens of striving to heal 
the wounds of war, their governments 
were amicable, if not cordially united, 
and nothing had as yet occurred which 
threatened to bring them into a state 


of hostility with each other. But the 
Spanisii revolution ere long had this 
effect. It WJLS viewed with very differ- 
ent eyes on the opposite sides of tho 
(Jluiimel. Justly proud of their own 
constitutio‘n, and dating its completion 
from the Bcvolution of 1688, which 
had expelled the Stuarts from tlie 
throne-~for the most pai*t ignorant of 
the physical and political circumstan- 
(.cs of the Peninsula, wdiich rendered a 
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similar constitution inapplicable to its 
inhabitants, and deeply imbued with 
the prevailing delusion of the day, 
that forms of government were every- 
thing, and dinerences of race nothing 
-.-the English Imd hailed the Spanish 
revolution with generous enthusiasm, 
and anticij^ated tne entire resurrection 
of the Peninsula from the convulsion 
which seemed to have liberated them 
fi'oni their oppressors. These senti- 
ments were entirely shared by the nu- 
merous and energetic party in France 
which aimed at expelling tlie Bour- 
bons, and restoring a republican form 
of government in tliat country. But 
jor that very reason, opiniojis diamet- 
lically op|)08ite were entertained by 
the supporters of the monarchy, and 
all who were desirous to save the coun- 
try fi'oni a repetition of the horrors of 
the first great convulsion. They w^ere 
uriaiiimously impressed with the belief 
that revolutionary governmciits could 
not be established in Spain and Italy 
Arithout endangeiing to the last degree 
the existing institutions in France ; 
that the contagion of democracy would 
speedily spread across the Alps and 
tiie Pyrenees ; and that a numerous 
St nil powerful party set upon overturn- 
ing the existing order of things, al- 
1 1'lidy with difficulty held in subjection, 
would, from the example of suijcess in 
the neighbouring states, speedily be- 
« orne irresistible. 

2. This divergence of opinion and 
fueling, cou])lod w'ith the iinmineiif 
(liuiger to France from the coimil.sions 
in Qie adjoining kingdoms, and the 
( omparativc exemption of (ireat Bri- 
tain from it, in consequence of remote- 
ness of situation and difference of na- 
tional temperament, must inevitably, 
under any circumstances, have led to 
a difference in tlie policy of the two 
fountries, and seriously endangered 
their ainxcablo relations. But this 
danger was much increased in France 
and England at this period,* in conse- 
quence of the recent events which hod 
occurred in the Peninsula, and the 
character of the men who ivere then 
placed, by the prevailing feeling in the 
1% tAvo countries, at tbe head of affains. 
Spain and Portugal were the theatre of 


Wellmgton’s triumphs ; they had been 
liberated by the arms of England from 
the thraldom of Napoleon ; they 
witnessed the first reverses which led 
to the overthrow of his empire. 

French beheld with envy any movement 
which threatened to increase an influ- 
ence from which they had already suf- 
fered so much ; the English, with jeal- 
ousy any attempt to interrupt it. In 
addition to this, the two Mmisters of 
Foreign Affairs on the opposite sides 
of the Channel, when matters ap- 
proached a crisis, wau*e of a character 
and tdlnperament entirely in haimony 
with tlie ideas of the prevailing influ- 
ential majority in their respective coun- 
tries, and both alike gifted with the 
genius capable of inflaming, and desti- 
tute of the calmness requisite to allay, * 
the fennent of their respective people. 

8. Geotic+e CANNiNa, who was the 
Foreign Minister that was imposed 
upon the King of England, on Lord 
Londonderry’s death, by tlie geiwral 
voice of the nation, rather than select- 
ed by his choice, and who took the 
lead, on the British side, in tlie gi'eat 
debate with Franco which ensued re- 
garding the affairs of the Peninsula, 
A^uis one of the most remarkable men 
tliat ever rose to the bead of affairs in 
Great Britain. Of respectable but not 
noble birth, he oaaxhI nothing to aristo- 
cratic (le.scent, and w'as indebted for 
his introduction to Parliament and 
)o]^tical life to the friendships which 
1 C fomml at (’ollege, wdiere his bril- 
liant talents, both in the subjects of 
study and in conversation, early pro- 
cured fdr him distinction.* It js 
» * George Canning was bom in Ijondon on 
llth April 1770. He W7i8 descended tVom an 
ancient family, which, in the time of Edwanl 
I II., had eonmienced with a mayor of Bristol, 
and hsd since boon one of the most respect- 
ed of the county of Warwick. His father, 
George Canning,' tlie third son of the family, 
was called to the bar, but being a man more* 
of literary than legal tastes, he never got 
into practice, and died in 1771 in very needy 
ciivurnstances, leaving Mrs Canning, an Irish 
lady of great beauty and accomplishments, 
in such destitution that she was obliged for 
a short time to go on the stage for her sub- 
sistence. Young Canning was educated at 
Eton out of the proceeds of a small Irish 
estate bequeathed to him by his grandfather,, 
and there his talents and assiduity soon pro- 
cmed for him distinction. He joined ttmio 
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seldom that ovatdrical and lit^frary 
talent^ suoh as he possessed^ fail in 
aoquitiai; distinction at a univcfsity, 
thouidx still greater powers and more 
nrofonnd capacity rarely do attain it. 
Bacon made no iignr4 at college ; 
Adam Smith was unknown to academic 
thme ; Burke was never heard of at 
Trinity College, publin ; Locke was 
expelled from an English university. 
On the other hand, there has been 
scarcely a great orator or a distinguish- 
ed minister in England for a century 
and a half whose reputation did not 
precede him from the university into 
Parliament. The reason is, that there 
is a natural connection between emi- 
nence in scholarship and oratorical 
power, but not between that faculty and 
' depth of thought ; both rest upon the 

several of his schoolfellows in gettlncf up a 
literary work, which attained considerable 
classical eminence, entitled the Microconm. 
Mr Canning was its avowed editor, and prin- 
cip4 coiitril>iitor. In 1788, in his eighteenth 
year, he left Eton, already i»recedcd 1^ his 
literary reputiition, and was entered at uiirist 
tJliurcU, Oxfoitl. The (jontinued industry and 
brilliant parts which lie tliore exhibited pain- 
ed for him the highest honours, and, what 
proved of still more importance to him in 
after life, the friendship of many ciuinent 
men, among whom w»is Lurd llaM'kesbiirj', 
who afterwards became Earl of Liverpool. 
On leaving Oxforrl he outdared Lincoln’s Inn, 
but rather with the design of strengthening 
his mind by legal argument than following 
the law as a piofosslon He there formed 
an acquaintan<!e with Mr Hheriilan, which 
soon ripened into a friendship that continued 
through life. • 

His literary and oratorical distinction was 
much enhanced by the brilliant Hp]>earanc(A 
ho made in several private societies in Lon- 
don, and tins led to his introdiv'tion into 
public life Mr Pitt, luiving lieai-d of his 
talents as a speaker and writer, sent for him? 
and iu a private interview stated t-o hiic that, 
if he approved of the general policy of (lov- 
enunent, avrangeraouts would be made to 
procure him a seat in Parliament. Mr Can- 
ning declared his concurrence in the views of 
the minister, acting in this respe<‘t on the ad- 
vice of Mr Sheridan, wlio dissuaded him from 
joining the Opposition, which had nothing to 
offer him. Mr Canning’s previous intimacies 
had been chiefly with the Whigs ; and, like Pitt 
and Fqx, he had hailed the Blench Revolu- 
tion at its outset with unqualified hope and 
entliusiosni. He was returned to Parliament 
in 1798 for the close borough of Newimrt, in 
the Isle of Wight, entering thus, like all the 
great men of the day, public life through the 
portals of the nomination boroof^s. 

His first speech was on the 81 st January 


same mental faculties* and cannot ex. 
ist without them. Quickness of per- 
ceptiem, retentiveness of memory, a 
bnUiant imaginatiem, fluent diction, 
self-confldenoe, pfesenofi of mind, are 
as essential to &e debater in Parlia- 
ment as to the Bcliolar in the Univei- 
sity. Both aiif ^sentially at variance 
with the solitary meditation, the deep 
reflection, the distrust of self, the slow 
deductions, the laborious investlga- 
tion, the generalising turn of mind, 
which are requisite to the discovery of 
truth, and are invariably found unitecl 
in those destined ultimately to be tin- 
leaders of opinion. The first set of 
qualities fit their |:)os8essor3 to be tin- 
leaders of senates, the last to bo the 
rulers of the thought of nations. 

4. When Mr Canning first entemd 

1794, in favour of a loan to tJic King of Sar- 
dinia; and it gave such promises of future 
talent that he was selected to socond tiu- 
Addraas. In spring 1798 he was appointed 
Under- Sec rotary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
and on 1st March 1799 delivered a speech 
against the slave-trade, which has deaen odly 
obtained a place in bis collected s]>eeches 
At this time he became the most i>opu\ar 
contributor to the AttU-Jacohin Rpriew, of 
whi<-h Mr Giflbrd was the editor. His pieces 
are chiefly oi the light, sportive, or satirical 
kind, ancf contributed to check, by the flircc 
of ridicule, the jirogrcss of French principl e 
in the country. In 1799 he delivered tv\o 
brilliant speiu-hes in favour of the union with 
Irelandf which led to his afterwards becom- 
ing the warm and consistent advocate of tlui 
Catholic, claims in Parliament; and in 1891 
went out of office with Mr Pitt. He did not 
•oppose Mr Addington’s administration, but 
neither did he suiipiu-t it, and wisely diR(!OU- 
iiniKvi almost entirely his attendance in Par 
luirnent during its i-ontinuonce. in July 1 800 
ho maiTied M)s.s Joan Hcott, daughter and 
co-heiresH of General Hcott, who had made a 
colossal fortune chiefly at the gaming-table 
This auspicious union greatly advaiiee/i liia 
prospects. Her fortune, which was very large, 
made him independent, her soc.iety nappy, 
her connections powerful ; for her eldest sis- 
ter had recently before married the Marcjucs-< 
of Titclifleld, eldest son of. and who oftci- 
wards became, Duke of Portland. 

In spring 1808, Mr Canning took a leading 
part in the series of resolutions condcrnu.a- 
tory of the' conduct of Ministers, which led 
to the overthrow of Mr Addington’s adminis- 
tration, and, on the return of Mr Pitt to pow 
cr, was appointed Treasurer of the Navj', an 
office which ho held till the death of that 
great man, in December 1805. On the acces- 
sion of the Wliigs to office he was of course 
displaced, and became an active memlicr of 
that smAU but indefatigable band of oppose 
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Parliament, the native bent of his 
mind, and the aspirations which natur- 
ally Arise in the mast of one conscious 
of great intellectual power and desti- 
tute of external advantages, inclined 
him to the Liberal side. But as its 
leaders were at that period in opposi- 
tion, and Mr Oannipg did not possess 
an independent fortmui) they generous- 
ly advised him to join the ranks of Mr 
l^tt, then in the midst of his straggle 
with the French Revolution. Ho did 
so, and soon became a favourite 
of that great man. It was hold to say 
whether his poetry in \\i^Anti-Jacobvn^ 
or his speeches in Parliament, contri- 
buted most to aid his cause. Gradu- 
ally he rose to very high eminence in 
(leoate — a distinction which went on 
continually increasing till he obtained 

turn which resktcd Mr Fox’s admiulstratiou. 
yueh was the celebrity which he thus acqiiir- 
tliat when the Tories returned to power, 
in April 1807, he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Depurtnient, and for 
tlie first time became a Cabinet Minister. 

In this elevated position be not only took 
the lead in conducting the foreign atfairs of 
the country, but was the luam jullar of ad- 
luinistratioii in resisting the attacks with 
winch it was assailed, particularly on the 
Orders in Council and the Copenhagen expe- 
tlition. The breaking out of the Bpanisb war 
in May 1808, and the active part which Great 
Tirituin immediately took m that contest, 
gave him several ojqxirtunities ftr the display 
of his eloquence in the generous support of 
Lilieral principles and the indopeTiaence of 
nations, of which throng life ho had been 
the fervent supporter. To the vigour of his 
counsels in tlie cabinet, and the influence of 
Ids eloquence in the senate, is, in a g^'eat 
degree, to lie ascrilied the energetic part 
whi(;h England took in that contest, and 
ultimately glorious teniiiuation. Ha con- 
ducted the able negotiation with the Emper- 
ors Alexander and Napoleon, when, after the 
interview at Erfurth in 1808, they jointly 
proposed peace to Great llritain ; and the 
coiiipliented diplomatic correspondence with 
the Aniencan Government relative to the 
atl'air of the Chesapeake, and the many points 
of controversy concerning maritime rights 
which had amen with the people of that 
country. In all these negotiations his de- 
spatches and state papers were a model of 
clear, temperate, and accurate reasoning. 
Bubsequent to this he became involved in a 
quarrel with Lord Castlereagh, arising out 
of the lailure of the Walcheren expedition in 
1809, fuM Mr Canning’s attempts to get him 
remove ftxim the Ministry, which terminated 
in a duel, and led to the retirement of both 
from office at the very time when the dangers 
of the country most imperatively called for 


the entire mastery of the House of 
Commons, and Bommanded its atten- 
tion to a degree which neither Mr 
Burke, Mr Pitt, nor Mr Fox had done. 
The reason was, that his talents wtere 
more completely suited to the peculiar 
temper ana average capacity of that 
assembly ; they neither fell short of it, 
nor went beyond it. Less philosophi- 
cal than Burke, less instructive than 
Pitt, less impassioned than fox, he 
was more attractive than any of them, 
and possessefl in a higher degree the 
faculty, by the exhibition of his varied 
powem, of permanentiy keeping alive 
the 'attention. He neither disconcert- 
ed his audience by abstract diE^uisi- 
tion, nor exhausted them by statistical 
details, nor teirified them by vehe- 
mence of declamation. Alternate!^ 

their joint eert^cea. He did not, however* 
on resigning, go into opposition, but contin- 
ued an independent membei of Fariiamsnt ; 
and it was after tills that he made his cele- 
brated speech in support of the Bullion 
port— a speech which displays at once uie 
ease with which he could direct ms great 
powers to any new subject, how'evermtricate, 
and the decided bias which inclined him to 
Lilicral doctrines. 

» At the dissolution of Parliament, in the 
close of 1812, Mr Canning stood for Liver- 
poolj on which occasion he made the most 
brilliant and Interesting speeches of hts whole 
career ; for they had less of the fencing com- 
mon in Parliament, and more of rm elo- 
quence ill them than his speeches in the 
House of Commons. In 1814 he was sent 
into a species of honourable banishment as 
ambassador at the court of Lisbon, from 
whence he relumed In 1816 ; and in the be- 
•ginning of 1817 lie was ttppointe<l President 
of the Board of Control on the death of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. In the spring of 
1820 he su.stained a severe loss by the dsatli 
of his eldest son George, who roepired on the 
81st March. Ovciwhelined witli this calanu- 
ty, and desirous to lie absent during the dis- 
cussions on the Queen, he took but little pai^ 
in imblic aflhirs during 1821 and 1822, during 
which years ho resided chiefly in Prance and 
Italy; but the capacity he evinced as Presi- 
dent of the Boarrl of Control, coupled with a 
secret desire on the jiart of the Prince-Begent 
to get him removed from tlie Cabinet, point- 
ed him out as the ftt person to be appointed 
Governor-General of India^whicb situation he 
had agreed to accept, and even attended the 
farewell dinner of the East India directors on 
his appointment, when the uuexi>ectod death 
of Lord Londonderry, and the general voice 
of the public, on tlie 20th August, in a man- 
ner forced him upon the Government as Fo- 
reign Secretary —Memoir of Mr CanHin^t i, 
29. Lifie and fif/wfCcAcs, vol. i. 
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serious and playful, el^ueut and fanci- 
ful, sarcastic and sjfortive, he knew 
how to throw over the most uninterest- 
ing subjects the play of fancy, and the 
of original genius. Whatever 
the subject was, he touched it with a 
felicity which no other could reach. 
He never rosa without awakening ex- 
pectation, nor sat down without ex- 
citing regret. Gifted by nature with 
a poetic fancy and a brilliant imagina- 
tion, an accomplished scholar, and a 
felicitous wit, he know how to enliven 
every subject by the treasures of learn- 
ing, the charms of poetry, and the 
magic influence of allusion. At times 
ho rose to the very highest strains of 
eloquence ; and if the whole English 
language is searched for the finest de- 
tached passages of spleudi^l oratory, 
tiicy will bo found in the greatest imiu- 
bor in his collected speeches. 

5. If Mr Canning’s reach of thought 
and consistency of conduct had been 
equal to these brilliant qualities, he 
would .have been one of the very great- 
est statesmen, as iiiKpicstionabTy he 
was one of the first orators, that Eng- 
land ever produced. But unfortu- 
nately this was very far from being 
the case ; and he remains a lasting 
proof that, if literary accomplishment 
is one of the most important elements 
in oratorical poAver, it is voiy far from 
being the same in statesmanlike wis- 
dom. Perhaps they cannot coexist in 
the same mind. Mr Burke himself, 
the greatest of political philosophers, , 
was by no means an e(iuaUy popular 
speaker — his voice seldom failed to 
clear the House of Commons. Mr 
Canning had too much of the inita- 
bility of genius in his temper, of the 
fervour of poetry in Ills tli ought, of tee 
restlessness of ambition in his dirqmsi- 
tion, to be, when intrusted Avith the 
direction of aff‘airs, either a safe or 
a judicious statesman. Passionately 
fond of popularity, accustomed to re- 
ceive its incense, and reap at once the 
rewards of genius by the admiration 
which his brilliancy in conversation, 
his versatility in debate, awakened, he 
forgot that immediate applause is in 
general the precursor, not of lasting 
fame, but of dangerous innovation and 


permanent condemnation. He mis- 
took the cheers of the multitude for 
tlie voice of ages. He forgot the re- 
roof of the Greek philj 9 jW)i>her, wlien 
is pupil was into3cicatil"With tlie ap 
plause of the mob : M^^n, if you 

had sjioken wisely, you would have 
moi with no suchapprobation. ” Hence 
ho yielded with too much facility to 
the bent of the age in which he was 
called to power ; he increased, instead 
of moderating, its fervour. His career 
as a statesman, in mature lif^ is little 
more than a contrast to his earlier 
speeches as a legislator. He was the 
first of that school, unfortunately be- 
come 80 numerous in later times, who 
sacrifice principle to ambition, and 
climb to power by adopting the jnin- 
ciples which they have spent the best 
art of their life in combating. Un- 
ounded present applause never fails 
to attend the unlooked-for and much- 
prized convei*sion. Time will show 
whether it is equally followe<l by the 
j respect and suffrages of sub.sequent 
ages. 

6. Mr Canning rose to power in 
England, by embodjung, in the most 
effective and brilliant form, the spirit 
and wishes of his (ountry at the time : 
ns Napoleon .said of himself, “ II mar- 
chait toujours avee Topinion de cinq 
millions d’homines.” By a singular 
coincidenofi, another man, of similar 
talents and turn of mind, at the same 
time was elevated by tbe influence of 
the^ ruling party at the moment in 
France to the direction of its foreign 
affairs, and, equally with his Englisli 
rival, embodied tlie ideas and wishes 
of the ruling majoiity on the other 
side of the Channel. Viscount Cha- 
TEAUBKiANi) has attained to such 
fam(3 as a writer, that we are apt to 
forget that he was also a poAverful 
statesman; that he ruled the foreign 
alfairs of his country during the most 
momentous period which had elapsed 
since che fall of the Empire ; and 
acliieved for its arms a more durable, 
if a loss brilliant, conquest than the 
genius of Napoleon had been tble to 
effect. Like Mr Canning, he was a 
type of the literary character,” Mr 
Disraeli could not, m all history, dis- 
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cover two men whose productions and 
career evince in more striking^ colours 
its peculiarities, its excellencies, ^d 
d^f:cts. His 4maginatlon was brilli- 
ant, his dig^ition elevated, his soul 
poetical, idlscended of an ancient and 
noble fhmily — bred in early life in a 
solitary ch&tcau in Brittany, washed 
by the waves of the Atlantic, the 
gloomy imagery which first filled his 
youtlifal mind affixed a character up- 
on it which 8ubse<iueiitly was ren- 
dered iuefiaceable by the disasters and 
sufi'erings of the Revolution.* He 

^ Fbatiqois RAnA de Chateaubriand was 
on 4th flepteraber 1769, the same ymr 
Witxi Marshal Ney, and which Napoleon de- 
clared was his own. His mother, like tbo!,e 
of almost all eminent men recorded in history, 
was a veiy remarkable woman, gifted with an 
ardent imagination and a wonderful memory, 
quahties which she transmitted in great per- 
fection to her Bon, Hia family was ver}' an- 
cient, going back to the tentli century; but. 
till Inimortalwed by Francois Rune, tht*y baa 
lived in imobti'usive privacy on their paternal 
acres. After receiving tlie rudiments of cdu- 
cntion at lioine, be was Bcut at the age of 
seventeen into the army ; be was engaged in 
the cjimpaigii of 1792, under the Prince of 
Condtl, and the Pru.ssians under the Uuke of 
Brunswick, against Duiiiouricr. He theiv, as 
ho \raB marching along in his tinifomi as a 
private, with his knaiisack on his back, acci- 
dentally met the Kingof Prussia Stnick witli 
his appearance, the King asked him where ho 
was going : ** Wiiereveru anger ii^to be found," 
was the reply of the young scddler. * * By that 
answer,” said the King, touching his hat, “ I 
recognise the nobiosso of Fnmcfi.” His re- 
giment soon after revultud, iii I'ousequonco of 
which he resigned his commission, and came 
to Paris, where he witnessed the storming of 
the Tuilerles (in 10th August 1792, and*the 
ma.s6acrc8 in the prisons on 2d iSeptcinbei; 
Many of his iieare.st relations, in particular 
lus sister-in-law, Madame de Chateaubriand, 
and his sisterj Madame Kosambo, were exe- 
cuted along with Maloshcrbcs, shortly before 
the fall of RobeBpierre. Obliged now to leave 
France to avoid death liimseif, he escaped to 
and took refuge in England, where he lived 
for some yiiars in extremo poverty and ob- 
fu'iire lodgings in London, supporting himself 
entirely by his pen, and, like Johnson, often 
scarce able, even by its aid, to earn his dally 
meal. Ho there rrote his first and least 
creditable work, the Essai Historiqve, many 
passages in w’hich prove tbat^even his ardent 
spirit had for a time been shaken by the in- 
fidelity and dreams of the Revolution. 

But he soon awakeuc^d to better feelings, 
and regilined amidst suffering his destined 
and glorious c.areer. Tii'ed of his obscure and 
monotonous life, and disconcerted by the issue 
of a love affair In England, he set out for 
America, with the Quixotic idea— indicative, 


had the spirit chivalry in his soul, 
but not the gaiety of the troubadour 
in his heart. Oenerous, high-minded, 
and disinterested in the extreme, he 
was so inured in youth to the spectacle 
of woe, that it was stript of most of 
those terfors which render it so appal- 
ling to less experienced sufferers. Like 
the veteran who has seen his comrades 
for years fall around him, the ima^e 
of death had been so often before his 
eyes that it had ceased to affect his 
imagination. He was ever ready at 
the call of duty, or the impulse of chi- 

however, of a mind as aspiring as that of Co- 
lumbus— of discovering by land the long- 
.sought north-west passage to the Pacific. He 
failed in that attempt, for which, indeed, he. 
was possessed of no adequate means ; but he 
saw the Falls of Niagara, dined with Wash- 
ington ; and in the solitmle.s of the Far We(<4. 
inhaled the spirit, while his eye painted on 
his mind tlie scenery, of savage nature. Many 
of the finest descriptions and allusions which 
adorn his works are drawn from the scenes 
which then became impressed on his memory ; 
and, combined with those of the East, which 
he afterwards visited, constitute not the 
least charm of his writings. Finding that 
there was nothing to be done in the way 
of geographical discovery, with his limited 
means, m America, he returned to England 
la 1798, from whence, on the pacification of 
France, on the fall of the Directory and ac- 
cession of Napoleon, he returned to Paris, 
and began his litei'aiy career. 

He was now in the thirty-second year of 
his age, and tlie mingled ardour, information, 
and iioeiic fervour of his mind appeared in 
tlicir full perfection in the works which he 
gave to the jiublic. AUafa and Rine, a ro- 
mance, of wiiioh the scene was laid in and 
the characters drawn from America, exhibit- 
'*C(1 in tlie most brilliant form the imagery, 
ideas, and scenery of the Far West, seen 
Ibrougli the eyes of cbivalrons genius ; whtlo 
tlie Cienie de- Chriittmnisme presented, on a 
liU'ger^'cale, and in an immortal work, the 
combined fruits of study, observation, and 
experience, m illustrating the blessings which 
Christianity half conferred upon mankind. 
Such was the celebrity which raese works al- 
]no.st immediately acquired, that they attract- 
ed the attention of Napoleon, who was anxi- 
ous to enlist talent of all kinds in his service. 
He sent for Cliateanliriand accordingly, and 
ofi'ered him tlie situation of Minister to the 
Republic of the Valais, as a first step in diplo- 
matic service. He at once accepted it ; but 
ere he had time to set out on his proposed 
inisHiod, the murder of the Duke d'Enghien 
occurred, and while all Europe was in con- 
sternation at that dreadful event, he had the 
courage, while yet in Paris, to luave the Em- 
I»eror'a wrath by resigning his appointment. 

His friends trembled for his life In the first 
burst of Napoleon's ftuy; but he wag shel- 
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vdrous feelii^, to in^peril Ms life or 
his fortune even in Imalf of a cause 
which was obviimsly hopeless. ‘ ‘ Fais 
ce que tu dois^ advienne ee quo pourro, 
was his maxiin^ as it ever has been, 
and ever will he, ol the really great 
and noble in eveTj»^ age and '^country. 
He evinced tiiis intrepidity alike in 
braving the hostility of Napoleon in 
the zenith of his power, on occasion of 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, 
ill oppo.sing the Government of the 
Restoration, when it sought, in its 
j)almy days, to impose shacKles on the 
fieedom of thought ; and in adliering 
to it with noble constancy amidst a 
natiohs defection, when it was laid 

torod by the Princess Eliza; and having made 
Ills escape from Paris, he turned his steps tt» 
t<he East, the luatoric land on which, from his 
earliest years, his romantic imagination had 
tieen Me visited Greece and Constan- 

tinople, the isles of the ^gean and the stream 
of the Jordan, Jerusalem and Cairo, the py- 
ramids, Thebes, and the ruins of Cartilage. 
From this s])lendld phantasmagoria he drew 
the materials of two other great works, 
which appeared soon after his return to Pans ; 
Lti Martyrs, which embodied tlio most strik- 
ing images whieli had met his eyo in Greece 
and lijgypt, and the Itvfieraire, dc Paris d Jei- 
nsaXtm, which gave the entire details iif Ids 
ioumey. The wrath of Napoleon having now 
subsided, as it generally did after a time, 
even when most strongly provoked, he was 
allowed to remain at Paris, wliicli he did in 
])rivacy, supporting himself by literary con- 
tributions to the few reviews and journals 
which tlie desimtism of the Emperor peniiit- 
tod to exist, aud by the sate of liis acknow- 
ledged works, until 1814, when, as the ap- 
proach of the Allies gave rational hopes of 
the restoration of the Boiu'bons, he cuiiuiosed* 
iu secracy, and published within a fe>v days 
after their entry into Paris, his celebrated 
pamphlet. Buonaynrte et les Bourlmns, which 
had almo.st as powerful an effect as the vic- 
tories of the Allies in bringing about tlie re- 
storation of the exiled family. 

On the accession of I-kjuw XVITI parties 
were too much divided, and the influence of 
TaUeyrand was too paramount, to allow of 
his being admitted into the Goveniment; but, 
with his usual fidelity to intsfertune, he ac- 
companied Louis during the Hundred Days 
iio (mmt, where he powerfully contributed 
Tiy his pen to keep alive tlie hopes of the 
Koyalis'^ and hold together the fragments of 
their shipwrecked party. On the second re- 
storatlon the real or supposed iieccHsity (»f 
taking Pouchy into power made him decline 
any office under Government, although he 
was, at the earnest request of tli« Count 
d’Artois, created a peer of Prance in 1815 
Subsequently the principles and policy of 
M. Deeazes and the Duke de Bichelieu weie 


in the dnet on the accession of Louis 

7. ^Chateaubriand’s merits as an 
author— by far the most secure pass- 
port he has obtained to intmortaUty 
— will be considered in a suljsetiuent 
chapter, which treats of the literature 
of France during the Restoration. It 
is with his qualities as an orator and a 
statesman that we are here concerned, 
and they were both of no ordinary 
kind. Untrained in youth to parlia- 
mentary delmte, brought for the first 
time, in middle life, into senatorial 
contests, he had none of the facility or 
grace of Mr (’arming in extempore de- 
bate. This was of the less consequence 

so much at variance with those which he 
professed, and had consistently maintained 
through life, tliat he not merely kept aloof 
from the Ooveruuient, but became on active 
memlier of the Uoyallst OpiK)sition, which, 
as usually happens m such cases, oiuiasional- 
ly found tlieniselves in a strange temporary 
alliance with their most formidable antagon- 
ists on the Liberal side. As they were in a 
minority iu lK)th Chambers, their only ro- 
source was the press, of the freedom of 
which Chateaubriand liecame an ardent sup- 
porter, as well from the consciousness of 
intelloctunl strength a.s from the necessities 
of his political situation. This added as 
much to his literary fame as it diminished 
his favour with Government. J-^ower has an 
iDstinotivo dread, midor all circumstances, 
of the unrestrained exercise ot iutonectual 
strength. He only obtained, under the semi- 
Lilieral administration of the first years of 
the Rtislorrftlon, the tenijiorary a)>)iointmeht 
of an embassy to Prussia, and it was not till 
the Royalists in r,ood earnest succeeded to 
power, on the downfall of the Duke do Riche- 
lieu’s second adiniiiistratioii, tliat he was 
appointed ambassador to Loudon, In the be- 
^imungof — a situation which, in the fol- 
lowing yeai, was exchanged for that of Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affaire, which brought him 
uito dhect collision with Mr Camiiug, in one 
(ft the most interesting aud momentous pe- 
riods of ihe history of France and England 
He held tliat situation only for two ycjirH : ho 
had too much of the pride of intellect in his 
iiiiiid, of the irritability of genius in his dis- 
position, to be a jiracticable minister under 
another leader. His noble and disinterested 
conduct in refusing the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs on the accession of Louis Philippe, 
and xircferring exile and destitution to power 
and rule obtainfed by the sacrifice of princiiilo 
and honour, will form an interesting, and, 
for the honour of human nature, redeeming 
CjUBode in a subsequent volume of this 
History. — Memaws a’Outre-Tombe^ par M. 
Ic Vicomte de Chateadbrianp, vol. i. to 
viii. ; and Biographie des Homvm Vivants, iu 
144-149. 
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in France, that the a^eches delivered 
at the tribune were idmost all written 
essays, with scarcely any alteration 
made at the moment. But, indepen- 
dently of this, his turn of mind was 
essentially different fi*om that of his 
English rival. It was equally poetical, 
brilliant, and ima^native, but more 
earnest, seribus, and impassion^. The 
one was a high-bred steed, which, con- 
scious of its powers, and revelling in 
their pacific exercise, canters with ease 
and grace over the greensward turf ; 
the other, a noble Arab, which toils 
have inured to privation, and trained 
to efforts over the sterile desert, and 
which is any day prepared to die in 
defence of the much-loved master or 
playmates of its childhood. Many of 
liis orations or political pamphlets con- 
tain passages of surpassing vigour, elo- 
quence, and pathos ; but we Siall look 
in vain in them for the light touch, 
the aerial spirit, the sportive fancy, 
which have throiMi such a charm over 
the speeches of Mr Canning. 

8. As a practical and consistent 
statesman, we shall find more to ap- 
plaud in the illu.striou8 Frenchman 
than the far-famed Englishman. It 
was his good fortune, indeed, not less 
than his merit, whi(‘li led to his being 
appointed JMinister of Foreign Affairs 
in France at the time when its exter- 
nal policy was entirely *in harmony 
with his recorded opinions through 
life. Mr Canning’s evil star placed 
him in the same situation, wlitn hffe 
policy was to be directly at variwioe 
with those of his. But, unlike Can- 
ning, Chateaubriand showed on other 
ofcasions, and on decisive crises, |hat 
he could prefer consistency, poverty, 
and obloquy, to vacillation, riches, and i 
H)wcr. Ilis courageous defence of the I 
iberty of the press alone prevented his 
obtaining a minister’s portfolio during 
the ministry cf the Duke do Richelieu. 
His generous adherence to the fallen 
fortunes of Henry V. caused him to pre- 
fer exile, povertAS and destitution, to 
the Ministry of Foreign Afiairs, which 
he was ofiered on the accession of Louis 
Philippe. He was in general to be 
found in direct opposition to the rul- 
ing majority, botn iu uumbeiu and in- 


fiu^cb, around him— <a sure sign ol a 
powwful and noble mind. Power came 
for a brief season to him, not he to 
power ; he refused it when it could be 
purchased uhly^^^at the expense of con- 
sistency. 

9. Yet with all these great and lofty 
quaUties, Chateaubriaftd was fiir from 
being a perfect character, and many of 
his qualities wore as pernicious to tdin 
as a statesman as they were valuable 
to him as a romance or didactic writer. 
He had far too much of the irritability 

I of genius in his temper — that unfor- 
tunate peculiarity which is so often 
conspicuous where the force of intel- 
lect IS not equal to the brilliancy of 
imaginatiou, and which so generally 
dis<|ualifie8 imaginative writers from 
taking a permanent lead in the gov^n- 
ment of mankind. He had a great 
store of historical knowledge at com- 
mand, but it was of the striking and 
attractive more than the solid and the 
useful kind; and there is no t»ace, 
either in his speeches or writings, of 
his having paid any attention to stat- 
istics, or the facts connected with the 
social amelioration of mankind. In 
that resi>ect he Avas decidedly inferior 
to Mr Canning, who, although not iii- 
cliried by nature to that .spe<*ies of in- 
formation, was yet aware of its im- 
portance, and could at times, when 
required, bring out its stores with the 
lumpiest effect. Alwve all, he was 
infected Avith that inordinate vanity 
which is so peculiarly the disgrace of 
the very highest class of French lite- 
rature, and which, if it at tmies sus- 
tained his courage in the most trying 
circumstances, at othem led him into 
the display of the most puerile weak- 
nesses, and renders his memoirs a 
melancholy proof how closely the 
magnanimity of a great can be con- 
nected with the vanities of a litth? 
mind. 

10. M. DE ViLLELE, who was the 
head of the new end purely Royalist 
Ministry which succeeded tlie second 
one of tSie Duke de Richelieu, and who 
played so important a part in the sub- 
sequent history of the Re.storation, was 
a very remarkable man. He had no 
natural advantages, either of rank. 
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family, or person.* What he hecime 
he owed to the native vigour of his 
mind, and the practical force of his 
understanding, atid to them alone. 
Diminative in figure, thin in person, 
and in his later years almost emaciated, 
with a stoop in his shoulders and a 
feeble step, ne Vas not qualified, like 
Mirabeau or Danton, to overawe popu- 
lar assemblies by a look. His voice 
was harsh — even squeaking ; and a 
nasal twang rendered it in a peculiar 
manner unpleasant. The keenness of 
his look, and penetration of his eye, 
plone revealed the native powers of his 
mind. When speaking, ne generally 
looked down, and was often fumbling 
among the papers before him — the 
most unfortunate habit which a person 
dc^fined for public speaking can pos- 
sibly acquire. But aU these disadvan- 
tages, which, in the case of most men, 

* Joseph i>e Villele was bom at Toulouse 
in 1773, of an ancient Languedoc family. Ho 
entered, at a very early age, the service of the 
marines, md, imder M de St Felix, served 
long in the Indian seas. On the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war, the ci’ew of the 
vessel in which ho was revolted against their 
officers, who held ont faithfully for their caj)- 
tive king, and in consequence he was brought, 
with M. de St Felix, a prisoner into the isle 
of France, where the latter esesaped and was 
sheltered by a courageous friend, while the 
revolutionary authorities in the island put a 
price on his head. M. de Villhle was ac- 
quainted with the place of his retreat, and as 
this was known, he was seized, thrown into 
prison, and threatened with instant death if 
lie did not reveal it ; but neither menaces nor 
offers could prevail upon liirn to be unfaithful 
to his friend. Meanwhile M. do St Felix, in- 
formed of his danger, voluntarily quitted his 
retreat, and surrendered himself to the revo- 
lutionary autliorities, by wfiorn he was brought 
to trial along with M. de VillMe. The latter, 
however, defended himself with so mneh 
courage, ability, and temper, that he excited 
a general interest in his behalf,* which led to 
his acquittal. As he could not rejoin hla ve,s- 
sel, which was entirely under the guidance 
of revolutionary officers, he remained in the 
island, where his nmialile manners, and the 
imiversal esteem in which he was liold among 
its inhabitants, procured for him the liaiid of 
the daughter of a respectable planter, and 
with it a considerable fortune. He tlxed las 
residence in con.sequence there; iiiude him- 
self acquainted with its local affairs; and 
from the attention which he bestowed upon 
them, and the ability he displayed, he was 
elected a member of the colonial legislature, 
and obtained nearly its entire direction. 

He returned to Prance in 1807, with a mo- 
derate fortune, and fixed his residence at his 


would have been altogether fatal, were 
compensatedi and more than compen- 
sated, by the remarkable powers of his 
mind. Thought gave expression to 
his countenance, elocution supplied 
the want of voice, earnestness made 
up for the absence of physical advan- 
tages. Intelligence revealed itself in 
spite of every natural defect. His 
auditors began by being indifferent ; 
they soon became attentive; they ended 
by being admirers. A clear and pene- 
trating intellect, great powers of ex- 
pression, its usual concomitant, a just 
and reasonable mind, and an enlight- 
ened understanding, w^ere his chief 
characteristics. He did not carry 
away his audience by noble sentiments 
and eloquent language, like Chateau- 
briand ; nor chartn them by felicitous 
imagery and brilliant ideas, like <-an- 
ning ; but he succeeded in the end in 

paternal estate of Marville, near his native 
town of Toulouse, where he devoted himself 
to agricultural pursuits, without losing sight 
of the cohmial interests, of which be liad l>e- 
coine HO entire a master. In 1814, when the 
Bourbons were first restored, he evinced the 
strength of his Koyalist principles by the 
publication of a pamphlet, in which he pro- 
tested against the Charter as an unwarrant- 
able encroachment on the rights of tlu' 
crown. Ills conduct subsequently, on the 
return of Napoleon from Klto, was so cour- 
ageous, that it attracted the notice of the 
Duke d’Aiigoiil§me, who recommended him 
to the King fot thc Hituation of mayor of Tou- 
louse, which he accordingly obtained. His 
conduct ill that capacity was so firm, tempe- 
rate, and Judicious, that it procured for him 
esteem of all classes of citizens, and led 
to his fliping chosen, in a short time after, to 
repnesetit that city m the Cham tier of Depu- 
ties, Ho did not rise, like a meteor, to sud- 
den eininonce there, but slowlv acquired con- 
fidence, and won the ascendancy which is 
nevq^* in tlie end denied to men who save 
their more indolent but not le-ss imi>as.sioncd 
associates tlio labour of thinking and the 
trouble of study, lie did not shine by his 
eloquence or feiTour at the tribune, but by 
degrees won respect and confidence by the 
information vviiich his speeches always dis- 
jilayed, ttie moderation by which they were 
distinguished, and the thorough acquaintance 
w’hich thc,> evinced with the pressing wants 
and material interests of the dominant middle 
class of society. J t was easy to sec how much 
he had profited by the salutary misfortunes 
which had I'endered him for so many years a 
planter in the Isle of France. Thenceforward 
his biography forms part of the history of 
France —Biographie des Hommes Vivants^ v. 
511, 513 ; and Lauabtine's Histoin de la Be- 
stauraiiorif vii. 9, 11. 
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not loss forcibly commanding their at« State ; literary talent, all-powerful in 
tention, and often more durably direct- directing others, had no sepmaie in- 
ed their deteminations. The reason terests save that of consequence end 
was, that he addressed himself more place for its possessors, and its ener- 
exclusively to their reason : the con- gies were directed to the support of 
siderations which he adduced, if less the wishes of the really ruling class in 
calculated to carry away in the outset, societ^^ It was in the burner class 
were often more effective in prevailing that power was now ixl reality vested ; 
in the end, because they did not admit and it was by attention to their inter- 
of a reply. He was a decided Royalist ests and wishes that durability, either 
in principle ; but his loyalty was that for any administration or for the mon- 
of the i-eason and the understanding, archy itself, was to be secured. ^ Econ- 
not the heart and the passions, and, omy in expenditnre, diminution of 
therefore, widely different from the un- burdens, were the great objects on 
reflecting violence of the uUraSt or the which they were set ; no argument 
blind bigotry of the priests. He was was so convincing with them, no ap- 
a supporter of the monarchy, because peal so powerful, as that which pro- 
be was convinced that it was the form mised a reduction of taxation, Fene- 
of government alone practimble in and trated with these ideas, M. de Vill^Ie, 
suited to the necessities of France ; but from tlie outset of his parliameni^ty 
he was well aware of the difficulties career, devoted himself, in an especial 
with which it was surrounded, fiom manner, to the subject of finance ; and 
the interests created by, and the pas- by his close attention to it, and the 
sions evolved during, the Revolution ; store of statistical information which 
and it was his gieat object to pursue bis vast powers of application enabled 
such a moderate and conciliatory jm)- him to accumulate, and his i^tentivo 
licy as could alone render such a sys- memory to bring forth on every occa- 
tem durable. sion, bo soon acquired that sui^iiurity 

11. His penetrating understanding^ in debate which ultimately M to his 
early perceived that, in this view, the being placed at the head of the Gov- 
most pressing of all considerations was emment. He was, in every sense, 
the nianageiiient of the finances. Aware the man 'of the age; but ho was the 
that it was tlie frightful gtato of dis- man of that age only. Ho had no 
order in which they had become in- great or enlarged ideas : he saw the 
volved which had been tJiedmmediate present clearly, with all its necessities ; 
cause of the Revolution, he anticipated but he was blind to the future, with 
a similar convulsion from the recur- its inevitable accessories. His mind 
rence of similar difficulties, and^^saw* had, in the highest perfection, the pow- 
110 security for the monarchy but pi ers of the microscope, but not of the 
such a prudent course as might avoid telescojie. Ho fell skilfully in with, 
tlie cmbaiTiissnients which had for- and ^worked out admirably, present 
mcrly proved so fatal. He perceived ideas ; but he was not their director, 
not less clearly that, as the territorM and never could have bec'ome the ruler 
aristocracy had been destroyed, and the of ultimate thought. 

Church shorn of its whole temporal 12. M. de Viflele was the life and 
influence, during the Revolution, it was soul of the new Ministry, but he had 
neither by the sentiments of honour several coadjutors, who, though not of 
which thrilled tlio hearts of the no- equal capacity, were yet important in 
bility, nor the pious devotion which their several departments. M. ffo 
conciliated the power ojf the Church Corbifere, in the important situation of 
in the olden time, that attachment to Minister of Finance, displayed quali- 
the throne was now to he secured, tics, not only of the most suitable, but 
The laud, divided among six millions the most marketable kind. Though 
of little proprietors, the majority of of good family, ho was essentially 
w hom could not read, liad ceased to bourgeois in his character ; he had its 
maintain on influential body in the virtues, its industry, its perseverance. 
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but at tbe satrie time ita contracted 
views, selfiahnass, and je«dousy. The 
arfstocrac7 was not less the object of 
his animosity, than it was of the most 
democratic shopkeeper in the Kau- 
boorg St Antoine. His morals were 
austere, his probity universally known ; 
his manners hhr^, his conversation 
cynical ; respected by all, he was 1^- 
loved by none ; but he was a favourite 
with the Liberal deputies, and possess- 
ed great weight in the Chamber, be- 
cause he was the enemy of their ene- 
my— the noblesse. N o contrast could 
be more striking than the Minister, of 
Fr^eign Affairs, M. Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, exhibited. Born of the no- 
blest family in France, inlieriting from 
his historic ancestors their courage, 
tl^'iir elevation of mind, and grace of 
manner, he had united to these quali- 
ties of the olden time the liberal ideas 
and enlarged views of modem society. 
Carried away, like so many of tfie 
young noblemen of the dav, by the 
(kwitfifl colours of the Revolution, lie 
had at first been the warm supporter 
of its doctrines ; and when their fatal 
tendency had been demonstrated by 
experience, he fled from France, and 
consoled himself on the banks of the 
Leman Lake with the intellectual con- 
versation of Madame de Stael, the 
fascinating mce of Madame R^ca- 
inier. Latteny, he had become devout, 
and was the steady supporter of the 
Pa/rii-PrUrc ; but he did not possess 
the habits of business or practical ac- ' 
quaintanc>e with affairs requisite for his 
office, and was more fitted to shine 
in the saloons than the cabinet qf the 
Foreign Office. M . do Peyronnet, the 
Minister of Justice, had J^een a barris- 
ter who had distinguished himself Dv 
his courage at the side of the Duchess 
of AttgouJeine at Bordeaux in and 

by his ability in pleading the cause of 
Madame Du CayfojWben claiming her 
cftildi^n and fortune from her inexor- 
able husband. His talent was remark- 
able, his fidelity to the royal cause 
undoubted, his zeal great, his firmness 
equal to any emergency. But his pru- 
dence and capacity were not equal to 
his resolution ; and it was already fear- 
ed, what the result too clearly jiroved 


to be the case, that he might ruin the 
royal cause while wishing to save it. 
Finally, Marshal Victor, Duke de Bel- 
luno, in the important situation of 
Minister at VTar, presented a combina- 
tion of qualities of all others the most 
important for a ministry of the Resto- 
ration. A plebeian by birth, a soldier 
of fortune who had raised himself by 
his courage and capacity, a marshal of 
Napoleon, he conciliate the suffrages 
of me Liberals ; a resolute character, a 
determined minister, a faithful Royal- 
ist, a man of intrepidity and honour, 
he carried with him tlio esteem and re- 
spect of the aristocratLc party, 

13. The first difficulty or the new 
Ministiy was with the laws regarding 
the press ; and tliis, situated as they 
were, was a difficulty of a very serious 
kind. The adm inisfration of the Duke 
do Richelieu had been overthrown, as 
is usually the case with a legislature 
divided as that of France was at that 
period, by a coalition of extreme Roy- 
alists and extreme Liberals, who for 
the moment united against their com- 
mon enemy, the moderate Centre. But 
now that the victory was gained, it 
was not so easy a matter to devise mea- 
sures which should prove acceptable to 
Isfoth. The first question which pre- 
sented itself was that of tlie press, the 
eternal subject of discord in Fmnce, 
and, like that of Catholic emancipa- 
tion in England, the thorn in the side 
of every admiiiistration that was or 
could be formed, and which generally 
proved fatal to it before any consider- 
able jioriod had elapsed. It was the 
more difficult to adjust any measure 
which should prove satisfactory, that 
tfic fonner Ministry liad been mainly 
overthrown by the press, and M. Cha- 
teaubriand, wlio held a distinguished 
place in the new' appointments, had 
always been the ardent supporter of 
its liberty, and owed his great popu- 
larity mainly to his exertions m its 
behalf. Nevj^rtheless, it was obWous- 
ly necessary to do sometliing to check 
its licentiousness ; the example of suc- 
cessful revolution in Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and Piedmont, was too inviting 
not to provoke imitation in France ; 
and it was well known to the Govern- 
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mcQt that Ihe fiecret societias, which the tnoctt Tulnahle part of public die- 
had overturned evei^hing in those cussiont that which was meant to in- 
countries, had their afeliat^ branches iiueiice the iindeistandi^ however 
in Prance. It was foreseen also, what galling it might be felt by that which 
immediately happened, that the great was most dangerous, being addressed 
majority of the journals, true to the to the prions, 
principle of Mr Tierney **to oppose 15. The “Gauche'' in the Cham- 
everythinff, and turn out the Minis- bers, the liberals in the'^country, rose 
try,” would speedily unite in a fierce up at once, and en masse, ^ upon the 
attack upon the new administration, project of a law being submits to the 
The necessity of the case prevailed over deputies. “ It is the alaveiy^ of the 
the dread of being met by the imputa- press, the entire suppression of its free- 
tion of inconsistency, or the lingering aom, which you demand. Better live 
qualms of tlie real friends of freedom in Constantinople than in France, un- 
of discussion ; aud a law was brought der such a government.’* ^ Nothing 
forward, which, professing to be based could exceed the violence with which 
on the Charter, in reality tended to the project was assailed, both by the 
abridge the liberty of the press in se- Opposition in the Chambers and the 
veral most important particulars. press in the counfry. M. de Serres on 
14. By this law, which was brought this occasion rejoined the ranks of th$ 
forward by M. de Peyronnet on the 2d Liberals, from which ho had so l^g 
January, it was enacted that no peri- been separated ; he distinguished Mm- 
odical journal could appear without selfby an eloquent speech against ^at 
the King’s authority, excepting such part of the project which proposed to 
as were in existence on the let January withdraw offences against the lawi^^of 
1822; the delinquencies of the press the press fiom the co^sance 
were declared to fall exclusively under “ The mask has fallen, ” said he ; “ we 
the jurisdiction of the royal courts, are presented with a law destructive 
which decided without a jury ; they ,of tlie liberty of the press— one which, 
were authorised to susj>ond, and, in under pretence of saving our institu- 
serious cases, suppress, any journal tions, in reality subverts them. The 
which published a series of articles proposed law strikes at the root of re- 
contrary to religion or the ‘monarchy ; preseiitative government, for it goes 
the pleadings were permitted to be in to destroy inlBlligence in those who 
private, in cases where the court might ore to exercise it. What is the present 
t*e of opinion that their publication condition of society? Democracy over- 
might be dangerous to order or public whelms us like a spring-tide. Lsgi- 
inorality. In the event of serious tof- timate monarchy has nothing to fear 
fenc’es against the law, during the iik» from a power which places ^e press 
torval of the session of the Chambers, under its safeguard ; it is our adver- 
the King was authorised to re-establish sancs,who have exposed it to its real 
the censure by an ordoiinancc, conij- danger, by holding out its liberty as 
tersigned by three ministers ; but this inconsistent -wfith monarchical institu- 
powor was to be transitory only, and tions. The press is a social necessity 
was to expire, if, within a montn after which it is impossible to uproot The 
the meeting of the Chambers, it was proposed law tends to destroy its util- 
not converted into a law. There can be ity by subjecting it to arbitrary re- 
no doubt that those provisions imposed strictions. In vain, however, do you 
veiy great restrictions upon the press, attempt this : its power will resist all 
and, by withdrawing tine offences re- your attacks, and only become the 
garding it from the cognisance of juries, more • dangerous from being directed 
rendered the punishment of them more against the throne, not the ministers 
expeditious and certain. Still, as it who abuse its powers.” “We wwh 
did not re-establish the censorship, and the Charter,” replied M. Castelbajac 
left untouched publications exce^ing in a voice of thunder, “ but still more 
twenty leaves, it did not infringe upon we wish the King ; we wish for liberty. 
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but it is libiw^ without lioencs ; un- 
testraitie^ £n^otii of discussion is 
anothot woid" ibr auaTchy : tho law 
presented to us is peculiarly valuable, 
for it brings back fliis difficult sublet 
to the principles of the Charter, fe- 
i^ct religiou; the laws, the' monarch 
—such are the laws which order de- 
luands; the liberty of the press can 
bnliy jbe^maintained by the laws which 
t«event its abuse. Such repression is 
the soul of real freedom. ” It is doubt- 
ful how, under ordinary circumstances, 
this difficult matter might have been 
dbtennined ) but the example o^ the 
ruin of monarchy in the adjoining 
states proved all-powerful with the 
majority in Iwth Houses — tho major- 
ity, however, a curious circumstance, 
homg greater in the Commons than 
the Peers. In the fonner it was 82, 
the numbers being 219 to 137 ; in the 
latler 41, they being 124 to 83. 

16. This victory on the mrt of tho 
administration was immediately fol- 
lowed* by a general organisation of 
secret societies over all France, and 
tho iuniiiig of the energy of democratic 
ambition mto tho dan^^rous channel 
of occult conspiracy. Ever since the 
second Restoration and the Royalist 
severities of 1815, these societies, as 
already mentioned, had existed in 
Franco, and many of the leading men 
of Opposition were initiated in them ; 
but the events of this stormy year gave 
them redoubled activity and import- 
ance. The example of Goveramenl^ 
overturned, and the Liberals univer- 
sally iiistiillcd in power in Spain and 
Italy, was sufficient to turn pooler 
heads than those of the ardent repub- 
licans of France. The^ Carbamr*' of 
Italy established corresponding socie- 
ties over all the country, with the same 
signs, the same oaths, the same objects, 
the same awful denunciations of ven- 
geance, in the event of the secrets of 
their fraternity being revealed. The 
cxistenci^ of these societies, which were 
the chief means by which tho revolu- 
tions of 1820 were brought about, was 
strenuously denied at tho time, on both 
eides of the Channel, while the designs 
of the conspirators were in progress ; 
but they bavo been fully revealed since 


1880, when they were entirely suc- 
cessful. Eveiy one was then for- 
ward to claim a share in the movement 
wliich had placed a new dynasty on 
the throne, and which none then dared 
call treason. Louis Napoleon was a 
member of tho Carbonan Sociely. 

17. This most perilous and demor- 
alising system was first introduced 
from Italy into Franco in the end of 
1820, and the autumn of the succeed- 
ing year was the time when it attained 
its highest development, and when it 
became a formidable jiovfer in the 
State. Nothing could be conceived 
more admirable for the object to which 
it was directed, or better calculated to 
avoid detection, than this system. It 
was entirely under the direction of a 
central power, the mandates of which 
were obeyed with implicit faith by all 
the initiated, though who composed it, 
or where it resided, was unknown to 
all save a very few. Every person ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the C-arbonari 
was to provide himself with a musket, 
bayonet, and twenty rounds of ball- 
cartridge. All orders, resolutions, and 
devices were transnntted verbally ; no 
one ever put pen to paper on the busi- 
ness of the association. Any revela- 
tion of the secrets or objects of the 
fraternity .was punished with death, 
and they had bmvoes ready at any 
time to execute that sentence, which 
was pronounced only by the central 
committee, or to a.ssassmate any per- 
son^whom it might direct. The mem- 
bers were bound by the most solemn 
oaths to obey this invisible author- 
ity, whatever it might enjoin, without 
delay, hesitation, consideration, or in- 
quiry. The association borrowed the 
illusions of the melodrama to add to 
the intensity of its impressions : it had, 
like the German, its GcJveim-geridit 
nocturnal assemblages, its poniards 
directed against the breast, its secret 
coiirt.^- of justice, its sentences executed 
by unknown, hands. It was chiefly 
among the students at colleges, tlie 
sub-officers in the army, and the supe- 
rior classes of mechanics and manu- 
facturcre, that this atrocious system 
prevailed, and it had reached its highest 
point in the end of 1821. It has since 
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spread across tbe Chatmel; and those 
who ore acottaiuied with themachina* 
tions of the mbhoimien in Ireland, and 
the worst of the trades*unions in Otoat 
Britain, will have no difficulty in 
cognising i^atnrea well known to them, 
perhaps hy dear-bought experi^ce. 

18. M. liafeyette,* Manuel, and d*Ar- 
genson were at the head of rilese secret 
societies in France, and they had at- 
tained such an extent and consistency 
in the end of 1821 that it was thought 
the tinie for action had arisen, the 
more especially as the revolutions of 
Spain and Naples, which were mainly 
their work, hm strongly excited men’s 
Tiiind^ and the accession of the Eoval- 
ist Ministry in France threatened oan- 
ger if the execution of their measures 
was any longer delayed. It waa deter- 
mined to make an outbreak in several 
<lifferent places at once, in order to 
distract the attention of Government 
and inspire a belief of the consjuracy 
liaving more extensive ramificttti<«pis 
than it really had. 8anmur, Thouars, 
B<!fort, Nantes, Kochelle, and Toulon 
were the places where it was arranged 
insurrections should take place, and 
to whicli the ruling committee at Paris 
transmitted orders for immediate ris- 
ings. So confident were tl icy of success, 
that General Lafayette set out from Pa- 
ris to Befort, to jmt himself at its head, 

* ‘*Cotte foL«i, M. Lafaj'-ette, pwss6 saiiB 
par lea amoJes qtu s’.accinaulajent, et 
i niignaiit quo la inurt no lui ruvtt, cuimite h 
Moise, la tfiiTo pvomiKC dt* la liberto, avait 
laanqut^ k sou rOlu de tribun le^, k von 
«‘'»ractfero, k son wennont oivique ue deputt^ 
.t habitudoH d’opposition en plein jour ; 
c'T il avait fonsouti, an riR^iue de la a^oui itC 
do, aa vie, ot de au consoionce, k dovenir le 
luotour, le centre, et le chef d’une Uln^breuac 
conspiration. Toutca lea aociiHfia secretes dea 
eimoinia de.s Bourbons, et le Carbonarisme 
qiii Jes riSsnmait toutes cn ce moment, par- 
laient do aos menses, et .aboutissaient a lui.” 
— Lamabtine, Hiatoire tfe la Itestauratxony 
vil, 20. See also, to the same effect, Cape- 
FitiUE, Histoire de la Mestaiirati/fti, viL 80S. 
The chiefs of th.s dark conspiracy were 
General Lafayette and hia son, M. Manuel, 
Dupont de TEure, M. d’Arggnaon, Jacques 
Koehler, Comte Thiard, General I^rogre, 
General Corbineau, M. de Laacelles, and M. 
Merlthou. General Lafayette wa.s by all ac- 
knowledged to be the head and soul of tbe 
I onsphacy.— Lamartine, Hist. <k laSestm- 
ration, vu. 20, 30. 
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and only turned bock when neat tiajSv 
town, on hearing that it brokietif. 
out, and failed <S success, Effort, in 
effiect, was so filled with commix atom, 
and th^ were so confident success, 
that they at length were at no pains 
to Conceal thd^ desigznti and openly 
armed them^^ with ^bxes an4 pis- 
tols, and mounmd the tricolor co<i£ie. 
The vigour and virilance of the^ gov- 
ernor, however, and the fideji^^ of the 
garrison, caused the attempt to mis- 
carry. M. do Tourlain, the governor, 
was shot by one of them ; but the rest, 
including M. de Corcellea and Cartel, 
fied*on the road to Paris, and met 
General Lafayette a few leagues fjxm 
the gate, just in time to cause him to 
turn back to his chateau of X^a OrengCi, 
near that capital Such was the energy 
with which the Carbonari remov^ aft 
traces or proofs of the oon^iiacy, that 
Colonel Pailhis Tellier, and two or 
three others, who had been caught in 
the veiy act, alone were 'larcm&t to 
justice, and escaped with the 
quate punishment of three 
prisonment. 

1 9. A more asgious insurrection Inoke 
•out, towards the end of February, at 
Thouars, where General Beiton was at 
the head of the conspirators. In the 
night of the 23d Februapr he set out 
from Partiienay, and surprised Thouars, 
where he made prisoners the brigade of 
gendarmerie, and published a procla- 
mation, declaring the establishment of 
a provisional govemment, composed 
of Generals Foy, Bematcay, and La- 
fayette, M. Beiijamin Constant, Man- 
uel, and d’Argenson, at Paris. He 
next attempted an attack upon Sau- 
mur ; but in that he was foiled by the 
intrepidity of 4,lic mayor, at the head 
of a body of young Royalists at the 
mill tar}' school, and the commander of 
tbe castle. Obliged to retreat, the 
insurgents soon lost heart, and dis- 
persed ; and Berion himself sought 
refuge in the marshes of Rochefort, 
where he was at length arrested, along 
with Several of his accomplices. Their 
guilt was self-evident : they had made 
riiemselves masters of Thouars, and 
proclaimed a provisional government;. 
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Sti ot tli6 !«4Sbds{s, iodnding Berton 
mid » ^hysldim, CalBS, were dontenced 
to dmli; but'l&elfvedof^were#aT- 
it w il^en^ion of the BucUess 
excepting tho two last. 
O^i aaticimteil the hands of justice 
W oommitn^ suicide in pr^on ; but 
ivfts finught to the scaffold, 
bravely, exclaiUiing with his 
last breath, ‘‘Vive k France! Vive 

um^mr 

20. Still more imporknt conse- 
quences followed a conspiracy at Ro- 
x^^le. It on^ated at Paris, on the 
instigation of General Lafayette, who 
^Br^ted a young and gallant liiap, 
nStIned Bories, a sub-officer in the 45th 
regiment, to proceed from Pan, with 
some of the privates of his regiment, 
whom he had enrolled in the ranks of 
the Carbonari, to that city, in order, 
with the aid of the affiliated there, to 
get up a revolt. They were betrayed, 
however, before the plot could be car- 
ried into execution, by one of their 
accomplices, at the very time when 
they were concerting with the emis- 
saries of General Berton a joint atiack 
Upon Saumur. Most important articles 
of evidence were found upon them, or 
from the information to which their 
apprehension led; among others, the? 
cards cut in two, and the poniards,^- 
marked with their number in the ve?ite 
or lodge, which had been imt into 
their Sands by Lareche, an agent of 
Lakyette. From the declarations of 
these prisoners, and others apprehended 
with them, a clue was obtained to the 
whole organisation of the (krbonari 
in France, ascending, through various 
intermediate stages, to the central 
committee in Paris, presided over by 
Lafayette himself, ifiieso revelations 
were justly deemed of «uch importance 
that the trial of the accused was trans- 
ferred to the capital, and conducted 
by M. Marchangy, the King’s Advo- 
cate, himself. The oath taken by the 
affiikted'bound them to face any peril, 
even deatk itself, in sui^port of liberty, 
and to abandon, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, their own brothers by blood to 
succour their brethren among the Car- 
bonari.* Tlie object of the association 
* The oath was la these terms : “ Je jure 


m$ to overturn the existing govern^ 
ment in every countiy, and estabikh 


*0 carry it into complete effieot, th^ 
was a central eominittee of three per- 
sons at Paris, whose mandates were 
supreme, and which all the inferior 
lodges tooughout the kingdom were 
bound instantly, and at all hazards, to 
obey; and subordinate pommittees of 
nine members, whose mandates were 
equally supreme within their respective 
districts. A more formidable conspir- 
acy never was brought to light, or one 
more calculated, if suocessml, to tear 
society in pieces,jmd elevate the most 
ambi^ous and unscrupulous characters 
to itSf diret#on. It is melancholy to 
thii;^ thatLakyette, d^Argepson, Ma- 
nuel, and the leaders of the Liberal 
party in the legislature, were at the 
head of such a perilous and destructive 
association.* 

de tenir avant toute chose k la libertS ; d'af- 
fronter la niort en toutes le» occasions |)our 
las Carbonari ; d’abandonner au premier sig- 
nal letn^eor de tiioi) propro sang, pour alder 
et aetjourir mes frhres. — Hisktr- 
itjue, V. 777. 

• ** II exi«t,e k Paris on grand comifcd d'ora- 
touTs, qui entretient des oorresjiondanceB 
avet* tons les dtlpartements. 11 y a dans 
Choque departumcni un comity de neuf mem- 
dont Tun est president. 

'** Ce coiniK* correspond avB<? cenx de I’ar- 
TondiBscmenl., et ai^ec le grand comitd. 11 y 
a dans ehaque arrondissenient an (iomit^ 
compost dA»cmq membres, dont run est pre- 
sident. 

“Les chevalipr-s de I'ordre do)vent Stre 
pris : 1. Pamii les jeunes gens instruita des 
villes et des cainpagncs 2. Les €tudiants 
^'eollegtjs, et des ^oles de droit, de uicde- 
une ei d’autres. it Lus andens militaires 
i^form^s, retiait^s ou k demi-soldo. 4. Lea 
jwssesseurs de biens nationaux. 6. l>s gros 
propri6tairea dont les opinions sent paifaite- 
ueut connnes. 6 Ceux qni xirofcssent lea 
arts liW^raux, avocats, m^decins, et autres. 
7. Lea floua-offleiera de I’annee active, rare- 
ment les ofllciers, a nioins qu’ila n*aient 
donnd des pr<3uves non ^uivoqnea de lour 
junnihrt d© looser. 

“ Le lecipiondaire sera instmit iwrhalement 
de Texistence de la soei^td, du but qu’elle s© 
propose, enauite il prdtera le serment aui- 
vont ; 

“ Jo jure d’flt:© fidhle aux atatuts de Tordre 
des chevaliera de la Uboitd. Si j© vlens k les 
traliir, la mort sera ma punition. 

“C. aignlfle chevalier; V., vent©; V. H., 
hant© vent©; V. C., vent© central©: V. P., 
vent© partienlifere ; P., Paris; B. C., bon 
cousin. ' — Proo^ de Bories, &c., No. Jx. Au’ 
nmire HUtori^, V. 801, 602. 
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2t Bories and his assoeiateB mada a accordingly, ^ tlie day of aaocntio^^ 
gaUant defence Wlien In^ught to tiial; and the unhappy men nrent to tlie 
and the former melted eirery heeart hy scaffold expecting e^ery mdnaent to tie 
the noble effort which he made, when delivered. But the prepmti^a of 
the case had obviously become deeper- Government were so compete that the 
ate, to draw to himself the whole re- coni^iratoTs wtare overawed ; not an 
eponaibility of the proceedings, and armwas rsls^ in their defence ; and 
exculpate entirely his unhaxW asso- the assemUen luultitudd had the pain 
ciatea You have seen,” said he, in of b^olding four gallant young men, 
the ccmclusnm of his address to the the victims of deluded entnusia^, be- 
jury, whether the evidence has pro- headed ^on the scaffold, testifying with 

dnced anything which could justify their last brehMi their devotion to the 
the severity of the public prosecutor cause for which they suffered, 
in my instance. vYou have heard him 22. It is impossible to read the ac- 

y esterday pronounce the words, * All count of four young mcm suffering death 
the powers of oratqiy will prove nn* for purely political offences, under a 
avaifing to withdraw Bori^ from pub- Government founded on moderation 
lie justice;’ tbe King’s Jllvoca^has and equity, without deep regret, and 
never ceased to posent me as thdntffef the warm^t commiseration for their 
of the plot : well, gentlemen, I accept fate. Yet must justice consider whs4 
the rei^nsibility — happy if my head, is to be said on the other side, and 
in falling from the scaffold, can save mit the distinction between persons 
the life of iny comrades.” The trial, opnly levying regulai'war against their 
which took place at Paris, lasted sev- sovereign, wdio may be perbap^i entitled 
eral days, during the course of which to claim the right of prisoners tiXon in 
the public interest was wound mp to external warfare, and those wlA, Hke 
the verj' highest pitch, and oveiy effort these unha^y young men, beioi^ to 
was made, by crowds surrounding the secret societies, having for their olgect 
court-house, anonymous threatening to overturn Government by murder,, 
letters to the juty, and other means, and sudden and unfore^jcn outbreaks, 
to avert a conviction. But all wa| .yeiled in their origin in studious ob- 
una vailing ; Bories, Goubeii, Pommiei^l l^urity. It is the very essence of such 
and Eautre, ivere eonvicteti and sen- secret societies to be veiled in the detp- 
tcnced to death. They received the est darkness, and to accomplish their 
sentence with calmness and* intrepid- objects by ussussination, fire-raising, 
ity. Determined to make a great ex- and treason. Every man vdio enters 
ample of persons deeply implicated in into them suirenders his conscience 
so widespread and dangerous a c^- And freedom of action to an unseen and 
Rpiracy, Govemment was inexorable^ unknown authoritj’, whose mandates 
all applications for mercy. An ofibrt lio is bound instantly to obey, be they 
was made, with the approbation of w^hat they may. He is never to hesi- 
Lafayette, to procure tlieir escape by tate to idunge a dagger in tlie heart of 
corrupting the jailer ; he agreed, anil his king, his fqtherTnis wife, his bene- 
the money was raised, and brought to factor, or his son, if the orders of this 
the prison gates : but tlie persons in unseen authority r^iquire him to do so. 
the plot were seize i by the j»olico at Such institutions convert the so(^itty 
the very moment w^heu it was counting which they regulate into a disciplined 
out As a last resource, twelve tliou- hand of bravoes, ready to murder any 
stind of the Carbonari of Paris bound man, bum any house., fire any arsenal, 
themselves by an oatli to station them- or commit any other atrocious act that 
selves behind the files of gendarmes may be emoined. It is impossible to 
who lined the streets as the accused hold that death is too severe a ^nalty 
were led to execution, armed with po- for the chiefs who establish in any 
niards, and to effect their deliverance country so atrocious and demotaliaing 
by each stabbing one of the executors a coiisinracy ; and the example of 
ol the law. They were on the streets, Eihbonmeii in Ireland, ana some of 
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t!i« tmdd8«tmi«i^ in Gmt Britain, 
too dearly prove to wliat abominable 
exoeases, otlce establidKed, they 
inevitabiy lead The only thing to be 
xe^ett^ is, that these chiefs bo often 
escape theshselves, while the penalty 
of the law falls npon their in^iior and 
less gttUty agdhts. Bnt tfeeir guilt re- 
mains the same ; and it %as not the 
leas in this instance that those chiefs 
were Jjt^yette, Manudt d'Ailgenson, 
Benjamin Constant, and the other lead- 
ers of the Liberal pArty in France, 
whose declamations were so loud in the 
legislature in favour of the great ijriu- 
dples of public morality. * 

23. The insurrections at Befort, 
Thouars, and La Rochelle, were not the 
only ones that Lafayette and the Car- 
honari committee i)rojected, and tried 
to cany into execution during this 
eventful year. A few days after the 
outbreak at B6fort had failed, Colonel 
€aron, a half-pay oflicer, deeply impli- 
cated in their designs, with the aid of 
Rogeit another discontented ex- mill-/ 
tttry man, attempted to excite an in- 
surrection in a regiment of dragoons 
stationed at Colmar. It in effect re- 
ceived him with cries of ** Vive Napo- 
leon JI. ! ” and Caron led them froip 
village to village for some time trying 
to excite on insurrection ; but they 
everywhere failed, and the regiment 

* It is fully admitted now hy the French 
historians of both parties, tliat these men 
were the cdiiefs of the Carbonari in France^ 
and that the stateineuts of M. Marchauiy ov 
tlie subject, in the trial of the Rochelle pri- 
soners, were entirely well founded; ** Le 
qnisitoiro de M. de Marchaugy restera counne 
mi monument de verity lustori(}uo et cour- 
age; son tableau du carboiiarisme xiV^uit 
point un roman, eonim^^ OH. le disait alors, 
mais de l^hisioire, eoni^ on Tavoue aujour- 
d’hut II avait parfaiteii^siit r^ndtr^ gavs le 
mysthre dos sooietes seiisjfbteBr il on a^-nit 
compris'la portae et les deHseins/’-— C afb- 
F10UE, jfJi»toire die la Beetnuration, vii. SV 2 . 

** X^e voile longiemns epais ])ar la dissimula- 
tion pSiiementoiTe ues orateurs del822 k IS'JO, 
qui coovTsient des conspirations actives du 
norn d’opposltioi* loyale et inoircnsive, s’est 
d^chirA d^uis ld.^0 Les meneurs, les plans, 
les complbts, tss Instlgateurs, les acteurs, les 
Irises, les victiniBw de ces coubpirations ont 
apparu dans tonte la franchise de leurs jdes. 
Les casernes, les socidtds soerhtes, les pri- 
sons, les ^chafauds mAmes, out parl^. Bons 
cette opposition h haute voix, et k visage de- 
convert, qui Inttait contra les miuistres, en 


which had revolted, seeing the affair 
was hopele^ ended by orreating him, 
and deuveiing him over to Ihe police, 
who were all Song privy to the design. 
He was brought, e&er the manner of 
Napolm, b^ore a military council, 
by whom he was condemned, and shot 
in one of the ditches of the citadel of 
Colmar. SimUar attempts, attended 
with no better success, were mode about 
the same time at Marseilles and Toulon, 
but they were all frustrated by the vi- 
gilance of the police and military, and 
terminated in similar judicial trage- 
dies, which every friend of humanity 
must deeply regret, but which were 
absolutely necessar}' to extin^ish the 
ruAnia for secret societies and conspl- 
which had so long been the 
scourge of France, and had been en- 
couraged in so ilagitioiis a manner by 
the Liberal leadera in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and Lafayette, Manuel, and 
Hochlin, the central chiefs at Paris. 
Happily the failure of tliese conspira- 
cies, Olid the executions, had tlic de- 
sired effect, and France, during the 
remaining years of the Restoration, 
was freed from a political disease ol‘ all 
othera tlie moat fatal to public morality 
and the ultimate interests of general 
freedom. 

24. The, interest excited by thesi* 
events diminiHhed the importance cl' 

t' 

atRchant lo respect et I’inviolabilitS de la 
royauU* des lb»uiboiiB, cm a vu quelles tramf‘« 
obstineeset iin]>Ia(jablf*9 s’fmrdiMRaieiit pour la 
rejMrerser, lesunes an protlt do Napoldou II., 
^ auiros au profit de la ropublique, cellce-ei 
an profit des prOtorieus subsilteriies, cellc»-lA 

profit d’un Prjueeetranger, d'autres au pro- 
fit d'un Prince de la M-alson Hoyale, d’autres 
cafin au hasard de toutes les aaan bles i>ou- 
faiit Clever oii eaploiilir de tem^raires dicta- 
leurs comme M. de l^a Fayette Boiut-^mSmea 
nous avofifircQudractmrgprtneipavx, une par- 
tic do (’OS layKtcrieuses confidences. Nous 
ein|»nmton.s le rc.stc a dea historiena initit-s 
par eux nifimes ou leur parti a cos consjdra- 
lions, oU ils fuTcnt confidents, in.strument.s, 
ou complices: surt.out k un historien con- 
«c»f*ucieux, exDL'te, ct i)our auisi dire juri- 
du^ue, M. de Vaiilabelle, tfiiuoifinoge d’autant 
moms r6cusablo que ses jngements sur la 
Restauration son! plus s€vbres, et que son 
opinion et see sentiments conspinuent invo- 
lontairement avoc les opinions et les senti- 
ments defe conspirateurs, pour lesquels il rt*- 
clamc la gloire et la reconnaissance devant 
la postdritc.”— Lamartistb, Hittoircdela lie - 
stawralimit vii. 21, 22. 
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the parliamontafy proceedings in this 
year : it was nseleas to attempt legisla- 
tive measures when the libem leaders 
were eveiy day expecfing the Govern- 
ment to he overturned, and a repub- 
lican regime established, of whicdi they 
themselves were to be installed as the 
primary leaders. Thus, after the grand 
discussion on the restriction of tilie 
press, which lasted six weeks, had ter- 
minated, the parliamentaiy histoiy of 
France, during the remainder of the 
session, exhibits nearly a blank. G^e 
budget alone called forth an animated 
discussion, and the statement which 
the Finance Minister brought forward 
on tto subject proved that the country 
was in as pimperous a condition, a^iar 
as its material interests w'ore con^i^- 
ed, as it was in a disturbed one as" re- 
gards its i)olitical feelings and passiosm. 
From these details it aijpearcd that the 
revenue of the year 1823 was estimated 
at 909,130,000 fmnes (£36,450,000^, 
tmd the expenditure 900,476,<N)0 
francs (£36,025,000), leaving a surplus 
of above 8,000, 000 franca, or £320,000. 
Tlie vote of the supplies for 8000 
Swiss in the array was the subject 
of impassioned invective on the part 
of tlie Liberal Opposition : they dread- 
ed a repetition, on a similar crisis, 
of the fidelity of 10th Aiigust 1792. 
The revenue of 1822 was 915,591,000 
francs (£36,600,000); the expenditure 
882,321,000 francs (£35,960,000), leav- 
ing a surplus of 33,270,000 francs 
(£1,320,000) disposable in the ha^nds 
of Government. To what object thejf 
destined this large surplus was oh- 
■vious from the magnitude of the sums 
voted for the army, which amounted to 
250,000,000 francs (£10,000,000) frmh 
a supplementary credit for 13,000,000 
fnuics (£520,000), put at the disposal 
of the Minister of Finance, and a levy 
of 40,000 men for the aiTuy, authorised 
by an ordomiance on 20tu November. 

* The election showed the following results 

• 

Voted in the Colleges d’Arrondiesemeut 
For Koyalist candidaiues, 

For Liberal, . 

Voted in Colleges de Ddpartfiment, 

For Royalist candidates, 

For Lil^ral, . . , 

—Jnnvaire Ilistorique, v.lieo. 


P EUIOMS. ^ 

25. of the fifth 
of the Gharaber, in the auturan hf this 
y ear, indiea,^ the great change whkfii 
the law of the preceding had made in 
the consrituency, and the increased 
ascendancy of property and superior 
education which xhe dasaifying the 
electors colleges t>f the arron- 
dissements aid the departments, and 
the throwing those paying the high- 
est ametmt of direct taxes in the de- 
partment into the latter, and fom- 
mg it of them exclusively, had occa- 
sioned. In the colleges of arrondisse- 
ments, the Boyalists gained twenty- 
eight seats, the liberals seventeen; in 
the colleges of departments, tbefi^nuer 
had twenty-four, tlie latter only five."* 
Thus, upon the whole, the gain was 
thirly to the monarchical patty. 
considerable on acxmisition, ma^ stiu 
more, the fact of tne majority being 
decided in both colleges, proves that 
the result was owing to more than the 
change, great as it had been, k the 
JElectoral Law ; and that the effample 
of successful revolutions in the two 
adjoining peiimulas, and the nume- 

plots which had broken out in 
various parts of their own country, Imd 
brought a large portion of the holders 
of property, who formerly were neu- 
'tral, or inclined to be Liberal, to vote 
with the monarchical party. 

26. Notwithstanding these favour- 

able appearances in the parliomentriiy 
contests, and the indication they afford- 
ed of the state of opinion in the wealth- 
ier classes, in whom the suffrage was 
exclusively vested, the tone of general 
feeling was very much op{)o.sed to this ; 
and the results of the elections tended 
only to auginti||Ji]j^e discontent gene- 
rally felt in at least in the 

middle classes society. These im- 
portant classes, who alone had emerged 
unscathed from the storms of the lic- 
volution, were extremely ambitious of 


Voted. 

TotiCUlwaon. 

18,804 

10,990 

9,058 


6,761 

— 

3,158 

4,426 

2,418 


740 
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otijaying the powers and the freedom Edict of Kantes ; and had Louia XIY, 
of 8elf<^y^ment» and felt proper- not sent half a million of innocent 
tionato jealousy of an administration Protestants into exile» his descestdants 
which was haused on aristocratic infln- would hot have been now suppliamts 
ences, and closely connected with the in foreign lands, 
ultra p«^ in lie Church. Itwastlio 

latter circumstance which, rribre than 27. "While France and England were 
any other, tended to depopulariae tlie thus with ditficnlty stmg^nfi with 
Government of the Eestoration, and in the fresh outbreak of the revmution- 
its ultimate results induced its fall, ary passions which had resulted from 
The reason was, that it Ifein counter to the overthrow of the government in 
the strongest i>assion of the Revolution, Spain, the monarch of that country 
and the one which had survived was sinking fast into that state of 
in foil vigour all its convulsions. That impotence and degradation which in 
passion was the desire of Jraedorq. of troublous times is the invariable pre- 
thougU-^^^ first wish of einanoipated cursor of final min. After the humi- 
in.ui ' the source of all social improve- Hat ion experienced in the affair of the 
ment, and all advances in sciei^ce, lite- guards at Madrid, which has been re- 
rariire, or art, but the deadly e^^emy of counted in a former chapter, the King 
riiat despotism of opinion which tho perceived that a vigorous effort had 
KoraisliChuTchhad so long established, become necessary to vindicate his fal- 
and sought to continue over its votar- len power, and he liBSolvod to make it 
ies. The Royalists committed a capi- in person. He came suddenly, accord- 
tal mistake in allying themselves with in^y, into the haU of the Council of 
this power— the declared and invete- State, when ite members (a sort of 
rate enemy of all real int(?lligence, and permanent Cortes) were assembled, and 
therefore the object of its unceasing in a long and impassioned speech dc- 
and unmeasured hostility. Those best tailed the series of humiliations to 
acquainted ^vith tlig state of France which his Liberal Ministry had sub- 
duriug the Restoration are unanimous jeeted him. Ho painted his authority 
in ascribing to this circumstance the set at nought, his complaints disre- 
increasiiig unpopularity of Govern- garded, liis dignity sacrificed. He re- 
inent during its later years, and its counted th/? long course <^f suffering 
ultimate fall.* And — mark worthy which lie had undergone, and con- 
<jircumstaucc ! — at the very same time, eluded with declaring that the limits 
it was in the supj>ort of the clergy, and of human enduraiiro liad been reached, 
the identity of feeling between them and that he was resolved to deliver him- 
and the vast majority of tlie educat-* seljr-from his oppressors. Stupified at 
ed classes of society, that the British tj.'ls sudden outbreak, the Council di- 
Governnient found their firmest bul- rected tho Ministers to be callod in, 
wark against the efforts of the revolu- that they might be heard in their de- 
tionists— a clear proof that there* is no fence ; but when they arrived, instead 
real antagonism, but, tm' the contraiy, of inndicating themselves, they com- 
the close.st national aUiUnce, between menced an attack upon the King, re- 
the powers of thought and the feelings capitulated all his violent and iUegal 
of devotion, and that it was the ambi- acts, and even accused him of having 
tion and despotism of the Church of violated his oath, and oonspii'ed to 
Rome that alone set them at variance overturn the constitution. Furious at 
with each other. Tlie French Revolu- this unexpei’.ted resistance to his an- 
tion, in aJJ its phases, was mainly a thority, the n^pnarch rushed out of tho 
reaction againat the revocation of the hall, and signed an order for the .im- 

me(Hate arrest of his Ministers. But 
his attendants and family represented 
to him in such strong colours the ex- 
treme. peril of such a step, of which no 
one could foresee the consequences, that 


* ",BeUgieux par nature, je dia avec dou- 
leur, ce qui fit le plus de mal k la Bestaiira- 
tion, c© rat precia^ent cette id6e qu*on par- 
vlnt k inculquer an peUple, que les bourbons 
fi'identifiaient avee lo cleige.”— CAranGUB, 
ffUtoire de 2a MiiatawraMcn, vii. S22. 
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tine order, before it could be executed, State, and, deeming tbemBelves sectire 
was revoked, and the Ministers re- of victory if they held out, in the same 
niained in power. But as the King’s evening they, in a body, tendered their 
secret intention had now been re- resignations, 
vealed, the seeds of irreconcilable jeal- 29. With so little foresight or con- 
ousy had been sown between him and sideratio^ were the King’s measures 
liis Cabinet ; and the executive, tom pursued, that though it might have 
by intestine divisions, ceased to be been anticipated that a resignation of 
any longer the object either of respect Ministers wnuld follow such an out- 
er appr^ension to the ambitious lube- break, no arr|x%uinents whatever had 
rals, who were rapidly drawing to them- been made fot appointing their succes - 
selves the whole power and considera- sors. For Beverol days the country 
tion in lie State. remained with|>npn envernment, dur- 

28. The result soon appeared. The ing which the capital was in the most 
session of the Cortes opened on 1st violent state of amtatiou ; the clubs 
March 1821, and tlxe King, who had resounded with declaniations, the jour- 
adopted from his Ministers liis opening nals were in transports of indtoation^ 
speech, added to it several sentences and the haU of the Cortes was me scene 
of his own composition. In the first of the 'most violent debates. They 
part of it he astonished the Royalists carried, by a large majority, a resolu-* 
by an unequivocal approbation of the tion, that the late Ministers had de- 
revolutions of Naples and Piedmont, served well of the nation, and, in proof 
blamed the King of Naples for having of their gratitude, settled on each of 
gone to the congress of sovereigns at them a pension of 60,000 reals (£60^ 
l^aybach, and openly condemned the a-year. To allay the tempest he had 
threatcne<l invasion of the Neapolitan so imprudently conjured up, the*King 
States by the Austrian forces. The requested the Cortes to furniidi him 
Liberals were in transports; they could with a list of the persons whom they 
scarcely believe tlieii' own ears ; the deemed lit for the situation ; but they 
.sovereign seemed at last to have iden- ^fused to do so, alleging that the re- 
tified himself in good earnest with tlie Sponsibility of choosing his ministers 
cause of revolution, and loud applause rested with tlie sovereign. At length 
testified the satisfaction of the major- he made his choice, and he was com- 
ity at the sentiments which had pro- polled to select them amon^he Liberal 
ceeded from the throne. But what leaders. Among them was Don Ramon 
wavS their surprise when, after this con- Felix, who had long been imprisoned 
cession to the Jemocra(’y, the King (since ISli) for his violent conduct, 
suddenly began on a new key, aii£ ^ho was appointed Minister of the 
raising his voice as he came to the sen% Transmarine Pi’ovinces ; and Don Eu- 
tences composed by himself or his sebio Bardaxi, who had lajen Minister 
secret advisers, recapitulated the re- of Foreign Affairs to the Cortes at Ca- 
peated attempts made to represent diz, was reinstated in the same office, 
him as insincere in his career as a con- 30. It was noy eyident that the King 
stitutional sovereign, the insults to had not in realitytne choice of his Min- 
which, in his person and his ^vem- isters ; and in ordei* to conciliate the 
ment, he had so often been subjected majority, he addressed a message of“ 
— ^‘insults,” he added, “to which he condolence to them on the overthrow 
would not be subjected if the execu- of the revolution in Naples and Pieu 
tive power possessed the energy which inont, which soon after ensued, andpro- 
the constitution demaudsu and which, mised tha fugitives from ^ese coun- 
if continued, will involve the Spanish tries a safe asylum in Spain, where, in 
nation in unheard-of calamities.^’ The effect, great numbers of them soon 
audience were bewildered by these un- after arrived, and were very hosjdtably 
cxiMjoted words ; the Ministers felt received. Tliese external events pro- 
themselves struck at ; they recollect- duced a very deep impression in Spain ; 
ed the former scene in the Council of for the hopes of the Liberals had been 
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unbounded upon tbe first outbreak of may be searched in vain for a similar 
these convulsions^ and their depression instance of ^eral, deliberates^ and 
■was propofTtionally great upon their deeply -devised popular vengeance, 
overthrow. They produced, as usual 82. Deeds of violence on the side of’ 
in such cases, a fresh hurst of the re- the populate seldom fail to find apolo- 
volutionaiy passion over the whole gists. The illegal seizure and depor- 
oountry. . Terror, as it had done in tation of such & number of persons at 
France when the advances of the Duke the same time in various parts of Spain 
of Brunswick into Champague induced was a public and notorious event, 
the massacre in the px^ons of Paris, which could not be concealed while 
produced cruelty ; and t^ actions of the secrecy with which it had been de- 
the secret societies occasicihe^ a mea- vised, and the suddenness ■with which 
sure so extraordinary, and of such ex- it had been executed, indicated the 
tKsnt, that nothing in the whole annals work of occult and highly dangerous 
of history is to be compared to it> societies, and the direction of an effi- 
81- At once, and iat the same mo- cient centinl autliority. Itwasaccord- 
ment* in all places, a vast number of ingly made the subject of discnssiou 
individuals, of both sexes, and of all in the Cortes, but the turn which the 
ranks and classes of society, chiefly on debate took was very curious, and emi- 
"the east coa3t;jof Spain, who wore sus- nently characteristic of the slavish 
pocted of a leaning to the monarchical cowardice which successful revolution - 
party, were arrested, chiefly during the ary violence so often induces. No 
night, hurried to the nearest seaport blame whatever was thrown on the 
by bands of armed men acting under authors or executors of this atrocious 
the opders of self-constituted societies, proceeding ; not one of them was even 
and put on shipboard, from whence accused, though they W(jre as well 
they were conveyed, some to the Ba- known os the commanders of the pro- 
learic Islands, and some to the Can- vinces where theviolence had occurred, 
aries, according to the canrico of the The whole blame was thrown on tho 
imperious executors of tne popular judges and civil authorities in the pro- 
wiu. There was no trial, no legal vinces, whosij supineneas or dilatory 
wifirrant of arrest, no conviction, no conduct in bringing the enemies of tlie 
condemnation. With their own hands, people to justice had obliged them, it 
of their own authority, under Iheii- own was said^ to take tho affair into their 
leaders, the people executed what they hands. All tliat was done, to avert 
called justice upon their enemies. Se- similar acts of violence by self-consti- 
veral hundred persons— many of them tuted authorities in fubire, was to pass 
of high rank — ^were in this manner laws, wortliy to be placed beside 
tom from their families, hurried into Chose constituting the revolutionary 
exile, without the, hope of ever return- tribunal at Paris in point of atrocity, 
ing, chiefly from Barc^elona, Valencia, By the first of these the punishment of 
,Comnna, Carthagena, and the neigh- was decreed against all persons 

bourhood of these towns. With su'di who should be convicted of offences 
secrecy was the measure devised, with against either religion or the constitu- 
such suddenness carried into execu- tion ; and by the second, those charged 
tion, that no resistance was anywhere >vith such offences were to bo arrested 
either practicable or attempted ; and by the armed force, and brought before 
the unfortunate victims of this violence a council of war chosen <nU of the corps 
had scarc^j awakened from the stupor which had ordered the arrest. This 
into wl^lch they had been thrown by judgment was to be pronounced in six 
their scizm, ■when tliey found them- days, to be final and without appeal, 
selves at sejft^ :0U l^ard strange vessels, and carried into execution, if confirm- 
surrounded by sfrluike faces, and sail- ed by the military governor of the 
ing they knetfr ubt whither I Tho an- province, within forty -eight hours, 
nals of Eoman proscriptions, of And the only reparation made to the 
Athenian cruelty, of French atrocity, tiun sported victims was, that Govern- 
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when they leamed the places to son were speedily broken open ; the 
whi(i they had been conveyed, se- priest j^resented himself, with a omci- 
cretly brought some of them back, one nx in ms hand, and in the name of the 
by one, to their own country. Eedeemer prayed for his life. His en- 

d3> As the military force of Spain ^eaties were disregarded ; one of the 
was entirely in the hands of the Lib- judges qf the Puerto del Sol advance<l, 
erals — at least so far as the officers and beat out his brains with a sledge- 
were concerned — and it had been the hammer as lay ift'ostrate before 
great agent which brought about the them osu tljp pavement of his cell. 
Revolution, these sanguinary laws, in 34. Barbarous and uncalled-for as 
effect, put all at the mercy of the re- this mur^ was, it has too many par- 
Yolutionists, by whom, as by the Ja- allel iiwplices in cruelty, aristociutic 
cobin clubs at Paris, death to any ex- and dsinomitic, in all i^es and in all 
tent, and under no limitation, might countries. But ^hat follows is the 
with impunity be inflicted on their po- infemy of Spain,,, pf the cause of 
litical opponents or personal enemies, revolution, and^^ them alone. &v- 
But the proceedings of the courts- ing de^tched their yicrim in m^on, 
martial, summaiy and final as they the mob proceeded, with loud Smuts, 
were, appeared too slow for the im- to the house of the judge who had 
patient wrath of the populace ; and condemned him to ten years of the 
an instance soon occurred in which galleys, with the int^tion of murder- 
they showed that, like the Parisian ing him alsot hut in this they were 
mob, they coveted the agreeable junc- disapi)omted, for he had hoard Of his 
tion, in their own persons, of the offi- danger, and escaped. In the evening 
cos of accuser, judge, and executioner, the clubs resounded with songs of tri- 
A fanatic- priest, named Vinuesa, had umph at this act of popular Justice ; 
published at Madrid a crazy pamphlet the better class of inhabitants trembled 
recommending a counter-revolution, in silencer the violent revolutionists 
For this offonco he was brought before were ineesmsies.^ Martinez de Ja Rosa 
the court intrusted with the trial of had the courage in the Cortes to de- 
such cases at Madrid, and sentenced to nounce the atrocious act, hut a great 
ten years of the galleys — a dreadful majority drowned his voice and ap- 

i mnisliment, and the maafimum which plauded it. The press was nnaniinous 
aw permitted for crimes of that de- m its approbation of the glorious deed, 
scription. But this sentence, w'hich Tocominemorateitforall future times, 
seemed sufficient to satisfy their most an order of cJiimlry was instituted by 
ttinicnt passions, was deemed inado- the assassins, entitled the Order of the 
quate by the revolutionists. ** Bkpd,* Hammer ^ which was received with gen- 
blood !” was the universal cry. Onvhe eral applause. Decorations consist- 
day following, nil immense crowd as- ing of a little ‘Ij^imof, for those who 
seinbled in the Puerto del Sol, the prin- were admitted into it, were prepared, 
ripal square of Madrid, where a resqlu- and eagerly iSou^t up by both sexes ; 
tion was passed that they should them- and to tlie (Jjsmoe of Spain be it said, 
selves execute the sentence of death the insignia m an order intended to 
on their victim. This was at noon ; commemorate a deliberate and cold- 
but so deliberate were the assassins, blooded murder were to be seen on the 
and so secure of impunity, that they breasts of the brave and the bosoms of 
postponed tlie execution of the sen- the fair. 

tence till four o’clock. At that hour 35. This cruel act, and still more 
they reassembled, aften having taken the general approbation' with which it 
their meiaf and proceeded to the pri- was'received in the clubs, and by the 
son-doors. Ten soldiers on guard there press of Madrid^ 
made a show of resistance, but it was the better and nt'iiRre iespectable classes 
a show only. They soon submitted to over the whole couistiy to the i^ght- 
the mandates of the sovereign people, fill nature of the abyss into wbijch all 
and withdrew. The doors of tne pri- the nation, under its present rulers, 
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was hutiying. A reactionary move- a perpetual struggle with their inde- 
ment broke out in Navaire, at the fatigable adversaries in Ccntes, the 
head of wbi^ was the curate Merino, galleries, the clubs, and th<!> press, tlio 
already wd l&nown and celebrated in moderate party in the leghdature at 
the war with Hapoleon. He was soon length gave way, and submitted to al- 
at the head of eight hundred men, most everything Which their adver* 
with which, after having been success- saries chose to d^and of them. So 
fol in sev^I eribounters, ho was march- far did this yielding go, that they con- 
ing on Vittoria, when he was met and sented to pass a mw whidi entirely 
defeated at Ochandiano by the captain- withdrew the clubs fiom the co^isanco 
general of the province. Fourhundi'cd both of the Government and tibe ma- 
prisoners were made, ondsontto Pam- gistrates; forbade any persons inau- 
peluna; the chiefs— nPearly all priests or thority to intrude upon the debates; 
pastors — were immediately executed. and‘ J^y declaring the responsibility of 
Taking advantage of the consternation the pl'-^sident for what there took place, 
produced by these events, the King in ehect declared tlie irresponsibiUty 
yeiitured on tlie bold step of appoint- of every one olso. So obvious was the 
ing Don Pablo Murillo, the celebrated danger of this law, that the King, in 
general under Wellington in the war terms of the constitution, and relying 
wjth ITapoloon — ^the undaunted anta- on tlie suppoii; of Murillo, refused his 
gonist of Bolivar in that of South sanction. A few days alter he did the 
America — to the situation of captain- same with a law which passed tlu^ 
general at Madrid. Murillo was very Cortes, tending to deprive the chief 
unwilling to undertake the perilous proprietors of a considerable part of 
mission, but at length, at the earnest their seignoiial rights, 
solicitation of the King, who represent* 37. The finances were daily falling 
cd that he was his last resource against into a more deplorable condition— the 
tho revolution, he agreed to accept it. necessary result of the unsettled state 
36. Tho knowled^ of Muriilo’s firm of the kingdom, and the extreme terror 
and resolute character had ,for some regarding the future which pervaded 
time a considerable effect in overawing all the more respectable e^sses, from 
the factions in tho capital ; for though the violence of the Cortes and the 
the army was the focus of the revolu- absence of aaiy effective control upon 
tion, such was known to be his asceii- their piocecdings. Though a half of 
daney wit^ the troops, that it was the tithes 'of the clergy hod been a])- 
feared, his orders, they would.., propriated to the service of the state, 

not hesitate to act in support of th^ and half only left for tlie support of 
royal authority. But unhappily his Hhe^Jhurch, the hudgijt exhibited such 
iiifl nonce did not extend over the a /cficit that it became necessary to 
Cortes, and the proceedings ^of that authoiise a loan of 361,800,000 reak 
body Were daily more and more yidi- (£8,600,000), being mom than half 
cative of the growing ascendancy of an thg m hole revenue of the state ; but 
extreme faction, whose ideas wefre in such was the dilapidated state of pub- 
consistent, not merely wim raonarclii- lie credit, that, notwithstanding tho 
cal, but with any government what- utmost efforts of the Liberals, only a 
ever. Tlie clubs in Madrid, as they fourth part of the sum was subscribed 
had been during the first Revolution by the end of the year.* Insurrections 
at Paris, the great centres of this were constantly breaking out in tho 
violent pariy^nd it was tlirough them provinces, which were onty suppressed 
that the whofe, press had been ranged by the armed tforce, and a gi’eat effu- 
on the demociatlo side. Fatigued with sion of blood. No sooner wore 'they 

^ expenditure was 700,214,217 reals, or £7,660,000 
The revenue, 675,000,000 „ or 6,750,000 

Detlctt. . 81,214,217 „ or £810,000 

— 1821 ; Annuaire HUtoriquet iv. 458. 
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put down in one quarter than they 
broke out in another ; and the coun- 
try, a» in tibe war with Napoleon, was 
infested by guerilla bands, who plun- 
dered alike friend and fw. In the 
midst of this scene of desolation and 
disaster, th^ ^ l^ing, ' oh BOth June, 
closed the sitting of the Cortes, with a 
speech by his Ministers, in 

which he pronounced the most pomp- 
ous etilogium on the wisdom, justice, 
and magnanimity of their proceedings, 
the flourishing state of the finances, 
end the general prosperity which pig’- 
vaded all parts of the kingdom. ^ ' 

38. The event soon showed how far 
these praises of the revolutionary re- 
gime were well founded. Ever since 
the murder of the priest Viuuesa, it 
had been the practice of tlie mol>s in 
Madrid to osscmble every evening un- 
der the windows of such persons as 
were suspected of anti - revolutionary 
principles, and there sing the Tra{fala 
Perrot the Marscillaw(>> of the Spanish 
revolution, accompanied in the chorus 
with strokes of a hammer on a gong, 
to put them in. mind of that tragic 
event. In the beginning of August, 
an unhappy prisoner, charged with 
anti -re volutionary practices, and con- 
demned to the galleys, was l^dng ira- 
pri3on<jd in a convent, aw^titing the 
cxoeAition of his sentence, along with 
tlie soldiers apprehended some mouths 
before on the charge of assaulting the 
people, whilst dispersing the inoh who^ 
Misulted the King in his carriage, as 
narrated in a form<*r chapter. It 
determined in tlie club of the Fontana 
d'Oro tliat they should all he executed 
summarily in prison ; and hands were 
already formed for thi.s purpose, wheif 
Murillo appeared wi til a body of troops, 
and dispersed the assassins. Tiiis 
prompt vindication of the law occa- 
sioned the most violent ebullition of 
wrath ill the clubs, and it was resolved 
to act more decidedly and witli greater 
force on the next occasion. Accoi'd- 
iiiglyi on the 20th August* an immense 
crowd' assembled around the convent 
where the soldiers were confined, sit- 
ing the Tragala Perro, and boating 
the hammers as usual ; and when the 
guard interfered, and tried to make 


them disperse, they were surrounded 
and oveiTiowered. Informed of tho 
danger, Murillo hastened to the i^ot 
with a strong body of troops, and, 
drawing his sword, cliarged the mob/ 
who immediately dispersed. 

89/Thi8 fresh act of vigour completed 
the exasperation of the liberals at the 
intrepid general who had coerced their 
excesses. Next morning the clubs re- 
sounded wh^ declamations against the 
bloody who had dared to insult 
the majeswof the, sovereign |)eople; 
the journals were uitoimous m their 
condTemnatioh of "nis conduct; sedi- 
tious* crowds uttsjJiog menacing cries 
were formed, and eWrythiug inficated 
an approaching convulsion. Conscious 
of the rectitudo and inte^ity of his 
conduct, and desirous of allaying 
ferment which threatened in its results* 
Jo compromise the throne, Murillo 
anticipated the sentence of the clubs, 
and resigned his command, doclaring, 
at'the same time, he would not resume 
it till he was cleared of the chaiges 
brought against him. This courageous 
art produced an immediate rea^.tion in 
j)ublic opiiMiOA in** his favour ; and the 
accusation a^inst min being proved, 
on examinaSon, entirely groundless, 
he resiun^ his functions with genei'aJ 
approbation. , 

40. Meanwhile the secret societies, 
styled ill Spain 'Cim'niunero$. which 
had gone so far to shake soci«%/to its 
in France^ had s^iread wially 
tpthe south of the Pyrenees, Violent 
•as the^proceedings of the oj-^en Libei*al.s 
in possesdon. of tho government at 
Madrid h^ jbeun, they wore nothing 
compared to^the designs formed by 
these secret aOsodations, which were, 
not merely th(fdest|Aiction of the mon- 
archy and of the Cortes, but the estab- 
lishment of a republic on the basis 
of an equal division or community of 
roperty, and all the projects of the 
ocialists. The oath taken by these 
political fanatics bound thato, as else- 
where, to obey all the mandates of the 
chiefs of the association at tfi^ peril of 
their lives, and to put at tlieif oii^siil 
their swords, properiy, and existence.* 

* ** Je jure de me soumettre sans p^erve 
k tons lea d^crets que rendra la confdd^- 
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This tremendous association had its 
chief ramifications in Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Saragossa, Corunna, Valencia, 
and Carthagena ; and it vras by their 
a^ncy that the extraordinaiy measure 
m seiring and transporting such a;num- 
ber of pei'sons in these cities had re- 
cently been effected. Murillo was well 
aware of the secrets andjiesigns of these 
conspirators, and was m possession of 
a number of important papers estab- 
lishing them. It was mainly to get 
these papers out of his hands, as well 
as on account of his known resolution 
of character, that the public 
tion was so strongly directed against 
him on occasion of his conduct in re- 
pressing the recent disturbances in 
Madrid. 

^ 41. Biego, who, as already mention- 
ed, had been reinstated in his commafid 
in Arragon after having been tempor- 
arily deprived of it, was closely con- 
nected with the clubs in Saragossa, and 
was suspected by the Government, not 
without reason, of having lent himself 
to their extravagant designs. His 
principal associate was a French refu- 
gee namff^.^Moiitarlot, who employed 
himself at Saragossa in ^^ting pro- 
clamations which were sebt. across the 
Pyrenees, inviting the French troops 
to revolt and establish a republic. 
Government, havi^ received intelli- 
gence of ^e conspiraoy, took the bold 
ordering Mor^ the political 
cl^f at Saragossa, to lurest Riogo. He 
tion, et d’aider en tonte ciroocatMteet totss lea 
chevaliers Communeros, de.iiiM niexii},^eines 
ressources, et <le men 6pde, Bt si quclqne 
homme puissant, on quelque tynin, voulait, 
par la foiqp on d'autres moy«i& 46tT|eire eu 
tout ou en’ parole La conf^riwOn, je jure 
en union avec lea oonfed^r^s ae dSfeild^ les 
amics a la main, tout ceque j’ai Jur^, ct 
comme les illustitfl d/vumuTieroa de la ba- 
taiUe de Villalar, mourir plut6t que do 
c;6der a la tyrauuto ou ^ I'opprossion. J e jure 
si quelque chevaBfer Commvncro manquait cn 
tout ou en partie a son serment, de la mettre 
d mort, d^B que la confederation I’aura declare 
troitre ; et Si je viens a manquer S tout ou 
partie de mes sermeuta sacr^s, jc me declare 
moi-mSme traitre, m6ritant que la confedera- 
tion me condainne h une mort inf&me ; que les 
portes et les grilles dete ohdteaux et dos touis 
me soient form^es, et pour .qu’il ne reste rien 
de moi aprfes mon tifpas, qtie Ton me brfile, 
et quo Ton jette mes cendrea an vent ”—En- 
gaqemevU den Commmwros. Sur la lUvolution 
d'SipagnB^^ARTiotSAO, i. 325, 


was apprehended accordingly, as he 
was returning to that city from a tour 
in the provinces, where he had been 
haranguing and exiting i|ie people, 
and conducted a prisoner to Lenda. 
Immense was the exdtemnt which 
this event produced among&e Liberals 
over all Spain. His bust was carried 
at the head of a triompharprocession 
through Madiid ; the dubs resound- 
ed with declamations ; the press was 
unanimous in denying his criminality ; 
and to give vent to toe public trans- 
ports, a picture was painted, intended 
to be carried in procession through the 
streets, representing Biego in the cos- 
tume which he wore on 0 (;casion of the 
revolt in the island of Leon, holding 
in one hand the Book of the Constitu- 
tion, Olid ov6irturning with the other 
the figures of Despotism and Ignor- 
ance. 

42. The moment was decisive. An- 
archy or law must triumph j and the 
victory of the fonner was the^more to 
be apprehended, as it was known that 
the military were undecided, and tliat 
some regiments had openly declared 
they would take part with the insur- 
gents. But in this (’lisis Murillo was 
not wanting to himself, or the cause 
with which he was intrusted. Having 
assembledr the civic guard, he har- 
angued them on the necessity of crush- 
ing the f-dvance of the factions ; and 
having previously given orders to the 
military to stop the procession, he put 
himself at the head of the national 
j^ard to support them. The revolu- 
tionists, however, declared, that they 
■would proceed 'with tlie procession 
Calling the picture ; and when they 
krrived at the Puerto del Sol, the royal 
guard stationed there refused to stop 
them ; and the remment of Saguntum, 
stationed in anotoer part of the city, 
broke out of their barracks to advance 
to tbeir support. All seemed lost ; 
but iben was seen what can be done 
by the firmi^ess of one man. Murillo 
advanced at' the head of the national 
guard ; San Martin, his intr^id as- 
sociate, seized the picture with his own 
hands, which he threw down on toe 
ground ; and at the same time Murillo 
charged tlie head of toe procession 
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with th« bayonet. Struck with con- were not unavailing in aUeviating in- 
stemation at the resistajice which they <iividual distrera ; and the cool wea- 
had not anticipated, the mob fled and ther having set in, the epidemic gradu- 
dispersed, and Madrid was for the time ally abated, and by December had en- 
deUvered from the efibrts of the fac- tirely disappeared^ but not before it 
tion which threatened to involve the had cut oir 20,000 persons in Barce- 
countiy in anarchy and devastation* Iona out W 80,000 ; and in Tortosa, 
43. In the midst of these civil dis- 6000 out of 12; 000 inhabvtants. 
sensions; a fresh scourge broke out in 44. T^he tenors of epidemic did 
Spain, which threatened to involve the not allay for any considerable time the 
countiy in the evils, not merely of politi- political agitation of Spain. The club 
cal troubles, but of physical destruction, of the Fontana d’Ch» resounded with 
The yellow fever appeared in the end of declamations, of whil:!)i the arrest of 
July in Barcelona, and by the middle Riego was the priadpil subject ; and 
of August it had made such progress its orators declaim that the political 
that aU tlie authorities quitted the atmosphere would never be purified 
town, and a niilitaiy cordon was es- but by the blood of twelve or fifteen 
tablislicd within two leagues of the thousand inhabitants of Madrid." The 
walls around it. In spite of this pre- Government felt itself unable to coerce 
caution, or perhaps in ednsequence of these ex^ses : ind the extreme de-* 
the greater intensity which it occasion- mocrats in the provinces, seeing the 
cd to the malady in the infected dis- impotence of the executive, erected 
tricts, the disease soon appeared in themselves, with the aid of self- con- 
various quarters in the rear of the stituted juntas, into separate powers, 
cordon, particularly Tortosa, Mequin- nearly as independent of centfial 
(*nza, and licrida. By the middle of government at l^^<idri# aS ' th^ had 
October, when the fever was at its been during the War with Ifapoleon. 
height, 9000 persona had been cut off Saragossa con tinuec|.|l^ theatre, of such 
by it in Barcelona alone, out of a po- ^violent imitations tliiat M-oilS^ the in- 
pulation not at that period exceeding trepid pmcs^^ho had arrested Riego, 
80,000 persona, and 300 died eveiy was bbligej^'^ the summons of the 
day. So terrible a mortality struck municipality and clubs, to resign his 
ten or through eveiy part pf Spain ; post and retire. At the Govern- 
and the French Ooveniment, under ment dismissed General Jaur^i, and 
pretence of establishing a saritary cor- having appointed the Msrqfms de 1ft 
don, assembled an army of 30,000 men Reunion, a nobleman of xx^eratf lrin^ 
on the easteni frontier of the Pyrenee.s, ciples, to the command, the 
but which wjis really intended chiefly wfua^ jp^receive him. The ^ron 
to i»rcvcnt communication between d’And^' Wviug upon this been sub- 
re volutiouar}'^ l^arty in the Spanish stitutra in hill room, he too was re- 
towns and the secret societies in j^cte^and,CreneralJauregui,, a noted 
France. In the midst of these alarms^ Libe^, liwVas entirely in their in- 
physical and moral, two classes of th^ tere^, forcibly reta^tlbd in his post. 
X>oople alone were insensible to the The municii)am;y of Seville, 

peril, and hastened, at the risk of their encouraged by this of success- 

lives, to the scene of danger. The ful resistance, revoltb^ also gainst 
French physicians flocked over of their the central authority ; and Manuel do 
own accord to the theatre of pcstil- Velasco, the captain -general, and Es- 
once, and brought to its alleviation the covedo, the political chief pf the pro- 
aid of their science and the devotion vince, addressed the King in the same 
of tlreir courage ; and tl?e Sisters of style as the Liberals at Cadiz, and 
Charity appeared in the scenes of woe, caused their nambs ,£b be inscribed in 
and were to be seen, amidst the perils the national guard the city, ** in 
of the epidemic, by the bedside of the oixler to die at their post, if necessary, 
sick, and assi^ing at the extreme in defence of their country. ” Nor was, 
unction of the dying. Their exertions Valencia in a more tranquil condition. 
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for Oenml EKd, a gallant veteran of 
the war, the fanner ^vemor of the 
|)rovince, had been oondemned to death 
by* the Tevolutionarvanthorities in that 
city, aa having acted in 1814 against the 
Conatitntion of 1812, and the sentence 
liaving not as yet been executed, the 
clnbe tesottndfid with incessant declama- 
tion^, demanding his instant execution. 

45. Matters had now come to such 
a pass that the Government at Madrid 
saw they had no alternative but to take 
a decided lino, or to abdicate in favour 
of the provincial authorities. They ac- 
cordingly transmitted orders to Baron 
d’Anduia to proceed to Cadi 2 and take 
the command. But they soon found 
that their real power was confined to 
the walls of Madrid. The authorities 
.at Cadiz continued Jauregui in the 
comnland, refused to admit the baron 
within their gates, put the city in a 
posture of defence, and sent oraers to 
all the towns in Andalusia to stop and 
arrest him wherever ho might appear. 
The ^me thing was done at Seville, 
where General Moreno Davix, sent 
from Madrid '^*h8same the command, 
was sto|^d'at iBeija, on hi^ way to 
that city, and sent back. Meanwhile 
Meria at Corunna, who hod. been re- 
placed by General Jiatr4, sent from 
Madrid, revolted, and having secured 
the garrison in his interest, expelled 
LatiSy and decl^’ed hiipself indej^u- 
dent of the central government. But 
La^ was not discouraged. . He raised 
the militia of the province of Galicidj 
wMcb, thorouighly loyal, and, ap- 
pearing with an imposing force bef<^e‘ 
the gates of Corunna, compelled Menrie 
to surrender.^ ani| depart to Sc^enza, 
the place assigiled for^his es^e* 4t 
tJie same time troubles* broke -oat in 
Estremadura* r^^TavaiTe, and Old Cas- 
tile, where guerilla bands appeared, 
ravaged the country, and rendered all 
Cc^lcctipn of Ihe revenue impossible. 
To each -atrhits was the treasury in 
consequence reduced, that the Minister 
of Finan^ was obliged to open a fresh 
loan of 200, 000 reals (£2,000,000) 

in foreign states, whi4h was only in 
part ob&ned, and that at a most ex- 
orbitant rate of interest. 

H 04. The distracted state of the coun- 


tryrondcred an early and extraordina^ 
convocation of the Cortes necessary, in 
the hope of obtaining that moral sup- 
port from its votes whickv^ i^N^ght 
in vain in the affectiont.o£.mu40antiy. 
It met accordingly on 2itth No- 
vember, and the Ring, ih his opening 
speech, deeply depk»m the event# at 
Cadiz, and earnestly Invoked the aid 
of the Cortes to support Him in his 
endeavour to cause the rwal authority 
to bo respected.* The Cortes* in re- 
ply, appointed two commissioners, one 
charged with preparing an answer to 
the royal address, the olher, with con- 
sidering what was to be done to sup- 
port the royal authority. The reports 
were presented on tlie 9th December, 
and although drawn in the most cau- 
tious style, and with the anxious wish 
to avoid giving offence to the Liberals, 
they did so most effectually, for they 
bore that the authorities at Seville and 
Cadiz should be brought to trial — a 
resolution whu^h was adopted by the 
Cortes by a majority of 130 to 48. This 
decision excited the most violent ani- 
mo.sity in the clubs, the journals, and 
the coffee-houses : cries of ** Long live 
Riego ! Down with the Ministers ! 
down with the Serviles T’ were heard 
on all sides ; and so completely w’erti 
the majority of the Coi tos intimidated 
by these proceedings, that a few^ days 
after an •amendment w as carried by 
a majority of 104 to f>9, which bore, 
“that fis the IMuiisters did not possess 
moral force requisite to conduct the 
/tfairs of' the nation, they implored the 
King to adopt the measures imj)era- 
[>;^vely called for by such a state of 
public affairs.” 

47. This vote of want of confidence 

* ** C’est dans la plus prufoiide ameituitu- 
de nion ctmur, que I’ni aitpris Jes d«niiers 
oenuineuttf de Cadiz, od, sous Ic pr^texte 
d’amoui* ]>(»ur la Constitution, on I’a foul(^e 
aux pieJs on njeoonnaissant les droits qu'ello 
m’occorde. J'ai ordonn6 ii mes secretaires 
d’etat de presenter aux CortCs, la nouvelie 
d’lm evenemeiit aussi fAcheux, dans la con- 
fiance interne qu’ils cooinSreroiit avecAnergie. 
d’accord aveo inon gouvernement, A fuire en 
sorte que les prArogativos de la oouronne, 
ainsi quo les libertAs publiquos, qni sont uue 
de ses garanties, soient eoiiscn^^es intactes " 
— •D^aco^^r^ du Jioiy 25th November 1821. Mo- 
niteiiTy 2d December 1621. Ann. iv. 
471, 472. 
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in MinisteiB comi^ so soon after a of m opposite clmracter^ In fiiTonr of 
solemn condemnation of their adver- religion and the monarchy, broke out, 
saries, indicated in the clearest maimer and were daily gaini^ ground in Ha« 
the^lprostniition nf the executive and varre, Arragon, Oalicia, and Biscay, 
disa^fo^ stata hf the monarchy, reel- and the year closed with Spain tom 
ing like a.siljSto ship alternately be- in all quarters— -it was difficult to say 
fore one wind ana another. Immense whether^nost by the furious democrats 
was tlie general :eiamItation in tlie great of the cities in the south, or the hardy 
cities at this direct vote of censure on Royalists of the valleys in the north. 
Ministers, i The authorities at Cadiz 49. The action of tho secret societies, 

and Seville were so encouraged by it styled OomrmvMTos and Descemdsados 
that i^ey carried their audacity so far (“ communists” ddd “shirtless”), be- 
ns openly to bid dehance to the Cortes came more violent and dangerous when 
and the King, and sent an address to the elections fbr the new Cortes, which 
the latter, stating that they would re- ha(L to take place in the first month of 
ceivo or execute no order or appoint- 1822, drew near. To counteract their 
meut from the Government till the pre- influence, which was doily becoming 
sent Ministers were dismissed. On this more formidable, Martinez de k Rosa, 
oc.casion the Cortes rescinded virtually Toreno, Calatrava, and some of the 
their last resolution : th^r amov/r ‘pro- otlier moderate Liberals, set up an# 
2 tre was wounded by this open defiance other society, styled “ The SocictV of 
of their authority; and after a long and the Friends of tlie Constitution,” or 
stonny debate, in which the leading of “the King.” It at first met with 
orators on the Liberal side took pait some success ; but, 4s usual in times 
with the Government, it was deter- of vehement excitemanit^ it soon db- 
inined by a majority of 112 to 8(5 that dined, and was po .tnaro, heard of. 
all those who had signed this seditious 'When the passions mode- 

address should be prosecuted. ration k considered sides as a 

48. Being now supported by the i|t>ccies common eili&y,a^ 

Cortes, and sure of the protection of has auk^chanoe of influence but such 
a part, at least, of the military, the associa^hns as, by alimenting, inflame 
King, had he possessed finnness ade- them on one,, side or the other. The 
quate to the undertakiug,«had a fair evils of a lioAntious press, of the uxprs^ 
t)pi)ortunily for asserting the royal strained right of presenting petitions 
authority, and rousing the \>ist major- to the Corte^ and of Gie extiwe vio- 
ity of the country to check the urban leiice in the Clubs,’ at length became so 
faction which had turned the revolu- flagrant t|iat the Government auhmlt- 
tion into such a downward chani|eL 4ed thr^Jkws for their reprcsslbh to 
But he had no consistency in his ch^ij- legklatore. Ah they piiiposSd to 
acter, and was as vaoillatmg in h^S effectual checks oil tliesc 

acts as the Cortes in their .Vot «|4 eroil, wy were resisted with the whole 
Hardly w^as his authority in some de- atren^h of the an^chi|ts, und gave 
greo reinstated by this last vote df ikaljot eeiious dktuj(l^^ 
the Assembly, than he gave the fuc- whfieli ’Still further img&ed the royal 
tioiis a triumph by dismissing four of authority, and proclaimld its weakness, 
his Ministers, the most decided in the 60. These propo^s came to be dis- 
intrepid condmit which had lately l»een cussed in the Coites under very iiecu- 
l)iirsued. Two others resigned, so that liar circumstances. The resignatiou 
one only remained and continued in the of the fonner ministers ha4 been ac- 
new administration, which was com- cejited, but their successors had not 
posed entirely of the most nioderate been appointed— the pke^ were va- 
of the patriots of 1812. This act of cant. Trie leadii^ orators on the Lib- 
weakness renewed the resistance of eral side then, oonofeived hopes that 
Cadiz and Seville, at the very time they might be selected as their succes* 
when the vote of the Cortes had dis- sors, and to improve their chances of 
armed it. Meanwhile, insurrections success, they, for the most part, joined 
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mthd in faycmr of the proposed ire, and in most places snccessful ; the 
lam |ifax^tie£! 4e la Bosa and Torcno latter had in groat part abstained ii'om 
partienkrly djatingmshed themselves voting, to avoid all responsibility in 
in this manner^ and a motion made by the formation of a legislA|m^ 
Odatrava, to throw out at^ once the tliey plainly foresaw wou^ftrmihate 
whole t^e proposed laws, was reject- only in disaster. In softpHtaces, es- 
ed by ^e narrow majority of 00 to 84. pecially Granada, op^^Vi^ence was 
This tinexpeoked result inflamed the employed at the election,; the multir 
clnbs^ and the anarcliistvs to the very tude broke into the places of voting, 
greatest degree; every means to ex- and by force imposed tlieir^^lGavourites 
^te the public^mind were instantly on the electors. But, in general, open 
adopted without reserve ; and so sue- violence did not rei^uire to be rej^ed 
cestui were they in rousing the pas- to ; the clubs and universal simmgo 
sions of the multitude, that a furious rendered it unnecessary. The extreme 
erdwd surrounded Torcno as he left Liberals got everything their own way. 
the hall of the Assembly after the de- Tlie result was soon apparent. In the 
cidve vote, pursued him with groans whole Cortes there was not one single 
ahd hisses to his own house, which great proprietor or bishop. The no- 
they broke into, and wounded some of blcsse were represented only by a few 
the domestics. Toreno cs(iaped by a nobles of ruined fortunes and extreme 
oack door, upon which the. crowd pro- democratic opinions : the Duke del 
ceeded with loud shouts to the house Barque, a leading orator at the Fon- 
of Martinez de la Bosa, which they tana d’Oro, was the only grandee in 
were proceeding to attack, whenMurillo the assembly. Tl)e majority wsis c<Jm- 
and San Martin onived with a body of posed of men who had signalised them- 
cavalrj% by whm the mob w'as dis- sclvesby opposition to tKe Government 
persed, tiie 'hiost violent cries during tlie sitting of the last Cortes, — 

and imprecati<l^ The lawa, against governors who had taken part with the 
the offences of the press, and: against ‘i)pople, and refused to execute the ]aw’.s 
the seditious xjetitions, were adopted or ob(‘y the injunctions of the Govem- 
by considerable majorities. Itwasob- incnt; magistrates who had betrayed 
served that the whole deputies fronf their trust, soldiers wiio had violated 
South America, about ,thu'ty-eight in their oaths^ Among the most danger- 
number, voted on all the.se occasions ous of these characteni, who readily 
with the Opposition, -which swelled found a jjaco in the new legislature, 
their ranks to eighty, or nearly the w<jre.t}»e monk lUco, wdjo had been 
half.,pf the Cortes. The extraor&nary proscribed in 1814, and had since been 
aes^bn closed on the 3 2th' Februarjv ^involved in every seditious movement ; 
having, during ftb^long and momontr ' Ijjanuol Bertrand du Lys, a man of tho 
ous nKtings, eflected great ' changes, most violent temper and extreme in-in- 
exhibiied many acts of couriig^ ^d, riples ; Galiano, a brilliant orator but 
on tho whole, done less to pml'dowh •^rfmeUiousmagistratejwhowasuiidcrac- 
the entire fabric of society than might emsation as such when ho w^as elected ; 
have been expected frofn the excited Burnaga, a leading speaker at the Fon- 
atate of the public mind when it wa.'j tana d'Oro ; Fscovedo, the chief of tho 
elected, and the Universal suflrage on revolt at Seville, also saved from pro- 
which it was founded. secution by his return ; finan 3 % Kiego, 

^ „61. The new Cortes was elected un- also delivered from trial by being mode 
der darkeij auspices, and the incurable a ni* inher of the legislature, who 
vices of the electoral system developed was immediately <jhosen its president. 
themselvel#''lu strong(ir colours. The Uniformity ot qualification and univer- 
kingdom-\Vas distracted in all its parts sal suffrage had done their usual work ; 
when the electioiis te|k place ; in some they had practically disfranchised every 
by the triumph oiPjifche Liberals, in cla^s except the very lowest intrusted 
others by the efforts of the Royalists, with the electoral right, which, as the 
The former had been eveiywhore act- most numerous, gained nearly all the 
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tuid the gormment ihe ecred trf lea^ ; a&d u tio ei^l^ 
ccrantiy was intrusted to the imcon- be^iiithe eomitetheyree^^ 
trolled djMetiMi of the moatiguowuit, be borrowed in foreiia statei^ 
tbe^ostJi^erofti^ and the moet am> were nearly g^jt^ thoiigh at a . 
bltiaos the conmiTmi^. high rate m mtere^ in London : the 

52. TimnLdtity of the King, be- prospect of high profit^ and % Miof 

fore the met, was to fill up in the stfbiliity of popnkrinstitniiohs, 

tie six yia!|^;plfDe8 in the Adminis- inducing oi^ shut thei^ 

tintion ; aud its the temper of the new eyes to, the obnons risks of len&^ 
assembly ^^iiras not fully known, the tneir money to such mistable govern- 
moderate party obtained the appointT ments as those whi^^ffien ruled in the 
mentis Martinez de la Hosa was rrime Peninsula. Thlsdtchiiistancedeserrea 
Mnis^r, and had the portfolio of tobe especially noted,a8 the commenoe- 
foreign afiairs, and the choice of his mentofnnml^rlewdisasterBbothtothe 
eolleagues. Aware of the difficulty of Penipsula and thia country. It gate 
conducting the government in nre- a laige and influential body of 

sence of a Cories of which Rlego nad creditor a% intereBt 
been chosen president, he long refused revoMiamry in 

the perilous ])ost, and opriy yielded at mla, because no .other one would to* 
length to the earnest solicitation of cognise the loans it had contracted^ 
the King. Don Nicolas Garotti, an Their influence was soon felt in the 
ex- professor of law in Valencia, was public press both, of Prance and ^g- , 
appointed Minister of Justice, Don land, which, with a few excepthms, 
Jose de Alta Mira of the Interior ; Don constancy supporied the cause of re^ 
Diogo Cloriimeiieros, Director of the volution ’in Spain and Poi^^iigal ; ihid 
Rojnl Academy of History, Colonial to this circum8taapjMinorg\^0Bim 
Minister ; Don Philippe Sierra-Pam- other the long anSl|||ho^|^^l wars 
bley to the Finances; Brigadier Bal- which ^^jfferactBd the 

aiizat, Minister at War; Don Jacinti , entire ignorance Whicii perts^ed this 
Komorate for the Marine. These per- country^ to their real sitaation, are 
sons all belonged to the Moderate ^ be ascribed, 
pariy, — ^that is, they were the first 64. The dtyeigence of opinion be- 
authoA of the revolution* but had tween the Coftes and the Govemmsut 
been passed in the career of innova- was not long of proclaiming itself; 
tion by their successors, dt was a The OorteS insisted that the e;iteentibl^‘ 
circumstance characteristic of the of the royal ds^wes ^ould l»e intrust^ 
times, and ominous to the nobility, to the atti^pri^ies ih the Isle of 
that two of the most important minist Nmd who hgi revolted 

ters — ^those of Justice and the InterioP the Gov^Eptaent. Tiis was 
—were professors in universities. the admvpstration, and the cthmon 

53. The Cortes opened on the 1st led to^ animated and impa^oned de*- 
March ; and the opening speech, and bates ^in the legislature. . But while 
ivply of the President Riego, wer^ thw were yet in progr^ disoMers 
more auspicious than could have beeu broke oittin e^erypariM^^tSie country, 
anticipated, and promised retuniing which were not only ss|f|^s in them- 
l>rosperity to the conntiy. The report selves, but pres^d, at no distant time, 
of the Finance Minister was the first a universal civil war in the Peninsula, 
to dispel these flattering illusions. It The extreme leaders, or Exaltados^'^ 
exhibited a deficit of 197,428,000 reals os they wem called, on^ both ados, 
(£1,974,000), which required to be cov- were in such a state erf excif^ent that 

* The^ public accounts for the year 1S22 wore— * / ' 

Receipts, 664, 1&, 000 reals, ,£6,641,000 

Expondituro, 861,601*000 „ y ’ 8,616,000 

Deficit, 167,428,000 „ " or £1,074,000 

— Finance March 12, 1322; Ann, Bist.^ v. 421, 423, 

VOL. U. Q 
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tiittf coming to 

blom in the ptincbril towns ol the 
longdotn. At Baroolona, Valencia, 
Fainpelin% and Hodrid itself, bloody 
^oonntBrs took place between the 
miBtaw^ he^ld % the magistrates 
of mtuScipalities, on the oneWe, and 
the peasantiy^f the oountiy and Eoy> 
edi^ led on by the piieats, on the 
other ♦'Viva Eiego ! Viva el Con- 
stitacion ! " broke out from the ranks 
on (me side ; “ Viva Murillo 1 Viva 
el Bey Asaoluto 1 ” resounded on the 
other. Eiego was the very worst per- 
son that could have been selected to 
moderate the Cortes in such a period 
of effervescence. Himself the leader of 
the revolution, and acknowledged 
chief of the violent ]^rty, how was it 
possible for him to restrain their ex- 
ceaaes t “I call you to order,” said he 
to a deputy who was attacking that 

a in the assembly ; ** you forget I 
e chief of the Exaltados.” — “ To 
refuse to hear the petitioners from Va- 
lencia§” said another, “is to invito the 
people to take jusHce into their own 
hands in the streets. ” To such a length 
did the disorders proceed that the Cor- 
tes appointed a committee to inquire 
into tJiem, which rei^orted that tha? 
state of the kingdom was deplorable. 
The King’s Ministers were ordered, by 
the imperious majority in that assem- 
b]^, to the bar of the Cortes, to give 
an account of their conduct ; the mili- 
tary were as much divided as the peo- 
ple; and under the very eye of the 
legislature a combat took place be- 
tween the grenadiers of the Guard, 
who shoi^ted “Viva Murillo 1” and 
the regiment of Ferdinand VII^, who 
replied “Viva Eiego ! ” which waft only 
ended by a general discharge of mus- 
ketry by the national guaids, who were 
called out, by which several persons, 
ineduding the standard - bearer of the 
(^rd, were killed. Intimidated by 
these disimlers, which he was wholly 
powerless to prevent, the King left 
Madrid, and went to Aranjuez, from 
whence he went on to pass Elster at 
Toledo; and his departure removed 
the only restraint that existed on the 
excesses hi the capital 
55. The first proceedings of the Cor- 


tes related to the trial of vsriems per« 
sons on the Eoyal side, who had taken 
a port in the kte tumults. It was 
never thought of pioseoa%|| mty per- 
son on the Liberal. A OMSiittee of 
the Cortes, to whom the matt^ was 
referred, rqvorted that the ex-Minister 
of War, Bon Sanches Salvador, saSd 
General Murillo, should be put on their 
trial ; and the resolution ms adopted 
by the assembly as to the former, and 
only rejected as to the latter by a nar- 
row mnjority. A new law also was 
passed, submitting offi^cesof the press 
to the decision of the juries, whidi, in 
the present state of the countzy, was 
securing for them alternately totm im- 
punity, or subjecting them to vindic- 
tive injusticen A bill was also brought 
in, and passed, for the reduction of the 
ecclesiastical establishment, which was 
certainly excessive, notwithstanding all 
the reforms which had taken place. It 
was calculated that, when it came Into 
full operation, it would effect a reduc- 
tion of 78,000 ecclesiastics, and 600, 000 
reals (£6000) a^day. The knowledge 
that these great changes were in pro- 
gi-ess, which w'ent to strike so serious 
a blow at the influence and possessions 
of the Church, tended to augment the 
activi^ and energy of the Eoyalist 
party in the provinces. The cftil war 
soon became universal ; the conflagra- 
tion spread over the whole country. 
Every considerable town was wrapt 
in flames, evciy rural district'^bristled 
with anned men. In Navarre, Ques- 
at the head of six hundred ^er- 
illds, was in entire possession oi the 
country up to the gates of Pampeluna, 
and although often driven by the gar- 
rison of that fortress into the French 
ttirritory, yet he always emerged again 
with additional followers, and renewed 
the war, and united with the Eoyalista 
in Biscay. In Catalonia, Misas led a 
band of peasants, which soon j^t the 
entire command of the mount&i dis- 
trict in the north ; while the Baron 
d’Erolles, well known in the War of 
Independence, secretly, in the south 
of the province, organised a still more 
formidable insurrection, which, under 
the personal direction of Antonio Ma- 
ranon, surnamed the “Trappist,” soon 
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acquired great influence. This smga^ [met death, whether in field or mi 
lar niaipt waa one df the decided char- the ecaflbld, with ^nal cahnnese ; but 
actezB whom revolution and dvil war their want of discipline exposed thmn 
draw fortti hi countries of marked na- to firej^uent reverses when brou^t into 
thre disra^n. coUisiim with regular troop8---whkh^ 

86. Orjpmdly a soldier^ but thrown however, were soon retnired, as in the 
into the convent bv misfortunes, in. wars of^Sertorius, the Moors, and 
part brOQ^t on by nis impetuous and Kapoleon, by the unconquerable and 
unruly (lispodti(m» the 'rappist had persevering spirit of the peasantry, 
not with the cowl put on the habits, 57. The insurgents, after a variety 
or become endued with the feelings of lesser successes, had made them- 
of the Church. He carried with him selves masters of Cervera, where they 
into the cloister the^^passions, the de- had established their headquarters, 
sires, and l^e ambition of the world. The Trappist, after sustaining several 
He was now about fiortv>five years of gallant actions, was driven took into 
age — period of life wnen the bodily tnat* town by General Bellido, who 
frame is, in strong constitutions, yet attacked him with three regiments 
in its rigour, and the feelings are drawn out of Ijipda, and on &e igth 
steadily dmected rather ^an enabled May made a Jimeral assault on the 
by age. His eve w^aa keen and pierc- town. To distract the enemy, he se^ 
ing, ms air confident and intrepid He it on fire in four different places, and 
constantly wore the dress of his order, in the midst of the conflagration, 
but beneath it burned all the passions spread with frightful rapidity,^ his 
of the world- Arrayed in his monk- troops rushed in. The Trappist made 
ish costume, with a crucifix on his a gallant and protracted defence ; tmt 
breast and a scalp on his head, he had after a conflict of ten hours* dnmtion, 
jiiatols in his girdle, a sabre by his from house to hosisc, and from sti'eet 
side, and a huge whip in his hand, to street, his men wore driven out with 
Mounted on a tul and powerful horse, ^ peat slaughter, tliough with heavy 
which he managed with perfect ad- ' Voss to the victors. Twelve hundred of 
dress, he galloped through the crowd, Jhe Koyalists fell or w'ere made prison- 
which always awaited his approach, ers, among whom wwe one hundred 
and fell on their knees as he paased, and fifty monks, and nearly half the 
and dispensed blessings td*tlie right number of the Constitutional troops 
jxnd left with the ah of a ^sovereign were lost Tlie Tiappist himself es- 
prince acknowledging the homage of caped with a few followers to the moun- 
liis subiecta. He never commenced tains, where his powerful voice soon 
an attacK without falling on his knees, ^embled a second band, not le^ gal- 
to implore the protectimi of the Molit lant ,and devoted than that which had 
High ; and, rising up, he led his men periled amidst the ruins and flames 
into fire, shouting, “IBva Dio ! Viva of Cervera. 

el Bey ! ” In April 1822 he was at the 58. *Meanwhile Misas, who had been 
head of a numerous band of men, ani* driven into France, re-entered Spain, 
mated by his example, and electrified dreiv together^overal desultory bands 
by his speeches. Monks, priests, peas- to his standard, and carried the war 
ants, smugglers, curates, landowners, to the very gates of Barcelona. He 
hidalgos, were to be seen, side by was attacked, however, by the regular 
side, in his bands, iiTcgularly armed, troops in that fortress, driven back to 
scarcely disciplined, but zealous and Poycerda, where he was utterly routed, 
hardy, and animated with the high- ana the remains of his bofKl driven 
cst degree of religious •enthusiasm, back a second time into France, where 
Their spirit was not so much that of they again found an a^luiii — an omin- 
the patriot as of the crusader ; they oiis circumstance for the republican 
took up arms, not to defend their regime in Spain. But in other quar- 
homes, out to uphold the Koman Ca- tens the Koyalists appeared with inde* 
tholic faith. Individually brave, they IGatigahle activity : Galicia was ahnost 
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entirely, in its mountain districts, in 
their hands ; Kavarre was overrun by 
their adherents ; and in the neighbour* 
hood of Idnrcia, Jaimes, a noted par- 
tisan, had agahi raised his standard 
and drawn together a considerable 
number of followei's. The KiAg, mean- 
while, was aV Aranjuez, and on the 
80th May, being the day of his fete, 
an immense crowd of peasants assem- 
bled in the gardens of the palace, shout- 
ing “ El Key Assoluto ! ” which was 
caught up and repeated by the soldiers 
of the Guard. The national guard 
upon this was called out by the Liberal 
authorities, and dispersed the crdwd ; 
in the course of which one of them 
drew his sabre againsf; the Infant Don 
Carlos, and was with difficulty saved 
Jjy that prince from the fate which 
awaited him at the hands of the en- 
raged soldieiy. On the same day a 
stul^more senous tumult broke out at 
Valencia, whore a great mob assembled, 
shouting ** Long live Elio ! — Down 
with the Constitution ! ” and proceed- 
ed to the citadel where that general 
still lay in prison, having never been 
brought to trial. They got possession 
of the sti-onghold by the aid of the 
garrison by which it was held, but 
were immediatelj' invested there by 
the national guard and remainder of 
the garrison of the place, and being 
without ijrovisions, they were soon 
obliged to surrender. Tlie victors now 
proceeded to Elio’s dungeon, shouting 
** Death to Elio ! ” ami his last hou): 
seemed to have arrived ; but ho ^ was 
reserved for a still move, mournful, end. 
A little gold which he had about him 
occupied the first attention of the as- 
sassins, and meanwhile the address of 
the commander of the place got him 
extricated from their hands and con- 
veyed to a place of safety. 

69, The intelligence of these events 
worked the Cortes up .to a perfect 
fuiy. In the first tumult of passion 
they passed several decrees indicating 
their extreme exasperation, and which 
contributed in a great degree to the 
sanguinary bharacter which the civil 
war in the Peninsula soon after- 
wards assumed, and has unhappily 
ever since maintained, It was decreed 


that “all towns, villages, and rural 
districte, which should lirbcmrorgivo 
shelter to the factious, should be treat- 
ed as enemies with whole rigour of 
military law ; that tliose in which thoro 
were factious juntas should be sub- 
jected to military execution ; that 
evtuy convent in which the factious 
were found should be suppressed, 
and its inTnates put at the disposal qf 
the political autholrUies.” Such ex- 
treme measures necessarily produced 
rcpiisals on the dther side, and led to 
a war where (juarter was neither given 
HOT taken. A few days after, a decree 
was passed putting 20,000 of the mi- 
litia on permanent duty, and estab- 
lishing national guards throughout the 
kingdom on thp same footing as in 
France during the Revolution —that 
is, with the officers of eve^ grade ap- 
pointed by the privates. They at the 
same time summoned the Ministers to 
their bar to give an account of the 
state of the kingdom, and supplicated 
the King in the most earnest terms to 
change his advisers, and intrust everj^- 
thing to the Liberal party — a demand 
vvhidi he liad the address in the mean 
time to evade.* The wisdom of this 
determination on his part was soon 
apparent ; for a few days after, on a 

^ *‘QTie le^pcuple voie le pouvoir confle h 
des homines qiii uiment les liberfc^s I»ul>liqui*s, 
que le nation Espagnole voic qiie le titre et 
les vertus dn vifTitable patrioto aont le seul 
droit, le seul .-hcmln, pour monter jusquU 
vdtre MSijestt*, pour iinSritcr la faveljr, et pour 
obtenir les honneurs qn'elle pent aenorder, ct 
qfie toute la riKueiir de la justice et I’indigna- 
tkm dtt rol retombent sur les m^chaiits qui 
osent inofaner sou nom auguste et sacr^, 
pour opprimer 1# patric et la liberty?. Les 
Cortes 8ui»j)lit)raient V. M. instaimnent, jxmr 
faire cesser his craintes auxquolles nous 
sommes livnJs, ot prevenir Irs maux que nous 
avons indiqinSs, do vouJoir bien ordonnor que 
la niilice nationale volontaire soil iinm^diate- 
iiient augDient<3e et arm6e dans tuut le roy- 
auine Kn ni6me tenijis les Cortfes espferent 
que V M. fera connaitro a tout gmiventeniait 
krringer qui, direeteiaeiit ou indirectement, 
voi»arait prendre part k nos aft’aires domea- 
tiques, que la nation n'est pas dans le cas do 
rccevoir des lojs ; qu’elle n des forc-es et des 
ressources poiir se faire respeeter, et qui si 
elle a su d^fendre son inddpendanee et son rol 
avee gloire, c'ost avoc la mSino gloire et avee 
de plus gmnds efforts encore qu'ello saura 
toiyours d^feftdre son roi ot sa liberty." — 
Adrme des Cortis au Roh 24tli May 1822; 
Ann. Hist, V. 433 , 434 . 
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reproBcntation by tbe Ministers of the 
alarming and distracted state of the 
kingdom, the Cort^ themselves saw the 
necessity of conferring upon them the 
extraordinary powers which the public 
exigencies imperiously demanded. 

60. In truth the state of the country 
had now become such, that such a 
measure could no longer be delayed if 
the shadow even of peace and tran- 
quillity was to be preserved in the 
kingdom. The Royalists in the nefrth, 
far from being discouraged by their 
reverses, were daily increasing in num- 
bers and audacity, and, sheltered liy 
the mountain ridges which in that 
quarter intersect Spain in every direc- 
tion, they had come to extend their 
ramifications over half the kingdom. 
Eguia, Nufiez, and Quesada, who had 
taken refuge in France after the dis- 
aster at Cervera, issued from thence a 
proclamation in the name of the Roy- 
alist provisional government, in which 
they offered 160 reals (32s.) to every 
Spaniard who should repair, armed 
and in uniform, to the nemlquarters 
of the Army of the Faith at Ronces- 
vaUes before the end of the month. * 
'fliis i>roclamation put every part of 
Navarre, Biscay, and the north of Ca- 
talonia on fire. In a few days Quesada 
was at the head of fifteen huifdred men, 
wth which, ascending the Pass of Ron- 
c'esvalles, he entered the valley of Bas- 
tan ; and as General Lopez- Bafios, with 
the regtilar troops from Painpeluiia, 
which had been considerably reinfQr4f- 
ed, succeeded in cutting him off from 
France and Biscay, he boldly threw 
himself into Arragon, where nearly the 
whole rural population joined him. 
Meanwhile a still more important suc- 
cess was gained in Catalonia, where 
Miralles, Roinagosa, and the Trappist, 
having united their forces, to the 


amount of five thousand men, sudden- 
ly moved upon La Sue d’Urgel, a for- 
tified town on the frontier, in which 
were deposited large stores of artillery 
and ammunition. Encouraged by their 
partisan^ within the town, the Royal- 
ists in a few days vent]jred upon an 
assault by escalade. The attempt was 
made at dead of nigl^ : the Trappist, 
with a huge cross in one hand and his 
whip in the other, wan the first man of 
the assanlting columns that ascended 
the ladders; and, after a sanguinary 
contest of several hours' duration, the 
whole forts and town were taken, witli 
sixtv pieces of cannon, sixteen hun- 
dredi muskets, and large stores of am- 
munition^ Great part of the garrison 
were, in retaliation for the massacre at 
Ccr\^era, and subsequent decrees of the* 
Cortes ])rt)hihiting quailer, put to 
death without mercy. 

61. This great success, by fai**^the 
most importtmt which had yet attaiad- 
ed the Royalist anns, gave an entirely 
new character to the war, by diffusing 
universal encouragement among their 
j)artisan8, and giving them a base of 
operations, the muniments of war, and 
a secure place of refuge in case 9f disas- 
ter. It in a manner stilled the passions 
of the Cortes, which, after voting ex- 
traordinary j)owers to the Mini.stry‘ to 
meet the danger, w^as prorogued, shortly 
after the intelligence w^as received, 
without opposition. Even before the 
session was closed, however, several 
({uarrels, attended with bloodshed, of 
sillier augury, had taken place be- 
tween the royal guards and the na- 
tional, guards of the cajutal ; and the 
budget exhibited a melancholy proof 
of the deplorable state of ilestitutioii 
to which the treasury had been reduced 
by the distrust and convulsions con- 
sequent on the Revolution.* Though 


^ The entire debt, of Spain in 1822 was thus disposed of bylho finance committee of this 
session of the Cortes 

Total debt, . ■ • • 14,020,572,591 reals, or £140,205,725 

Extinguished by confiscation of Church and 
charitable ftmds by decrees of the Cortes, 8,469,890,260 „ or 84,698,962 


Remained, . . . . 6,560,676.881 „ or £56,606,768 

Of which bore no interest, . . 2,069,883,618 ,, or 20,693,386 


Remained bearing interest, . . . 3,491,842,718 „ or £84,918,427 

-Fbuince Commissioner^ Report ^ June 21, 1322 ; Ammair^ Historique^ v. 440, 441. 

♦ 
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the Army had beek reduced to 62,000 
men from 80,000, and the expense 
of iho navy firom 104,000,000 reals 
(£1,040,000) to 80,000,000 reals 
(£800,000), it was found necessary to 
contract a loan of 102,000^000 reals 
(£1,020,000), to cover the ordinaiy ex- 
penses calcuMed on for 1823. The 
interest of the debt contracted by 
the Cortes sindb 1820 amounted to 
65,686,000 reals (£665,800), and the 
interest of the national debt was no less 
than 148,894,000 reals (£1,488,000), 
although three - fifths of it had been 
held as extinguished by Church, con- 
fiscation, and of what remained no leas 
than 2,069,333,613 reals (£20,693.336) 
had l)con set down without iiUcrest, as 
having l>een also provided for by the 
Church property coufisc<ated to the 
State, which was estimated at eight 
milliards of reals, or £80,000,000 ster- 

62- Such a state of the Spanish finan- 
ces said hut little cither of the hcTie- 
fits which the nation liad derived from 
the revolutionary regime during the 
three years it had endured, or of the re- 
sources either in w-arlike preparations 
or national credit to moot the difficulties 
with which it was ou every side beset. 
But the march t)f events was so rapid as 
to outstrip the convulsions inevitable 
under such a state of the national finan- 
ces, and induce a crisis much sooner 
tlian might have been expected from 
the comparatively slow progress of pe- 
cuniary embarrassment. Ou the very 
day on which the Corte^, was prorp^ed 
a melancholy event occuned, which 
brought matters to a crisia im- 
mense crowd assembled and accom- 

{ lanied the King’s carnage from the 
lall of the Cortes to the palace, part 
shouting “Viva el Rey Nettol Viva 
el Key Aasoluto ! ” part ‘ ‘ Viva Riego ! 
Viva Libertade !” To such a length 
did the mutual exasperition proceed 
that it reached and infected the royal 
guard itself, which was nearly as much 
divided and inflamed ; and as I^aiida- 
biira, an officer of the guard, of decid- 
ed Liberal feelings, endeavoured to ap- 
pease tumult among his men, he 
'was shot in the breast, and instantly 
expired. 


63. This atPOcioQs murder, for such 

it really 'was, though dh^sed under 
the name of a homicide excited 

the most violent feeHj:^ of indignation 
among the liberals of all closes in 
Madrid ; for however willing to excuse 
such crimes when cammitt^ by, they 
were by no means equally tolerant of 
them when^perp^rated on, themselves. 
The whole ci^ was quiclriy in a tn- 
mult ; the militia of its own accord 
turned out, the troops of the line and 
artillery joined them; the munici- 
pality^declared its sitting i»erman^t, 
and everything prosed an immediate 
and violent ooTlisi<m between the Court 
and royal guard on the one side, and the 
Cortes, soldiemof the line, and militia 
on the other. The night passed in 
mutual suspense, both parties being 
afraid to strike Bm first blow ; and 
next day nothing was done, except an 
order on the part of the King to nave 
the murderers of Landabura punished, 
and a decree settling a pension on his 
widow. Meanwhile the royal guard, 
against whicli the public feeling in the 
metn>polis was so "violently excited, 
remained without orders, and knew 
not how to act. Being more numer- 
ous and bbtter disciplined than the re- 
giments ill the gaiTison, and in posses- 
sion of all -the principal posts, it might 
with ease have made itself master of 
the park*' of artillery in the arsenal — 
an acquisition which w'ould have ren- 
dered it the undisputed master of the 
city. Had Napoleon been at its head, 
he would at once have done so : the 
seizure of the jiark of artillery near 
Paris by Murat, under his orders, on 
occasion of the revolt of the Sections 
m October 1795, determined the con- 
test there in favour of the Directory. 
But there was no Napoleon in Spain ; 
and the indecision of the Government, 
by leaving the Guard without orders, 
exposed them to destruction, and lost 
the fairest opportunity that ever oc- 
curred of reinstating, without foreign 
aid, the royal authority. 

64. Two of the six battalions of 
which the Guard was composed were 
on service at the King's palace ; the 
remaining four were in barracks, de- 
tached from each other, in the city. 
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Feanlal oi b«iM sHut up there by the The royal treasory, meanwhile, wae 
troops of Ihe me and militia, they empty, and so low had the credit of 
took the resolution, of their own ao- the Government fallen that no mo in 
cord,of leavim the capital and encamp- Madrid would advance it a real. Pub- 
ing in the nei^bourhood— a resolution lie anxiety was much inci .,1, ~ ' 
whi^h was carried into effect, without this period of suspense, by the intelli- 
tumnlt or opposition, at nightfall on gence that a remment of carabineers 
the 1st July. Meanwhile the most hadrevoltodin Andalusia, that several 
energetic preppations were made by corps of militia had joined it, and 
the municiptmty to meet the crisis that their united foi^ was advancing 
whic^ was approaching, and a fresh into La Mancha, to join the insurgent 
corps, called the ‘^Sacred Battalion,” Guards in the capital, amidst cries of 
was formed of volunteers, consisting “ VivaelEey Assolutol” Meanwhile 
for the most part of the most desperate the opposite forces were in presence of 
and energetic revolutionary chasacters, each o&ier in the neighbourhood of the 
who threatened to be even more for- Eoy%,list camp, and frequent discharges 
midable to their friends than their of muskot-shots from the ontposts at 
enemies. The Government and per- each other kept the public in an agony 
nxanent deputation of the Cortes were of apprehension, from the belief thiii 
in consternation, and fearing alike the the impending conflict had commenc- 
success of either of the extreme parties ed. In effect, a combined movement 
now arrayed against each other, they was soon found to be in preparalaoU ; 
sought only to temporise, and if possi- for early on the morning of the 7th, 
ble effect an accommodation between while it was vet dark, the GHerds 
them. Murillo, who, as captain-geno- broke up iu sUonce and tlic best tn^er, 
ral of New Castile, had the entire com- and advanced rapidly to the capital, 
niand of the military and militia in They effected their entrance, without 
the piovince, was the natural chief difficulty, by a barrier which was not 
upon whom it devolved to make^he^ guarded, and when within the city di- 
against the insurrection. He was dis- vided into three columns. The first 
tracted by opposite feelings and dutie.s, advanced to take possession of the park 
for, in addition to his other appoint- of artillery posted at the gate of St 
ineiits, the King had recently named A^incent, tiie swond to the ruerta del 
him commander of the Guard ; and it Sol, the third to the Place of the Oon- 
was not easy to^say whether* he should stitution. 

attend to his public duties, as the head 66. From the secrecy with which 
of the armed force in the capital, or this movement was ex<u?uted, and^he 
the wdiisperiugs of liis secret inclina- success with which in the first instance 
tions, wMch led him to devote himcitlf it was attended, it w-as evident that it 
to the personal service of the King. was the result of a well-laid desi^ ; 

65. iliego was clear to attack the and if it had been carried through with 
Guards instantly, and in person urged as mUch resolution as it was planned 
that advice on Murillo. “ AV^ho afe with ability, it would in all probabi- 
you ?” asked the general, with on iron- lity have met? tvith success, and might 
ical expression. 1 am,” he replied, have altered the whole course of the 
“the deputy Riego.” “ In that case,” revolution. But one of those pames, 
reidied the general, “you may return so frequent iu nocturnal enterprises, 
to the congress ; you have nothing to seized two of the columns when they 
do here.” Six days passed in fruiuess came in contact with the enemy, and 
liegotiations, in the course of which, caused the whole undertaking to ter- 
however, the Liberals galhed a decided minate in disaster. Tlie coips directed 
advantage ; for the Sacred Battalion, to attack the park eff artilleiy never 
during Qie night of the 8d, got pos- reached its destination. Assayed by 
session of the park of artillery at St a few musket-shots from the Sacred 
Gol, which proved of the utmost im- Battalion as thty approached the gate 
portaace in the contest which eusimd. of St Tincent, they turned about, fied 
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out of tlie towu^ amd dislmded in the 
woodofLaMonda, The eecond column 
was more successful ; it ^ued posses- 
si(m of the Puerta del after a vig- 
orous rosistaiice from a body of cavalry 
stationed there to guard the entrance. 
But instead of moving on to the gen- 
eral pokit of«reiidezvoas in the Place 
of the Constitution, it marched to the 
palnce to rally two battalions of 
the guard stationed there. The third 
reached the Place of the Constitution 
without oppositiou : but there they 
found Munllo, Ballasteros, Riego, and 
Alava, at the head of the militia, and 
two guns. Though met by a brisk'^re, 
both fi»m the troops and the artillery, 
they replied by. a vigorous and well- 
*sustoined discharge of musketry, and 
forced their way into the square, where 
they maintained themselves for some 
time with great resolution. But at 
length, hearing of the rout of the corps 
destined for the attack of the artillery, 
and discouraged by the nou-amval of 
the cOjrps which had gained the Puerta 
del Sot, but gone on instead to the 
palace to obtain the aid of the bat- 
talions in guard there, who were under 
arms ready to succour them, they broke 
their rants and retreated in disorder 
towards the palace, closely followed by 
Ballasteros, who with his guns kept up 
a destructive fire on their ranks. At 
length the whole Guard, with the 
exception of the corps which had dis- 
banded, found itself united in front of 
the palace, but in a state of extremq 
discouragement, and in great conftision. 
There they were speedily assailed by 
ten thousand militia, with a large train 
of artillery, who with loud shouts and 
vehement cries crowded in on ali sides, 
and had already pointed their guns 
from all the adjacent streets on the con- 
fused mass, when the white flag was 
hoisted, and intelligence was received 
that the Guard had surrendered. 

67. This ill-conducted attempt to 
reinstate the Jjpyal authority had the 
usual effect df all such efforts when 
terminating in miscarriage : it utterly 
destroyed it. The 7th July 1822 was 
fatal to the crown in Spain as the 
10th August 1792 had been to that of 
Louis in France. The permanent com- 


mittee of theCortes, whi(^ had beenen- 
tii'ely unconnected with these events, 
immediately took the direction, and ta- 
citly, without opposition, usurped the 
entire powers of Government. Their 
first care was that of the Guards, who 
had laid down their arms without any 
regular capitulation. The committee 
compiled the Eii^ to impose upon the 
four Dattalions which had combated the 
hard condition of a surrender at dis- 
cretion ; the two at the palace, which 
had not fought, were to retire from 
Madrid with their arms, but without 
ammiilition, to distant quarters as- 
signed them, after delivering up the 
murderers of Jjandabura. The two last 
battalions departed in silence, armed 
and downcast; but the four others, 
feweseeing in a surrender at discretion 
only a snare to involve them in de- 
stniction, adopted at the eleventh hour 
the desperate resolution of resistance. 
Determined to sell their lives dearly, 
they opened a general volley on the 
corps of militia which advanced to 
disaim them, and, instantly levelling 
bayonets, charged in close column 
down the street leading to the nearest 
gate of the city. All opposition was 
quickly overthrown, aricl the entire 
colnmn succeeded in forcing its way 
out of the town, closely pursued, how- 
ever, by two squadrons of the regiment 
of Almanz% some companies of militia, 
the Sacred Battalion, and a few guns. 
They sustained great loss during the 
pursuit, which wfis continued until 
niSjlitfall without intermission. A con- 
siuerable body of them scaled the walls 
of the Casa del Campo, a country pa- 
lace of the King, and for some time 
i\isisted the pursuers ; but being des- 
titute of provisions, they were obliged 
to surrender, to the number of 360 
men and 9 officers, at two on the follow- 
ing morning. Such of the remainder as 
were unwouuded e.scaped. The whole 
loa-. of the ^imird in these disastrous 
days was 371*ldlled, 700 wounded, and 
600 prisouetier; and the brilliant corps 
which a few days bofpre seemed to hold 
the destinies of Spain in their hands, 
disappeared for ever from its annals. 
Conducted with more skill, led with 
greater courage, they might, with half 
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the loss, have re-established the mon- Ildefonso, whieh agreed to. San 
archy and averted the French invasion. Mignel, formerly chief of the staff to 

68. The same day which witnessed Riego during ttie revolution in the 
the destruction of the royal guard at island of Leon, was made Minister of 
Madrid, was marked by the suppres- Foreign Affairs, with the lead in the 
sion of the militaiy revolt in the south Cabinet ; Lopez -Baiios, another chief 
of Spain. The Royalist carabineers of the Isle of Leoh, was appoint^ 
and their adherents were attacked in Minister at Wm; and M. Gasco, one 
the neighbourhood of Montoro by Gen- of the most violent members of the 
oral O^Donoghu, at the head of a Opposition in the last Cortes, of the 
greatly supenor body of Constitutional Interior ; M. Benicio Navarro, another 
troops, and completely routed. The depuiy of the same stamp, received the 
fiigitives escaped to the vicinity of poitfmio of Justice : and M. Mariano, 
Qiudad Real, where they wore again Egoa, and Cassay, of the Finances and 
attacked on the 16th, and obliged to the Marine respeotively. The triumph 
surrender. About the same time a of the extreme Liberals was complete ; 
conspiracy of a totally different char- their adherents, and those of the most 
actor was discovered and defeated at determined kind, filled aU the offices 
Cadiz. This had been set on foot by of Government. 

Don Alphonso Gucriera, Don Ramon 70. The first care of the new Cabinet 
Ceruti, and a number of others, the was to make an entire change in the 
chiefs of the ulti-a-revolutionary X)arty royal Jiousehold, and to bani3i, or de- 
in that city, the object of which was jiriveoftheir commands, all the leading 
to depose all the constituted authori- men of the country whose sentiments 
ties, proclaim n republic, and divide were not in accordance with their 6wn. 
among themselves all its places and Murillo, notwithstanding thetdeter- 
ernoluments. The civil and military mined stand ho had made at the head 
authorities in the island of laioii, hav- of the Constitutional troops against the 
ing received intelligence of the plo^ royal guard, was deprived of his offices 
and hanng jmt the garrison and mi- of Cajitain-general and Political Chief 
litia under arms, apprehended the at Madrid, which were bestowed on 
whole conspirators without oxjposition General Copons, a stanch revolutionist; 
on tlie night of the 9th Jujy. Quiroga was made Captain-general of 

69. These repented succc^sses utterly Galicia, and Mina of Catalonia, Th(i 
prostrated the royal authority in Ma- Duke del Infantado, the Marquis las 
drid, and deprived the King of the Amarillas, General Longa, and several 
shadow of respect which had hitherto other noblemen, who, although Lib- 
belonged to him. The violent ijarty, lerals, were known to belong to the 
suppoited by the clubs, the press, and Moderate party, wore piled, some to 
the secret societies, became onmipo- Ceuta, some to theCinaries; and in 
tent. For some clays the King remained the palace an entire change took place, 
shut up in his palace without ministei's; The Duke de Montemart, Mamr d’Uo- 
his former ones had resigned, and flo mo, Count Toreno, and the Duke do 
one in such a crisis was willing to incur Belgide, werfl dismissed ; and the Mar- 
the danger of becoming thoir succes- quis de Santa -Cruz, General Palafox, 
sors. At length the absolute necessity and Count Onate, substituted in their 
of having some government prevailed room. In a word, the extreme party 
over the terrors of ' those ofiered the was everywhere triumphant; the Jaco- 
apj)ointments, and a new ministry was bins of the Revolution, as is Usually the 
appointed, consisting, as might be ex- case when the mala^;^ not checked, 
I»ected in such circumstances, entirely had' supplanted the (Krondista. 

of the leaders of the extreme Liberal 71. It soon appeared what the new 
party. The King, Ivholly powerles^ Government was to be, and whether 
agreed to everything demanded of him^ the J acobins of Spain were to be behind 
X)rovided he were allowed to leave Ma- their predecessors of France in their 
drid, and take up his residence at St thirst for blood. The soldiers of the 
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Guard nrho had been implicated in the 
murder ef Landabura had a^eady been 
condemned to death, but the revolu- 
tionists demanded, tdth loud cries, the 
head of Colonel Gwilfoux, on officer of 
the Guard, and who, although neither 
connected with the death of that man 
nor the revolUof the Guards, os he was 
with the two battaHons which remained 
at the palace, was known to entertain 
decided Boyalist sontimeuts, and as 
such was selected as the object of pop- 
ular indignation. Ho was a«restod 
accordingly at Butrago, when on his 
WAy back to France, of which he was a 
native. When taken, his name ’was 
iiot known, and a falsehood might have 
saved him ; but when asked who he 
was, he at once answered, Gooiffeux, 
first-lieutenant in the Guard. ” .He was 
immediately brought back to Madrid, 
takea before a court-martial, and con- 
< 1 einned to death. His chameter, how- 
<^ver, was generally esteemed, his in- 
nocence known. His coufage on his 
trial p.xcitcd universal admiration ; 
sjinpathy was wannly excited in his 
behalf, and even the revolutionary mu- 
nicipality was preparing a petition in 
his favour. The anarchists feared lest 
their victim should escape ; the clubs, 
the press, the mob in the street, wore 
put m motion, and the innocent victim 
vras led out to death. His courage on 
the scaffold made even his enemies 
blush with shame, and shed a lustre on 
the cause for which he suffered. General 
(?opons, who, as military commanderti 
at Madrid, had confirmed the sentence, 
soon afterwards gave the clearest proof 
of its illegality by declaiing the tribu- 
nal which had tried liim incoiniftitent 
in the case of some other officers charg- 
ed with a similar offence, Vhe were not 
marked out for destruction — a decision 
which excited so gre.at a clamour in 
i-eference to the former trifd, that he 
was obliged to resign his appointment. 

72, Elio was the next victim. This 
distinguished general and intrepid man 
liad been three years in prison, chaiged 
with alleged offences committed when 
in command at Valencia ; but though 
convicted by the revolutionary tribu- 
iial, he had never been executed : so 
flagrant and obvious was the iniquity 


of punishing a militaty commander ibr 
acta done in direct obedienoe to 
orders of Government. The cry for hi$ 
blood, however, was now so vehement 
that he was again brought to trial, not 
on the former charges, but for alkeed 
accession to the riot of 80th May, when 
an attempt, as already mentioned, had 
been made by a Royalist mob.to effect 
his liberation from prison. The ab- 
surdity of charging him with participa- 
tion in that affray, when at the time he 
was a close prisoner, carefully watched 
under military guaid in the citaded, 
made as little impressbn on his ini- 
quitoi^ accusers as did his patriotic 
services and glorious career. Ko small 
difficulty was experiem»d in finding 
rrulitorj" officers who would descend to 
the infamy of becoming his judicial 
murderei*s. The Count d'Almodavar, 
the Captain-general, resigned his office 
to avoid it ; Baron d’ Andflla, appointed 
in his stead, feigned sickness to escape. 
None of the generals or colonels in 
Valencia W'oula sit on the commission ; 
and they were at last obliged to take* 
for its president a lieutenant -colonel, 
named V.alterra. Every effort was made 
to suborn or falsify evidence, but in 
vain. The cannoneers accused of being 
concenicd in the plot for his liberation 
were offered their lives if they would 
declare they had been iiialigatcd by 
Elio; none would consent to live oh 
such terms. An alleged letter was 
produced by the general to his sister, 
avowing his participation in the offence; 
it Vas proved hn had no sister. The 
accused had no counsel, but he de- 
fended himself with courage and spint 
for two hours. Even Valterra long 
libiitatod to sign a conviction wholly 
unsupported by evidence, but the re- 
volutionists w^ero inexorable. The mu- 
mci]>ality threatened to make Valterra 
responsible with his head if he did not 
instantly sign the conviction ; the clubs 
resounded with declamations; a furious 
mob surrounded the court-house; he 
trembled andT' obeyed. Elio was led 
out to the scaffold, erected on a public 
promenade with which he had embel- 
lished Valencia during his government. 
He died with the cou^e which had 
marked his life, firm in his religious 
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and political prmciples> and praying 
for tna forgiveness of Ilia marderera. 

73. Meanwhile, the civil war in the 
northern provineea amzned a more 
regular and ^stexnatic aspect, by the 
solemn installation of a regency atSeo 
d’TJrgel on the 14th September, c<m- 
sisting of the Archbishop of Tarragona 
and^e Baron d’Erolfcs, which ap- 
pointed ministers to all the of&ces of 
state, and professed to administer the 
government of the state in the name 
of Ferdinand VII. dvHng his captivity. 
It soon found itself at the head of an 
imi^ng force : a considerable p^k of 
field artulery had been collecti^ uni- 
forms and arms in great tpiontities 

{ mrchased, officei-s for a^werful army 
lad repaired to the royal standard, and 
twenty thousand men were enrolled 
under their baimers. N o less than four 
hundred and fifty towns and villages in 
the northern provinces had overturned 
the pillar of the constitution. Already, 
on the 23d July, Me^uinenza had been 
caniiMl, and the ^mson, four hundred 
strong, massacred with savage cruelty, 
in revenge for the slaughter at Cervera. 
Lerida and Vich were threatened, and 
the whole of Catalonia, with the ex- 
ception of the fortresses, had fallen into 
the hands of the Koyalists. In Na- 
varre, Qaesada had ^een defeated by 
Lopez-Bafios, whb suirprised his troops 
by a nocturnal attack ; but lie retreated 
to Roncesvalles, where his dispersed 
men rejoined his standard ; reinforce- 
ments poured in from Biscay, and .he 
was soon in a situation to resume the 
ofi'ensive, and establish himself in a 
fortified camp at Irati, w^here he main- 
tained himself during the whole 'jp- 
niainder of the campaign. The regency 
issued proclamations in the name of 
the King, in w'hich they declared null 
all his acts since he had been con- 
strained to accept the Constitution of 
1312, called on tho troops to abandon 
the standard of treason, and engaged 
to establish a constitutional monarchy 
based on the ancient laws and customs 
of the State.* 

* Tbe proclamation of the Baron d’Erolles 
boro : ** We, too, wish for a constitution, a 
fixed law to govern the State ; trat we do not 
wish it to serve as a pretext for licence, or to 


74. ^The Govemment at Madrid was 
aeriously alamed at these successes of 
the Royalists in the north ; the estab- 
lishment of a re^lar government in 
the name of the Ring at Seo d’Urgel, 
in particular, struck them with con- 
sternation. They acted with vigour 
to make head against the danger. 
Mina, appointed captain - general of 
the seventh militaTy division, which 
comprehended the whole of Catalonia 
and part of Arragon, repaired to his 
jK)st in the beginning of September, 
and having drawn together a consider- 
able. force at Lerida, advanced towards 
Cervera on the 7th September, It was 
high time he should do so, for theXJon- 
stitutional forces had recently before 
been defeated in an attempt upon Seo 
d’UrgeT by tho Baron d'Erolles, and 
driven back with grSat loss into Lerida. 
The Tmppist, who had received orders 
to penetrate into Navarre in order to 
effect a junction with Quesada, ajftei 
sustaining a severe check on the 19tn 
from Zarco del Valle, had succeeded in 
rallying his troops in the mountains, 
and joined Quesada on the 23d. Their 
united force defeated a division of the 
enemy at Benavarre, commanded by 
Tabiienca, who was shot in cold blood. 
From thence they proceeded against 
Jaca, an important fortress on the 
frontier commanding one of tho chief 
passes into France ; but they failed in 
the attempt, and retired to the moun- 
tains. 

* 76. These alternate victories and 

defeats, in which success was nearly 
equally balanced between the contend - 
ing parties, and cruelty was unhappilj^ 
practised alike by both, determine no- 
thing. The of Mina, howevei , 

speedily altered the face of affairs, and, 
combined with the destruction of tho 
take crime for its oily. Alter the example of 
their oncestorR, the peox>l6, legally ageemhkd, 
shaU enact laws adapted to their manneis 
and to the times iu which they live. The 
Spanish name shall recover its ancient glory, 
and wo shall live, not the' vile slaves of fac- 
tious anarchists, but subject, to the hEws 
which we ourselves slmll have established. 
The King, the father of his people, will swear 
as formerly to the inaintenance of our liber- 
ties and privileges, and we shall thus have 
liim legally bound by his oath.**— PwehwiKi- 
tioa of Barnn d'ErolkSt ISth August 1822; 
Ann. Beg. 1822, p. 249. 
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royal j^rd at Madrid, and the general 
estabhdment of the most violent re- 
volutionary authorities in all parts of 
the country where the Soyalists were 
not in force, caused the balance to in- 
cline decisively to the Liberal, ^ide. He 
first laid siege to Castelfollit, a consi- 
derable town on the river Bregas, which 
he took after a siege of six days. Five 
hundred of the garrison escaped before 
the assault ; the rest were put to the 
sword after having surrendered. The 
town was sacked, burned, and totally 
destroyed. This was done, although 
Mina himself, in a proclamation ofter 
the assault, said, “ The defence had 
b(»en long, firm, and obstinate ; the 
gan-ison had performed prodigies of 
valour, and acts of heroism equal to 
the most noble which history "has re- 
corded.” This frightful massacre dif- 
fused the utmost consternation in Cata- 
lonia, which was not a little increased 
by a proclamation issued immediately 
after, in which Mina threatened the 
same fate to all who should still rcssist 
the Liberal forces, offering a free par- 
don to such as should desert with their 
arms before the 20th of November.* 

* ‘^1. Evetytown or village which shall yield 
to a band of rebels, amouiitmc in number to 
less than one-third of its population, shall be 
sacked and burnt. 

“ 2. Every town or village which shall sur- 
render to a band of rebels, greater in number 
than one-third of the inhabitants, and the 
gri'ater part of which inhabitants shall join 
the insurgents, shall also lie sacked and burnt. 

“ 3. Every town or village which shall fur-i 
iJish succour or the means of subsistence to 
rebels of any kind, who do not present them- 
selves in a force equal to a third of the in- 
habitants, shall pay n contribution of one 
thousand Catalonian livres, and the members 
of the municipality shall be shot. 

“ 4. Every detached house in the country 
or in any town or village, which may be aban- 
doned on the approach oi the Constitutional 
troops, shall be sacked, pulled down, or burnt 
6. The municipal councillors, m^strates, 
and cur^s, who shall, being witldn three hours’ 
inan^.h of my headquartera, neglect to send 
me daily imormation of the movements of 
the rebels, shall be subjected to a pecuniary 
contribution; and if serious disadvantage 
shall arise from the neglect of this duty, they 
shall be shot. 

“ 6. Every soldier ftom the rebel ranks 
who shall present himself before me, or one 
<»f my generals of division, before 20th No- 
vember next, shall be pardoned. 

“MmA.” 

'—Annual Register ^ 1822, p. 251. 


The cruel resolution ta put all to the 
sword who were found m arms con- 
tending against the liberal forces, was 
too faiQifully executed. All, whetlier 
monks, priests, peasants, or soldiers, 
were shot in cold blood, after having 
surrendered. 

76. Upon receiving intelligence of 
the fall of OastelfolUt, the Baron 
d’EroUes hastened to unite himself to 
the remains of the garrison, with five 
thousand men whom he had collected 
in the mountains. Mina advanced to 
meet him : tlie opposite forces came in 
contact between Tora and Sanchagn, 
and the Royalists were surprised and 
totally defeated. From thence Mina 
advanced to Balaguer, and its garrison, 
one thousand strong, fearing the fate 
of that of Castelfollit, ev’acuated tlve 
place, and withdrew to tlie mountains 
on his approach. Quesado, a few days 
before, had been worsted in an encoun- 
ter with Espinoza in Navarre, his corps, 
three thousandfive hundred strong, (lis- 
persed in the mountains, and he him- 
self obliged to take refuge in Bayonne. 
In Old Castile the curate Merino had 
about the same time been defeated, and 
liis band dispersed near Lcnna. The 
Royalist cause seemed everywhere des- 
perate, and the regency at Urgel, des- 
^lairing of bein^ able to maintain their 
ground iii^ Spaid; had evacuated tliat 
town, and*' taken refuge in Puyeerda, 
close to the French frontier. The 
Trappist, after vainly endeavouring to 
mske head against greatly superior 
forces, now concentrated against him 
in CMalonia, had been obliged also to 
take refuge w'ithin the Frenmi frontier, 
a^d had repaired to Toulouse, where 
he was the object of almost supersti- 
tious veneration and dread ; and the 
Baron d’Erolles himself, closely fol- 
lowed by Mina, was obliged to accept 
battle from his indefatigable pursuer, 
and being defeated, and his corps dlki- 
persed, had also found an asylum with- 
in the friendly lines of France. The 
sole strongholds now remaining to the 
Royalists in the north of Spain, in the 
end of November, were tne forts of 
Urgel and Mequinenza, which were 
immediately invested by Mina; and 
although the guerilla contest still con- 
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tinned in the mountains, everything 
like regular warfare was at an end 
throughout the Peninsula. 

77. These decisive successes on the 
jiart of the Spanish revolutionists de- 
monstrated the immense advantages 
they possessed from the command of 
the Government, the army, the trea- 
sury, and the fortified places, and ren- 
dered it more than doubtful whether, 
with all the support which the rural 
population coula give it, the Royalist 
cause would ever be able, without ex- 
ternal aid, to prevaiL Experience had 
now sufficiently proven, that however 
individually brave, ardent, and inde- 
fatigable the detached corps of the 
Royalists might bo, and however pro- 
longed and harassing the warfare they 
mi^it maintain in the mountains, they 
could not venture beyond their shelter 
without incurring tlie most imminent 
liazai'd of defeat. It was impossible 
to expect that* a confused and un- 
disciplined band of priests, monks, 
(tures, peasants, hidalgos, and smug- 
glers, hastily assembled together, m 
general without artilleiy, always with- 
out magazines or stores, could make 
head against regular armies issuing out 
of fortresses amply supplied with both, 
and conducted by generals trained in 


the campai^ of 'Wellington. Im- 
mense was the impression which these 
successes produced on both sides of 
the Pyrenee^i There was no end to 
the exultation of the Liberals, in most 
of the French and Spanish towns, at 
victories*which appeared to promise a 
lasting triumph to theii’cCause. Great 
as they had been, they were magnified 
tenfold by the enthusiasm of the Libe- 
rals in the press of both countries ; it 
was. hard to say 'whether the decla- 
mations of their adlierents in the Span- 
ish Cortes or the French Chamber of 
Dephties were the most violent. On 
the bther hand, the Royalists in both 
countiies were proportionally depress- 
ed. A ghastly crowd of five or six 
thousand fugitives from the northern 
provinci^s had burst through the passes 
of the Pyrenees, and-^escaptjd the sword 
of their pursuers only by the protec- 
tion of a nominally neutral but really 
friendly territory. They were starv- 
ing, disarm^Jd, naked, and destitute dfl 
everything, and spread, wherever they 
went, the most heartrending accounts ♦ 
of their sufterings. They had lost all 
in the contest for their religion and 
{heir King — all but the romeinbrance 
of their wrongs and the resolution to 
avenge them. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


CONOHESS OFATSROHA— FRENCU invasion of SPAIN— death of LOTUS XVIIT. 


1. These events made the deepest 
impression upon the Government and 
the whole Royalist ])arty in France. 
The exultation of the Liberals in Paris, 
aiift the open lo Pamis sung daily in 
the journals, filled them with dismay. 
The conviction was dai^y becoming 
stronger among all reflecting men, 
that however calamitous the progress 
of the revolution had been to Spain, 
and however much it threatened the. 
cause of order and monarchy in hoth^ 


countrie*s, it could not be put down 
without foreign interference, and that 
the Royalists, in combating it, would 
only min themselves and their coun- 
try, Hut eftect nothing against the 
organised fowes of their enemies. 
The quofetion was one of life or death 
to the French monarcliy ; for how w’as 
royalty to exist at Paris it cast down 
at Madrid ? The necessity of the case 
cannot be belter stated than in the 
words of a celebrated and eloquent but 
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candid historian of tho Liberal school, throne, threw iiito the shade the Char. 
** Whatever,” says Lamartine, ** may ter of Louis 2!VIU. and the muted 
have been the feults of the Qovem- constitution of Great Britain. Revo- 
ment of the Restoration a> that noriod, liitionary France blushed for its timi- 
it is impossible for an impartial histo- dity in the career of innovation in 
riaix to di^ise the exti-enie danger presence of a nation which, like the 
acai^ which Louis XVIll.'' and ms Spanish, had achieved, at the first 
Minister had to guard themselves step, the realisation of all the visions 
irom the revolutions in the adjoining of the philosophy of 1780 ; which had 
countries of Spain, Portugal, Naples, established freedom of worship in the 
and Piedmont, from which the conta- realm of the Inquisition, vindicated 
gion of military revolutions and secret the land from the priesthood in a state 
^cieties had spread into the armies, of monastic supremacy, and dethroned 
the last support of thrones.’ It was kings in a nation where absolute roy- 
not the cause of the French Bourbons alty was a dogma,, and kings a faith, 
which tottered, it was that of all langs Every audacious step of the revolution 
and tf all thrones. Even more, it was at Madrid was applauded, and pro- 
the cause of all the ancieut institutions, posed to the imitation of the French 
which were sapped in all the south army. Tlie most vehement speeches 
Europe % the new ideas and instifcu- of the orators in the Cortes, the most 
tions. The north itself — Germany, violent artichjs in the revolutionaiy 
Prussia, Russia— felt themselves poue- journals, wero reprinted and etigerly 
trated in thch* inmost veins by that read in France ; the insurrection, the 
passion for a renewal of things, that anarchy of the Spanish revolution, 
pouring of youthful hlooi into the w’ere the subjectofoiithuaiasm in Paris; 
institutions, that participation of the every triumph of the anarchists at 
^ople in the govenitnent, wliich is Madrid over the throne or the clergy 
the soul of modern times. Entire na- was publicly celebrated as a triumph 
tions, which Jiad slept for centuries in by tne French revolutionists. Spain 
their fetters, gave symptoms of rctuni- was on the verj^e of a republic ; and a 
ing life, and even on the confines of republic proclaimed on the' other side 
hoisted the signal of the resurrec- of the Pyreni^(?s could not fail to over- 
tion of nations. Alb was the work of turn the Bpui bons in Fran ce. Europe 
seven years of peace, and of the free- was slipping from beneath the mou- 
dom of thought in France. archies ; all felt it, and most of all the 

2. The Bourbons had given free- revolutionists of I*aris. Was it pos- 
dom to the press and to the tiibune in sible that the Bourbons and their pav- 
their country ; and that liberty of tisans should alone not perceive it ? 
thought, re-echoed from Paris and 'V^ar w’as declared between their ene- 
ljOU(E)n in Spain, Italy, and Greece, mies and themselves ; the field of bat- 
liad occasioned the explosion of the tls was Spain : it was jihertf they must 
revolutionary elements which had b(!en conquer or die. "Who can blame them 
accumulating for centuries in tlie a.,pi- for ha\ing not consented to die ?” 
tals of those countries. 'By a» natural 3. But while the considerations here 
rebound, these revolutions — ^restrained so eloquently set forth demonstrate the 
at Naples and Turin, fermenting and absolute necessity of French interven- 
combatioginGreco-Moldaviaand Wal- tion in Bpain, and vindicate the steps 
lachia, triumphant and exasperated in they took accordingly, there were m^y 
Spain — ^reacted with terrible efi^lct on reasons, equally cogent and well-found- 
the ptesi^ the tribune, the youth, and ed, which caused a ve^ different view 
the army of France. The Constitution to be taken of the subject; in Great Bri- 
proclaimed at Cadiz, which left only tain. The first of the# was the gen- 
the shadow of royalty, which surpassed eral, it may be said invariable, sym- 
^d emocracy the constitution of 1791 pathy of the English with any other 
S^rance, and which was nothing in people struggling for freedom, and Bieir 
reali^ hnt a republic masked by a f constant conviction that the cause of 
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ujsurrection id tliat of jndtioe, ivkdom, ^Ebigllvli general led in pnriidt ; the 
and ultimate happiness. Tld$ is not a last time the Shigli^ Hag hai. nmved 
more passing conviction on the part of in Eonoesvalles was when they were 
the innabitaats of this countiy— it is preparing to «atiy a war of retaliation 
their firm and settled belief at all into the heart or 3^nce, To think 
timeS) and in all places, and tinder aU of all this being reversed ; of a hun- 
cirtnmstances. No axnotint of o^e- died tholUuuid hrench retracing their 
rience of rain in other states, or suffer- steps as conquerors through those de- 
Ing in their own, from the effect of such files where Hiey had so lately fled 
convulsions, is able to lessen their sym- before a hundred thousand English, 
pathy for the persons engaged in them, Spaniards, and Portuguese, was insup- 
or shake their oelief in their ultimately portable. Most of ^ did it appear 
bi-neficial consequencsea. Justly proud so,, when the invading host was now 
cif their own freedom, and trying to thought to be arrayed in the cause of 
its effects the chief part of the gran- d^ots against the liberties of man- 
deur and prosperity which this coun- kina, and the defensive bands of the 
try has attained, they constantly think Spanish were united in the great <iause 
that if other nations could win for ot civil freedom and national inde- 
themselves similar institutions, they j|pndeiicc. 

would" attain to an equal degree of fell- 5. Add to this another considei;atmn, 
city They never can be brought, cen- not so obvious to the general feelings 
erally speaking, to believe that there of the multitude, influencsed by pi’^ent 
is an essential dill’crence in race, phy- impressions, but perhaps still more co- 
sical circmnstances, and degree of gent with ^ the tar-seeing statesjuan, 
civilisation, and tliat the form of ffov- guided by ultimate results. Engbtod 
emment which is most beneficial to had repeatedly, daring the coarse of 
one t»eople in one situation is utterly the eighteenth century, been brought 
ruinous to another people in another, to the brink of ruin by the superionty 
Their sympathy is always with the, of the French and Spanish fleets, taken 
rebels ; their wishes, in the outset at together, to her owm : the admfrable 
least, for the insi^ents and against skill of her admirals, the heroic re®o- 
the government. T^is was the ease in lution of her seamen, had alone enabled 
1789, when nearly all clasJtes in Great her to make head against the odds. 
Britain were carried away by the de- The fiital error committed by the To- 
oeitful dawn of the French Be volution, ries, in tlic days of Marlborough, in 
and Mr Pitt himself hailed it with allowing the Spanish crown to remain 
rapture ; and the same disposition led on the head of a Bourbon prince, had 
thein, with a few exceptions of reflect- abecome apjmrent to all reflecting men : 
ing men, to augur well of the Spanish it was equalled only by the error of 
revolutioii. and to sympathise w'armly the Whigs, in the days m Wellington, 
with its fi^iiies, in doing their utmost to allow it to 

4. In addition to this, there was an- remain on tlie head of a brother of 
other circumstance, strongly rooted fli Napoleon. The “ family compact” in 
the national feelings, which rendered either case ifiight prove fatal to the 
the thoughts of any French interven- independence of Great Britain. Such 
tion in Spain peculiarly obnoxious to a compact was in an especial manner 
every person actuated by patriotic dis- to be dreaded, if it became an alliance 
positions in Great Britain. Spain had of feeling and interest, not less than 
been the battle-field of England and bloo(f and oabinets; and a Bourbon 
France during the late war ; it had been king, restored to his tlirone by the 
tlie theatre ^ Wellington's triumphs armsnf a Bourbon prince, was thrown 
— the most ^orious victories her arms into a close alliance with our hereiiitaiy 
liad ever gained. Tlie last time the enemiesby identity of cause and neccs- 
French ensigns had been seen in the sity of situation, not less than family 
Pyrenees was when they were ratiring connection and the danger of comibon 
before the triumphant host which the 
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6. Tlieae oon^Memticms must ew wew flo great ^ alme£^ to exceed 

be entitled to lespeet, for ,%y were ^lief. ^ey were stated by Lord Pat- 
founded on the generous feelings, a sin- merston, in his place in Parliament, at 
cere, though perhaps mistaken zeal for £150,000,000 between 1620 and 1850 ; 
the happ^ess of mankind, an^ a just and a considerable x>urt of thiaani- 
appreciation of opr political siittation, mense sum had been advanced before 
and the dangers ^ich mfght ulti- the end of 1822. Payment of the in^ 
mately come to threaten our indepen-* terest even of those vast loans was 
dence. Hut in addition to this there thought, and not without reason, to be 
were others less entitled to resjMito!:, entirely dependent on support being 
because based entirely on selfish de- given the revolntionaiy goverments in 
sires, but not on that account the less the Peninsula and South America. It 
likely to guide the opinions and fq|fm \^as vrell known that the independence 
the wishes of a powerful pbrtion of of the revolted colonies had been main- 
society. Influenced partly by ^heir ly secured by the insurrection of the 
constant sympathy with revolutionaiy army assembled in the island of Leon, 
effoiis, and partly by the thirst for which had also overturned the mon- 
tJie extravagant gains offered for loans arcliy -of Spain ; and it w'as expected, 
by the rulers of revolutionary 8tat(^ with reason, that the utmost exertions 
tlie c^italists of England haa» larg^y would be made by the royal jgovern- 
embafked in adventures connected ment, if once restored, to regain tlieir 
with the independence of South Amo- sway over regions with which so lucra- 
rica. , The idea of “healthy young tive a commerce was wound up, and 
republics” arising in those immense from wiiich so large a mrt of the royal 
regions, and equaUiiig those of North revenues was derived. Great fears 
America in rapidity of erow^th and ex- w-cre entertained, which were after- 
tent of consumption of our manufac- wards amply justified by tlm event, 
tures, influenced some; the piuspect that the King, if restored to uni-estrict- 
of seven, eight, and nine jicr cent, of- ed authoiity, would not recognise tlie 
fered for ]oan.s, and for a few years loans contracted by the Cortes, nearly 
regularly paid, attracted others; the the whole of which had been supplied 
idea of the cau.se of liberty and inde- from London. Influenced by these 
pendence spreading over the ivhole of consideratipiis, the large and pow’erfiil 
the New World carried aw\ay a still body of English capitalists implicated 
greater multitude. No one doubted in these aclvancea, made the greatest 
that these young republics, which hud efforts, by means of the press, public, 
been mainly rescued from the colonial meetings, and detached publications, 
oppression of Spain by the sympathis- ‘ to keep alive* the enthusiasm in regal’d 
iug arms of England, and the valour to Spanish friuidom and South Ameri- 
of Wellington’s disbambnl veterans, can mdeperulence ; and with such sue- 
would speedily become powerful states, '’ess were tlieir efforts attAded, that 
in dose alliance, political and com the people of England ■wore kept almost 
Inercial, with Great Britain, paying entirely in the dark as to the real 
with regularity and thalikfulnoss the nature and ultimate results of the 
ample interest due upon their debts, contest id both hemisjiheres, and the 
consuming an immense and daily in- enthusiasm in their favour was all but 
creasing amount of our manufactures, universal. 

and enriching in return llie {ortunaie 8. A feeling so general, and snp- 
shai'eholders of the mining chmpanie.s porbd by so many heart -stirring re- 
that were daily springing up, witli a collections and warm anticipations, 
large share of tne riches of Mexico and could not faii, in a coui)^ enjoriiig 
Peru. tlie popular form of government which 

7. The sums expended by the cain- England did, to communicate itself to 
talists of Great Britain in advances to the House of Commons ; and so power- 
the revolutionary governments of the ful was the current, that it is probable 
Peninsula and the^ revolted colonies no ministry could have been strong 
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inongh to ^tiiatatid i%. But in addi* liahmimt of South Ametidau ^ 

4nou to thiB, there ivere iaa&y^cltcum«l ^dexice. % $teady supporter of 
stances at that period which waiddred^ ton dtalbg the War, idea of we 
any resistance to the popular wishes in work be achieved bring undone, 
this, respect iniposaible. The Minis- and ^p^ch infLoence re-esMlished in 
tiy, whirii had narrowly escaped shi]^ the f^nii^ula, was uttwly abhorrent 
wreck on the question of the Queens to his nijhnd ; a j^litician influenced 
trial, was only beginning to recover its father ..by feeling an^ anmulse than 
popularity, and the King, who had so r^aspning and reflection, hb did not 
Jong laboured under the load of public seb:th«(l the cause hq was now so anxi- 
disUke, had for the first time recently ous to? Support in Spain was precisely 
. experienced, in Dublin and Edinburgh, the s^e as that which he had formerly 
the intoxication of popular applausl. so^ei^^cally combated in France. 
It was not the time to check these Fihal{y,1le wss ambitious, and a great 
favourable dispositions, by running career ky open before him ; he was 
counter to the national wishes on a the man of the people, and they had 
gi eat question of foreign policy. Add placed him in power ; he wasothe 
to this, that the Cabinet itself was champion of England, and his present 
divided on the subject', and a consider- guiatness, as well as future renown, 
able portion, proljably a majority, were was wound up with the malnt^ttpce 
in (lined to go along with the popular of its interests and $he furthenu^ of 
views regiirding it. Mr Canning, in its desires. 

particular, who, on Lord Londonderry^ ’s 10. When views so utterly opporit© 
death, had exchanged the office of were entertained on a great question 
Governor-General of I iidia, to wliich he of European politics, upon whicn it Was 
had been appointed, for the still more indispensable that a decision should be 
important one of Foreign Secretary, imm^iatelyadopted by the states most 
was an ardent supi)orter of these immediately interested, and by whose 
views. , amity the peace of the world had hither- 

9. He was actuated in this (dike by to been preserved, it was not suipris- 
aciitiment, ambition, and ncces.sity. ing that the other powers should nave 
His fediugs had originally led him to become anxious for the result, and 
take part with the Whigs,; and al- eagerly sought after every means of 
though on his entrance into public life avoiding the dreaded rupture. If Eng- 
lio, by the advice of their leaders, as land and France carn^ to blows on the 
nlroudy mentioned, had joined Mr Pitt, Spanish question, it was obvious to all 
and bcjcame one of the most ardent that a desperate European strife, pos- 
opporients of tlie French Kevolution, wbly equalling the last in duration and 
yet it was its excesses, not its original blood, would be the result. For al- 
principles, which lie cond(3nmed. His though the military strength of France, 
first inclinUtious never deserted him backed by that of the ^Northern pow- 
through life. The steady supporter ers, was obviously far greater than that 
of Catholic emancipation, ho had also of Spain supported by Great Britain 
wannly embraced the new vi(‘ws in and Portugal, 'yet who could say how 
regard to freedom of trade which were long this would last, and how soon 
then beginning, not only to prevail in an outbreak at Paris might overturn 
Parliament, but to influence Govern- the Government there, and array the 
niciit. During his keen contest for strength of France on the side of revo- 
Liverpool, he had been tlirown much lution? throne of Louis XVIII. 
among, and been on the most intimate rested on a volcano ; any day an erup- 
terms with, Jjje leading merchants of tion of the fires smouldering beneath 
tliat city, aM become acquainted with tlie surface might blow it into the air ; 
all their sanguine expectations as to and if such a catastrophe should occur, 
the immense benefits wliich would what security was there either for the 
accrue to this country from the estab- independence of other nations, or the 
VOL. II, R 
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abili^'of lowers to with« 

stand t]»Q adiranees of xovoktion sap- 
ported by the ooited strength of France 
and England I These considerations 
were so obvions, that they forced them- 
selves cm every mind; and in order to 
avert the danger* a coi^es^ was re- 
solved on, andTBRONA &ed on as the 
place of Its assemblage. 

11. It was originally intended that 
IiOrd Londondeny, then Foreign Min- 
ister* should himself have proceeded to 
this important Congress ; but his to- 
happy death rendered this impossible* 
and the Di(ke of Wellington wa^ ap- 
pdnted to go in his stead. It was 
tho%ht with justice that Ei^land, in 
an assembly where the leading object 
of deliberation would be the French 
intervention in S^n* could not be so 
appropriatelv or ^ciently represented 
as by the illustrious warrior who had 
effected its liberation from tbe thral- 
dom of N apoleon. He wa^ acconi pan- 
ied by Lord Strangford* the English am- 
bassador at Constantinople, the nresent 
Marquess of Londonderry, ana Lord 
Bur^erah. France was represented 
by her Foreign Ministers, M. de Mont- 
morency* M. dc la Ferronnay, who was 
highly esteemed by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, at whose court he was ambassa- 
dor, and M. de Chateaubriand, who 
was admired by all the world, and 
who, at his own request* had left the 
situation of ambassador at London to 
share in the excitement and delibera- 
tion of the Congress. From his knot’s! 
semi-liberal opinions, as well as his 
great reputation, he was selected to 
be in some degree a check on M. de 
Montmorency, who was the re)j>resen- 
tative of the extreme Boyaliets in 
Fi'ance, and might, it was feared, 
unnecessarily precipitate hostilities. 
The Emperor Alexander was there in 
person, accompanied by I^esselrode, 
M, de Takicheff, M de StrogonofF, his 
ambassadors at Vienna and Constan- 
tinople, and Count Pozzo di Borgo. 
Capo d’lstria, on account of his known 
interest in the Greek insurrection, was 
absent Mettemich, who soon became 
the soul of the negotiations, was there 
on the part of Austria, with Count Leb- 
zeltem, the ambassador at St Peters- 


burg ; and Prussia was by 

its veteran diplotnatxsls, l^cv Hatu 
^deaberg and Ckmnt Bernst^ifll 
ence was at hrst thought of >ss the 
place of meeting ; bnt :at the request 
of the Emperor Alexander it was ex* 
changed for Verona, on account of 
the latter city being a sorfc of midway 
station between Spain and Greece, tlm 
two countries which it was fores^ 
would principally occupy the attention 
of the Congress. 

12. Verona, a city celebrated alike in 
ancient and modern timei^ is situated 
at the foot of the Alps, at the place 
where the Adige, after forcing its way 
through the defile of Chiusa, immor- 
talised by Danfe, first emerges into 
the smiling plain of Lombardy. It is 
chiefly known to travellers from its no- 
ble amphitheatre, second only to the 
Coliseum in solidity and grandeur, and 
the interior of which is still as perfect 
as when it was flUed with the admiring 
subjects of the Roman emperors. Its 
situation, at the entrance of the great 
defile which leads from Germany into 
Italy, has rendered it the scene since 
that time of many memorable events, 
when rival generals contended for the 
mastery of the Empire, and the Gothic 
hordes descended from the north to 
slake their thirst for spoil with the 
riches of the fairest iiait of Europe. 
The gredi contest between Otho and 
VitelBus, wliich Tacitus has immor- 
talised, was decided under its walls; 
the hordes of Alaric, the legions of 
Thcodoric, defiled through its gates; 
and it was from thence that Napoleon 
set out at the head of the tedoubtable 
grenadiers who decided tbe terrible 
^itrife between France and Austria on 
the dykes of Areola. N or is the charm 
of imagination wanting to complete the 
interest of these historic recollections ; 
for it contains the tomb of Juliet, and 
has been immortalised by the genius 
of Shakespeare.* The modern city 
presents an interesting assembls^e of 
the relics of ancient and modem times ; » 
for if the stately remains of its amphl- 

♦ See “ The Tomb in Verona,” a fragment, 
but one of the most interesUng of the many 
intereating monuments of Sir £. B. Lyitou's 
genius. 
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theatre csacry us’btek to the days of the the lerflliaDt dream oft^her life had al* 
Homan emperors, its fortified bridges, ^ , ready passed avay, and the iridoar 6i 
coricmB arcmes, and castellated towers, K^oleon had sunk into the< obscure 
remind ns not less forcibly of the times wim of her own chamberlain. The 
of Gothic strife; while its spacious of Saidinia, witih the pTincessea 

squares, elegant piazzas, and decorated her dat^ters* the princesses of Ttuh 
theatres, bespeak the riches and luxury cany, Moilena, and several of the Ger- 
which have grown up with the peace man powers, embellished the saloons 
of modem society. by their beauty, or adorned them by 

13. Before goin|f to Verona, M. de their charms. Kever had any town 
Montmorency repaired toYienna^ where in Italy exhibited such a combination 
he had severm confidential interviews of eveiything that could distract the 
with M. de Mettemich. Their viewii th^ights of me diplomatists, or dazzle 
were entirely in unison ; and as it was the eyes of the multitude. The priu- 
anticipated that the intentions of the cipel actors and actresses from Pans 
Cabinet of Berlin would be mainly in- and Vienna had arrived, and added by 
ilnencedby those of the Emperor Alex- their talents to the general enchfiitt- 
under, who was known to have the ment; splendid balls succeeded each 
utmost dread of the military revolts of other in rapid snceession, intermingled 
Southern Europe, it was with reason with coitcerts, in which the genm of 
expected that the resolutions of the Bossini shone forth %^ith the highest 
assembled powers would be all but lustre. In the midst of all this mmp 
unanimous. England, indeed, it was and splendour, the business of diplo- 
well known, would be strongly opposed macy proceeded abreast of tbat^ of 
to any armed intervention of ^ance amusement; the ambassadors were^'as 
in the Peninsula ; but, oppressed as much occupied as the chamberhiins ; 
she was with debt, and absorbed in and a hidden but most formidable 
pacific objects, it was not anticipated power — that of the Jesuits, and the 
that she would draw the sword in its, extreme religious party — carried on a 
behalf^ in opposition to the declared series of intrigues destined to produce 
resolution oi all the great poweia on the most important results. 

the Continent; and the extreme divi- 15. The first matter brought under 
sion of opinion in Spain and Portugal the consideration of the Congress was 
themselves, on the subject of the revo- the insurrection in Greece, and the 
lution, encouraged the hope that their complicated relations of Russia and the 
governments would fall to the ground Porte ; but they must be reserved for 
of themselves, without the necessity a subsequent chaj^or, when that im- 
of mihtary operations. Yet, notwitli- partant subject will be fully discussed, 
standing the favourable oircumstances The state of Piedmont next came under 
which augured so well for vigorous discussion, and as it presented much 
measures, the Cabinet of Louis ^ III. fewer difficulties, it was soon adjusted, 
was much divided on the subject. The Tlie King of Sardinia declared that the 
King himself, with M. de ‘Villele, his^ time had now arrived when the state 
Prime Ministw, strongly inclined to a of his dominions was so satisfactory 
pacific policy, and deprecated war as a that he could dispense with the pe- 
iast resource be avoided us long as sence and protection of the auxiliary 
possible. Austrian force. The Allied sovereigns 

14. Verona exhibited, when the Con- acceded to his request for its removal, 
greas opened within itswalls, even more and a treaty was in consequence con- 
than the usual union of rank, genius, eluded, by which it was stipulated that 
celebrity, and beauty, whfch are usn- the Austrian troops should begin to 
ally attracted by such assemblages, evacuate his territories on the 31st 
The Empuss of Austria was present, December, and that tlie evacuation 
the ex-EmpressMarie-Louise was there, should be completed by the delivery of 
and enjoyed the happiness of being the fortress of Alessanaria on the 30th 
again united to her august family ; but September 1823. By a separate con- 
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vention, conclu^tMl at the same time, 
it was a^ed that the axixili^y Aus- 
trian force which occupic<l Naples and 
Sicily, and which was supported en- 
tirely at the cost of their mliabitants, 
should he reduced by devonteen thou- 
sand men. ^ 

16. A strenuous and most praise- 
worthy attempt was made by the Duke 
of Wellington, under Mr Canning’s in- 
structions, to procure some resolution 
from the Allied powers against the 
slave- trade. He stated, in his note on 
this subject, that of the eight powers 
who, in 1815, had signed a declar^^tion ^ 
against that atrocious traffic, and ex- 
prefeed a desire to ** put a period to a 
scourge which had so long desolated 
Africa, disjjraced Europe, and afflicted 
humanity, seven had passed laws with 
the design of prohjibitin^ their subjects 
entirely from engaging in it ; but Por- 
tugal and Brazil continued to carry 
I't on to an unprecedented extent. To 
such a length was this trade\owh)Ushed, 
that ^luring seven months of the year 
1821 above 38,000 human beings had 
been torn from the coast of Africa, and 
thrown into hopeless and irrcmediahlo 
slavery; and from the month of July 
1820 to that of October 1821, no less 
than 332 ve.ssels had entered the rivers 
of Africa, to the north of the eemator, 
to buy slaves, each of which <-oula cany 
500 or 600 slaves, which would, if they 
W'ere all filled, imply a transportation 
of nearly 200, 000 human beings. Great 
part of this detestable traffic was stated 
to be carried on under the French flag. 
Notwithstanding these appalling facts, 
which could neither be denied nor 
controverted, the resistance on the 
part of the French Goveniment to any 
decisive measure which might exclude* 
them from a sliaro of this lucrative 
commerce was so great, that all that 
Great Britain could obtain from tlie 
Congress was a vague declaration from 
the five great powers, “that they have 
never ceased, and will never cease, to 
l egaixl the slave-trade as a traffic which 
has too long desolated Africa, disgraced 
Europe, and afflicted humanity ; and 
that they are ready, by all means in 
tbeir power, to concur in all measures 
which may insure and accelerate the 


entire and final abolition of that com- 
merce.” 

17. Another subject was brought 
under the notice of the Conjgress by 
Great Britain, upon which the views 
of its Cabinet and of that of the Tuile- 
ries were still more at variance, and 
w'hich presaged great and lasting 
changes in both hemispheres. This 
was the all-important one of South 
American Independence. Tine Duke 
of Wellington presented a note to the 
Oongresa, in which it was stated, “ Tlie 
connection subsisting between the sub- 
jects of his Britannic Majesty and the 
other parts of the globe has for long 
rendered it necessary for him to recog- 
nise the existence de facto of govern- ‘ 
ments formed in different places, so 
fai as was necessary to conclude trea- 
ties with them ; the relaxation of the 
authority of Spain in lier colonies in 
South America has given rise to a host 
of pirnte^ and adventurei*s— mn insup- 
portable evil, which it is impossible 
for England to extirjiate without the 
aid of the local authorities which occupy 
the adjacent coasts and harbours ; and 
the necessity of this co-operation can- 
not but lead to the recognition de facto 
of a number of governments of their 
own creation.” Veiled under a de- 
sire to siiDjaus.*? the undoubted evil of 
piracy, this was an aticmiit indirectly 
to obtain from the Congress some act 
or declaraliou amounting to a recog- 
nition of tlie independence of Soutii 
America. The other powers, accord- 
mgly, saw the object, and immediately 
took the alarm. Austi-ia answered, 
“that England w’as perfectly entitled 
to defend her commercial interests 
•from liiracy; but as to the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish colonies, Austria 
would never recognise it, so long as his 
Christian Majesty bad not formally rc- 
nouni'od the right 8 ,. 9 f soi^ereignty here- 
tofore exercised over these provinces.” 
Pi'ussia and Russia answered the note 
in the same terms ; and in a long and 
able note, drawn by M. de Chateau-^ 
briand, on the ^lart of France— “In 
so grave a question, France |eels thnt 
Spain should, in the first instance, he 
consulted as sovereign dc jure of these 
colonies. France concurs with Eug- 
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laud in holding that, when intestine 
troubles have long prevailed, and the 
law of nations has thereby been jprac- 
tically abrogated, on account of the 
weakness of one of the belligerent 
])Ower8, natural right resumes its em- 
pire. She admits that there are in- 
evitable prescriptions of some rights, 
Sind that, after a goveniinent has long 
resisted, it is sometimes obliged to 
yield to overbearing necessity, in order 
to terminate many evils, and prevent 
one state from alone reaping advan- 
tages in which otl^|er states are entitled 
to participate. But to prevent the jeal- 
ousies and rivalries of comm|irce which 
might involve govenimtnts against 
their will in hostilities, some general 
measure should be adopted ; and per- 
haps it would be possible to reconcile 
the interests of Spain, of its colonies, 
and of the Euroj>ean states, by a mea- 
sure whicji, founded on the lufoad basis 
(tf equality and reciprocity, might bring 
into harmony also the rights of legiti- 
macy and tlic necessities of policy.** 
'Phe proposed measure, as a matter of 
course, came to nothing ; but the cir- 
cumstance of its being broached at all 
proved what adverse interests were aris- 
ing in the world, and the seeds of what 
divisions w ere germinating beneath the 
treacherous surface of the European 
alliance. 

38. But all these subjects oi^division, 
important and pregnant with future 
thanges as they w ere, yielded to the 
Spanish question, for uie solution of 
which the ('Congress h<ad been assem- 
bled, and which required immediate 
decision. The instructions of M. dc 
Villcle on this subject were very cau-i 
tiously worded, and intended, above 
all, to avoid the -appearance of France 
rcfiuesting from the other powers m- 
Urftctmis how to aet in the affairs of 
the Peninsula. " They bore, “ We have 
not determined to make war on Spain ; 
the Cortes would carry Ferdinand back 
tcj Cadiz rather than suffet him to be 
conducted to Verona. The sHuation 
of Franco is not such as to oblige us to 
ask for p(?l’mission for a war of invasion, 
as Austria was at Lay bach ; for we are 
under no necessity of declaring war at 
all, nor of asking for succour to carry 


it on if we do ; and wro could not admit 
of it, if ft should lead to the passage of 
foreign troops thmugh our territoiy. 
The opinion of our plenipotentiaries 
upon the <me^on of what the Con- 
gress shomla determine on in regard to 
Spain is, that France is ffie sole pov^er 
which should act with its troops^ and 
that it must he the sole judge of when it 
is necessary to do so. The French pleni- 
potentiaries must never consent that 
the Congress should prescribe the con- 
duct which France should pursue in 
regard to Spain. They should accept 
of iKf pecuniary succour nor aid from 
the passage of troops through our^er- 
ritoiy. They should be firm in con- 
sidering the Spanish ouestion in its 
geneml gspect, and endeavour to ob- 
tain from the Congress u contingent 
treaty, honourable and advantageous 
to France, either for the case of a w'ar 
between herself and Spain, or for the 
case of the powers recognising the in- 
dA'pmidcncc of Scarth A m erica. ** , 

39. On the other hand, the inatruc- 
tions of England to her plenipotentiary 
were cMjnaliy decided, and such as ap- 
‘parently to render almost unavoidable a 
rapture between the two powers. Lord 
Londonderry, before his death, had 
drawn up a note for our plenipotenti- 
aries — which is one of tlie ablest and 
most admirqUe of his whole diploma- 
tic career — wdiich reijudiated, in the 
strongest manner, any interference in 
t^e domestic concerns of Spain.* Mr 

• ** With respect to Spain, there seems 
iiotliing to add to, or vary, in tlie course of 
policy hitherto ]>uisuefl Solicitude for the 
royal fay^iily, ob-servanee of our engaRementa 
with Portugal, and a rigid ahstinmux Jrmi any 
interferaicB in the intonal affairs o/ that 
country, must be considered as forming ihc 
Minnts of his Majesty's policy.’'— Marquess 
Londonderry's instructiems transfiirred to 
the Duke of Wellington, Sept. 14, 1822; An- 
nual Register, 1822, p. 96. (Public Docu- 
ments.) “ By far the most tangled web of 
tlie whole is that in which Sjiain and her al- 
lies are wrapped up ; and not the least is in 
that portion of it which em braces her relations 
with the revolted colonies, and the effect 
thcj-eby' produced upon the commerce of the 
whole world. As to the form of goveninieiit 
which she has of late establi.shed for herself 
in Europe, that is a matter with which, ia f Ac 
opinion oj the English Cabinet, no foreign 
power has the smallest title to interfere. It 
rests entirely with the King of Spain and his 
subjects to settle their differences, if they 
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Canning Kad only been forty - eight 
houra in office when he was Called on 
to gi:^^hi3 instructions to the Dnke of 
wSliugt^n^ who was appointed suc- 
cessor to'tto lamented nobleman as 
the plenipotentiary of England ; but 
ho had no di|icnlty in at once drawing 
theta up. His private inclination, not 
lesB than his public duty, led him to 
adhere to the lino marked out by Lord 
Londonderry. His instructions to 
Wellington, accordingly, on this point 
were, ‘°If there be a determined pro- 
ject to interfere, by force or by menace, 
in the present stniggle in Spaito, so 
fotijdnced are his M^'esty’s Ministers 
of the uselessness and danger of any 
such interference, so objectionable does 
it appear to them in principle, as well 
as utterly impracticable in execution, 
that, when the necessity arises — or, I 
would rather say, when an opportunity 
presents itself— I am to instruct your 
Grace at once frankly and decidedly to 
declare, that to any such interference 
his Majesty will not he a party , ' 

2.0, When instructions so directly at 
variance wore giveu to the English and 
French plenipotentiaries upon a great 
juiblic question, on which an instant 
decision required to be taken bjr the 
powers immediately concerned, it need 
not be said that the peace of Europe 
was seriously threatened. In effect, 
the divergence of opinion u[)on this 
point, as well as the ulterior one of re- 
cognising the independence of the ^c- 

liavo any, between themselves. And this 
important truth you will urge with all your 
intluenoo upon the Allies, aud eifpeciaJlp upon 
France, But the case of the revolted colonies 
la different. It is evident, from the turn which 
events have taken, that tFeir recognition as 
independent States is only a question o/tiine,^ 
Over by far the greater part of them Spain 
lias lost atl hold, and it has been found neces- 
sary, in order to admit their merchant vessels 
into JESiigllsh porte, to alter the uavigatiou 
laws both of Franoe and England. You will, 
accordingly, advocate a removal of the diffi- 
culty on thla principle, that every province 
which has tuAuddl/s esidbUshsd its vndependence 
shenUd be recognised; that with proviiices in 
which the war still goes on, no relations are to 
bo established; and that where negotiations 
are In progress between a revolted .colony, 
relations with the colony should bo suspended 
till the result is known."— Castlereaoh's 
Ins&ruetions to Wei.unoton, July C, 1822 ; 
Gleig’h Life Qj IFelHngton, iiL 129, 131. 


volted colonies in South, Ainerica, was 
80 great, that it probably would have 
been broken, and a calaimtoas war en- 
sued, if the other powers had been less 
unanimous and decided tliau they were 
in supporting the French view of the 
necessity of an armed intervention. 
The Ei^ror Alexander, from the first, 
both officially through his plenipoten- 
tiaries, and private^ in society, ex- 
pressed his opinion in the strongest 
manner on this subject, and declared 
his readiness to snpporbany measures 
which France mightdeem essential for 
its safety. Prussia adopted the same 
views : the obligations contracted in 
1813 rendered no other course practi- 
cable to the Cabinet of Berlin. Austria 
was more doubtful ; Mcttemich hod a 
mortal dread of the northern Colossus, 
and in secret urged M. de Villcle to 
adopt no measures which should giv<’ 
the Emperor of Russia a j^etext for 
again moving his troops across Ger- 
many. But as he was fully impressed 
with the danger to Europe from the 
revolutionary principles acted upon in 
Spain, and he had himself coercca them 
in the most vigorous manner in Italy, 
he could not o.stonsibly deviate from 
the other Continental powers on a 
subject so vital to their common wel- 
fare. Accordingly, after several con- 
ferences, in the course of which the 
Duke of Wellington strongly insisted 
on the necessity of limiting their in- 
terference with Spain to resistance to 
its external afees-sions or attempts at 
propagandism, but not attempting any 
avined interference with its domestic, 
concerns, the matter came to this, that 
.the Duke of Wellington rejusediosipi 
the proems verhimx of the conference, 
when the opinions of the other powers 
wore expressed in favijur of an inter- 
vention, in certain events, in the Pen- 
insula. 

21 The mode of deliberating on 
this subject wosS very peculiar, but well 
calculated do cut short the usual eva- 
sions and subterfuges of diplomatic 
intercourse, France, through its min- 
ister, proposed three questions to the 
Congress, which were as follows : “1. 
In case France should find herself un- 
der the necessity of recalling her am- 
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baAsadof from JIadidd, and int^pt* 22. The hojEdness of the Ooi^se at 
ing all diplomatiQ relai^ons with Spam, Terona waa now concluded, and it had 
fUre the great powen? diepofied to adopt turned out entirely to the advimtage 
aimiiar steps, and to^.brealc off their of France; for not only had aha 
intemouise with that country also ? 2* the consent of all the OontmentaTSites 
I f war should break odt between France to the policy which |he deemed it ex- 
und Spain, in what way, and by whal pedient to adopt, but, what was of equal 
acts, would the great powers mve importance, she had been allowed to 
France their moral support, in su^ a remain the judge of that policy : the 
mann^ as to inspire a salutary terror other powers had aOTeed to follow in 
into the revolutionists of all countries? her wake, not take the lead. For the 
3. What, in fine, are tlie intentions of first tiine for a very long period, Eng- 
the great po|reTs in regal'd to the ex- land found herself isolated on the Con- 
tent of the material succour which tliey tinent, and doomed to be the impotent 
are disposed to give to France, in case, specjator of operations which she nei- 
on her requisition, such assistance ther approved of nor could prevent, 
might appear necessary?” To these Without following out farther ♦the 
questions “ the three Continental pow- thread of the negotiations, which were 
ers answered, on the 80th October, now substantially decided, it is more 
that they would follow the example of material tb show what were the secret 
France in respect to tlieir diplomatic views of the French diplomatists in 
relations ; that they would take the this, for 'thorn, auspicious state of af- 
same attitude which France took ; and fairs. The despatch of M. de Mont- 
that they would give all the succour morency,” ^id Chateaubriand to M*4e 
of which it might stand in need. A Villele, “ will show you the conclusion 
treaty was to fix the period and mode of the affair of Spain, which has turned 
of that co-operation.^’ The Duke of out entirely os you wislftd. This 
Wellin^on answered, on the pait of evening we are to have a conference, 
Great Britain, '‘that having no infer- Ho determine on the mode of making 
mation as to the causes of this misun- known the sentiments of the Alliance 
derstaiiding, and not being in a situa- to Europe. Russia is marvellously fa- 
lion to form a judgment on the hypo- vourable ; Austria is -with us on this, 
thetieal case put, it was imj^ossible for though on other points inclined to the 
him to answer any of the <piestious.” English policy; Prussia follows Aus- 
It was afterwards agreed that, instead tria. The wish of the jKiwers is de- 
of a joint note being prepared by the cidedly pronounced for a war with 
four Continental powers, and signed Spain. It is for you, my dear friend, 
by their respective plenipotentiaries, t» consider wh^her you ought not to 
each should address a separate note to seize the occasion, perhaps unique, to 
the Cabinet of Madrid of the same gen- replace France in the rank of military 
oral import, Rut containing in detail powem ; to restore the white cockade 
the views by which they were severally in a war, in short, almost without 
actuated; which was accordingly done f danger, to which the opinions of the 
w'^hile the Duke of Wellington address-* Royalists and* the anny strongly in- 
(‘d a note to tfi® Congress, stating the cUne. There is no question of the oc- 
1 easoiis why his Government abstained cupation of the Peninsula,'^ but of a 
from any such intervention.* rapid movement wliich' w^oiild restore 

* The notes of the four Continental powers usurper of the throne of France. The moral 
were all of the same import ; that of Prussia state of Spain Is such at present, that the 
was the most explicit, andwas In these terms: foreign powers must necessarily And them- 
“The Pruasian Government Sees with grief solves disturbed by it. Doctrines subversive 
the Spanish Government enter upon a career of all social order are there openly preached 
which menaces the tranquillity of Europe ; it and protected ; daily insults against all the 
recollects the title to the admiration of the sovereigns of Europe fill its Journals with 
world which the Spanish nation has given impunity. The clubs of Spam have their 
during eo many ages, and the heroic perse- emissaries in all quarters, to associate with 
veronce with which it has triumphed over their dark designs conspirators in every couxi- 
the ambitious and oppressive efforts of the try against the public order and the legtti- 
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piiwer tp iHe true and take 

away from yoa *41 disquietude for tiie 
, Tlie last d^w^tches of M. 
prove ^w that success 
would All •coutoontal Etiropo 
would be fop us ;#aud it England took 
umbrage, she would not even nave time 
to throw her^felf on a colony. As to 
the Chambers, success covers every- 
thing. Doubtless commerce and the 
finances would sufter for a moment, 
but nothing great can be done^’ithout 
some inconveniences. To destroy a 
focus of Jacobinism, to re-establish a 
Bourbon on the throne by tho ,arins 
of a Bourbon, — ^these are results which 
outWeigh all considerations of a se- 
condary nature." 

23. But while M. do Chateaubriand, 
M. de Montmorency, and the -war 
party, were with feason congratulating 
themselves on the success of Franco at 
the Congress, very different views were 
entertained by Louis XV,III. and M. 
de Villfele at Paris. They were sin- 
cerely pa(^ic in their ideas, and, not 

mate authority. The inevitable effect of these 
disorders is Hcen in tho interruption of the 
relations between France and Bpain. The 
irritation to which it gives rise is such as to 
inspire the most serious alarm as to the pre- 
servation of peace between tho two countnos 
That consideration itself would sultlee to de- 
termine the united sovereimis to break silence 
on a state of things which from day to day 
threatens to compromise the tmnquillity ol 
Enroiie. It is not for foreign powers to de- 
termine what institutions answer best for 
the characte.r, manners, and real necessities 
of the Spanish nation ; but it belongs to theyi 
undoubtedly to judge of the effects which 
experience has taught them such changes 
roduce upon themselves, and to fix their 
etermiiiation and future position in regard 
td Spain on these considerations " — Oha- 
TKAUBIUAND, Co7igrbs de Verone, i. 130, 131. 

On tho other hand, tho Duke of Wellington, 
in his note to tho ContinSntal Bovci-eigiiS, 
said : ** The origin, circumstances, and con- 
sequences 4 >f tho Spanish Revolution, the 
existing state of affairs in Spain, and the 
conduct of those who have been at the head 
of the Spanish Government, may have endan- 
gered the safety of other countries, and may 
have excited the uneasiness of the Govern- 
ments wliose ministers I am now addressing, 
and those GovenUhents may think it neces- 
sary to address the Spanish Government upon 
the topics referred to in their despatches. 
Bat I would request those Ministers to con- 
sider whether the measures now proposed 
are calculated to allay the irritation against 
France, and to prevent a possible rupture, 
and whether they might not with advantage 


without reason, extremely fippreheu- 
give of the possible consequences of a 
war withes wn. It was not external, 

but interheU, danger, that they dread- 
ed. ^ey were well aware that Bpain, 
its distracted state, would be wholly 
in^able to withstand the arms of France, 
if these arms were united; but who 
could answer for this unanimi^ pre- 
vailing in a war of opinion, wfRn tho 
French troops grouped round tho white 
flag were to be met by the Spanish 
arrayed under the tricolor stan^rds ? 
The recent disasters of the Royalists 
in Spain had shown how little reliance 
was to bo placed on their support in 
any serious conflict ; and was there no 
reason to apprehend that, if the arms 
and the Liberal press of England were 
engaged on the side of the republicans 
in the Peninsula, a convulsion fatal to 
the reigning dynasty might ensue to 
the south of the Channel ? These con- 
siderations weighed much both with 
the King and his Prime Minister; and 
although, on his return from the Con- 

be delayed to a later period They are cer- 
tainly calculated to Irritate the Government 
of Spain ; to afford ground for a belief that 
advantage has been taken of tho irritation 
which subsists l;>etween that Government and 
France to call down upon Simin the power of 
the Alliance, and thus to embarrass still more 
the difficult position of tlio French Goveni- 
ment. HisTilajosty’s Government is of oi>in- 
ion, that to Biiimadvert upon the inteniul 
tf^ansactioife of nn independent state, unless 
such transactions affect the essential inter- 
ests of his Majesty’s subjects, is inconsistent 
with those principles on which his Mqjcsty 
has invariably acted on all questions conceni- 
mg the internal concems of other countries ; 
that such animadversions, if made, must in- 
volve his Majesty in serious responsibility if 
they should produce any eff’ect, and must irri- 
tate if they should not; and if addressed, us 
Wo]) 08 ed, to the Spanish Government, are 
. likely to bo injurious to the best interests of 
Spain, and to produce the worst consequences 
u))on the probable dismission between that 
country and France. The Kin^^s Govenimcut 
must therefore decline to advise his Majesty 
to hold a common language with hi.s allies 
upon this occasion ; and it is so ueccssai^ for 
his Majesty not to be supposed lx> pkrticqiutc 
in a measure of this description, and calcu- 
lated to prodhifto such consequences, that his 
Government must equally refrain from advis- 
ing his Majesty to direct that any commimi- 
cation should be made to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment on the subje<^t of its relations with 
France.” — Duke of Wellington's Note to the 
Allied Powen, 20th November 1822; Annual 
RegietcTf 1822, p. 101. (Public Documents.). 
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gresa, M. de Montmorency was made 
a duke, yet grave doubts were still 
entertained wkether it was either pru- 
dent or safe to go into the measures 
agreed on by the Congress. They wore 
(‘onfirmed m these opinions % the 
Duke of Wellington, who, on his w% 
back from Verona, had a long and con- 
iid entja l interview with Louis XVIII. 
at Pftis, in which he represented to 
him in the strongest manner the ex- 
treme danger which France would run 
in the event of a rupture, both from 
internal dissension and the loss of the 
alliance and moral support of England. 
The great personal influence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the services he 
had rendered to the royal cause, and 
the obvious weight of his arguments, 
produced such an Sflect, that they had 
wcllnigh overturned everything done 
ut Verona, and detached Franco from 
the alliance of the Continental sove- 
reigns.* 

24. The first effect it produced was 
to overturn M. de Montmorency, and 
place M. de Chateaubriand in his stead. 
{^0 uneasy was the King at what the 
Duke of 'Wellington had represented,' 
that he demanded a distinct explana- 
tion from M. de Montmorency of the 
causes of complaint which he had 
against the Spanish Goveryment. Tlu; 
latter replied, that the causes of dif- 
ference between France and Spain were 
not of so precise a kind as to admit of 
an exact and special definition ; that a 
new state of things had been fonped' 
by the relations of the two countries ; 
that the opinions in the ascendant in 
Spain were such as to cndang(3r his 
Majesty's dominions ; and that France 
would rather incur all the risks of \^ar 
than expose itself to the inconveniences 
of the other alternative. ” Meanwhile 

" The Dtike*8 instruotiens on this occasion 
were os follows: **The Duke ot Wellington 
may declare openly to his Mojesty the King 
of France,' Wliat the Government of His Bri- 
tannic Maiesty has always been opposed to 
any foreign intervention in the internal alfairs 
of Spain. The Spanish Government has given 
no cause of complaint to any power, and the 
defects of its constitution are a matter of in- 
ternal politics, with which no foreign power 
has any title to interfere." — Mr Camnikq's 
M^mamndvjuL to the Duke of Wellington, 
Nov. 4, 1822; Capefioub, vili. 5, 6 


the jonniak iu the iutereit of the^ye- 
spective minlstex^ commenced a violent 
contest on % «ubjeot, th& iks 

Detotomeinflsiningtihe necess^iof nre- 
serting peaci^ the ^tidicnrie liie im- 
perative duty of going to war. In this 
state of division, both in respect of 
public opinion and in his own Cabinet, 
tlie King, with the concurrence of M. 
de VillMe, adopted the questionable 
step of opening, through the Prime 
Minister, a secret correspondence with 
M. de La^rde, the ambassador at 
Madrid, unEnown to the Fpreign Min- 
ist^, in which he recommended a 
conciliatory course of policy, entirely 
at variance with what had l>eem%reod 
upon at the Congress, and very nearly 
in accordance with the views of Eng- 
land on the subject. The idea of Louis 
XVI II., and whirfi flattered his se- 
cret vanity, was, thj^t Ferdinand VII. 
should follow his example, and give 
a constiti;|Jion to his subjects, which 
might establish a representative mon- 
archy in harmony with that oxisting 
to the north of the Pyrenees. It never 
.occurred to him that, without the 
support of the Allied bayonets, that 
constitution never would have been 
accepted in his own dominions.* 

* The note of M. de Villble approved of by 
Louis XVIII. set forth— “Since tlm revolu- 
tion which occurred in Spain in April 1820, 
France, regardleHs of the dangeni with which 
ehe herself was threatened by that revolu- 
tion, has used its best endeavours to draw 
closer the bonds which unite the two kings, 
and lo maintain the connections which nnite 
the two people. But the influences whlcli 
had led to the changes in the Spanish mon- 
archy have become more powerful than the 
clmngo.s themselves, as it was easy to foresee 
would l>o the case A constitution wJiich 
King Ferdinand had neither recognised noi- 
aceepted in resuming hia crown, was impo.sed 
uiHin him by •a military insurrection. The 
natural consequence of that has been, that 
eveiy discontented Spaniard baa conceived 
himself entitled to seek by the same method 
an order of things more in harmony with liis 
opinions and priuciples, aid the use of force 
has caused it to be re^rded as a right. 
Thence the movement of the guard at Ma- 
tUid, the appearance of armed corps in dif- 
ferentparts of Spain. The provinces adjoining 
Prance have been the principal theatre of 
that civil war. Thence arose the necessity 
on the part of France to take measures for its 
own security, Tlie events which have taken 
place since the establishment of the army of 
observation at the foot of the Pyrenees have 
sulflciently justified the foresight of his Ma- 
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25. As soon as M, de Montmors&cy 
was mads, aosuainte^ wiik titiis secret 
winch whiopUy saperaeded 
Min ih his ownrdsiMiBiit in the most 
impcwtant btaneh of state policy, he 
insisted on a meeting or the Cabinet 
being <»dled. The point subi&ttted to 
them whether a decided note pre- 
pared by M. de Montmorency, in ac- 
cordance with what had been agreed 
on at Verona, and to which his per- 
sonal honoar as well as the faith of 
France stood pledged, shonld be for- 
warded to Msuvid, to supersede the 
coadliatoiy and temporising one pre- 
pared by M. de Villele ? A majority 
of the» council approved of M. de Mont- 
morency’s note; in particular, Pey- 

.lesty in forming it. The precautions of Prance 
have appeared just to its allies ; and the Con- 
tinent^ lowers have adopted the resolution 
to unite themselves to her, if it should be- 
4‘ome necessary, to maintain her dignity and 
repose. France would have been contented 
with a resolution at once so frier^ly and hon- 
fmrable to her; but Aiistria, Prussia, and 
Russia ^jave deemed it necessary to add to 
that act of the Alliance a raanifestatlou of 
their own sentiments. Diplomatic notes have 
in consequence been addressed to the repre-, 
sentatives of these powera at Madrid, who 
will follow the instructions of their respec- 
tive courts. As for you, M, lo Comte, you 
will say that the Government of the King is 
intimately united with his allies m Die firm 
determination to repel by every means the 
revolutionary principle; and that it par- 
ticipates dually strongly with them iu the 
desire whicn they feel that the noble Spanish 
nation may find a remedy of itself for the evils 
which afflict lt-*evil8 which are of a hind to 
disquiet the governments of Karope, and im- 
pose upon tiiem precautions always painful. ' 
You wiU assure them that the people of the 
Peninsula, restored to tranquillity, will al- 
ways lind in their neighbours sincere and 
loyal fnends. The succour of all kinds which 
France can disimse of in favour of Spam will 
always be offered to insure its happiness and 
increase its prosperity; but ^u will deoiarc 
at tlie same time, that Franco will relax in 
none of its protective measures so long as 
Spain shall be tom by fn<*tions. His Ma- 
jesty's Government will not hesitate to recall 
you from Madrid^nand to seek for guarantees 
in more effective dispositions, if his essential 
interests continue to be compromised, and if 
he loses all hope of an tinielioration, which 
he still hopes frongi the sentiments which have 
so long united the French and Spaniards in 
the love of their kings and of a wise liberty,” 
Lc Presidmt du ConseU des MinUtres a M. 
U Comte de Laoabdr, Andmsadeur a Mor 
drid, Paris, S5th Dec. 1822; LAORtrrRLLK, 
Hittoin de la liestaumtion, ih. 477-479, Pieces 
J ustificatifs. 


roimet and Clermont -Tonnerre were 
energetic in its support. Tbe XbikO 
of Belluno {Victor) strongly advocated 
the same we. He represented tho 
state of opinion in the army, which he 
as War Minister bad peculiar means 
of knowing; that the example of tho 
Spanish reYolutioii was extremely dan- 
gerous for the throne of France ; that 
the impression it had already priluced 
upon the soldiers might prove preju- 
dicial to the tranquillity of the coun- 
try; that it was absolutely necessary 
to act, to extirpate by force that mania 
for military resolutions ; that the army 
was well affected, and would become, 
in a campaign, devoted to the Bour- 
bons, but that it was extremely dan- 
gerous to leave it at rest on the frontier. 
“ Nothing,'* he added, “ is so easy of 
corruption as (i hod^j of itoops in a state 
of maction: when they advance, they 
Income animated with one spirit, and 
are incapable of treachery.” On the 
other hand, M. do VilUle, M. de Lau- 
riston, and M. de Corbi^re argued in 
favour of the pacific note, as lucely to 
conciliate matters, and avoid the se- 
rious risks of a war of opinion, which 
might involve all Emtqie in conflagra- 
tion. The matter was still in suspense, 
and the issue doubtful, when Louis cut 
the matter ghort by^ declaring that the 
note of M. de Villele appeared to him 
to express'^ with more pnideiice than 
that of M. de Montmorency the opin- 
ion of his Cabinet. Tho consequence 
waj, that M. de Montmorency tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted; 
and M. de (’hateaubriand, whom public 
opinion rether than the private favour 
of the monarch had already designed 
fdr his successor, was appointed in his 
stead. 

26. Although, however, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand was borne forward to the 
portfolio of forcigmaffairs by a move- 
ment in the Cabinet which implied an 
entire change of national policy on the 
vital question now at issue between 
France and Spain, yet no such altera- 
tion in effect took place ; and he was 
compelled, noth^ loth, to fall into 
the system of his predece^or. The 
pacific note drawn up by M. de VillMe, 
and api>rovedof by Louis XVIIL, was 
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seat to M. de La^rde, at Madrid^ ^ on 
thfi 2&th Doceml)^^ sotm afbertha more 
decided notes of the other .^ntinental 
powers hadibeen presenter | but, the 
warlike preparations were ^ot for a 
moment suspended, and the march of 
troops to the foot of the Pyrenees con- 
tinued without intermission. In truth, 
the cmrent of public opinion in France 
ran 8#strongly in favour of war, that, 
like similar transports which have 
prevailed in other countries on similar 
occasions, it was irresistible, and, for 
good or for evil, must work out its des- 
tined effects. The war party in the 
legislatiu^, always strong, had' been 
greatly augmented by the result of the 
annual election of a fifth in the pre- 
ceding autumn, and it now compre- 
hended five-sixths of the entire Cham- 
ber of Deputies. On this occasion, too, 
for the first time since the Restomtion, 
it carried a vast majority of the French 
nation with it. All classes concurred 
in demanding hostilities. The Royal- 
ists felt their blood roused at the ap- 
proach of strife, as the war-horse does 
at the sound of the trumpet. The 
Jinny rejoiced at the prospect of a con-' 
test, and joyfully wended their way to 
the Pyrenees, hoping to efface the dis- 
grace of Bayjen and Yittoria ; the pejis- 
ants trusted that the daya of the Em- 
pire and of glory were about to I'etiim, 
and the fields of Spain to be laid open 
to their ambition or their plunder; 
the mercantile classes and shopkeepers 
apprehended, indeed, a diminution of' 
their profits from a rupture of peace, 
and approved the cautious policy of 
M. de VilRle, but they were not in 
suifiteiont strength to withstand the 
general current. The revolutionists 
and democrats in secret were not dis- 
inclined to hostilities ; they hoped that 
the troops, when brought into collision 
with the tricolor ^ndard, would de- 
sert then: colours, and that, in an at- 
tempt to restore the throne of another 
monarch, Louis would Ipse his own. 

27. The British Government, how- 
ever, aware of the division on the sub- 
ject which Toevailed in the French 
Cabinet, and of the aversion of the 
King to war, did all that was ]^ssi- 
ble to avert hostilities. ^Sir William 


A*Gourt,'tlie atubassador at Madrid, 
received instructfons to exert himself 
to the utmost by^ocure such a modl*^ 
fication of the ISmstitution ,the 

Gmtes itself ,as might take away all 
preteJrt for French interference ; and 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset was, the 

first week of January, despatched from 
Paris by the Duke of Wellington, in 
order to oo-operate in the same object. 
All their efforts, however, were in vain*. 
The Spanish Government with that 
confidence in itself, and insensibility 
to external danger, whi^h is so char- 
acteristic of the nation, obstinately 
refused to make any concession, or 
modify the Constitution in the ftnall- 
est particular. The consequence was, 
that the ambassadors of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, a^er having delivered 
their respective nertes as agreed on at 
the Congress, withdrew from Madrid ; 
and although the French minister re- 
mained b^iind, and with Sir Wiliiam 
A* Court continued his good offices, yet 
they came to nothing ; and eve long 
M. de Chateaubriand despatched a note 
to M. de Lagarde,* recapitulating all 

* ** Le Gouvemement Espagnol r^etait 
toutti ixiesure de conciliation ; uon-senlc- 
ment il no ihontrait aucun esi)Oir de ram<t^ 
lioratioQ que Ton pouirait attendre des seu- 
timente qui avaient, pendant si Jongtemps, 
niii les likpagnols et les Frai^is ; inais il 
allait jusqu’S exiger que la i^ance retiiiit 
son annee d'observation, et expulftSt les 
J^trangers quI lui avaient aetnaud^ asile. La 
France n'est pas accoutumee h entendre un 
pareil Jangage, et ello ne le pardonne k son 
auteur qu’en consideration de I'exasp^ia- 
tion qui r^ne en Espogtie. Quiconoue met 
le pied stu le territoire Franqals est liinw, et 
jouit dcs droits d’une hospitalitii inviolable. 
Les victinies des commotions qui agitalent 
VEspagne s’y etaient refugidoa, et ^taient 
trait^es avec tons les 6gards dus au malheur 
L*£spagne s*eiA-elle conduite d'une plus mau > 
vaise manibre envers la Franw ? Kon-seule- 
ment elle a donnd asile des hommes cotip- 
ables, condamnbs par les tribunaux, mais 
encore elle Icur a promis des emplois dans sc» 
armies. La confusion quirbgne en Espagne 
actnellement est pnyudiciable & quelques-uns 
de nos plus grands IntbrSts. Sa Ma.1esW avail 
ddsir^ que son mluistre pdt realer & Madrid 
aprbsleddpart des ambassadetirs d’Autricbe, 
de Frosse, et de Busste ; mais ses demiers 
voeux n’ont pas dcout^s ; sa demibre es- 
pdrance a ddene; le msuvais gdule des 
revolutions prdslae maintenant aux eonseils 
de VEspagne, tout espoir est dloignd ; Ucmitne 
Vexpressfoii des sentiments les plus moddrda 
ne nous attire que de nouvelles provooatlona. 
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tlie grounds of complaint wliiteh France 
had against Bpain» and directing him 
Ibrthwith to demand , liis passport. 
This vrds accordingly done, ana the 
rapid concentration of forces on the 
Pyrenees left no doubt that^ war in 
good earnest was apm^ching.' 

28, The French Chambers met on 
the 28th January, and the speech of 
tlje King, delivered with great solem- 
hity to a crowded assembly, resounded 
like a clap of thunder throughout 
Europe. ** France owed to Euroi)e a 
prosperity which no nation can ever 
obtain but by a return to religion,, le* 
gitimacy, order, and true liberty. It 
IS nc^^ giving that salutary example ; 
but the Divine justice permits that, 
after having made other nations long 
feel the terrible effects of our discord, 
we should ourselvAi be exposed to the 
dangers arising from similar calami- 
ties in a neighbouring kingdom. I 
have tried,” said the King^ in a finn 
accent, “ everything to secure the 
peace «f my people," and to preserve 
Spain herself from the last misfortunes ; 
but all in vain. The infatuation with 
which my efforts have beau rejected at 
Madrid leaves little hope of the possi- 
liility of maintaining peace. J have 
ordered the recall of my minister. A 
hundred thousand men, commanded 
by a prince of my family (the Duke 
d^Angouleme), are ready to march, in- 
voking the God of St Louis to preserve 
the throne of Spain to a descendant of 
Henry IV,, to save that fine kingdom' 
from ruin, and reconcile it to Europe. 
Should war prove inevitable, I shall 
me my best endeavours to restrict its 
circle and abridge its duration ; it shall 
only be undertaken to conquer that 
peace which Abe present slate of Spjiin 
renders impossible. Let Ferdinand 
VI L be free to gfwe to his people the 
institutions which they can never hold 

il ne peat oonvenir, M le Comte, A la difipiitS 
du Roi, et k Thonnenr de la FYanw, que vous 
restiez plus longtemps k Madrid £n consd- 
<|neiice, veuillez demander vos posHe-ports 
pour vous-m^me et tonte votre ligation, et 
partez sans perdre de temps Immidiatement 
api^ qa*ilB vous anront remis 3f. de 
(JaATBAUBRrAsi) A M. le Comte de Laoahde, 
Paris, Jan. 5, 1853; Capp.viquf., Hisioirt de 
la Jlestauratimi, viii. 37, 88. 


but of him, and which, in assuring tho 
repose, jjrill dissipate the just disquiet- 
udes of France ; from that moment 
hostilities shall cease. 1 venture to 
take in your presence, gentlemen, that 
solemn engagement. 1 have consulted 
the dignity of my crown, the honour 
and security of France. W e are French - 
men, and we shall always be united to 
defend such interests.” * 

29. Such was tlie war-cry of the 
Royalists in France, and the aristocra- 
tic party throughout Europe, against 
the Spanish revolution, in the compo- 
sition of which the fervent genius and 
poetic mind of M. de Chateaubriand 
appeared tempered by tho statesman- 
lilce caution of M. de Villfele. It was 
first responded to on this side of the 
Channel, in the King’s speech, deliv- 
ered by commission, at the opening of 
Parliament on 4th February. “ Since 
you last met,” it said, “ his Majesty’s 
efforts have been unceasingly exerted 
to preserve the peace of Europe. 
Faithful to the principles which nis 
Majesty has promulgated to the world, 
as constituting the mles of his con- 
duct, his Majesty declined being a 
})arty to any proceedings al Verona 
which could he deemed an interference 
in the internal concerns of Spain on 
the part ofiforeigu powers. And his 
Majesty has since used, and continues 
to use, his" must anxious endeavours 
and good ofiice.s to allay tlie irrita- 
tion unhappily subsi.sting between the 
Frtjiich and Spanish Governments, and 
to avert, if possible, the calamity of a 
war between France and Spain. Dis- 
cussions have been long pending witli 
the Spanish Government respectinf de- 
predations committed on the commerce 
of his Majesty’s subjects in the West 
Indian seas, and other grievances, and 
those di&(‘ussions have terminated in 
an admission by the Spanish Govern- 
ment of the justice of his Majesty’s 
complaints, and iii an engagement for 
satisfactory rejiaration.” 

30. Tlie official reply of the Spanish 
Government to the French declaration 
was not given till the opening of the 
session of the ordinary Cortes on 1st 
March. “The Continental power^” 
said Ferdinand’s Minister's, “ have rais- 
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ed their voice against the political in- 
stitutions of that country ^tch has 
conquered its indefjendence atihe pribe 
of its blood. Spain, in solemnly an- 
swering the insidious accusations of 
these powers, has rested on the prin- 
ciple that its fundamental laws can be 
dictated only by itself. That clear and 
luminous principfe cannot be attacked 
but by sophisms supported by the force 
of arms ; and those who liave recourse 
to these methods in the nineteenth 
century give the most complete proof 
of the injustice of their cause. His 
Most Christian Majesty has declared 
that a hundred thousand French shall 
come to regulate the domestic affairs 
of Spain, and comet our institutions. 
When did soldiers receive the mission 
of correcting law's ? In what code is it 
written that military inva.sions are the 
precursors of the felicity of people ? 
It would be unw^ortby of reason to at- 
tempt the refutation of such anti-social 
errors; and it does not become a con- 
stitutional king of Spain to make an 
apology for the national cause, in order 
to defend it against those who cover 
themselves with the veil of the niost^ 
detestable hypocrisy to trample under 
loot all sentiinonts of shame. I hope 
that the en<*igy jpul perseverance of 
the Cortes will funiish the l>est reply 
to the speech of His Most Christian 
Majesty; 1 hojje that, firm in their 
principle, they will continue to march 
m the path of their duty —that they 
will always remain the Cortes of the 
9th and lltli January, worthy of the 
nation which has intrusted to them its 
destinies. I hope, in line, that reason 
and justice will bo not less powerful 
til an the genius of oppression and ser- 
vitude. The nation which enters into 
negotiation with an enemy whose bad 
faith is knowm, is already subdued : to 
receive the law from one who pretends 
to impose it with arms in his hand, is 
the greatest of ignominies. If war is 
an evil without a remedy, the nation is 
magnanimous : it will cdtnbat a second 
time for its independence and its rights. 
The path of glory is not unknown to 
it, and the sacrifices it requires will be 
(iheerfully made. Tlie removal of my 
person, and of the Cortes, into a place 


less exposed to military operatious, will 
defeat the projects of our enemies, and 
prevent the suspension of acts of the 
Government which should be known 
in ever)’ part of the monarchy.”*, 

81 . M. Hyde de Neuville, in the ad- 
dress ofthe Chaipberof Deputies, which 
he prepared in answes ^ the speech 
from the throne, even exceeded M. de 
Chateaubriand in wai’like zeal. “ Fac- 
tion, ” said he, “ has at length lost the 
hope of impunity. France has shown 
to Europe now public misfortunes re- 
pair themselves. Destihed by Provi- 
dence to close the gulf of revolution, 
the* King has tried everything whish 
can give security to his people^ an<l 
save Spain from the consequences of a 
revolution induced by a liidy of per- 
jured aoldiers. A blind obstinacy has 
rendered them deais to the counsels of 
the chief of the Bourbons. Sire 1 wo 
are Frenchmen ; no sacrifice will bo 
regarded by your people which may 

* The best statement of the Spanis^i side of 
the question is conlaiwid In a previous stat-d 
paper, by M. Miguel, the Foreign Secretary 
to the Russian tninister: — 

“1. La nation Espagnole est gouvemde par 
line constitution roconuue solennellementpar 
I’Empeicur de toutes lesRussics, dans rannee 
1S12 

“ 2 Les Espagnols amis de leur patrie qui 
ont proclanifi, au commencement do ISIS, 
fCtte constitution, renonc^e par la violenco 
de 1S14, n’ont point ete parjures, inais ils out 
la gloiro que personae ne pout souiller, d’avoir 
cte les organes du vicu g6ndral. 

“3 Le roi constitutlounol des Espagnols 
jouit du llbre exerciee des droits que lui doune 
i>le code fondaraental, et tout ce qu'on all^guo 
au contraire de cotto assertion est une inven- 
tion dos ennemia do TEspagne qui la colom- 
iiient pour Tavilir 

‘M.^La nation Espagnole ne s’est jamais 
mflli'e de.s institutions nl du T<5gime intdrieur, 
ni d’aurun autre. 

“5. Et lo rembde H apporter aux rnaux qui 
peuveiit raflBiger, n’interesso an'ello seule. 

“ 6 Ces maux ne sont pas iVffet de la con- 
stitution, mais nous viennent des enneinis qiu 
veulent la ddtruire. 

** 7. La nation Espagnole ne reconnaitra 
jamais & ancune puissance le droit d’intei- 
venir ni de ae mSlcr de ses affaires 

“ 8. Le Gouvemement de sa Maiestfi ne 
s’^cartera pas de la ligne que lui trarent son 
devoir, Hionneur national, et son adhesion 
invaiiable au code fondamental jiu*»! dans Tan- 
n^e 1812.”— B. S. MrouEi., Circxtlaire adrt^gee 
par le Ministre <f«s affaires ii/rang&es iiMaffmd 
aux cheurgh d'affaires povr les Cmrs de 
Bertm, et St P?ier$hmtrg, 9th Januaiy 1828. 
Ann. Hist., vi. 698. 
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lie necessary to snfMii; the c%i% of 
your crown, thehonour mi 4igni^ of 
France; It is yoor part to coiuiuer 
peace hy stiiOii^ fuitarchy, to restore 
liberty to a prince of yotun^lood, to 
d^ver from oppression a people who 
will aid yon to break their * chains. 
Your army is cmirageous and faithful : 
that army, w(ich knows how to repel 
the Cowardly &Titation to revolt, stahn 
forward with ardour tmdsr the Fleti/r- 
debits standard at your voice : it has 
not taken up, it will not take up arms, 
but to maintain social order, and to 
preserve from a fatal contagion our 
country and our institutions.” Ihis 
addrus was carried by a majority of 
109, the numbers being 202 to 98, and 
presented to the King amidst unbound^ 
ed acclamations on the 9th February.* 
82. It was in tbe^ebates on the sub- 
ject, hoa»ever, in the Chamber of De- 

S aties of France and the English Par- 
ament, that the subject was brought 
out in its true colours; add in these 
mighty assemblies, from whence their 
voices rolled over the globe, the great 
Parliamentary leaders, on either side, 


* M. Hyde de Neaville, one of the most 
brilliant and distinguished characters of the 
Restoration, had demoted to the exiled family, 
when in misfortune, his youth, his fortune, 
and put in haaard htai life. Descended from 
English ancestry, he had inherited from his 
Caralier forefathers that generous devotion 
to tharoyal family whieh in them had become 
a species of worship, to which honour. Tell- 
glon, and country alike summoned, a^ to 
which exile and the scaffold seemed only the 
appropriate sacrifice. During the Republiot 
and the Empire he was actively engaged in 
all the const^racies for the restoration of the 
Bourbons, lkiring.^he latter years of the Em- 
pire, when all hopes of a restoration seemed 
lost, and Europe could no longer predent a 
safe asylum, he took refuge fia AmtHca, 
where he learned to mingle respect foi pop- 
ular freedom with a devoted respect to the 
principles of loyalty to the sovei-eigft. Re- 
turning to France in iai4r with the exiled 
princes, he was elected deputy for Berry, his 
native province; and in the Chamber be soon 
signalised himself among the Royalists, by his 
araent loyalty, coupled with a manly elo- 
quence and decision of character, which be- 
^oke the man of action as well a.s the orator. 
His noble figure, martial air, and erect carriage 
—his hnmerouB advwitttres. the dungeons be 
had ocenpied, hie perseoutions, his exilh— 
tlirew an air of romance about bis (diaractor, 
and augmented the Inftnence due to his loyalty, 
eloquence, and courage.— Lamartwe, Mitt , 
de la BeA., vii 122, 123. 


every eoasidevaticni which 
coiijd by poegibility be uiged uf^ it* 
^ Oajum^ in consequence of nis re- 
cent aiqmintm^t as Foreign Secretary^ 
was not in the House when the debate 
came on, but his place was ably iilled 
by his antagonist^ Mr Broughaan, whev 
in a speedi of extraordinary power and 
vigour untrammelled ^ the restraints 
of office, fl^ve vent to i^lash opinion 
on the sn^ect. He saidxhathe joined 
with the mover of the address, aim with 
every man who deserved the name of 
Briton, in abhorrence and detestation 
at the audacious interference of the 
Allied powers in the internal adaiis of 
Spain— a detestation equalled only bv 
contempt for tbe hypocrisy by whicn 
their principles had been promulgated 
to the world. The communication 
made in the King s speech will be tid- 
ings of ioy and a sijmal for exultation 
for England ; it will spread joy and 
exultation over Spain, will be a source 
of comfort to all other free states, and 
will bring confusion and dismay to the 
Allies, who with a pretended respect 
for, but a real mockery of, religion and 
morality make war upon liberty in the 
abstract, endeavour to crush national 
independence wherever it is to be found, 
and are now preparing wilAi their armed 
hordes to cany theit Ixightful projects 
into execution. 

33. “The internal situation of the 
countay is certainly one of deep dis- 
tress, especially so far as regards that 
most important and useful branch of 
th6 community, the farmers ; and I am 
the lost man who would not recommend 
continued and unsparing economy in 
every department : but the time has 
now come, when to assert our princi- 
ples and xnaintain* our independence, 
not only no further diminution, but 
probably a great increase, of our naval 
and military establishments has be- 
come indispensable, Our intervention, 
in some shape, will probably be found 
to be unavoidable ; and if war is once 
begun, perhajis, for the protection of our 
old ally Portugal, it must be carried on 
idth the whole strength of the empire, 
I am rejoiced that the ominous words 
* strict neutrality did not escape from 
the lips of either the mover or seconder 
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of the atldme. A vtate declared 
lumtrality on ourpart would 
leas than ^ practioal atofasihn of tbow 
prjtDciples which we all hmdly eon- 
demsiy i^d a lieence to the conmui^oii 
of the atrocities which we are all un- 
animous in delineating. It is obviously 
the duty of his Mtoistere, 

with whom Ihe whole House on this 
occasion will b^ reader to co^operatoi 
in certain erenm to assist the Spaniards 
-tu course which we, though most 
averse to war, must be the first on this 
occasion, and to avert greater evils, to 
support 

^ jud^ of the danger of the 
principles now snameleasly promulgat- 
ed, let any one read attentively, and, 
if he can, patiently, the notes present- 
ed by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to 
the Spanish Government. Can any- 
thing more absurd or extravagant to 
conceived ? In the Prussian note the 
i'onstitution of 1812, restored in 1820, 
is denounced as a system * which, con- 
founding all elements and all power, 
and assuming only the principle of a 
mnnanent and legal imposition to tlie 
Government, necessarily destroyed that 
central and tutelary authority which 
constitutes the essence of the monar- 
chical system.’ I!he Emperor of Rus- 
sia, in terms not less strong, called 
the constitutional government of the 
Cortes * laws which the public reason 
of all Europe, enlightened by the ex- 

S erience of ages, has stamped with the 
isapprobation of the public reason of 
Europl.’ What is this but following 
the example of the autocrat Catherine, 
who first stigmatised the constitution 
of Poland, and then poured in her 
hordes to waste province after proVinct^, 
and finally hewed their way to War- 
saw through myriads of unoffending 
Poles, and then ordered Te to 

be song for her success over the ene- 
mies of Poland ? Such doctrines pro- 
mulgated from such quarters, are not 
only menacing to Spain : they threaten 
every independent country ; they are 
levelled at every free constitution. 
Where is the right of interference fb 
stop, iff these anned despots, these self- 
constitirted judged, are at liberty to 
invade independeut states, enjoying 


A of govettument differtet from 
tiidr 0 X 1 pretence of the ptiuciplo 
on whioh it is founded bring not stidl 
08 they a^ove, or which they deem 
dangeroumo the frame of society es- 
tabb^ed among themsri^ ? 

It is true, there have been civil 
war md. bloodahM in &jpn, but how 
have they been exeitedC By an ally. 
They were produced by those cordons 
of timops wmoh were stationed along 
the fr^tiem armed with gold and 
steel, and affording shelter and assist- 
ance to those in whose minds disaffec- 
tion had been excited by bribery. It 
is true, blood has been shed : but what 
blood was it ? Why, it was the Idood 
of persons who attacked the existing 
Government, which Alexander and afi 
the Allies had recognised in 1812, and 
who were repulsed tin direct rebellion 
against the royal author!^. As well 
might the people, Parliament, and 
Crown of England be charged w^th 
causing bllood to flow, because the 
sentinels at St James’s fired on some 
persons attempting to force the palace 
or assassinate the Eing. And who is 
It that uses this monstrous language ? 
It is Russia, a power only half-civilis- 
ed, that with all her colossal mass of 
physical strength is still as much Asi- 
atic as European, whose principles of 
policy, both foreign and domestic, are 
completely despotic,^ and whose prac- 
tices arc almost entirely Oriental and 
barbarous. Its language is, when un- 
kVeUed, nothing but this — *We have 
hundreds of thousands of hired mer- 
cenaries, and we will not stoop to rea- 
son with those whom we would insult 
andbnsWe.' 

86. “ft is impossible not to admire 
the equal Mnkness with which this 
haughty language Bas been met by 
the Spanish Government ; the papers 
which it sent forth were plain anci la- 
conic. They said, * We are millions of 
freemen, and will not stoop to reason 
with those who would enslave us.’ 
They hurled back the menaces upon 
the head wliich uttered it, little esuing 
viiether it were Goth, Hun, or Calmuck, 
with a fiankness that outwitted the 
craft of the Bohemian and defied the 
ferocity of the I’aiiar. If they found 
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all the ^rantB of the 
a^nst them, they saiight Console thcfhif 
smves Mdth the reftection, that wher- 
ever there ^as m Englishman, either 
of the Old or Kew World-^wh erevor 
there was a Prenchmaji, with the ex- 
ception of that inisetahle little band 
which now for«the moment swayed the 
destinies of J^ance, in opposition to 
the wishes and sentiments of its liberal 
and gallant people — a pe<mle who, after 
wadmg through the bloogof the Ke vo- 
lution, were entitled, if any ^ver were, 
to enjoy the blessing of freedom, — 
wherever there breathed an English- 
man or a true-born Fmuchman, wlier- 
cverdthere existed a free heart and a 
virtuous mind, there Spain had a na- 
tural ally, and an nnalienablo friend. 

37. “When the Allied powers were 
so ready to interJSere in the internal 
concerns of Spain, because they were j 
afraid of its freedom, and when the | 
most glaring attempts were made in all 
their state i)ax»er3 to excite rebellion 
among its inhabitants, what is so easy 
as to retort upon them with the state- 
ment of some of their domestic mis- 
deeds ? What was to hinder the Sjian- 
iards to remind the Prussian monarch 
of the promises which, in a moment 
of alarm, he made to his subjects of 
giving them a free constitution, and to 
ask him what has come of the pledges 
then given to his loyal and gallant 
subjects, by whose valour he ha-s re- 
gained his lost crown ? Might they not 
ask whether it would not have beem 
l)ettcr to have kept these promises, 
than to have kept on foot, at his peo- 
ple’s cost, and almost to their ruin, a 
prodigious army, only to defend* him 
in violating them? Coul(r anything 
have been more natural than to have 
asked the Emperor of Austria whether 
he, who professed such a regard for 
strict justice in Ferdinand's case, when 
it cost him nothing, had always acted 
with equal justice towards others when 
he himself was concerned ? that, be- 
fore he was generous to Ferdinand, he 
should be just to t^eorge, and repay 
some part of the £20,000,000 he htd 
borrowed of him, and which alone had 
enabled him to preserve his crown? 
Might he not be called to account for 


the noble and innocent blood he had 
shed in the Milanese, and the tortures, 
stripes, and dungeons he liad indicted 
on '^e dower m his subjects in his 
Italian provinces ? Even the Emperor 
Alexander himself, sensitive as ho was 
at the sight of blood flowing in a foreign 
palace, might caU to mind something 
which had occurred in his own. How- 
ever pure in himself and however 
foitunate in having a^nts equally in- 
nocent, was ho not descended from an 
illustrious line of ancestors, who had 
with exemplary uniformity dethroned, 
imprisoned, and slaughtered husbands, 
brotliers, children ? Hot that he could 
dream of imputing these enonnities to 
the parents, sisters, or consorts; but 
it somehow happened that those exalt- 
ed and near relations never failed to 
reap the whole benefit of the atrocities, 
and had never, in one single instance, 
made any attempt to bring the perpe- 
trators of them to justice. 

88. “I rejoice that the Spaniards^ 
have such men only to contend with. 

I know there are fearful odds when 
battalions are amyed against princi- 
ples ; but it is some consolation to 
reflect, that those embodied hosts ai’(5 
not aided by the talents of their chiefs, 
and that all the weight of eliaracter is 
happily on the other side. It is pain- 
ful to think that so accomplished and 
enlightened a prince as the King of 
France should .submit to make himself 
the tool of such a junta of tyrants. I 
would entreat him to reflect on the 
woVds of the most expcrionced?%tatcs- 
inaii, and one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of antiquity, in his recently dis- 
covered work, Dc Repuhlica — ‘ Is on in 
utla civitate, nisi inquasumma potes- 
tas populi cst, ullum doraicilium li- 
bertas liabet.’* When called on to 
combat one of the most alarming con- 
spiracies that ever man was exposed 
to, he had recourse only to the Boman 
constitution ; he threw himself on the 
goodwill of his patriotic countrymen ; 
he put forl;h‘'only the vigour of his 
own genius, and the vigour of the law ; 
m uever thought of c^ng in |he a.s- 

* '* Liberty cau bava b doiuioUe in no etate 
excepting that in which eupreme power is 
vested in the people.** 
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sistance of the AUobroges, Teiitones, noaa, wjitftorerbetheirfomofgorem^ 
or Scythians of his day. And now I nifent; keeping peace whenever we can, 
eay, that if the King of France calls hnt not leaving ourselves unprepared 
in the modem Teutones, or the mo- for war ; not afraid of the issu^ hut 
dem Scythians, to assist him in this calmly determined to brave its hazards; 
unholy war, judgment will tliat mo- resolved^o support, amid any sacrifice, 
ment go forth a^inst him and his the honour of the crown, the indepen- 
fainily, and the dynasty of Gaul will dence of the countiy, and cveiy prin- 
be changed at <nice mdfor ever. ciple considered most valuable and sa- 

89. ** The principles on which this cred amongst civilised nations.” 
band of congregated despots have 40. TMs animated and impasponed 
shown their roadmess to act are dan- harangue ^ contained the sentiments 
gcrous in the extreme, not only to free, merely of an individual, who, how emi- 
hiit to all independent states. If the nont soever, did not in the general case 
Czar were met with his consistory of of nscessity implicate any one but him- 
tyrants and armed critics, it would be self, or, at most, the political paijy to 
in vain for the Ulema to plead that which ho belonged. But on this occa- 
their government w»is one or the most sion it was otherwise. Mr Brougham's 
sacred and venerable description ; that speech was not merely the expression 
it had antiq^uily in its favour ; that it of his own or his party’s opinion ; it 
was replete with ‘gi*and truth that was the channel bj^hreh the feeling 
it had never listened to ‘ the fatal doc- of a whole nation found vent. The 
trines of a disorganised philosophy ; ’ cheers with which it was received from 
and that it had never been visited by botli sides gof a most crowded Houl»e, 
any such things as ‘dreams of fallacious the vast impression it made on the 
liberty.’ In vain would the Ulema country, the enthusiasm it everywhere 
plead these things ; the ‘ three gentle- excited, proved, in the clearest man- 
men of Ycrona would pry about for ,ncr, that it carried the universal mind 
an avenue, and when it suited hhs con- with it. Mr Canning was not in the 
venienco to enter, tlic (^zar would be House when this important debate oc- 
at Constantinople, and IViissia would curred, having vacated his seat upon 
seek an iiulenmity in any province his appointment as Foreign Minister, 
England might possess ^jaceiit to and not been yet again returned ; but 
their territory. It behoves every in- ho gave his sanction to the principles 
dependent state to combine against it contained on 24th February, when 
such monstrous pretensions. Already, he observed, “ I am compelled in jus- 
if there is any force in language, or lice to say that, when 1 entered upon 
any validity in public documents, we ihe office I have the honour to fiU, I 
are committed to the defensive treaties found tlie principles on which the Gov- 
iuto wdiich we have entered. If Spain emment was acting reduced into writ- 
is oven’uii by foreign invaders, w’hat ing, and this state paper formed what 
will be the situation of Portugal ? An^ I may be allowed to call the political 
are wo not bound, by the most express creed of Ministers. Ujicn the execu- 
treaty, as well as by obvioua interest, tion of the principles there laid down, 
to defend that ancient ally ? Above all and upon it alone, is founded any claim 
things, we ought to repeal, without de- I may have to credit from the House.” 
lay, the Foreign Enlistment Bill — a And again, on I4th April, in the debate 
measure which ought never to have on the Spanish negotiation, be said, “J 
been passed. Let us, in fine, without cast no blame upon those who, seeing 
blindly rushing into wai^ be prepared a gi*eat and poweifiil nation eager to 
for any emergency ; speak a language crush and overwhelm with its venge- 
that is tiTily British, pui*sue a policj ance a less numerous, but not less gal- 
which is truly free ; look to free states lant people, are anxious to join the 
as our best and natural allies against weaker party. Such feelings are hon- 
all enemies whatever ; quarrelling with ourable to those who entertain them. 

VOL. II. 
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The bosomfi ia which they exist, unal- 
loyed hy any other feelings, are much 
more happy than those in which that 
feeling is diastened and tempered hy 
considerations of prudence, interest, 
and expedience. 1 not only know, 
but absolutely envy, the feelings of 
those who calf for war, for the issue of 
which they are riot to be responsible ; 
for I confess that the reasoning by 
which the war against Spain was at- 
tempted to be justified, appears to me 
to be much more calculated than the 
war itself to excite a strong feeling 
against those who had projected it. 
TncM is no analogy between the ease 
of England in 1793 and France in 1823. 
What country had Spain attempted to 
seize or revolutionise, as France did 
before our declaration of 19th Kovein- 
ber 1792 ? England made war against 
France, not because she had altered 
her own government, or even dethroned 
her own King, but because ohe had in- 
vaded Geneva, Savoy, and Avignon ; 
because she had overrun Belgium, and 
threatened to open the mouth of the 
Scheldt, in defiance of treaties ; and 
because she openly announced, an»l 
acted ui)oii, the detennination to re- 
volutionise every adjoining state. But 
this country is not prej>ared to give 
actual and elhcient support to Spain ; 
absolute hand fide neutrality is the 
limit to which it is i)rcpared to go in 
behalf of a cause to which its Ministers 
can never feel indiflerent.’' 

41. On the other hand, itwtis main-*^ 
tained by M. de Chateaubriand in the 
French Chamber, in a speech worthy 
of himself and of tliese great antagon- 
ists : “ Has a government of one coun- 
try a right to interfere in, the affoins of 
another? Tliat great question of in- 
ternational law has been resolved by 
different writers on the subject in dif- 
ferent 'Ways. Those wdio incline to the 
natuml right, such as Bacon, Puffeii- 
dorf, Grotius, nud all the luuicnts, 
maintain that it is lawful to take up 
arms in the name of the Imman race 
against a society which violates the 
j)rmciple.s on wliich the social order 
reposes, on the same gi*ouiid on which, 
in particular states, you punish an in- 
dividual malefactor who distuibs the 


jmhlic i*epose. Those again who con- 
sider the question os one depending on 
civil right, are of opinion tnat no one 
government has a right to interfere in 
Bie affairs of another. Thus the first 
vest the right of intervention in duty, 
the last in interest. 1 adopt in trie 
abstract the principles of the last. I 
maintain that no government has a 
right to interfere in the affairs of an- 
otlier goverumont. In truth, if this 
priiicipe is not admitted, and alwve 
all by jieople who enjoy a free consti- 
tution, no nation could be in security. 
It w’ould always be possible for the 
corruption of a minister or the ambi- 
tion of a king to attack a state which 
attempted to ameliorate its condition. 
In many cases wars would he multi- 
plied ; you would adopt a principle of 
(‘tcrnal hostility — a priniiple of which 
everj*^ one would constitute- himself 
judge, since every one might say to 
his neighbour, Your institutions dis- 
please n»e ; change them, or I declare 
war. 

42. ** But when I present myself in 
this tribum* to defend the riglit of in- 
tervention in the affairs of Spain, how 
is an exception to he mad(j from the 
j)rinciple w'hich’I have so broadly an- 
nounced ? It ia thus ; When the mo- 
dern political writers rejected the right 
of intervention, by taking it out of the 
category of natural to ])lace it in that 
of civil right, they felt themselves veiy 
much enibarriissed. Cases will occur 
in. which it ia impossible to abstain 
from interveiitiou without putting the 
State in danger. At the commeiue- 
nieut of the Revolution, it was said, 
Perish the colonies rather than one 
]iriiudj:)le,’ and the colonies perished. 
Shall we also say, ‘Peri.sh the social 
order, ’ rather than sacrifice a principle, 
and let the social order perisli ? Jn or- 
der to avoid being shattered agaiiLst a 
)rin< i})le which themselves had estab- 
ished, the modorii jurists have intro- 
duced an exueption. They said, ‘J7o 
government has a right to interfere in 
S»e affairs of another government, ex- 
cept m fhe case where the security and 
immediate interests of the first govern- 
ment are C(»npromised' 1 will show 
you immediately where the authority 
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for that exception is to he found. The 
exception is as well established as the 
rule ; for no state can allow its essen- 
tial interests to perish without running 
the risk of perishing itself. Amved at 
that ])oint of the question, its aspect 
entirely changes; we are transported 
to another ground; I am no longer 
obliged to combat the mle, but to 
show that the case of the exception 
has accrued for France. 

43. ** I shall frequently have occa- 
sion, in the sequel of this discourse, to 
sfMjak of England ; for it is the country 
which our honourable antagonists op- 
pose to us at every turn. It is Great 
Jlritain which singly ot Verona has 
raised its voice against the principle of 
intervention ; it is that countiy which 
alone is ready to iake up anus to 
defend a free people ; it is it which de- 
nounces an impious war, at variance 
with the rights of nations — a war w'hich 
a small, servile, and bigoted faction 
undertakes, in tlic hope of being able 
TO bum the Charter of France after 
having torn in pieces the Constitution 
of Spain. Well, gentlemen, England 
is that country ; it alone has respected ' 
the rights of nations, and given us a 
great example. Let us see what Eiig- 
lund has done in former days. 

44. “ That England, in itifety amid 
the waves, and defended by its old in- 
stitutions — that England, which has 
neither undergone the disasters of two 
invasions, nor the ovci-tumings of a 
revolution of thirty years, conceives^ it 
has nothing to fear from the Spanish 
revolution, is quite conceivable, and 
no more than w^as to be expected. But 
does it follow from that, that Fnince 
enjoys the same security, and is id 
the same position? W’hen the cir- 
cumstances were different — when the 
essential interests of Great Britain 
were compromised — did it not— justly, 
witliout Qoubt— depart from the prin- 
ciples "which it so loudly invokes at 
this time^ England, in entering on 
the war with Fnince, published in 1793 
the famous declaration of Whitehall, 
from which I read the following ex- 
tract : — ‘ Tlie intention announced to 
reform the abuses of the French Gov- 
ernment, to establish personal freedom 


and the rights of property on a solid 
basis, to secure to a numerous people 
just and moderate laws, a wise legisla- 
ture, aud an equitable administration 
—all these salutary views have unhap- 
pily disappeared. They have given 
place to a system destructive of all 
public order, sustained^ by proscrip- 
tions, exiles, and confiscations without 
number, by arbitrary imprisonments 
without number, and by massacres the 
memory of which alone makes us shud- 
der. The inhabitants of that unhappy 
country, so long deceived by promises 
of happiness, everlastingly renewed 
at every fresh accession of public suf- 
fering, the commission of ever 3 ^ew 
crime, have found themselves plunged 
iu an abyss of calamities wdtbout 
example. 

45. “ * Such a stalte of things cannot 
exist in France without involving in 
danger the countries wliich atl^join it, 
without giving them the right, and 
imposing on them the duty, of doing 
everything in their power to anwst an 
evil which subsists only on the viola- 
tion of all law's w'hiclx unite men in 
the social union. His Majesty has no 
intention of denying to France the 
rights of refonning its laws ; never will 
he desire to impose by extenial force a 
government on an independent state. 
He desires to do so now only because 
it has become essential to the repose 
and security of other states. In these 
circumstances, ho demands of France 
^and he demands it with a just title 
—to put a stop to a system of aiiarchy, 
which has no ])ow'er but for evil, which 
renders France incapable of dischaig- 
ing the first duties of goveniment, that 
of repressing ^anarchy and punishing 
crime, which ‘is daily multiplying in 
all j)arts of the country, and which 
threatens to involve all Europe in 
similar atrocities and misfortune. He 
demands of Franco a legitimate and 
stable government, founded on the uni- 
versally recognised principles of jus- 
tice, and capable of retaining nations 
in the bonds of peace and friendship. 
The King engages beforehand instantly 
to stop hostilities, and give protection 
to all those who shall extricate them- 
selves from an anarchy which has burst 
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all the bonds of society^ broken all the 
eprings of social life, confounded all 
duties, and made use of the name of 
Liberty to exercise the most cruel ty- 
ranny, annihilate all charters, overturn 
all jiroperty, and deliver over entire 
provinces to fire and sword.* ^ 

46. It is true, when England made 
that famous declaration, Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette were no more. 

I admit that Marie -Josephine is as 
yet only a captive ; that her tears only 
have been caused to flow. Ferdinand 
is still a prisoner in his palace, as Louis 
XVI. was in his before being Iqd to 
the Temple and the scaffold. I have 
no '\fFish to calumniate the Spaniards, 
but I cannot esteem them more than 
my own countrymen. Eevolutionary 
France gave birth to a Convention; 
why should not v evolutionary Spain 
do the same ? England has murdered 
its Charles L, Frtince its Louis XVI. ; 
if Spain follows their exam^nle, a series 
uf precedents in favour of crime will ho 
established, and abody of jurisprudence 
of jMsople against tbeir sovereigns. 

47. ** England herself has admitted 
the principle for which 1 contend, in 
recent times. She has conceded to 
others the right for which she con- 
tended heraelt She did not consider 
herself entitled to interfere in the 
case of the Italian revolution, but she 
judged otherwise for Austria ; and 
accordingly Lord Castlereagh, while 
repudiating the right of intervention 
in that convulsion claimed by Austria^* 
Prussia, and Ilussia, declared expressly 
in his circular from Laybach of 19tii 
January 1821, — ‘ It must bo clearly 
understood that no government c^an be 
more disposed than the British to »nain- 
ti'iin the right of any state or states to 
intervene when ils immediate securUy^, 
or essential interestH are seriously com- 
pi*(jmised by the tonsactions of another 
state.’ Nothing can be more precise 
than that declaration; and Mr Fuel 
has not been afraid to say, on a late 
occasion in the House of Commons, 
that Austria * was entitled to interfere 
in the affairs of Naples, because that 
country had adopted the Spanish Con- 
stitution : ’ no one can contest the right 
of France to interfere in those of Spain, 


when it is menaced by that Constitu- 
tion itself. 

48. ** Can any one doubt that we 
are in the exceptional case — that our 
interests are essentially injured by the 
Spanish revolution ? O^r conunerce is 
hampered by the sufi’eraig consequent 
on that convulsion. We are obl^ed 
to keep vessels of war in the American 
seas, which are infested by pirates who 
have sprung out of the anarcliy of Eu- 
rope ; and we have not, like Eiigland, 
maritime forces to protect our ship^ 
many of which have fallen into tlieir 
hands. The provinces of France ad- 
joining Spain are under the most press- 
ing necessity to see order re-established 
beyond the Pyrenees. Our consuls have 
been menaced in their persons, our 
territory tlirec times violated : are not 
their * essential duties ’ compromised ? 
And how has our territory been vio- 
lated ? To massacre a few injured Roy- 
alists, who thought themselves in safety 
mider tlie shadow of our generous 
country. We have been obliged, in 
consequence, to maintain a large army 
of observation on the frontier ; witliout 
that, our southern provinces could not 
enjoy a moment’s security. Tliat state 
of semi-hostility has all tin* inconven- 
iences of war without the advantages 
of peace. „ Shall wc, m oliedienci*, to 
the parti.saTiS of peace, withdraw the 
army of observation ? Certes, we are 
not yet reduced fo the necessity of 
flying before tlie chevaliers of the 
Hammer, or giving place to the Lan- 
daburian bands. England herself has 
recognised the necessity of our army 
of observation ; for the Duke of W el- 
lington said at the Congress of Verona, 

Considering that a civil war has 
been lighted on the whole extent of 
the frontier which separates the tw’o 
kingdoms, no one can contest the 
necessity of estahlisliiiig the army of 
observation.’ 

49. “ It was not I who spoke first of 
the moral contagion, but since it has 
been mentioned by our adversaries, I 
confess that it is the most serious and 
alarming of all the dangers. Is any 
one ignorant that the revolutionists of 
Spain are in correspondence with our 
own? Have they not by public pro- 
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clamations invited our soldiers to re- 
volt? Have tliey not threatened to 
bring down the tricolor flag from the 
summit of the Pyrenees, to restore the 
son of Buonaparte ? Bo we not know 
the plots, the conspiracies of those 
traitors who Imve escaped from tlie 
hands of justice in this country, and 
now pretend to invade us in the uni- 
form of the brave, unworthy to cover 
their treacherous hearts ? Can a re- 
volution which ronses in us such pas- 
sions, and awakens such recollections, 
ever fail to compromise our essential 
interests ? Can it be said to be shut 
np in the Peninsula, when it has al- 
ready crossed the Pyrenees, revolution- 
ised Italy, shaken France and Eng- 
land? Have the occurrences at Naples 
and Turin not sufficiently proved the 
dangei* of the moral contagion ? And 
let it not be said the revomtioniats in 
these states adopted the Constitution 
of the Cortes on account of its excel- 
lence. So far from that being the 
cose, the first thing they were obliged 
to do, after having adoptc^d the Span- 
ish Constitution, was to apjKjiiit a com- 
mission to examine what it was. Tliu^ 
it .soon passed away, as everything does 
which is for(}ign to the customs of a 
country. Ridiculous from its birth, 
it expired in disgrace belwcipn an Aus- 
trian corporal and an Italian Carbo- 
nari. * 

50. ‘ ‘ 'Whence this extraordinary pas- 
sion for England, and i>raiso of its con- 
stitution, which has suddenly sprung 
up amongst us ? A year has not elapsed 
since the boulevards M^em covered with 
caricatures, which insulted in the gross- 
c^st manner everything connected with 
Ivondoii. Jn their love of revolutioiij 
the same persons have forgotten all 
their hatred for the soldiers who 
were fortunate at Waterloo : little 
docs it signify what they have done, 
provided now they aid them in sup- 
]) 0 i 1 :ing the revolutionists of Spam 
against a Bourbon. How has it hap- 
pened that the Allies, now so mu(m 
the object of animadversion, were not 
then reguded in the same light? 
Where was their jealousy of the Con- 
tinental powers when they paraded 
with so much satisfaction their ap- 


proval of the eaup of 5th Sep- 
tember, which revolutionised the le- 

t 'slature ; or the prosecutions of the 
oyalists, which shook the foundation 
of the throne? Who heard then of 
the digipty of France, or its being 
unworthy of her to seek support in the 
approbation of foreign states ? When 
we had no army — when we were count- 
ed as nothing in the estimation of for- 
eign states— when little German states 
invaded us with impunity, and we did 
not ventui’e to utter a complaint — 
no one said that we were slaves. But 
now* when our military resurrection 
has astonished Europe — ^now, when wt^ 
rdse a voice in the councils of fflngs 
whicli is always attended to — now, 
when new and honourable conventions 
expiate ‘those in which we expiated 
our victories, — we ate now for the first 
time told that we are placing our necks 
under a humiliating yoke. 

51. “I |dniit at once, Franco has 
no title to intenneddle in the internal 
concerns of Spain. It is for the'Bpan- 
iards to determine what ^ecies of con- 
stitution befits them. I wish them, 
from the bottom of my heart, liberties 
commensurate to their morals, institu- 
tions which may put their virtues be- 
yond the reach of fortune or tlie ca? 
price of men. Spaniai-ds ! It is no 
enemy of yours who thus speaks ; it is 
he who had predicted the return of 
your noble destinies, when all believed 
you for ever disappeared from the 
scene of ihe world.* You have sur- 
passed my predictions : you have res- 
cued Europe from a yoke which the 
most jmweriul empires had sought in 
vain to break. "You owe to France 
your misfortunes and your glory ; slie 
lias sent you tliese two scourges, Buon- 
,Aj;«rte and the Revolution. Deliver 
youi’selves from the second, as you 

* M. de Chateaubriand lUludcd to the fol- 
lowing x>a88age in his du Chrutianisme, 
publishod in 1808 : “ L’Esjiagne, sdpartSe des 
autres nations, pr^sente encore k rhislorien 
im caractfei'e plus original. L'esp&ce de stag- 
nation dc moBurs dans laquelle elle repose, 
hii sera peut-§tre utile un jour; et lorsque les 
peuples ©urop6ens seront usi^s par la corrup- 
tion, elle seuh ptnirra reparaitre avee iclat sur 
In scene du nwmle^ jiarcoque le fond des mffiurs 
Hubsiste chez elle. ” — Genie du CVimtiaaiame, 
partie iii. t. iii. c. 4. 
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have delivered yourselves from the 
first. 

52. ** As to the Ministers, the sqjeech 
of the Crown has traced the line of 
their duties. They will never cease to 
desire peace, to invoke it from the 
hottom of their hearts, to ^listen to 
every proposition compatible with the 
honour and security of France : hut it 
is indispcnsahle that Ferdinand should 
be free ; it is necessary that France, i 
At all hazards, sJiould extricate itself 
from a position in which it would per- 
ish more certainly than from all tlio 
dangers of war. Let us never fprget 
that, if the war with Spain has, like 
evefy other war, its inconveniences 
and perils, it has also i'or us this iin- 
iiieiise advantage ; it will have created 
an army ; it will have caused us to re- 
.siime our militar^wrank among nations ; 
it will have decided our emancipation, 
and re-established our independence. 
Something was perhaps awaiiting to 
tlie entire reconciliation ^of French- 
men ? that something will be found 
beneath the tent ; companions in arms 
are soon friends ; and all recollections 
are lost in the renieTribrance of a com- 
mon glory. The King, that monarch 
so wise, so pacilic, so paternal, has 
spoken. He has thought that the 
security of France and the dignity of 
the Crown rendered it imperative on 
him to have recourse to arms, after 
having exhausted the councils of peace. 
He has declared his wish that a hun- 
dred thousand men should assemble 
under the orders of a prince who, at 
the passage of the Drome, showed 
himself as valiant as Henry IV. With 
generous confidence he has intrusted 
the guai'd of the white flag to the cai>- 
tains who have triinnphfed under other 
colours. They will teach him the 
])ath of victory ; he has never forgotten 
that of honour. ” 

63. This splendid speech made a 
prodigious sensation in France, greater 
])erhaps than any other since the days 
of Mirabeau. It expressed wdth equal 
force and felicity the inmost and best I 
feelings of the Royalists ; and those 
feelings were on this oce^xsion, perhaps 
for the first time, in unison with the 
sentiments of the great majority of 


Frenchmen. The nation had become 
all but unanimous at the sound of the 
trumpet. The inherent adventurous 
and warlike spirit of the Franks had 
reappeared in undiminished strength 
at tlie prospect of war. Chance, or the 
skilful direction of Government, had 
at last found an object in which all 
classes concurred— in wliich the ardent 
loyalty of the Royalist coincided with 
the buoyant ambition of the people. 
In vain the Liberal chiefs, who antici- 
pated so much from the triumph of 
their allies beyond the Pyrenees, and 
dreaded utter discomfiture from their 
defeat, endeavoured to turn aside the 
stream, and to envenom patriotic by 
party feelings. The attempt wholly 
failed : the Chambers were all but 
nnaiiimons in favour of tlie war ; and 
their feelings were re-echoed from 
Calais to Hie Pyrenees. 

54. M. Talleyrand made a remark- 
able speech on this occasion, w'hioli 
deserves to he recorded, as one of the 
most unfortunate prophecies ever made 
by a man of ability on the future is- 
.suc of afl’aiis. “It is just sixteen 
years to-day,” .said he, “since I was 
called by liiin who then goverufd the 
world to give bira my advice on the 
.struggle in which Lf! wris about to 
engage wi|h Spain. 1 had the mis- 
fortune to displease him because 1 re- 
vealed the fiitiirci— because 1 unfolded 
the misfortune's which might arise from 
an aggressKm as unjust as it was in- 
expedient. Disgrace was the reward 
of my sincerity. Strange destiny !--- 
xvhieli now, after so long an interval, 
leads me to give the same counsels to 
a legitimate sovereign ! It \s my part, 
tvho liave bad .so large a share in the. 
double Restoration — wdio, by my ef- 
forts, I may say by my success, have 
wound up my glory and my responsi- 
bility entirely with the alliance be- 
tTi^cen France and the house of Bour- 
boK^-ho contribute as much as lies in 
my power to prevent the work of wis- 
dom and justice from being compro- 
mised by rash and insane passions.” 
When this counsel on the Spanish war 
is compared with the result which oc- 
curred a few months afterwards, the 
diflTerence is sufficiently striking. Tal* 
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leyrand, with his sagacity and experi- 
ciHJC, proved a more fallacious coun- 
sellor than Chateaubriand^ with his 
poetry and romance. Wisdom Was 
found in the inspirations of genius ra- 
ther than the deductions of experience. 
The reason is, that Talleyrand thought 
the result would be the same, because 
it was an attack by France on Spain, 
forgetting that the circumstances w'ere 
materially diflerent, and that the Bour- 
bon invasion had that in its favour 
which in that of Napoleon was alto- 
gether awanting — viz., the support of 
the gi'cat body of the people. A me- 
inunible example of the important 
truth, that events in history are not 
to be drawn into a precedent unless 
the material oircumstances attending 
them are similar ; and that it is in the 
faculty of discerning where that simi- 
le rity exists that the highest proof of 
political wisdom is to he found. 

55. The enthusiasm of the Cliamher 
of Deputies in favour of the war did 
not evaporate merely in vehement har- 
angues from the tribune ; substantial 
acis testified their entire adbesion to 
the system of the Government. Theyi 
vot<id, by a verj’' large majority, a .sup- 
plmnentary (UTclit of 100,000,000 francs 
(£4,000,000) for carrying on the war, 
to be put at ilie disposal of th(? minis- 
ter. The state of the rcA^eiiue this 
year was vciy flattering, ayd demon- 
strated how rapidly the national re- 
sources were augmenting under the 
influence of the peace, freedom, and 
security of property which France was 
enjoying under the mild rule of the 
Bourbon princes.* 

56. In the course of the debate on 
this gi'ant, an incident occurred, whicl^ 
in a more unfavourable state of the 
public mind, might have overtu|iie4 
tlie monarchy. M. Manuel was put 
forward by the Opposition to answer 
the s})eech of M. Chateaubriand, he 
being the orator on the Bibeiul ijdc 
wliose close and logical reaStoning, 
as well as powers of cl«(juence, were 

* It exhibited a surplus of 42,945,907 francs 
<£1,680,000), 80 that the extraoi*dinary credit 
only required to be operated upon to the ex- 
tent of 67,054,093 francs (£2,340,000).— Bud- 
get, 1823 ; Annuaire JlUtorique, Vi. 39, 40. 


deemed most capable of deadening the 
spsation produced by the splendid ora- 
tion of the Forei|m Minister. He said 
in the course of his speech: “The 
Spaniards, it is said, are mutually 
cutting each other’s throats, and* we 
must intervene to prevent one party 
from destroying the other. It is with- 
out doubt a singular niodc of dimin- 
ishing the horrors of civil war, to su- 
perinduce to them those of foreign 
hostilities. But BujiiKise you are suc- 
cessful. The insurrection is crushed in 
Spain ; it is annihilated ; the fi‘icnds of 
freedom have laid down their anus. 
What can you do ? You cannot for 
ever remain in the Peninsula ;^you 
must retire; and when you do so, a 
new explosion, more dangerous than 
the fornier, will break forth. Consult 
history : has ever revolution in fa- 
vour of civil liberty been Anally sub- 
dued ? Crushed it may be for the mo- 
ment ; but the genius which has 
produced ift is impenshable. Eike 
Antaeus, the giant Tcgain.s his strength 
every time lie touches the earth! 

57. ‘ ‘ The civil war which recently 
raged in Spain was mainly your own 
work ; the soldiers *of the faitli’ only 
took up arms in the belief they would 
be supported by you. How, tlien, can 
you find in the consequences of your 
own acts a justification of your in- 
tervention ? Can you justify deeds of 
violence by perfidy ? You say you wish 
to save Ferainand and his family. If 
jrou do, beware of repeating the same 
circumstances which, in a lonncr age, 
conducted to the scaflbld victims tor 
whom you daily evince so warm and 
legitimate an interest. Have you for- 
gotten that the Stuarts were only over- 
turned bocaiwe they sought support 
from tile stranger; that it was in con- 
sequence of the invasion of the hostile 
armies that Louis XVI. was precipitat- 
ed from the throi^ ? Are you ignor- 
ant that it was the protection accorded 
by France to tlie Stuarts, which caused 
the min of tliat race of princes ? That 
succour was clandestine, it is true ; 
but it was sufficient to encourage the 
Stuarts ill theii* resistance to public 
opinion ; thence the resistance to that 
opinion, and the misfortunes of that 
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faxiily — misfortnnes which it would 
have avoided if it had sou^t its sup- 
port iu the nation. Keed I remind 

a that the dangers of the royal 
y have been fearfdlly aggravated 
when the stranger invaded our terri- 
toiT, and that revolutionary France, 
feeling the necessity of defending itself 

by new forces and a fresh energy ” 

68. At these words a perfect storm 
arose in the Chamber, “ Order! or- 
der ! '* was shouted on the Right ; “this 
is regicide, justified and provoked.” 
“Expulsion, expulsion!” “Let us 
chase the monster from our benches ! ” 
exclaimed a hundred voices. Thcf pre- 
sid< 4 *]it, M. Ravez, seeing the speaker 
had been interrupted in the midst of a 
sentence, and that the offence taken 
arose from a prcsmrved ineajriing of 
words Avhich to follow, not of 
wliat had actually been used, hesitated 
with reason to act upon such specula- 
tive views, and contented himself with 
calling M. Manuel to order. So far 
were the Royalists from being satisfied 
with this moderate concession, that 
they instantly rose up in a body, sur- 
rounded the presidents chair >vitli loud 
cries and threats, demanding that the 
apologist of regicide should be in-' 
stantty expelled from the Chamber ; 
while one of them, more audacious 
than the rest, actually pulled M. Man- 
uel from the tribune, and, mounting in 
his stead, demanded in a stentorian 
voice the vengeance of France on the 
advocate of assassins. Meanwhile M, 
Manuel, conscious that the sentence 
which had been inteiTUpted, if allowed 
to be completed, would at once dispel 
the storm, was calm and impassible in 
the midst of the uproar ; but that only 
made matters worse withdhe infuriated 
majority ; and at length the president, 
finding all his efforts to appease the 
tumult fruitless, gave the well-known 
signal of distress %|covering his head, 
and broke up the meeting. 

69. Tliis scene had already been 
sufficiently violent, and indicative of 
the risks which the representative sys- 
tem ran in France from the excitable 
temper of the people; but it was as 
nothiim to that which soon after en- 
sued. The Royalists, when the meeting 


was dissolved, rushed in a body out of 
the Ohamber, and broke into separate 
knots, to concert ulterior operations ; 
while the Liberals remained on their 
benches, in the midst of which M. 
Manuel wrote a letter to the president, 
in which ma stated how the sentence 
which h^ been intOTrupted was to 
have been concluded, and contended 
for his ri^ht to finish the sentence, and 
then let its inoport be judged of by the 
Chamber.* The sitting was resumed, 
to consider this explanation ; but a 
heated Royalist from the south, M. 
Forbin dcs Essarta, instantly ascended 
the tribune, and demanded the expul- 
sion of the orator “who had pronounc- 
ed such infamous expressions, seeing 
no rules of procedure could condemn 
an assembly to the punishment of hear- 
ing a man whose maxims and speech 
recommended or justified regicide.” 
M. Manuel attempted to justuy him- 
self ; but he was again interrupted by 
the cries of the Royalists, and the pre- 
sident, hoping to pain time for the 
passions to cool, adjourned the sitting 
to the following day. But in this hone 
he was disappointed, as is generally 
the case when consideration succeeds 
after the feelings have been thoroughly 
roused. What is called reflection is 
then only listeninrf to the, rer-tclio of pas- 
simi : one only voice is heard, one only 
key is touched, one only sentiment felt. 
A lover, who is contending with him- 
self, rises from his sleepless couch con- 
firmed, not shaken, in his preposses- 
sions. During tlic night, a formal 
motion for the expulsion of the sup- 
jiosed delinquent, for the remainder of 
* * Je deiuandais si on avoit oublitf qn'eu 

ITrance la mort de I'inforttuid LouiaXVl. avait 
etc prCeed^o ipar I'interveniion arm^e des 
PnisHions et des Autrichiena, et je rappelais 
comme an fait ennuu de tout le luonde que 
e’est alors que la Prance r^volutlonnaire, sent- 
ant le de se ddfendre par des forces et 
use dnergie uouvellos.* C'est iqi que j'al dtd 
iuterrompu. Hi Je ne Tousse pas otd, ma 
pluaae edte 4t6 prononede ainsi — 'Alors la 
ranee rdvolutionnaire, sentant le besoin de 
se ddfendre pauses forces et une dnergie nou- 
velles, mit cn mouvement tauten Us masses^ ex- 
aUa tauten len pansionn popiUaireSt et ainena 
ainni de terrihlU excin et une diplordble catan- 
traphe au milieu d*une ginireune rinistance* ” 
— ^M. Manueu au Preeidentf 26 Feb. 1S2.S ; 
Annuaire Hittorique, vL 168 ; Moniteur, 27ih 
Feb. 
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the sessioii, was prepaa^ hv M. de k 
Bourdoxmaye, the acknowledged leader 
of the extreme Royalists ; and al- 
thoujd^ the justice or shame of the 
Chamber permitted M. Manuel to be 
heard in his defenoe» an4,,the debate 
was more than once adjourned, to en- 
able the numerous speakers who in- 
scribed their names on the tribune to 
be heard on the question, the torrent 
was irresistible. The determination 
of the Royalists only increased with 
the effervescence of me public mind ; 
and, amidst agitated crowds which 
surrounded the Assembly on all sides, 
and under the protection of squadrons 
of cavaliy, the expulsion of M. Man- 
uel, during the remainder of the ses- 
sion, was voted, on the evening of 4th 
March, by a majority of fully two to 
one, the whole Centre coalescing with 
the Right. The a^tation which pro* 
vailed rendered it imixjssible to take 
the vote otherwise than by acclama- 
tion. 

60. The exclusion of a single mem- 
ber, during the remainder of a single 
session, was no verj' serious injury to 
a party, or blow levelled at the public 
liberties ; but the passion.s on both 
sides were so stron^y excited by this 
imprudent abuse of power by the Roy- 
alist majority, that the ^liberals re- 
solved to resist it to the very utter- 
most. It was detennined*to compel 
the majority to use force for his expul- 
sion ; and the recollection of tlie ri.sk 
which ensued to the tlirone from tlio 
<lragging of M. d’Espremenil from the 
Parliament of Paris, at the oommence- 
luent of the first Revolution, was of 
sinister augury as to the effects of en- 
forcing the present decree by similar 
means. The Government, however, 
was firm, and resolved, at all hazards, 
to carry the decree of the Chamber into 
execution. Every preparation was ac- 
cordingly made to overawe, and, if ne- 
cessary, to subdue resistance. The 
Liberal leaders, however, were deter- 
mined to have a scene, and, instead of 
yielding obedience to the decree of the 
Chamber, M. Manuel appeared next 
morning in the Hall, and took liis seat, 
When invited by the president to re- 
tire witliout disturbance, he replied, 


“ I told you yesterday I would only 
yield to force ; 1 come to make good 
my word,” and resumed his seat. The 
president then desired the Assembly 
to ^acuate the hall, and retire into 
their respective apartments, which was 
immediaColy done by the whole Right 
and Centre, but the entire Left re- 
mained in their places, grouped around 
Manuel. Presently the folding-doors 
opened, and the chief of the har-oliicers, 
followed by a numerous staff of his col- 
leagues, advanced, and read to Manuel 
the decree of the Chamber. “Your 
order is illegal,” replied he ; I will 
not obey it The peace-officers then 
retired, and the anxiety in the ^Ho- 
nes, and the crowd around the (nam- 
ber, arose to the highest point, for the 
measured step of marching men ” 
was heard in the Jobby. Presently 
the folding -doors again opened, and 
a detachment of national guards and 
troops of the line, with fixed bayonats, 
slowly entA^d, and drew up in front 
of the refractory deputy. The civil 
officer then ordered the sergeant of the 
national guard, M. Merrier, to execute 
the warrant ; but, overcome by the vio- 
lence of the crisis, and the cries of the 
deputies around Manuel, he refused to 
obey. “Vive la Garde Rationale!’' 
instantly burst in redoubled shouts 
from the opposition benches ; “ Hon- 
neur ^ la Ga^o Rationale ! ” was heard 
above all the din in the voice of La- 
fayette. lint the difficulty had been 
aibreseen and provided for by the Gov- 
ernment. The national guard and 
troops of the line were instantly with- 
drawn, and thirty gendarmes, under 
M. dc Foucault, an officer of tried 
fidelity and courage, were introduced, 
who, after in’vain inviting Manuel to 
retire, seized him by the collar, and 
dragged him out, amidst vehement 
gesticulations and cries from the Left, 
which were heard^across the Seine. 

61. These dramatic scenes, so well 
calculated to excite the feelings of a 
people so warm in temperament as the 
French, migh thunder different circum- 
stances, have overturned the monarchy, 
and induced in 1823 the Revolution of 
1830. The}’’ were followed next day by 
a solemn protest, signed by sixty depu- 
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ties who had adhered to M. Maniiel in 
the strn^le, among which the signa- 
tures ot General Lafayette, General 
Foy, and M. Caaimir Perier appeared 
conspicuous. But no other result took 
place. The public mind is incapable 
of being violently excited by* two pas- 
sions at the same time ; if the national 
feelings have been roused, the social 
ones ore little felt. It was a perception 
of this truth which caused the Empress 
Catherine to say, at the commencement 
of the French Revolution, tliat the only 
way to combat its passions was to go to 
war. The din, great as it was, caused 
by the dragging M. Manuel out of the 
Chrt^iiber ot Deputies, was lost in tho 
louder .sound of inarching men jjressing 
on to the Pyrenees. The civic strife 
was heard of no more after it had ter- 
minated : notliing w'as thought of but 
the appTOaching ooiiflict on the holds 
of Spam. Incessant was the inarch 
of troops towards Bayonne and Per- 
pignan, the two points froTfii which the 
iiivask)!! w^as to be made. The roads 
WTre covered by columns of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, moving foiward 
towards the Sjmnisli frontier, in the 
tiiiest order, and in the highest sjiirits; 
ami the warlike enthusiasm of the 
French, always strong, W’as roused to 
the very highest pitch, by the prospect 
of vindicating the tarnished honour of 
their arms on the lields of Castile, and 
l e-entering Matlrid as compieroi’s. TIic 
-Duke of Angouleine set out from Paris, 
to take the command of the army, on 
the 15 th March; and as war was no 
longer doubtful, the anxiet}^ on both 
sides arose to the veiy highest pitch.^ 
62. On their side, the Liberals," liotii 
in France and Spain, w'cre not ^dle 
Their chief reliance w’a^ on the pre- 
sumed or hoi)ed-for disaffection of the 
French army ; for th(*y witc well awnre 
that if /Acy remained united, the forces 
of Spain, debased by misgovernment, 
and torn by civil w^ar, would be unable 
to op])Ose any effectual resistance to 
their incursion. The most active mea- 
sures, however, were taken to sow tlie 
seeds of disaffection in the French 
army. Several secret meetings of tho 
Liberal chiefs in Paris took place, in 
order to concert the most effectual] 


means of carrying this design into exe- 
cution ; and it was at first determined 
to send M. Benjamin Constant to Mad- 
rid to superintend the preparations on 
the revolutionary side, it being with 
reason supposed that his great reputa- 
tion and acknowledged amlities would 
have mtich influence with the revolu- 
tionists in Spain, and be not without 
its effect off tnejfeelings of the French 
soldiery. But Inis diisign, like many 
others formed by iieraons who are more 
liberal of their breath than their for- 
tunes, fiiiled from want of funds. Ben- 
jamin Ibnstant, whose habits of ox- 
>enso w^ere great, and his income from 
iterary effort considerable, refused to 
undertake the mission unless not only 
his expcn.ses weie provided for, but an 
indemnity secured to him, in the event 
of failure, for the loss of his fortune 
and the means of repairing it, which 
his position in Paris afforded. This, 
however, the Liberals, though many 
of them were bankers or merchants, 
possessed of groat wealth, declined to 
undertake ; the Duke of Orleans was 
equally inexorable ; and the conse- 
(jucn(‘e w'us, that Constant refused to 
go, and the plan, so far as he w^as e.on- 
eerned, broke down. All that w'as done 
W’as to send a few hundred political 
fanatics aqd refugees, v. ho were to be 
under the eoriimaiid of Colonel Fab- 
vier, and wlio, though of no iini>ortaih e 
as a militarv leiuforcement, might, it 
w^as liopeil. when clothed in tlie. uni- 
form of the Old Guard, and gioiiped 
round the trieojor standard, shake tlie 
fidelity of the Fieiieh soldiers on the 
banks of the Bidassoa. Tludr first step 
wuvS to issue a proclamation in the name 
(^Napulnm II. to the French soldiers, 
calling on them to desert their colours, 
and join tho revolutionary host — a pro- 
ceeding wdiich amply demoustrated, if 
it had been required, the necessity of 
the French intervention.* 

* *• Vainmieurs ile Kleurus, de I^na, d'Aiis- 
torlitz, de Wagram, vous lamseroz-vous aller 
& Icurs iriHinuattoiia pe.rflde.s ? Seellerez-vous 
de votre sang, riiifuinie dont on veut vous 
couvrir, et la servitude do I’Europe eiitibre ? 
Obdirt‘z-vou.s ^ la voix dea tyrans, pour com- 
battre eontre voa droits, au lieu de Icsdfifen- 
dre ; ct no viendrez-vous dans nos rangs quo 
poury iipporter la destniction et la rnort, lors- 
qu'ils vous sout ouverts pour la liberte salute 
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63. While hostilities were thus evi- 
dently and rapidly approaching on the 
Continent, and the dogs of war were 
held only in the leash, ready to be let 
loose at a moment’s warning, to deso- 
late the world, England, indignant and 
agitated, but still inactive, remained 
an anxious spectator of the strife. 
Never were tlie feelings of the nation 
more strongly roused, ><ind bover would 
a war have been enteted into by the 
Government with more cordial and 
enthusiastic support on the part of the 
people. This is always the case, and it 
arises from the strength of the feelings 
of liberty which are indelibly engraven 
on the minds of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Their sympathy is invariably with 
those whom they suppose to be op- 
pressed ; their impulse to assist the 
insurgents against the ruling power. 
They would support the colonies of all 
cniintries, excf^t their own, in throw- 
ing off tiicir allegiance to the parent 
state : those who attempt tlie same 
system in regard to their own, they 
regard its worse than pirates. They 

qui votifl appelle du haut de Tensei^rne tnoo- 
lore qui tlotU*. siir les nionts Pyi'^ncea, et dont 
elle bKilo d’oinbrnger encore line fois vos 
nobles fronts couvorts de t»nt d’lionorablcs 
cicatrices ? Biaves de tontc anne de Tarniee 
trancaiHC, qni r-i'nsorvez encore dsns votre seiu 
retincclle du fcii sacre ! e'est a vous que nous 
faisoiis im g»5n6rcux appel, euiBrassez avec 
nous la cause miijestuouse du people, contre 
celle d'uno poignee d’opprcs.scui’iir; la Patne, 
riioaiieiir, votre jiropre uiterCL le oonunand- 
ciit, veiiez, vous tnjuverez dans nos nm^ 
lout CO (till consiituo la force, et de.s coinpa- 
tuotes, (les compagiums d'avines, qui jurent 
de (b'fendre Jusciu'u la dmu6re j^outte do Iciir 
Haiij;, Icurs droits. In libcrU*, I’liK 1*5} tendance 
n.'ition.'ilo. Vivc la libertfi' Vive NapoUou 
1 f ' Vivent les braves f C hatlaubriani>, 
Conqrh df Vt'rone, i. 254, 255. 

In the Observateur Espagnol of 1st Oct^ 
1822, before the Congress of Verona was 
opened, it was said — “ L’^p^e de Damoclbs 
(pii est suspend uc snr la tfite des Bourbons, 
va bientOt le.s atteindre. Nos moyens de 
vengeance sont de toute evidence. Outre la 
laillante armee cspngnole, n’avons-nous pas 
dans cette annee sanitaire dix inille chevaliers 
de la lilicrtd, pr£ts a se joindre h leiirs anciens 
ofliciers, ot k tourner leurs arnies <iontre les 
oppresseurs de la Prance ! N%vons-nou8 pas 
t'ent mille de ces chevaliers dans i'lntdrieur 
de ee royaume, dont vingt cmq niillo au moms 
dons rarince, et plus de inille dans la garde 
royale? N’avons-nous pas pour nous, cetfe 
haine excusable, quo les neuf-dixibines de la 
Prance ont voiP'e k d’extcrables tyraus?’*— 
L’Ubattrvateur £i>pagnol, 1st Oct. 1822. 


consider revolution a blessing to all 
other countries except England : there 
the whole classes possessed of property 
are resolute to oppose to it the most 
determined resistance. They think, 
with reason, they have already gono 
through Ihe ordeal of revolution, and 
do not need to do so a •second time ; 
other nations have not yet passed 
through it, and they cannot obtain 
felicity until they have. 

64. Mr Canning, whose tempera- 
ment wus warm, his sympathy with 
freedom sincere, and his ambition for 
his ^country and himself powerful, 
shared to the veiy full in all the-sc 
sentiments. No hnner friend to^tlio 
cause of liberty existed in the British 
dominions at that eventful crisis, and 
none w'hose talents, elocpience, as W'gII 
as political positiowi enabled him to 
give it such ellectual support. In 
truth, at that period it may be said 
that he held the keys of the caver» of 
Aeolus in lift hands, and that it reste4 
with him to unlock the dcKirs and let 
the winds sweep round the globe. But 
though abundantly impelled (as his 
private conversations and correspond- 
ence at this period <lemonstrate) by his 
ardent disposition to step forward us 
the foremost in this great conflict, yet 
his experience and wisdom as a statc.s- 
man, joined to the influence of Mr Peel, 
who threatened to resign if an active 
inlerventiou was attempted, restrained 
him from taking the in’ccoverable stop, 
»nd preserved the peace of the world 
when it appeared to b© most seriously 
menaced.* Resolutely detennined to 

* “ liCeive the Spanish revolution to bum 
itself out within its own erater. T on have no- 
thing to apprehend Irom the eruption, if you 
do not open a channel for the lava through 
the Pyrenees. It is not tocMlate to save the 
world from a flood of calamities. The key to 
the flood gate is yet in yonr hands; unlock 
it, and who shaJl answer for the extent iif 
devastation? ‘The beginning of strife is as 
the lotting out of waters.* So says inspired 
wisdom. Genius is akin to inspiration ; and 
I pray that it may be able on this occasion 
to profit by the warning of the parable, and 
pause.*’— Mr Canning to M, dkC’hateaubri- 
ANP (confidential), 27th Jauuaiy 1823; Con- 
gris de V(fro7ie, 1. 475. 

“Well, then, to begin at once with what is 
most unpleasant to utier. You have united 
the opinions of this tcAob' nalum oit one man 
against France. You have exiutud against 
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abstain from all mtervention in the 
aiS'airs of Spain, and to do his utmost 
to prevent France from taking that 
step, he was not the less resolved to 
abstain from actual hostilities, and to 
keep aloof from the conflict so long as 
it was confined to contiuentdl Europe. 
Ho had too vwid a recollection of what 
tile last Peninsular war had been, to 
engage without absolute necessity in 
a second ; and if he had been other- 
wise inclinod, the majority of the 
Cabinet would not have upported 
Wm.* 

65. The peculiar position of Mr 

thej>resent sovereign of that kin^om the 
feelmgs whieh were united against the tuturper 
of France and Spain in 1808. Nay, the con- 
sent, 1 grieve to say, is more perfect now 
than on that occasion; for then thq Jacobins 
were loth to inculpate their idol : now they 
and the Whigs and Thries, frtnn one end of tiie 
country to the other, ore all one way. Surely 
such a spontaneous and universal burst of 
national sentiment must lead any man, or any 
set of men, who are acting in opposition to it, 
to reflect whether they are acting quite right. 
Tiie Government has not on this occasion led 
tlie public— quite othisrwise. The langiiagc of 
the Government has been peculiarly measured 
and temperate ; so much so, that the mass of 
the nation was in suspense as to the opinion 
of Government till it was actually declared; 
and that portion of the press usually devot- 
ed to them was (for reasons perhap.s bijttcr 
known on your side of the water than on ours) 
turned in a directly opposite course,” — .M r 
Canning to Viscount Chateaubriand, 7th 
February 1823 ; Congren de Veroney i 475 
* J’apprends h riustant, et do tr6s-l)onno 
source, qu’avant-hier, dans uii conseil secret 
dea Ministres, M. Canning a pr6tendu qu’on 
ne pouvalt hitter coutre I’opinion genoralc, ot 

3 ue cette opinion domandait imii^riensemenS; 

e secourir I'Espagne. M. Peel a d<;clard, 
alors, que I’honneur de I’Angleterro, I’int^rOt. 
de ses institutions et do son commerce, ^talent 
de maintenir une stricte neutralitii; .^t il a 
tenam(g en disant que si une conduite cnposce 
k cello que I'Anglctcrre avait toujour^ ."uivio 
envers fa Revolution venait i 6tre aaopWe, il 
devait k sa oouflcience d« se reth-er du Min- 
istere Cejenne mivUtre Va empoHL 

gtiazHiie malorite du conseil s’est ri'unie k 
lut, et H, Canning a d^cid(6 au nombre ” — 
M. Chwrg^ d* Affairee a LondreSy 

dM.DK Ohatkaubriand, 28 Fevrier 1823 ; 
Maboellgs, 152. 

Notwithgtan4ing the divergence on poli- 
tical subjects their opinions, which the 
opposite sides tJiey espoosed on the Spanish 
question much augmented, Mr Canning and 
M. de Chateaubriand hod the highest admira- 
tion for each other, and mutually lamented 
the c1r(‘umstances which had drawn them out 
of the peattefiil domain of literature to the 
stormy and fleeting arena of politics. The 


Camung at tbia period baa never been 
BO well described aa by one wbo knew 
bim intimately, and bad become, as 
it were, the deporitary of bis inmost 
tboughtfk ns not deceive our- 

selves, *’ tudd M. Maroellus, **in regpi*d 
to Mr Camming.’ StiU undecided, be 
aa 7^, is in snspense between tbe mon- 
arenifk|jnpinion8 which have made bis 
former ^fienewn, and tbe favour 

which has recently borne aim forward 
to power; but as be attends, above 
all, to tbe echo of public opinion, and 
spreads his sails betofe tbe wind which 
Imows, it is easy to foresee to which side 

inmost thoughts of the foimor were revealed 
in the following conversation at this period 
with M. Marceilus, for whom he had a very 
h igh regard. ‘ ‘ C’est done k cette petite poiis- 
sifere de la tombe que vont aboutir in6vitable- 
ment nos inutlles efforts. Qa*ai-Jo gagn5 a 
taut de combats Y De nomhreux ennemis, et 
mille calomnies. TontOt retenu par le d^faut 
d’intelligence de mos partisans, tov^oura g£}ii 
par U mplauir du Boly jo no puis rien cxiScu- 
ter, Tien essayer mdme de cc qu’une voix 
interne et solennelle semble me dieter. Je 
le disais r^ceminent dans ina tristesse ; je me 
prends (juelquefois pour un oiseau des hau- 
teurs qui, loin de voler sm les hauteurs et sur 
Ics precipices des montagnes, ne vole que sur 
des marais, ot rase k peine le sol. Je me con- 
sume sans fVuit dans des discussions intes- 
tines, et je moiurai dans un acebs de dficou- 
ragement, cornme mon predecosseur ot mon 
molheureux ennenii Lord Castlereagh. Com- 
bieii de foisp’ai-je pas Jt6 tent6 do fuir loin dea 
hommcR, Tombre iiiOme du pouvoir, et de me 
refiigier dans le scin des lottres, qui ont nourri 
mon enfande, scul abri vMtahlement innrregiti- 
ble aux menixonr,( n de la thatirief. La litWSrature 
est pour moi ];lii8 qii’iinc consolation, e'est 
une osp^ranco cl un asile. Jo I’ai en outre 
toiijours consider^e cornme la frauc-macon- 
nerJe des gens bien eleves. C’est 4 ce siguc 
qu’en tout pays la bonne compagnie se dis- 
tingue et se reconnait. Ne vaiidrait-il pas 
mieux pour M. de Chateaubriand et pour moi, 
ue nous n’eussions jamais, ni Tun ni I’nutre, 
pprcclu^ do nos Ibvres la coupe emiwisoriinie 
de ce pouvoir qui nous onivre, ct nous donne 
des vertiges? Tja literature nous eftt rap- 
proches epeore, mais cette foia sons arribro- 
pensee, et sans aniertiime, car il est cornme 
moi Vomant des lettres, et bien mieux que 
moi il protege de ses pr<5ceptc8. Combien de 
fois n’ai-je pas voulu abandonner le mondo 
politique 81 turbulent, la socidtd des hommes 
si ni^chants, pour me vouor tout entier k la 
retraite ct k mt/s livres, souls amis qui ne so 
trompent jamais 

‘Oh God ! oh God ! 

now weaiy, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! ’ ” 

— Marcellub, Politique de la Restauratiouy 
25, 20. 
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he will incline. An 41^ of Pitt* Tory 
down to this time, he will become half 
e Whig, and will adopt the democratic 
principles if they appear to be in the 
ascendant. His secret im^nations 
lead him to the ^istocpi^, and even 
the high Oppositaon safety; lie is 
feared rather than beloved ,by>. ,t^e 
King ; but ihe peo^e are wpn mm. 
The people, dazzled by his . talents, 
have put him where he is ; and the 
people will support him there as long 
as ho obeys their wishes.” 

66. Mr Canning at tliis period was 
dct:idedly of opinion that the Penin- 
sular war, if once commenced, would 
be of veiy long duration — as long, 
possibly, as that with revolutionary 
France. “When 1 speak,” said he, 
“of the dangers of war to France, 
do not suppose I undervalue her re- 
sources or power. She is as brave and 
strong os slie ever was before ; she is 
now the liehest, the most abounding 
in resources, of all the states in Eu- 
rope. Hers are all the sinews of war, 
if there be the disposition to employ 
them. You have a million of soldiers, 
you say, at your call : I doubt it not ; 
and it IS double the number, or there- 
abouts, that lluonujiarte buried in 
Spain. You consider ‘ un ])remicr 
SHOCKS au moins eomme c«rtaiii.’ I 
dispute it not. I gi'ant you a French 
army at Madrid ; but I venture to ask. 
What then, if the King of Spain and 
the Cortes arc by that time where they 
infallibly will be — in the Isle of Leon ? 

1 see plenty of war, if you once get 
into it ; but I do not see a legitimate 
beginning to it, nor an intelligible ob- 
ject. You would disdain to get into 
such a, war through the side door of 
an a(’.(’idcntal military incursion. You 
W'ould enter in front, with the cause 
of war on your banners : and what is 
that cause ? It is vengeance for the 
past, and security for the future, — a 
war for the modification of a political 
constitution, for two Chanjbers, for the 
extension of legal rights. That i)asses 
my comprehension. You arc about to 
enter, and you believe the war will be 
short : 1 believe otherwise, and I am 
bordering on old age. In 1793, Mr 
Pitt, with the ‘patriot’s heart, the 


prophet’s mind,’ declared to me that 
the war then declared against a great 
people in a state of revolution would 
be short ; and that war outlived Mr 
Pitt.” 

67. Tl^ese anticipations were not jie- 
culiar to Mr Canning at that time ; 
they were shared by probably nine- 
teuths of the educated classes, and 
probably ninety -nine hundredths of 
the en&e inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. Yet were there not awanting 
those in the most elevateB rank who 
were not carried away by the general 
delufiou, and anticipated very nearly, 
as it tamed out, me real march of 
events. ‘ ‘ Do not allow yonraelf,’ ' laid 
George IV. to M. Marcellus, “to be 
dazzled by our representative System, 
which is represented as so perfect. If 
it has its advantage^ it has also its in- 
conveniences ; and I have never forgot 
what a king and a man of talent said 
to me, ‘Ycmr English constitiitioif is 
good only to encourage adventurers, 
and discourage honest men.’ Fdr tho 
happiness of the world, we should not 
wish any other people to adopt our 
‘institutions. That which succeeds ad- 
mirably with us would have veiy' dif- 
ferent success elsew here. Every conn 
try docs not bear the same fruits, nor 
the same minerals beneath its surface: 
It is the same with nations, their tem- 
perament, and character. Reflect on 
this, my dear Marcellus : my convic- 
tion on the subject is unalterable ; I 
wish you to know that you have tlie 
King on your side. It is ray part to 
be so ; and w hen my Ministers become 
Radicals, 1 may be excused on my 
side, I'becomeau ultra-Roy alist.” The 
Duke of Wellington, at the same pe- 
riod, thus expressed himself at the 
Foreign Office, when the chax|b^ of a 
parliamentary majority on the ques- 
tion of war w’as under discussion with 
Lord Liverpool and Mr Canning : “I 
am not so au fait of parliamentary 
majorities as my colleagues, but I know 
Spain better than them. Advance 
without delay, without hesitation, and 
you will succeed. There is no ma- 
jority, believe mo, to be compared to 
cannon and a good army. ” W ith these 
words he took liis hat and went out* 
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“The words,” said Lord Liverpool, 
“ of a mao of war, but not of a states- 
man.” “The Duke of Wellington,” 
rejoined Mr Canning, “thinks him- 
self always on the fidd of battle ; and 
yet he has himself put a per^pd to the 
bloody era of conquest. He under- 
stands nothiifff of constitutional d<m~ 
inatUms^ whi3h are yet tfie only ones 
which nm have any chance of dura^ 
Umr * 

68. The war wliich divided in this 
manner the opinions of the most emi- 
nent men and the strongest heads of 
Europe, at length began in good ear- 
nest. The Duke d’Angoul^me, as al- 
ready noticed, left Paris for the army 
on 1 5tli March. At the very thresh- 
old, however, of his career, an unex- 
pected diliiculty presented itsMf. In- 
expericneod for tHe most part in actual 
warfare, from the peace of eight years 
which had now continued, the com- 
missaries and civil funcliionaries at- 
tached to the Freiicli army were in a 
great* measure ignorant of the vast 
si'-ale on which, when a hundred thou- 
sand men are to be put in motion, 
supplies of every sort Uiust be furnish- 
ed. Considerable magazines of corn 
had been formed at Bayomie and other 

* At this juncture the following highly in- 
terestuip cunversal ion took i»Iace betvv»*,en 
Mr r'antting and M. Mareellua . — A <iuoi 
lK>n,’' disait M. Canning, ‘‘soutenir un pnn- 
eipc qui pr@te tant A la discussion, ot sur 
leqnol vous voyez que nous sorames enfin, 
vons et rnoi, si peu d'aecord? Un Bouibcvi 
va au sceours d’un Bourbon ! Vous r^veilloz 
ainsi en nous inille souvenirs d’inimit4iS,l’inva- 
sion de Louis XIV. en Espagne, rioamlite de 
iioH efforts pour eloigner sa pui.ssante dynas- 
tie du trftne de Madrid. Jugez-en qiTand uu 
roi doiiiie au people les institutions <lr*nl le, 
peuple a besom, quol a etf le i>roc«''dt de 
rAngleterre? Elle expuJsa ce roi, e.t mii, a 
sa place un roi d’une famille allide sans doiite, 
mais qui se trouve ainsi non plus ; un fils tie 
la royautt- confiant dans les droits de ses 
aiicdtres, mais le fils des iiistitulioDS nation- 
ales, tirant tons bps tUoits de eette scule 
origine Puisque Ferdinand, eomme Jacques 
II,, rdsiste aux vohitiWs de sa natum, appli- 
quons la mdthode anglaise i I’Es^iague. 
Qu'en r<5sulte-t-il? L'eximlsion de Ferdinand. 
Ecoutez-ino; ; ciJt exe tuple ‘pexd s'^tendre jun~ 
qv'a vous Vous rfignoroz pasqu’un desordre 
du dognie de legitiiuitd prcuqiie pareilk it la 
notre gs leve et conde en Fraric^ ett ct moment 
Vous savez quel pro^rfes elle fait dans le jiarti 
d’une opposition pretendue modirh Jm tele 

a couronner est W.**— Mmickllus, 19, 20. 


places on the frontier ; but, by a 
strange oversight, nothing h^ been 
(lone to provide ibrage for the horses, 
and the means of transport were whol. 
ly awanting. A hundred millions of 
francs (je4,0Ci0,000) had been placed 
at the disposal of the gencral-iii-chief 
for the purchase of provisions ou the 
march to Madrid — for Napoleon’s sys- 
tem of making war maintain war was 
no more to be thought of— but no cor- 
respondence had been opened with the 
persons along the route who w’ere to 
furnish the supplies. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seemed inifiosaible for 
the troops to move forward ; and so 

f reat w'as the alann produced in Paris 
y the reports transmitted by the 
Duke d’Angonleme when he reached 
headquarters, that Government took 
the most vigorous measures to apply a 
remedy to tlio evil. The Minister of 
War (Victor) was directed, by an or- 
donnance of 23d Marcli, to proceed 
immediately to the army, invested 
with ample powers, and the title of 
Major-General; all the soldiers who 
had obtained leave of absence down to 
the 31st December 1822 were recalled 
to thoir standards ; and a law was 
brought forward by the interim War 
Minister (Count Digeon) to authorise 
the King ^to call out, in the course of 
the present year, the conscripts per- 
taining td the year 1 823, who, by the 
existing law, would not be required 
before the spring of 1824. 

69. These measures, however, though 
calculated to provide for the future, 
had no influence oii the present ; they 
would neither feed the starving horses, 
jior drag along the ponderous guns and 
tmggage-waggons. In this extremity, 
the fortune of tlic expedition, and with 
it the destiny, for the time at least, of 
the Restoration, was determined hy 
the vigour and capacity of one man 
(M. OuviiARP) — a great French capi- 
talist, who had concluded a,4!reaty with 
the King oC Spain, which secured to 
him in 1805 the treasures of the Indies, 
and which, after having enabled Na- 
poleon to lit out the anny which 
conquered at Austerlitz, excited his 
jealousy so violently as for the time 
occasioned Ouvrard’s ruin. He stopped 
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forward, and offered— on terms advan- 
tageous to himself, without doubt, but 
still more advantageous to the public 
—to put the whole supplies of the 
army on the most satisfaiitOfy footing, 
and to charge liimself with the con- 
veyance of all its artillery and equi- 
pages. The necessity of the cas^ and 
the obvious inefficiency of the eidsting 
commissaries, left no time for dt^be- 
ration; the hnown capacity and Vast 
credit of M. Ouvraref supported his 
offer, how gigantic soever it may have 
at first appeared ; and in a few days a 
contract was concluded with the ad- 
venturous capitalist, where by the duty 
of supplying whole furnishings for the 
army w^as devolved on him. By the 
influence of tlie Duchess d'Angouleme, 
and the obvious necessity of tlie case, 
the contract was mtitied at Baris ; and 
altJiough it excited vioJent clamours 
at the time, as all measures do w^hicb 
disappoint expectant cupidity, the 
event soon proved that never had a 
wiser step been adopted. The magic 
wand of M. Ouvrara overcame every- 
thing; his golden key unlocked un- 
heard-of magazines of all sorts for ths 
use of the troops ; in a few days plenty 
reigned in all the magazines, the means 
of transport were airiply provided, and 
confidence wa.s re-estaldishcd at head- 
quarters. So serene was the calm w'hicli 
succeeded to the stoim, that the dis- 
cord which had hroken out in the Duke 
(rAtigouleme’s staff was appeased ; 
General Giiilleininot, who had been 
suuspended from his command, W’as 
restored to the confidence of the com- 
mander -in -chief; MarsJial Victor, re- 
linquishing hivS duties as major-general * 
returned to the war office at Baris; 
and the army, amply provided with 
every thing, advanced in the highest 
spirits to tlie banks of the Bidassoa. 

70. The preparations on bgth sides 
were of the most formidable descrip- 
tion, and seemed to prognosticate the 
long and bloody w^ar which Mr Can- 
ning’s ardent mind anticipated from 
the shock of opinions, which was to 
sot all Eurojie on fire. The forces with 
which France took the field were verj" 
great, and, for the first time since the 
catastroj)ho of Waterloo, enabled her 


to appear on the theatre of Europe as 
a great military power. Wonderfbl, 
indeed, had been the resurrection of 
her strength under the wise and imcific 
reign of "Louis XVlIl. The army as- 
sembled at Bayonne for the invasion 
of Spain by the western Pyrenees mus- 
tered ninety-one thousand combatants. 
It was divided into four corps, the 
command of which was intrusted with 
generous, but, as the event proved, not 
undeseived confidence, to the victo- 
rious generals of Napoleon, The first 
corfls, under the command of Marshal 
OuMot, with Counts d'Autichamp 
and Borout under him, was destiped 
to cross the Bidassoa, and march direct 
by the great road upon Madrid. The 
second, which was commanded by 
Count Molitor, was intended to sup- 
port the left flank df the first corjis, 
and advance by the Boss of Kouces- 
valles and the Valley of Bastan upon 
l*ampehuia.* Prince Hohenlohe com- 
niauaed the third corps, which w^as to 
pi-otect the right flank of the firsf, and 
secure its rear and communications 
iluring the advance to Madrid from 
the Bidassoa. The fourth corps, under 
tlie orders of the l>uke of Coruigliano 
(Marshal Moncey), was to operate, de- 
tached f rom the reniainder of the anny, 
in Catalonia; wdiile the flftli, Under 
the orders of General Count Bordesoul, 
composed of a division of the Guard 
under Count Bourmont, and of two 
divisions of cavalry, was to fom the 
il'-scrve of the grand army — but, in 
point. of fact, it was almost constantly 
with the advanced posts. 

71. .The Spanish forces intoiuled to 
meet this political crusade were not 
less formidable, so far as numerical 
amount was considered ; but they were 
a very diflerent array if discipline, 
equipments, and imanimity of feeling 
were regarded as the test. They con- 
sisted of 123,000 men, of whom 15,000 
were cavalry, and a new levy of 30,000, 
wlio were thus disposed. In Biscay, 
opposite to the Bidassoa, were 20,000, 
under Ballasteros ; in Catalonia, under 
Mina, 20,000; in the centre, 18,000 
under D’Abisbal; in Galicia, 10,000: 
in garrison, in the foi*tresscs, 52,000. 
The forces on either side were thus not 
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xine<3[ual In poixit of numerical amount ; 
but there 'was a vast difference in their 
discipline, organisation, and equip- 
ment. On the French side these were 
all perfect» on the Spanish they were 
very dehcient. Many of the corps 
'were imperfectly disciplined, ill fea, 
and worse clothed. The cavalry was 
in ^at part wretchedly mounted, the 
arullery crazy or worn out, the com- 
missariat totally inethcient. Penury 
pervaded the treasury; revolutionary 
cupidity had squandered the resources 
of the soldiers, scanty as they were. 
Above all, the troops were cousciou-s 
that the cause they were supporting 
wai not that of tlie nation. Eleven- 
twelfths of the people, including the 
whole rural population, were hostile 
to their cause, and earnestly prayed 
for its overthrow'; and even the in- 
habitants of Madrid and tlie seaport 
towns, who had hitherto constituted 
its entire support, were seii^ibly cooled 
in their ardour, now that it became a 
hazardous one, and called for sacriiices 
instead of promising fortune. 

7*2. On the 5th April, the French 
were grouped in such force on the 
banks of the Bidaasoa, that it was evi- 
dent a passage wouhl be attempted on 
the following day. The French ensigns 
had last been seen tliere on 7th Oc- 
tober 1818, when the passage was 
forced by the Duke of Wellington, 
In authupation of this inovcmeiit, the 
Spaniards had made great prepai’a- 
tions. A considerable force was drawA 
up on the margin of the sti'oam ; but 
it was not on them that the princi- 
])al reliance of their commanders was 
placed. It was on the corps of French 
refugees bearing the upiforin of the 
Old Ouard, and clustered round the 
tricolor flag, that all their hoj)es rested. 
Colonel Fabvier, however, who com- 
manded them, found the array very 
different from what ho expectecl. He 
had been promised a corns of eight 
hundred veterans of Naf)oIeon in ad- 
mirable order ; he found only two hun- 
dred miserable refugees, half - starved, 
who had l)een involved in the con- 
spiracies of Soumur and Befort, and 
found in Spain an asylum for their 
Climes. They were clothed, however, 


in the old and well^lri^own unlbm, 
with the hu^ bearskins of the grena- 
diers of the Guard bn their heads ; the 
tricolor flag waved in the midst of them, 
and as the French advanced posts im- 
proached the bridge, they heard the 
Marseillaise and o^er popular airs of 
the Revolution chanted from their 
ranks. The moment was critical, for 
the French soldiers halted at sight of 
the unexpected apparition, and gazed 
with interest on the well-known and 
unforgotten ensigns. But at that mo- 
ment General Vallin, who commanded 
the advanced guard, galloped to the 
front, and ordered a gnu to he dis- 
charged along the bridge. The first 
round was fired over the heads of the 
enemy, in the hope of inducing them 
to retire ; and the refugees, seeing no 
shot took effect, thought the bal^s 
had been drawn, and shouted loud- 
ly, “Vive rArtillcrie ! " Upon this, 
General Vallin ordered a point-blank 
discharge, which struc;k down several ; 
a third round completed their disper- 
sion, and the passage was effected with- 
out fiirth er resistance. Louis XV III. 
did not exaggerate the importance of 
this decisive conduct on this critical 
occasion, when, on the general wlio 
commanded on the oticasion being pre- 
sented to him after the campaign was 
over, he said, “ General Vallin, your 
cannon -.shot has saved Europe.” 

73. This bold act was decisive of the 
fate of the cain])ftign. The French array 
having effected their i)assage, their 
right wing, after a .sliarp action, drove 
l)ack the garrison of St Sebastian within 
the wall.s of that fortress, and estab- 
lished the blockade of the place ; while, 
the C'(5ntre, supported by the whole re- 
sen^e, in all 40,000 strong, pu.slied on 
rapidly on the great road to Madrid. 
On the. 10th they reached Tolosa, on the 
11th Viy areal, and on the 17th their 
eoli:mn.s entered Vittoria in triumph, 
amid.st an immense concourse of inha- 
bitants and ur bounded joy and acclama- 
tion. How different from the ceaseless 
booming of the English cannon, which 
rung in their ears when they last were 
in tliat town, Hying before the bloody 
English sabres on 2l8t June 1818 ! 
At the same time, with the advanced 
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guai-d, Oudinot crossed the Ebro and 
advanced to Burgos, after having inade 
himself master of Paucorvo ; Molitor, 
with the left wing, traversed Navarre, 
and entered An^on, directing his 
march on Saragossa ; and the extreme 
right, under CJuesada, composed of 
Spanish auxiliaries* reached Bilboa, 
which opened its gates without oppo- 
sition. Everywhere the French troops 
were received as deliverers ; as they ad- 
vanced, the pillars of the Constitution 
were overthrown, the revolutionary au- 
thorities dispossessed, and the ancient 
regime proclaimed amidst tlie accla- 
mations of the people. The invaders 
obsorwd the most exact discipline, and 
paid for everything they required— a 
wise policy, the very reverse of that of 
Napoleon — which confirmed the fav- 
o.utablo impression made on tJie minds 
of the Spaniards. The ancient animo- 
sity of the people of France and Spain 
seemed to oe lulled ; even tlie horrors 
of the late war had for the time been 
buried in oblivion ; three years of revo- 
lutionary government had caused them 
all to bo forgotten, and hereditary foes 
to ho liailed as present deliverers. 

74. The main body of the French 
arTn}^ encouraged by this flatt<;ring 
reception, advanced witli vigour, and 
that celerity wdiich, in all wars of in- 
vasion, hut especially those wliicli })ar- 
t.iko of the nature of civil conflict, is 
so important an element in success*. 
Kesistaiice was nowhere attempted, so 
that the march of the troops was as 
rapid as it would have been through 
their own territory. The Guards and 
first corps entered Burgos on the 9th 
^lay, where they wei-e received with th(^ 
utmost enthusiasm, and thence pro- 
ceeded ill two columns towanls Madrid 
— the first, under tlie generalissimo in 
person, by Aranda and liuytrago; the 
latter by Valladolid, whete the recep- 
tion of the troops was if pos.sihle still 
more flattering. At the latter place, 
where headquarters aivived on the 17th 
May, a flag of tmee arrived from the 
C 'Oiido d’Abisbal, w^ho had been left in 
command at Madrid by the Cortes, 
they having retired towards Seville, 
taking the King a prisoner with them. 

tOL. ir. 


In vain had the monarch declared he 
would not abandon his capital ; the 
imperious Cortes forced him away, 
ho set out accordingly under an eecort 
or guard of (JOOO men, leaving Madrid 
to make, the heat terms it could with 
the conqueror. Sa^ossa, Tolosa, and 
all the towns occupied the French in 
the course of their advance, instantly, 
on their approach, overturned the pil- 
lar of the Constitution, reinstated the 
Royalist authorities, and received tlie 
invaders as deliverers. Literally speak- 
ing, the Duke d’Angoul^inc otlvanced 
fromjmn to Madrid amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, and underjtri- 
umphal arches. Nor was the success 
of the French less decisive in Upper 
Catalonia, where the retreat of Mma 
and the* (Constitutional troops was so 
rapid that Moncey fli vain attempted 
to bring them to action ; and within 
a month , after the frontiers had been 
crossed, hetyly all the foilifled places 
in the province, except Barcelona and 
Lerida, had opened their gates aAd re- 
ceived the French with transports. 

^ 75. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the Duke d'Angouleme than 
the ofler on tlie part of the Conde 
d’Abisbal and the municipality of Ma- 
drid to capitulate on favourable terms, 
and ac('ordingly he at once agreed to 
everytliing requested by them. It w'tis 
agreed that tieneral Zayas should re- 
main with a few squadrons to preserve 
order in the capital till it was occupied 
by the French troops, which was ar- 
ranged to take place on the 24th May. 
The guard left, however, proved inade- 
quate Jto tile task ; the revolutionists, 
w’ho were much stronger in Madrid 
than in any otjier town the French had 
yet entered, rose in insurrection, and 
D'Abisbal only saved his life by flying 
in disguise, and taking refuge with 
Marshal Oudinot. The moment was 
critical, for Madrid was in a state of 
great excitement, and a spark might 
have liglited a flame which, by rousing 
the national feelings of the Spaniards, 
might, as in 1808, have involved the 
whole Peninsula in conflaCTation. But 
at this decisive moment the wisdom of 
the Duke d’Angouleme and his military 
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counsellors solyed the difficulty, and 
at once detached the extreme revolu> 
tionaiy from the patriotic party. M. 
BE Mabtiqkag, a young advocate of 
Bordeaux, destined to cdobrity in fu- 
ture times, drew up a proclamation,* 
which the prince signed, wliich soothed 
the pride of the Castilians, gratified 
the ^Uugs of the Royalists, and dis- 
armed the wrath of the Revolutionists. 
Everything was accordingly arranged 
in concord for the entry of the ])rince 
generalissimo and his army on the 
morning of the 24th. 

76. Early on the morning of*>tliat 
dayman iiiiiuensc crowd issued from the 
gate by which it was understood the 

* “Eapagnola! Avant qne I’ann^o fran- 
^aiso franchJt los Pyr^tiiies, j’ai d^clanS k \ otre 
gt'Dereuse nation qne tious n’^tions pas cn 
^erro avoc elle. Je lui ai anuonctS que nous 
venions comme amis ot auxihaires I’aidcr k 
releversesautels, ^ddlivrerson roi, k r^-tablir 
dans son seiu la justice, I'ordre, et la paix 
J’ai prorais respect aux proprieties, eftret6 aux 
nersonnes, protection aux homines paisibles. 

Jj Bspa'fene a ajoutd foi k nies paroles. Lcs 
provinces que j’ai pareourncs out roQU les 
Boldats frangnis coinme dos freres, ct la voix 
publiqne vous aura apjnis s’ils ont justifiu cet 
aecueu, et si j’ai tenu rnes engagements LIs- 
pagtiola ! si votre R<ii dtait encore dans la c.i- 
jwtale, la noble mission rpie lo Roi mon onde 
m’a confine, et que vous connaiascz tout en- 
tihre, sorait dtJjii prSto k s’accompHr. Je 
n’auraifl plus, aprBs avoir rendu le nionarque , 
k la libertd, qu’k appelor sa pateruclle sollioi- I 
tilde Bur lea maux qu’a sontrerts son peuple, 
Rur le besoin qu’il a de repos pour le present, 
i t do securite pour I’avenir. L'abscuce Uu 
Roi in’inipose d'autros devoirs. Dans ccs con- 
jonctures dlHleiles, et pour lesquclles le pas»^^5 
ii’ofIVe pas d'exemplc k suivre, j’ai pense que 
lo moyon le plus convenable ot le plus agr6- 
nble auRoi, aerait de convoquer I’aiitique con- I 
sell supreme de la Castlllc, et le conseil sn- ' 
pr§ino des Indes, dont lea hantes et diverses 
attributions embrassent le royaumo ct ses 
possessions d'outre-mor, et^ do confer aux 
grands corj^s iudfipendants par lour «ldvali«>n. 
ct par la position politique dc .leux qiii Ics 
composent, le som de d^'signer, eux-mflmeh, 
les luembrea de la rdgence ” And on the day 
after his entrance, as the two councils did not I 
conceive themselves authorised by the laws 
to appoint a regency, but only to recommend 
one to the French commandpi in-chicf, to act 
during the captivity of Ferdinand VII., he 
nominated, on their recommendation, as mem- 
bers of the regency, the Duke del Infantado, 
the Duke de Montemart, the Baron d’Erolles, 
the Bishop of Orma, and Don Antonio Gomez 
Calderon, who on 4tli June i.saued a proclama- 
tion as the Council of Regency to the Spanish 
nation. —Annuaire Hisimfitte, vi, 721, 722, 
Appendix. 


I prince was to make his entry, with 
I ^unhs of trees and garlands of flowers 
in tneir hands, and every prepamtion 
as for a day of festivity ana rejoicing. 
The windows were ail hung with tapes- 
try or rich casting ; the handsomest 
women in their gala-dresses were there, 
and beautiful forms adorned with chap- 
lets of flowers graced the spectacle. 
Precisely at nine, the Duke a Angou- 
Ifinie, surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
made his appearance at the gate of 
Recolletts, where a triumphal arch had 
been erected, at the head of the guards 
and reserve ; while Marshal Oudinot 
at the same time entered by the gate 
of Segovia, from which side he had a]>- 
proacned at the head of his corps. Botli 
were received with the loudest demon- 
strations of joy, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the jieople, the ringing of bells, 
and the heart-stirring strains of mili- 
tary music. The general enthusia.sm 
w'aa increased by the splendid appear- 
ance of the troops, their martial air, 
the exact discipline and perfect order 
they everywhere maintained. Tliey 
were saluted with loud acclamations 
in all the streets tliroiigh wiiicii they 
]iiissed, and in the evening a general 
illumination gave vent to the universal 
joy. Kever was seen so clear a proof 
that revolutions arc brought about by 
bold and turbulent minorities overrid- 
ing supine and timorous majorities. 
The univers.'d joy equalled tliat of the 
Parisians, when their Revolution W'as 
closed by the entrance of the Emperor 
Alexander and Allied sovereigns on 
31.st March 1814. 

77. Well aware of the importance of 
following up with all possible rajudity 
the imi>ortaiit advantages thus gained, 
the Duke d’Angouleme did not repose 
on his laurels. Two columns, one 
commanded by General Bordesoult, tho 
other by General Bourmont, set out 
immediately in pursuit of the revolu- 
tionary forces, wdiich, taking the King 
a prisoner along with them, were hast- 
ening by forced marches towards Se- 
ville. So rapid was their flight, that 
the French troops endeavoured in vain 
to come up with them. Bordesoult 
with eight thousand men followed the 
direct road from Madrid by Aranjuez 
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to Seville ; his advanced guard, under 
General Dino, attacked and routed a 
corps of fifteen hundred men near 
Santa Cruz ; another of equal size was 
dispersed near the mountains of Vil* 
liers the next day by the same general, 
and three hundred prisoners taken ; 
but after this he never got sight of 
their retiring columns ; and although 
a show of resistance was made to Bour- 
inont, who with an equal force took 
the road to Badajoz, at Talavera de la 
Reyna, yet it was hut a show. The 
enemy retreated as soon as the French 
troops, aided by the Spanish Royal- 
ists, appeared in sight. The bridge of 
Arzobisbo was seized, and the town of 
Truxillo occupied on the 11th June ; 
and on the same day General Borde- 
soult arrived at Cordova, beyond the 
Sierra Morena, wdiere, the moment 
the revolutionary troops withdrew, a 
vehement demonstration, acconii)anied 
with the most enthusiastic ebullition 
(d joy, took place in support of the 
Royalist cause. 

78. Meanwhile the Cortes, whose 
sole power consisted, as often was the 
ease in the days of feudal anarchy, in 
the ])os8ession of the person of the so- 
veieign, had established themselves at 
Seville, where a show of respectability 
wiLs still thrown over their laoceediiigs 
tjy the presence of the English ambas- 
sador, who followed the captive mon- 
arch in his forced peregrinations. Thft 
t ircumstancc, joined to the presence of 
a considerable English squadron in the 
Iky of Cadiz, led for some time to the 
belief that the English Govenimeiit, 
\\ liieh had evinced so warm a sympathy 
for the cause of the revolution, w’oiild 
at length give it some more effectual 
support than by eloquent declamations 
in Parliament. But these hopes soon 
proved illusory. It was no part of the 
policy of the English Cabinet to go 
beyond the bounds of a strict neutral- 
ity ; and even the Liberal ardour of 
Mr Canning had been seipsibly cooled 
by the sight of the um’esisted march of 
the French troops to Madrid, and the | 
decisive demonstrations afforded that 
the cause of the revolution “was hateful 
10 nine-tenths of the Spanish people. 
Even if he had been otherwise inclined, 


the violence of the Cortes themselves, 
wMch increased rather than diminished 
with the disasters which were accumu- 
lating round them, ere long rendered 
any further alliance impossible. On 
hearing of the approach of the French 
forces, they proposed to the King to 
move with them to Cadaz, so as to be 
beyond the reach of the French troops 
and the Royalist reaction. The King, 
hovrever, who foresaw the approaching 
downfall of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and had heard of the rapid 
approach of his deliverers, positively 
refused, after repeated summonses, to 
leave Seville,* Upon this the Cytes 
held an extraordinary meeting, in 
which, on the motion of M. Galnano, 
they declared the King deposed, ap- 
ointed*a provisional regency to act in 
is stead, and, now no longer attempt- 
ing to disguise his captivity, forced 
him and the i oyal family into carriages, 
which set qpt attended by eight thou- 
sand men for Cadiz, where they arrived 
three days afterwards. f (inly six 
members of the Cortes had courage 
^enough to vote against the motion for 
deposing the King : Sefior Arguelles, 
and all the influential members, wore 
found in the majority. The English 
ambassador, Sir William A'Court, re- 
fused to accompany the deposed mon- 
arch, and remained at Seville, from 
^ La deputation des Cortes a repr^seiUe 
(le nouveau a sa Mi^este, que sa cuuscieuce 
lie ]K)u\ait etre comproiiiifie ou bless^e en 
q#5tte matifere; quo s’il pouvait etieren qiia- 
lite d'honime, il n’etait comiuft roi constitu- 
tionnel sujet a aurune responsabiliW ; qu*il 
lie fallait quo se ranger k Tavis do sea con • 
seillers cl des repniaentants du pouplo, ntir 
qui rejJbsait le fardeau de la responsahilite 
pour le salut du pays. Le Hoi ayant aignifle 
a la deputation qu’iL avail sa reponae, et la 
mission donnee d celle-ci i^tant reniplie, il ne 
lui restait qu’i declarer aux Cortes qu’il ne 
jugealt pas la translation eonvenable "—Procc 'i 
Ferbal des Cortes, lOth Juue 1823; ^imuaire 
BistonguCy vi. 409, 410. 

t “ Je pne les Cortes, qu’en consequence 
du refus de sa Majiest^ de mettro sa personno 
Toyale et sa famille en sUrcte A. Tapproche de 
I'invasion de I’ennemt, il soil declareque le cas 
est arrive de regarder sa Majesty comme 6tant 
dans im Mat d'empHhement moral prAvu par 
rarticle 187 de la Constitution, et qu'il soil 
nommA vne rigenee provisoire qui sera investie 
seulemont pour le cas de, ou pendant la trans- 
lation de la plenitude du ponvoir exw.utif.’‘ — 
Proposition de M Gali-iano, llfli June 1823 ; 
Annuaire HiatoriquCy vi. 410. 
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whence he went to Gibraltar to await 
tlie orders of his Govemmeut. 

79. This violent act completed the 
ruin of the Cortes and the cause of the 
revolution in Europe, and immediate- 
ly subverted it in Spain. No sooner 
had the last of the revolutionary troops 
taken their departure on tliC evening 
of the 12th for Cadiz, than a violent 
reaction took place in Seville, which 
soon extended to all the towns in 
Smin that still adhered to the cause 
or the revolution. Vast crowds assem- 
bled in the streets, shouting “ Viva 
el Key Assoluto ! Viva Ferdiiifttid ! 
Viv|i. cl Inquisition !" Disorders 
speedily ensued. Several of the Libe- 
ral clubs were broken open and pil- 
laged, and the pillars of the Constitu- 
tion were broken amidst frantiri'demon- 
strations of joy. ' Two days after, a 
corps of the revolutionists under Lopez- 
Bpos entered the city, engaged in a 
frightful contest in the strepts with the 
Royalists, in the course of which two 
hundred of the latter perished ; and 
having gained temporary possession of 
its principal quarters, he ])ro(*eeded to 
plunder tlie churches of their xilate, 
with which he set out for Cadiz ; but 
finding the road in that direction oc- 
cupied by General Bordcsoult, be made 
fuL the confine.s of Portugal with his 
booty, where he joined a corps of re- 
volutionists under Villa Cam pa. Two 
days after, Genenil Bourniont entered 
Seville, where he iiennancntly re-estab- 
lished th(', royal authority ; and the 
forces of the (.^ortes, abandoning An- 
dalusia on all sid»i.s, took refuge w'ithiu 
the walls of Cadiz, \vherc twenty thou- 
sand men, the last stay of the revolu- 
tion, were now assem]ded. Every- 
where else the cause of the i evolution 
crumbled into dust. General MurilJo, 
who commanded at Valencia, pa.ssed 
over with half his forces to tlie Royal- 
ists ; Ballosteros, after sustaining a se- 
vere defeat at Carabil, was obliged to 
capitulate, with seven thousand men, 
to the French. Carthagena, Tarrago- 
na, and all the other fortresses, with 
the exception of Barcelona, Oonmna, 
and Ferrol, soon after opened their 
'gates, and ere long there remaiiied 
only to the Liberal loaders the forces 


shut up within the walls of Cadiz and 
Boi'celona, and a few guerillas, who, 
under Mina, still prolonged the war in 
the mountains of Catalonia. 

80. StiU the position of the revolu- 
tionists in Cadiz was strong, for the 
fortress itself had been proved in the 
late war to be imi)Tegnable ; the inha- 
bitants were zealous in their supjprt ; 
and the principal leaders and officers 
of the garrison of twenty thousand 
men were so deeply unplicated in the 
cause, that they had no chance of 
safety hut in the most determined re- 
sistance. Above all, the command of 
the person of the King and the royal 
family, for whose lives the most seri- 
ous apprehensions were entertained, 
gave them the means of negotiating 
with advantage, and in a manner im- 
posing their own terms on the conquer- 
ors. Ferdinand, though nominally re- 
.stored to his functions, in order to give 
a colour to their proceedings, was in 
reality detained a close prisoner in the 
j)alace, or rather x)ri8on, in which ho 
was lodged, and not allowed to walk 
out c*vcn on the terrace of hi.s abode, 
except under a strong guard, and with- 
in very narrow precincts. Mcanwhilo 
Riego issued from the Isle oi Leon, as 
he had done during the ivvolt in 1820, 
to cndeav<jur to rouse the inhabitants 
of the mountains in the rear of the 
French annies ; and every preparation 
Was madewithin the walls for the most 
vigorous defence. But all felt that 
the cause was hopeless. Tlie more 
moderate membci-s of the Cortes had 

! withdrawn, and taken refuge in Gib- 
laltar ; and even the violent party of 
Kxaltados, wdio still inculcated tlio 
necessity of prolonging the contest, 
did so rather from flic nope of secur- 
ing favourable terms of capitulation 
for themselves, than from any real be- 
lief that it could much longer bo main- 
tained. 

81. Encouraged by the favourahlo 
reports whi<;h ho received on all sides 
of the defeat or dispersion of the Re- 
volutionists, and the general submis- 
sion to the royal authority, tlie I)uko 
d’Angouleme resolved to proceed in 
person with the groat bulk of his for- 
ces to Andalusia, in order to bring the 
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\var at once to a close by the reduction 
of Cadiz. He set out, accordingly, on 
the 18th July, from Hadrid, taking 
with him the ^arda and reserve, and 
leaving only four thousand men to 
garrison the capital. The Regency 
had issued a decree annulling all the 
acts of the revolutionary government 
since the Constitution had been forced 
upon the King on 7th March 1820, con- 
tracted a considerable loan, and made 
some progress in the formation of a 
Royalist corps, to be the foundation 
i>f a guard ; but the extreme penury of 
the exchequer, the inevitable result of 
the political convulsions of. the last 
three years, rendered its equipment 
very tardy. Meanwhile, disortfers of 
the most serious kind were acciimulat* 
ing in the provinces ; the Royalist re- 
action threatened to be as .serious as 
the revolutionary action had been. In 
Saragossa fifteen hundred persons hatl 
been arrested and thrown into prison 
by the Royalists, and great part of 
their houses pillaged ; and similar dis- 
(irders, in many instances attended with 
bloodshed, had taken ydaee in Valen-" 
eia, Alicante, Carthagena, and other 
places which had declared for the I'oyal 
cause. iStnick with the accounts of 
these atrocities, which wont to defeat 
the ^^hole objects of the French inter- 
vention, and threatened to rouse a na- 
tional war in S[)aiii, tlie Duke d’Aji- 
"oul^ine puhlislied at And u jar, on the 
8th August, the mernorahle ])roclama- 
tion hearing the name of that place, 
one of the most glorious acts of the 
Restoration, and a model for all fuliu'e 
tinuiS in those unhappy wars which 
originate in difference of political or 
religious o])inion. 

82. IJy this ordonnanee it was de- 
clared “that the Spanish authorities 
should not ho at lilievty to arrest any 
person witluuit the authority of the 
French officers; the commanders -in - 
( Ixief of tlie corps under the orders of 
his royal highness were iflstantly to«et 
at liberty all jyersons wlio had been 
arbitrarily imprisoned from political 
causes, and cs])ecially those in the 
militia, who were hereby authorised 
to return to their homes, with the ex- 
ception of such as after their enlarge- 


ment might have given just cause of 
complaint. The commanders-in-chief 
of the corps were authorised to arrest 
every person who should contravene 
this deci'ee ; and the editors of period- 
ical publications were put under tho 
direction of the eommandeis of corps.” 
Though this ordonnanee was dictated 
by' the highest wisdom as well as hu- 
manity, seeing it put a stojp at once to 
the Royalist reaction which had be- 
come so violent, and threatened such 
dangerous consequences, yet as it took 
the government in a manner out of the 
hanus of the Spanish authorities, and 
seemed to presage a prolonged military 
occupation of tiie country, it excited 
the most profound feelings of indigna- 
tion aUMadrid, and among the aruent 
Royalists over tlsc whole country. 
With them, loyalty to their sovereign 
was identical w ith tliirst for the blood 
of his enemies. The whole members 
ol the Regency sent in their resigna- 
tions, and w’ere only prevailed* on to 
withdraw them by explanations offered 
of tho real obje(‘t of Uie ordonnanee ; 
and tho diplomatic body made remon- 
sti-ances, which were only appeased in 
the same manner.* 

83. The condition of Spain at this 
lime was such as to call forth tlie ut- 
most ,'^olicitude, ami threatened the 
nio.st frightful consequences. The war 
still lingered in Galicia, where Sir R. 
Wilson had appeared, accompanied, 
iiot, as \\a.s expected, by ten thousand 

“ Jamais rinteutu^n do S. A. h. no fiit 
d’arretcr le roiira de Ja juHtiee dans les liour- 
.suites pour ties dclits ordmaires sur losfjuels 
le niagistrat doit ctmsorver toute la pl«?mtude 
do bon autorite ; les mesuroH prcscnles dans 
Tordro du 8 AoAt u*ont d‘autre objet quo 
d’assurer les effets de la parole du prjnee, par 
I lac^uollo il i^arautisHait la tnuupilllito do ceux 
qiu, en la Ibi des i)roineHse8 de y. A Tt., so 
separeiit des rangs des eiinemis Mais en 
meme temps, rinUulgeueo pour lo passe gar- 
aiitit la severlte nvec latiuelle les nouveaux 
delits serout punis, et conb^quemmeiit les 
commandant.sfranQnisdcvront non-seulcnient 
laisKOr.agir les tribunaux ordmaires auxquels 
il appartieut de punir suivnnt la rigueur des 
lois, ceux qui, h I’avenir, so reudront coup- 
ables de desordres et de desolx^iHsance aux 
lois, mais eneoi-e ils devrout agir d'aeoord, 
ovec les autorites locales, pour toutes lea 
mesures qui poiirront intcresser la oonservn- 
tion do la paix publiqiie.*' — Lcffre dv fjhier<d 
Gnilhminnt d, la li^qrm'e d Madrid, 2#lth Au- 
gust 1823; Annuatre IlutorUj^ae, vi. 724. 
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men, but by a jsingle aide-de^OAiup ; 
and a harassing guerilla warfare was 
yet kept up by Mina and the forces 
under his command in Catalonia. The 
Royalists in Madrid had been in a 
state of the highest exultation, in con- 
seyience of a .rumour which had ob- 
tained credit, that the King had been 
set at liberty, when the decree of An- 
duiar fell U]>ou them like a thunder- 
bolt, and excited universal indigna- 
tion. The same was the case in all 
the provinces. Such is the force of 
j^ssion and the thirst for vengeance 
in the Spanish character, that notning 
inflrftiies it so violently as being pre- 
cluded from the gi’atilication of tneso 
malignant feelings. The army em- 
ployed in the blockade of Pampcluna 
prepared and signed an address to the 
llcgcncy, in which this wise decree was 
denounced as worse than any act of 
N apoleon’s . * In such an excited state 
of the public mind, no central au- 
thority could be established. All re- 
cognised the Regency at Madrid ; none 
obeyed it. Piwincial juntas were ra- 
])idly formed, as in the commencement 
of the war in 1809, composed of the 
most violent Royalists, who soon ac- 
quired the entire dire<’tion of affairs 
within their respective provinces. The 
surrender of Corunna on iJith August, 
followed by the capitulation of all the 
Liberal corps in the province, and that 
(‘f Sail Sebastian, Ferrol, and Pampe- 
hma, soon after terminated the war in 
the north and west of Spain, and hos- 
tilities continued only in Catalonia 
and round the walls of Cadiz. 

84. In this distracted state of the 
country, it was plain that nothing 
could ])roduco concord lAil the autho- 
rity of the sovereign, and to cifcct his 
liberation the whole efforts of the Duke 
d’Aiigouleme were directed. The siege 
of Cadiz had been undertaken in good 
earnest, but it w'as no easy matter to 
prosecute it with effect. The distance 
* ** Un attentat qne n’osa p-sb coiumettrele 
tyran du inoiide, doit 4tro repnrne k I’instant, 
quelles qu'en soiont les consequences, et 
dussions-nous dtre exposes oux plus grands 
dangers. Que I’Espagne soLt couverte de 
cadavres plut6t que de viv|re aville pur le dis- 
honneur, et de subir le Jong de I’etranger.” 
-^Adrem rfc Varmie de Navarre d la Regcjice, 
20th August 1823 ; Ann, i/ist, vi. 441. 


I of the nearest points on the bay from 
I the city was so considerable that no- 
thing but bombs of the laj^st calibre 
and the longest range OouJa reach it, 
and the dykes which led across it into 
the fortress were defended by batteries 
of such strengtli that all attempts to 
force the passage were hopeless. Two 
thousand pieces of cannon, and ammu- 
nition in abundance, were arrayed in 
defence of the place. A grand sortie, 
undeitaken to drive the French from 
their posts around the bay, led to a 
warm action, and was at length re- 
pulsed with the loss to the besieged of 
seven hundred men. About the same 
time the 'Minister at War, Don San- 
chez Salvador, cut his throat after hav- 
ing burned all liis ]>aper3. He left a 
writing on his table, in which he de- 
chired that ho did so ‘Miecause life 
was every day becoming more insup- 
portable to him, but that he descended 
to tlie tomb without having to reproach 
himself with a single fault.'’ The aj)- 
nroach of the prince gencralissifiio soon 
led to more important operations. His 
first care was to send a letter to the 
Pre.sident of the Cortes, exyiressiug the 
anxious wish of the French Govern- 
ment that “the King of Spain, re- 
stored to liberty and practising clem- 
ency, should accord a general amnesty, 
necessary after so many troubles* and 
gi.ve to his people, by tlic convocation 
of the ancient Cortes, a guarantee for 
the reign of justice, order, and good 
administration ; an act of wisdom 
which he pledged himself to obtain* 
the concurrence of all Europe.” But 
to this noble and touching letter, the 
C ortes, with the mixture of pride and 
obstinacy which seems inherent in the 
Spanish character, returned an answer 
in such terms as rendered all hope of pa- 
cific adjustment out of the question.* 

* ‘Le Rol cst libre; les xnalbeura de I’Es- 
pagne vieiment tous de rinvaalon; rdtahliase- 
ment dea anciennes Cortfes est aussi incom- 
paflble avec la aigiiit6 de la eonronno qu’aver*. 
r6tat actuel du monde, la situation politique 
dea choses, les droits, lea usages, ot le bien- 
etre de la nation espagnole. Bi 8. A. R. 
abusalt de la force, elle serait rosponsable 
des maux qu’elle pourrait attirer sur la per- 
8onne du Rot, sur lafamille royalty et sUr cette 
rite bien in6ritantc." — Myrnnae des Corth, ISth 
August 1823; Annuaire uistorique, vi. 420. 
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85. Continued Hofitillties being tbus 
resolved on, the French engineers di- 
rected all their efioTts against the fort 
of the Trocadebo. This outwork of 
Cadiz, situated on the land side of the 
hay, is placed at the extremity of a 
sandy peninsula running into it, and 
was of great importance as command- 
ing the inner narbour, and enabling 
the mortar batteries of the besiegers 
to reach the city itself. It had been 
fortified, accordingly, with the utmost 
<'are — was mounted with fifty pieces of 
hca% 7 ^ cannon, garrisoned with seven- 
teen hundred men; and as a ditch, 
into wliicli the sea flowed at both ends, 
had been cut across the peninsula, the 
lbi*t stood on an island, with a front of 
a]»palling strength towards the land. 
-Against this front the whole efforts 
of the French were directed ; the ap- 
})roa(jhc 3 were jmshed with incredible 
activity, and on the 24th tlic first pa- 
ralhd had been drawn to within sixty 
>arrLs of the ditch. A tremendous fire 
was kep.t up from the batteries of the 
assailants on the works of the place 
during the six following days, and on 
the. 3Lst the caimona.de W'as so violent 
as to induce the garrison to apprehend 
an iTiiniediato assault. The day, how- 
ever, passed over without its taking 
place, and the Spaniards began to rai.'jc 
cries of victory. Jiut their triunndi 
was of short duration. Early on tne 
morning of the 31st, while it was still 
dark, the assaulting column, consist- 
ing of fourteen companies, defiled in 
silem^e out of the trenches, and stood 
within forty paces of the enemy s bat- 
teiies. W ith such ord cr an d regul arit}" 
was the movement executed, tliat the 
be.siegers w'ere not aivarc of their hav- 
ing emerged from the trenches till just 
before the rush commenced. They 
were seen,, however, through the grey 
of the morning as tliey were beginning 
to move, and a violent fire of grape 
and musketry was immediately direct- 
ed against the living ma^s. On they 
pshed, disregarding the lire, plunged 
into the ditch, with the water up to 
their arms, and, ascending the opposite 
side under a shower of balls, broke 
through the chcvaux-de-fri.se, and 
mounted the ramparts with the utmost 


resolution. The Spaniards stood their 
^und bravely, and for some minutes 
the struggle was very violent, hnt at 
length the impetuosity of tlie French 
prevailed. Great numbers of the be- 
sieged were bayoneted at their guns ; 
the remainder fled to Fort St Louis, 
the last fortified post on the peninsula. 
There, however, they were speedily 
followed by the French, who scaled 
the ramparts and carried everything 
before them. By nine o’clock the con- 
quest was complete — the entire penin- 
sula had fallen into the hands of the 
victvs, with all its forts and oiiillery- 
The Duke d’Angoul6me exjwsed Ijjlhi- 
self, in this brilliant affair, to the 
enemy's fire, like a simple grenadier ; 
and the Prince of Carignan, eldest son 
of the I^^iig of Sardinia, was one of the 
first of the forlorn Ifope who mounted 
the breach. Strange destiny of the 
same prince to be within two yearn 
the leader yf a democratic revolt* in 
his own country, and a gallant vol- 
unteer with the assaulting pafty* of 
the Royalist army which combated 
it ! 

86. Disaster also attended the ope- 
rations of Riego, who liad left the Isle 
of Leon in order to collect the scattei ed 
bands of the Liberals in the mountains 
of Granada aiul Andalusia, and oi)crate 
ill the rear of the French army, llie 
C’ortes, who were too glad to get quit 
of him, gave him tlie command of all 
the troops he could collect: he eluded 
Ale vigilance of the French cruisers, 
and disembarked at Malaga on the 
17th August with ample powers, but 
no mpney. lie there took the com- 
mand of two thousand men w^ho re- 
mained to Z{\yas ill that place, aii<l 
soon made amends for his want of 
money by forced contributions from 
the wdiole merchants and opulent in- 
habitants of the place, without except- 
ing the English, whom he imprisoned, 
transported, and shot without mercy, 
if they withstood his demands. Tlie 
loud complaints which they made 
throughout all Europe went far to 
open the eyes of the people of England 
to the real tendency of the Spanish 
revolution. On the 3d September he 
set out fi'om Malaga at the head of 
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two thousand five hundred men, car- 
rying with him the whole plate of the 
churches and of all the respectable in- 
habitants ill the place, and made for 
the mountains, with the view of join- 
ing the remains of the coips of General 
Ballasteros, which ho effected a few 
days after. He was closely followed 
by Generals Bonneiuaino and Loverdi, 
whom Molitor hod detached from Gra- 
nada in pursuit. Though the troops 
of Ballasteros had capitulated, and 
passed over to the Royalist side, yet 
they were unable to stand the sight of 
their old ensigns and colours, and/ like 
the, soldiers of Napoleon at the sight 
of the imperial eagles, they speedily 
fraternised with their old comrades, 
(.rics of “ Viva el Union ! Viva Riego ! 
Viva la Constitucion !” were heard on 
all sides, and Ballasteros himself, car- 
ried away by the torrent, found him- 
self in Riego’s arms. Concord seemed 
to be established betweent the chiefs, 
and Uiey dined togothci*, apparently 
in perfect amity; but in reality tlie 
seeds of distrust were irrevocably sown 
between them. Ballasteros quietly gave 
orders to his troops to separate from 
those of Riego ; the latter, peiietratiug 
his designs, made the former a prisoner, 
but w’as compelled to release lum by 
liis officera. Discord having now suc- 
cee<lc*tl to the temporary burst of uua- 
niniity, the two armies wer<*, separated, 
and tho greater part of Riego’s two 
best regiments deserbid in tho night, 
and joined Ballasteros’s troops. The 
expedition had entirely tailed, and 
instead of raising the country in the 
rear of the Freii(!h army before Cadiz, 
nothing remained to Riego but to seek 
by hill-paths to effect a.junctiou with 
Mina, who still maintained a desul- 
tory warfare in the mountains of Cata- 
lonia. 

87. He set out acc<)rdingly with two 
thousand men ; but, destitute of every- 
thing, and unable to convey tlieir bca^’ 
sjioii with them, tho march proved 
nothing but a surression of disasters. 
Bonneniaine, who closely followed his 
footsteps with a light French division, 
came up with the fugitiy(*s on the 
heights near Jaen, and after a short 
action totally defeated them, with the 


loss of five hundred of Riego’s best 
men. The day following he was again 
assailed with such vigour, that Ids 
troops, no longer making even a rfiow 
of resistance, dispersed on all sides, 
leaving their chief himself attended 
only by a few followers, who still ad- 
hered with honourable fidelity to his 
desperate fortunes. Riego himself W€us 
wounded, and in that pitiable state 
fled, accompanied only by tliree of- 
ficers, towards the Sierra Morena. Ex- 
baustod by fatigue, he was obliged t 
rest at a farmhouse near Carolina d’ Ai 
guellos, where he was recognised, and 
information sent to his pursuers of his 
retreat, by whom he was arrested. 
Conducted under a strong escort to 
Andujar, he ivas assaih;d by a mob 
with such violent imprecations and 
threatening gesticulations, that the 
French garrison of the place were ob- 
liged to turn out to save his life. As 
M. dc Coppons, an officer of Marshal 
Moncey’s staff, covcnal him with his 
body at the hazard of his life, he said, 
*‘Tlie ])eoplc who arc now so excited 
against me-— the people who, but for 
the aticcour of the Froncli, would have 
murdered me ■ that same people lost 
year, on this very spot, bore me in 
their arms in trium])h : the city forced 
upon me,* against my will, a sabro 
of honour, tno, night which 1 passial 
hero the houses were illuminated: the 
people danct-(l till morning under ray 
windows, and prevented me, by their 
aec.lamatirjns, from obtaining a mo- 
menc of sleei). ” 

88. These repealed disasters, and the 
accounts re(*eived from all quarters of 
the general submission of the country, 
at length convinced the Cortes of the 
hopelessness of the contest in whicli 
tlicy were engaged, They got Ferdi- 
nand, iiccordinjpy, to sign a letter to 
the Duke d’Angoulfime, in ivhich he 
req^n;sted a susiicrisiou of amis, with a 
view to the conclusion of ageneral peace. 
The Duke replied, that it vois indispen- 
sable, in thefii-st instance, that the King 
should be set at liberty, but that, a.s 
soon as this was done, “ he would ear- 
nestly entreat his Majesty to accord a 
general amnesty, and to give of his 
own will, or to promise, such institu- 
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tions as ho may d^em in his wisdom 
suitable to their feelings and character, 
and which may seem essential to their 
happiness and tranmiillity.'’ Tlie Cer- 
ates, upon this, asked what evidence he 
would require that the King was at lib- 
erty ’ To which the Duke answered 
that ho would never regard him as so 
till he Siiw him in the middle of the 
French troops. This answer broke oft 
the negotiation, and soon after the ar- 
rival of Sir R. Wilson re^dved the hopes 
ci the besieged, wdio still clung to the 
expectation of English intervention. 
But these ho})es proved fallacious ; and 
ere long the progress of tli(^ French was 
such tliat further resistance was obvi- 
ously useless. On the ‘20th, a French 
s^nadron of two ships of the line and 
two frigates opened a heavy lire on the 
for? of jianta Petri, on the margin of 
the bay, and with such eifect, that on 
{^reparations being made for an as- 
.sanlt, the white flag was hoisted, and 
t'o'* phn'e capitulated on condition of 
the garrison being permitted U) retire 
1o ('adiz. From the advanced posts of 
tlie Troeadero and Santa Petri thus ac- 
<inii'ed, a bombardment of the town it- 
.self wsis three days after eomnjeneed, 
wliile the ships in tlie bay keyit up a 
lire with uncommon vigour on the bat- 
teries on the sea side. TIic effect of 
this brnnbardment, which brought tJie 
reality of war to tlieir homes, w;is ter- 
lible. 1’h(5 regiment of San Murcial, 
heretofore deemed one of the steadiest 
in support of tin; Revolution, revolb d, 
arid was only subdued by tlie urban 
militia. Terror prevailed on all sides ; 
— eries of “Treason!” became gene- 
ral ; every one distrusted his neig^i- 
lionr ; and tliat universal discourage- 
ment })revailcd wliiidi is at once the 
(’Ifoct and the forerunner of serious 
disaster’. 

89. Subdued at length by so many i 
calamitie.s, the special commission of , 
the (Jortes entered in good earnest into ■ 
negotiations. In a special meeting, i 
called on the 28th September, a report 
was laid before them by the Govern- 
ment, which set forth that all their 
means of defence were exhausted, that 
no hope of intervention on the part of 
England remained, and that it was in- 


ni 

dispensable to coine to terms with the 

S . The Cortes, accordingly, de- 
itsolf dissolved the same day; 
and the King sent a message to Ae 
Duke d'Angouldine, declaring that ho 
was now at liberty ; that he was mak- 
ing dispositions to embark at Port San- 
ta Maria ; that he had engaged to dis- 
quiet no one on account of his political 
conduct ; and that he would reserve 
all public measures till he had i*eturn- 
ed to his capital. Three days after- 
wards, accordingly, on the Ist October, 
every preparation having been eoin- 
plettid, and the King having published 
a ])roelttnration, in which he nrenjiscd 
a general amnesty, and everyfliing the 
Constitutionalists wished, the embark- 
ation of the King and royal family took 
place at Santa Marjfi with great pomp, 
amidst universal acclamation, and the 
thunder of artillery from all the bat- 
teries, both on the French and Spanish 
side of theJDay.* The embarkation was 
distinctly seen from the oprK>sit§ gaast, 
w'herc the Duke d’Angoumme, at tlu' 
bead of liis troop.s, and surrounded by 
•a splendid staff, aw^aited his aiTival ; 
and every eye watched, with sjieechless 
anxiety, the progress of the bark which 
bore the royal family of Spain from the 
scene of their captivity, and with them 
restored, as was inqiea, peace and hap- 
jiiness to the entire reninsula. 

90. Trained by long misfortunes, 
not less than the precepts of lus coii- 
^fessors, to perfect habits of dissimu- 
lation, Fenliuand, even when, iwing 
across the bay, kept u]) the mask of 
generosity. Ii e conv ersed with Valdez 
aiulAlava, who accompanied him, down 
to the lti.^t moments, of the gmti+iulo 
which he folt to them ; of tlie need 
iu which he stood of experienced and 
'‘Le Roi jn-oiuet I'oubli complcl et aUsolu 
de ee qui esst passe, la reconnaissance dcs 
did-tescontracteesiiarle gonveniomentactuel, 
le maiutien dcs grades, eiuplois, tiaitements ei 
li*>nTieurs,miIii, Hires ou clnls, accoides sous 
leginie (jonstitutionnel, declarant d’ailleiirs do 
sa voknitii libiv et spontan^, mr la foi de la 
parole royale, que s’il fallait absoluiuenl inodi- 
bcrlos in.stifntions politiqiies actueHe.s de la 
inonai-cbie, S M. a<l()plerait un gcmvemeinent 
qui pCt fairo le bonheiiv de la nation, en gar- 
aiitissant les personries, les prupn^t^s et la 
liborW civile de.s Espagnols. ‘—/‘roc^ama/ioa 
du Hoi Ft'rdimndf 3Utb September 1823; An- 
miain llLstorUjut, vj. 471, 472. 
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popular ministors to guide him in his 
new reign ; he invited them to tnist to 
his magnanimity— to land with him, 
and quit for ever a city where their 
kindness to him would be imputed to 
tliem as a crime. They distrusted, 
however, the sincerity of the monarch, 
and as soon as the royal family landed, 
])ushed off from the shore. ** Miserable 
wretches ! " exclaimed the King, “they 
do well to withdraw from their fate 
The Duke d’Angoul6me received the 
King kneeling, who immediately rais- 
es ^ him from the ground, and threw 
tiimaelf into his arms. The thunder 
of artillery, waving of standards, and 
I'heA’s of the troops, accompanied the 
auspicious event, which, in terminating 
the distraction of one, seemed to pro- 
niise peace to both nations. liht from 
the crowd which adl‘.ompanied the royal 
cortege to the residence provided for 
them, w6ro heard cries of a less pleas- 
ing and ominous import-j “ Viva el 
Jley ! Viva el Religion ! Mucra la Na- 
cion*! ‘Mneran los Negros 

91. The first act of the King on re- 
covering his liberty was to publish a 
pioclarnation, in which he declared 
null all the acts of the Government 
wduch had been conducted in his name 
from 7th March 1820 to 1st October 
1823, “ seeing that the King had been 
during all that period deprived of his 
liberty, and obliged to sanction the 
laws, orders, and measures of the revo- 
lutionary Government.” Jly the same 
decree he ratified and approved every-* 
thing which had been dune by the re- 
gency installed at Oyarzun on the 9th 
April 1822, and by the reg<mcy eslab- 
, lished at Madrid on the 26th May 182^. 
“ until his Majesty, Imdng made him- 
self acquainted with the necessities (»f 
his ])eoi)le, may be in a situation to 
give them the laws and take the mea- 
sures best calculated to insure their 
happiness, the constant object of his 
.solmitude.” In vain the liuke d’An- 
goiilfime counselled measures of mode- 
ration and humanity : the voice of pas- 
sion, the thirst for vengeance, alone 
were listened to. An entire cliange of 

* “ Long live the King ! Long live Reli- 
gton ! Death to the Nation ! Death to tlu: 
Liberals ! " 


course took place in the King’s housc;- 
hold ; the Duke del Infantado was 
placed at its head, and the Regency in 
the mean time continued in its func- 
tions. The dissolution of the Cortes 
and deliverance of Ferdinand put an 
end to the war ; for the disaffected, 
however indignant, had no longer a 
head to which they could look, or an 
object for which they were to contend. 
Before the end of October all the fort- 
resses -which still held out for the revo- 
lutionary Government had hoisted the 
royal flag, and all the corps which were 
in arms for its support had sent in their 
adhesion to the new Government. 

92. A great and glorious (laroer now 
lay before Ferdinand, if he had pos- 
.sessed magnanimity sufficient to fol- 
low it. Tnc revolution had been ex- 
tinguished with very little effusion of 
blood ; the angry ]mssions had not been 
awakened by general massacres ; tlie rc- 
volutionarv Government had been over- 
turned as easily, and wdtii nearly as lit- 
tle loss of life, as the royal authority at 
Paris, by tlie taking of the Bastille on 
14thJiiiie 1789. The King had pledged 
his royal word to an absolute and un- 
conditional amnesty. Clemency and 
moderation W(»ro as easy, and as loudly 
called for, in the one case as the oilier ; 
and if this* wise and genesrons course 
had been adopted, what a long train of 
calamities would have been spared to 
both countries ! The revolutionists and 
tlie King had alike many faults to re- 
gret, many injuries to forgive ; and it 
would Iiave been worthy of the first in 
rank, and the iirst in jiower, to take 
the lead in that glorious emulation. 
Bjit, uiiliap])ily, in the Slpanish charac- 
ter, the desire for vengeance and the 
thirst for blood arc as inheremt as the 
s})irit of adventure and the heroism of 
resistance , and amidst all the deedama- 
tions in favour of religion, the priests 
■who siir. ouiided the throne forgot that 
the forgiveness of injuries is the first 
of the Christian virtues. The conse- 
quence was, that the royalist Govern- 
ment took example from the revolu- 
tionary in deeds of cruelty ; the reac- 
tion was as violent as the action had 
been ; and Spain wfis the theatre of 
mutual injuries, and tom by intestine 
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passions for a long cattrae of years, un- 
til the discoi'd ceased by the exhaustion 
of those who were its victims. 

93. Riego was the first victim. Cries 
were heard, which showed , how pro- 
found was the indignation and wide- 
spread the thirst for vengeance in the 
Spanish mind. The first step taken 
was to bring him to trial. No advo- 
cate could be found bold enough to 
undertake his defence ; the court was 
obliged to appoint one to that perilous 
duty. During the whole time the trial 
was going on, a furious crowd sur- 
rounded tiie hall of justice with crie.s 
of Mucra Riego ! Muera el Tradidor ! 
— Viva el Hey Assoluto ! His con- 
viction followed as a matter of coui-se, 
and he W'as sentenced to death amidst 
the same shouts from an excited audi- 
ence, whom even the solemnity of that 
awful occasion, and the very iiiJigni- 
tude of tlio ott’euee with wliich the 
])risonor was chaigcd, could not over- 
awe into temporary silem-e. 

94. HivS execution took place a few 
days afterwards, and under circum- 
stances peculiarly shocking, and which 
reflected the deepest disgrace on the 
Spanish Government. Stript of his 
uniform, clothed in a wrapper of white 
'•loth, with a green ca]), the ensign of 
liberty, on liis head, he w'lis placed, 
with his hands tied behind his back, 
on a hurdle drawn by an ass, in which 
he was conveyed, surrounded by priestsli 
and with the Miserere of the dying 
unceasingly rung in his ears by a chor- 
ister, to the place of execution. The 
multitude gazed in silence on the 
frightful spectacle. The mcinoi-able 
reverse of fortune, from being thij 
sulored chief of the revolution to be- 
coming thus reviled and rejected, for a 
moment subdued the angry ])asvsi(ms. 
Arrived at the foot of the scaffold, 
which was constructed upon an emi- 
nence in the Plaza de la Celiaba, forty 
feet high, so as to be seen from a great 
distance, he received absedntion for his 
crimes, and was lifted up, still bound, 
liale and attenuated, already half dead, 
to the top of the scaffold, where the 
fatal cord was passed round Ids neck, 
and he wa.s launched into eternity. A 
monster in the human form gave a 
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I buffet to his countenance after death 
a shudder ran through the crowd, 
which was soon drowned in cries of 
Viva el Key ! Viva el Rey Assoluto ! " 

95. The King and Queen of Spain 
made their triumphal entry into Mad- 
rid six days after that melancholy exe- 
ciitiou, amidst an immense crowd of 
spectators, and suiTounded by every 
demonstration of joy. Their majesties 
were seated on an antique and gigantic 
chariot, twenty -five feet high, which 
was drawn by a hundred young men 
elegantly attii'cd, surrounded by groups 
of dancers of both sexes, in tlie most 
.splendid theatrical costumes, w^ose 
operatic display elicited boundless ap- 
plause fi'om the s|xjctators. The spirit 
of faction appeared to be dead ; one 
only feeling seemed to animate every 
breast, wliich was jdy at the t(?nnina- 
lion of the revolution. But it soon 
appeared that, if the convulsions hud 
ceased, the vasrious it had culled fortfi 
were far from being appeased. Jhc 
long-wi.shed-for amnesty, so solemnly 
promised by the King before his lil)era- 
tion at C^adiz, and which would have 
closed in so worthy a spiiit the wounds 
of the revolution, had not yet been 
promiilgnted, and it was looked for 
with speechless anxiety by the numer- 
ous relatives and fi’iciids of the persons 
compromised. For several days after 
the King’s arlival in the capital it did 
not make its a]»pearancc, and mean- 
while arrests continued daily, and were 
itmltiplied to such a degree that the 
prisons w^ere soon ovei'flowing. At 
length the ])ublic anxiety became fto 
great .that the Government were com- 
]>eUed to juiblisli the amnesty on the 
19th. 1 1 contained, however, so many 

exceptions, that it w^as rather a decla- 
ration of war against the adverse parly 
than a healing and pacific measure. 
It excepted all the ])erson8 who had 
taken a leading part in the late dis- 
turbance, and their number was so 
great that it was evident it laid the 
foundation of intermiiiablo discords 
* Tlio same thing was done to the beauti- 
ful head of Charlotte Corday, after she ha<i 
been guillotined. —See IliMory of Eurojie,^ for- 
mer series, chap. xiJ. § 78 Hoav identical is 
tlio passion of party and the spirit of vajige- 
ance in all ages and countries ! 
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and certain reaction. On the 2d De- 
cember, the list of the new Ministry 
appeared, constructed, as might have 
been expected, from amongst the j)cr- 
sons who had been most instrumental 
in promoting the return to the ancient 
regime.* The Duke del Infantado was 
dismissed from the presidenc)*' of the 
Privy Council, which was bestowed on 
Don Ignace Martinez do la Rosa ; and 
the Council itself was composed of ten 
persons, all devoted Royalists. At the 
same time, however, on the urgent ro- 
]>resentation of Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
who bore a holograph letter of the 
Enjperor of Russia ou the subject, a 
pledge was given of an intention to 
revert to more moderate councils, by 
tJxe dismissal of Don Victor Laoz, the 
organ of the violent apostolic party, 
from the iraportaht office of confessor 
to tho King, who was succeeded by a 
priest of more reasonable views. 

96. The revolution vvas» now closed, 
and the royal government re-estab- 
lisbch ill Spain, supported by ninety 
thousand French soldiers, in possession 
of its principal fortresses, and so dis- 
posed as to be able at once to crush 
any fresh revolutionary outbreak. But 
it IS not by the mere cessiition of hosti- 
lities that the passions of i evolution aie 
extinguished, or its disastrous eff(*ct.s 
obliterated. Deplorable to the Lust de- 
gree was the condition of Spain on the 
termination of the civil war, and deep 
and unappeasable the thirst for Venge- 
ance with which the ditfereiit parties 
wore animated against <*ach other. The 
finances, as usual in such cases, gave 
woeful proof of the magnitude of the 
general disonier, ami the extent to 
which it bad sapjied the foundations 
alike of public and jirivate prosperity. 
In the greater part of the provinces 
the collection of taxes liad entirely 
ceased ; where it was scill gathered, it 
came iu so slowly as not to deserve tho 
name of a national revenue. The Pivc 
per Cents ivere down at 16 from 100 ; 
loans attempted to be opened in every 
Marq^s Cas^-Inigo, Premier and Foreign 
AfTfiirs : Don Narciseo do Hondia, MiruHter 
ft! Grace and JuBtice ; Don Jose de la Crux, 
War ; Don Luis Lopez-Ballasteros, FinanccB; 
Don LxiiS'Maria SnUmr, Manuo and Colo- 
ijies.— Ht»iorique^ vi 4Si>. 


capital of Euro^ found no subscribers. 
The effects of tne clergy, the revenues 
of the kingdom, offered, in' security of 
advances, failed to overcome the ter- 
rors of capitalists. Recognition of the 
loans of the Cortes was everywhere 
stated as the first condition of further 
accommodation, and this the disastrous 
state of the finances rendered impossi- 
ble, for they were wholly inadequate to 
meet the interest due upon them. The 
only activity displayed in the kingdom 
was in the mutual arrest of their ene- 
mies by the different parties ; the only 
ener^% in preparing the means of 
wreaKing vengeance on each other. 
But for the presence of tho French 
army, they would have flown at each 
other’s tliroats, and civil war would in 
many places have been renewed. Peace 
and protection were everywhere ex- 
perienced under the white flag, but 
there only ; and so general was the 
sense of tho absolute necessity of its 
shelter, that no opposition was made 
anywhere to a convention by which it 
was stifuilated that for a year longer 
thirty - five thousand Fi'cnch troops 
should remain in jiossessiou of the 
princiiial Spanish fortresses. 

97. PouTUttAL has iu receut times so 
entirely foiloWTd the political chang(!S 
of Spain, that m reading the account 
of tho one you would iinagino that you 
(ho perusing that of the other. The 
parties wore the same, tho objects of 
contention the same, their alternate 
triumphs and disasters identical. In 
the early pari of tho year the Cortes 
were still all-powTriul, and a long lease 
pf powrer was presaged for the constitu- 
tional Covoriiment. AVlien the French 
invasion of S]iaiu appeared certain, an 
army of observation was formed on 
the frontier without opposition. But 
civil w\ar soon appeared. On the 23(1 
Febniary, the (’omle d’Ainarante, at 
Villa- Real, raised the standard of insur- 
rection, and ipublished a proclamation, 
in which he called on nil loyal subjects 
to unite with him iu “ delivering the 
country from the yoke of the Cortes, 
the scourge of revedution, the religion 
of their enemies, and to rescue the King 
from captivity. ” Tho in’oclamation was 
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received with enthusiasm ; in a few days 
the wMe province of Tras-os-Montes 
was in anus, scveml regular regiments 
joined the Royalist standard, and in the 
beginning of March a formidable force , 
appeared on the banks of the Oouro. 
There, however, they were met by the 
Constitutional generals at the head of 
eight thousand men ; and after a va- 
riety' of conflicts with various success, in j 
the course of which the Conde d'Ama- ! 
rante was often worsted, the Royalists | 
■w^ere driven back into Tj-as-os-Montes j 
with considerable loss, from whence' 
Amaraiite wiis fain to escape into Spain, | 
where he joined the curate J\lerino, who 
had hoisted the w hite flag, with four 
thousand men, in the neighbourhood of 
Valladolid. The insurrection seemed 
subdued, and the session of the Cort<*s 
concluded amidst Jo Pamin and con- 
gratulatory addresses on tlie jjart of the 
< 'onstitutionalists. 

98. Hut these transj)oi*ts were of 
short duration ; the French invasion 
speedily altered the aspect of affairs, 
not less in Portugal than in Spain. 
On the 27th May, one of the regiments 
in the array of observation on the fron- 
tier raised the cr}' of Viva el Rcy I" 
mid on the following niglit the Infant 
Dom MiCiUEL, the acknowledged head 
cd' the Royalist party, es(^iped from 
Lisbon, and joined the revolted corj)s 
at Villa -Franca. The prince imme- 
diately published a proclamation, i« 
which he declared that his object W'as 
to free the nation from the shameful 
;v oke which had btHJii im])osed on it, to 
liberate the King, and give the jieople 
a constitution exempt alike from des- 
I iotism and licence. A great number of 
influential persons immediately joined 
liim, and the Court at Villa-Franca 
became a rival to that at Lisbon. On 
tlie 29th, Sepulveda, w ith part of the 
garrison of Lisbon, declaivd for the 
royal cause ; and the Cortes, wdiich had 
assembled, was throwrn into the utmost 
consternation by the same cry being 
repeated in various quarters of the city. 
At length the infection spread to the 
Royal Guard ; cries of “ Viva el Rey 
Assoluto ! broke from their ranks ; 
tlie cockades of the Constitution were 
everyw^here torn off and trampled im- 


I der foot, and the King himself, who 
I had come out to appease the tumult, 
was obliged to join in the same cry, 

I and to detach the Constitutionad cock- 
ade from his breast. In the evening a 
I proclamation was published, dated from 
i the Royalist headquarters, in which he 
I announced a change of goveniraent 
I and modification of the constitution. 
The Cortes was dissolved on the 2d of 
I Juno ; on the same day a proclamation 
was published, denouncing in severe 
terms the vices of the revolutionary 
system ; and two days after the countcr- 
I revolution was rendered irrevocable, 
by the King moving to the Royalist 
headquarters at Villa-Franca. Ti4rce 
days after, he returned in great pomp 
to Lisbon, where he was received with 
universt/1 acclamations ; tlie Ministry 
was changed ; the Infant Dom Miguel 
was declared generalissimo oi‘ the army, 
the Count do Pahuella appointed Pre- 
mier and Minister of Foreign Affaifs, 
and the wAole Cabinet composed of 
Royalist chiefs. Eveiythmg i¥ttlue- 
ditttely returned into the old cnannels ; 
^he revolutionary authorities all sent 
in their adhesion or were dismissed : 
and to the honour of Poitugal be it 
said, tJic counter-revolution was com- 
pleted without bloodshed, and no se- 
verer penalties than the exile from Lis- 
bon of thirty of the most violent mem- 
bers of the Cortes, ami the loss of oflice 
by a few of the Liberal chiefs. 

99. The return of the Duke d’An- 
goulcme, and the greater ]»art of his 
army, after tliis memorable campaign, 
was a continual U’imnph. It was no 
wonder it was so ; it had proved one of 
tlie most remarkable recorded in his 
toiy. In less than six months, with 
the loss of only lour thousand men, 
as well by sickness as the sw^ord, with 
an expenditure of only 200,000,000 
francs (£8,000,0001, they had sub-' 
dued and pacified Spain, delivered the 
King, arrested the marcli of revolution, 
and stopped the convulsions of Eu- 
rope. Tlie campaigns of Na poleon have 
110 triumphs so bloodle^ss to recount. 
Great preparations had been made in 
Paris to receive them in a manner 
worthy of the occasion. On the 2d 
December, the aniiiversaiy of the bat- 
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tie of Austerlitz, the prince made his 
triumphal entry into Paris on horse- 
back, at the head of the elite of his 
troops, surrounded by a splendid staff, 
among whom were to bo seen Marshals 
Oudinot, Marmont, and Lauristou, Ge- 
neral Bordesoult, the Duke de Quiche, 
and Count de la Rochejacjuelein. The 
aspect of the troops, their martial air 
and bronzed visages, recalled the most 
brilliant military spectacles of the 
Empire. Tliey passed under the mag- 
nificent triumphal arch of Neiiilly, 
finished for the occasion, and thence 
tlirougli the Charajis Elyse'es tq the 
Tuilerics, through a double line of na- 
tioliul guards, and an immense crowd 
of spectatoi’s, who rent the air with 
tiieir acclamations. The municipality 
and chief public bodies of Puis met 
the prince at tha Harrier de I’Etoile, 
and addressed him in terms of warm 
but not undeserved congratulation on 
his glorious exploits.* The ])rin(H‘, 
ruodcstly bowing almost tfi his charg- 
er’s' neck, replied, “ 1 rejoice that I 
have accomplished tin? mission whhdi 
tlio King intrusted to me, rc- estab- 
lished peace, and shown that nothing 
is impossible at the head of a French 
army.” Anivod at tlic Tuilerics, he 
dismounted, and hastened to the King, 
who stood in gi*eat poini> riioeive 
him. ** My son,’ said the monarch 

♦ “ ‘Nos voeux vous suivaient A votro de- 
part,’ lui dlt le preJ’et do Paris, ‘ nos archi- 
inations vous attendaieiit a votro beureux 
rotour. Depiiis trente aiis, Ic noiii de t?u«rrlj 
nVtait qu'uii cri d’effroi, qu’uu S 4 jn:il de eala- 
iiutes pour Ics pouples; la i>opulatioii des 
etats envahis, coiuinc celle de.s (Stats eoiiqiuSr- 
ants, so preeipitaut Tune sur I'autro, opVaient 
aitx yenx du aa^e un anecLacle laiuentiiMe. 
Aujourd’hui la Koerro reffevc Ics nations n'wit 
taes aur tons les points d’u:i empire 

Elio apparait lmn»aln(‘, protce.tnce et gene- 
reuse, guernferc sans jieur, ('omiucrante sans 
veogeaucc. Votre vaillante opee, a la voix 
d'un puissant Monai'iiuu, viout de consacrer 
le noble et le Idgitiine emploi d(i la valeiir et 
des annes. Les trophies, de la guerre, devenus 
la consolation d’un peiiple oppritnc, le volcan 
de la R(iVolution forme pour jamais, la rtjcon- 
ciliatlon de notre patrie ciment6e aux yenx 
du inonde, la victoiif rendue a nos niarins 
com me a nos guerriers, et la gloire do tons les 
enfants do la Franco confondue dans nn nou- 
V(!au faisceaii; tols sont, Monseigneur, les 
resultats de cette campagne, telle (ist raMivro 
quo vous avoz accoiiH>lie.''’ — Moiiiicur, Dec. 
a, 1823 . 


with solemtiity, ** I am satisfied with 

ou ; ” and, taking him by the hand, 

0 led him to the balcony, where an 
immense crowd, with mloublod accla- 
mations, testified their sympathy with 
the scene. 

100. This triumphant career of the 
French army in Spain was viewed with 
very different eyes by the powem in Eu- 
rope most interested in the issue. The 
fjinpcror of Russia, who had warmly 
supported the project of the in ter von - 
tiou at Verona, and anxiously watched 
the progi'ess of the enterprise, olfercd 
to move forward his troops from thci 
Vistula to the Rhino, and to cover the 
oastcru froutierof France with his armed 
masses. Air Canning, justly alarmed 
at so open an assertion of a right of 
protectorate over Emnpe, strongly op- 
jio.sed the proposal. “France,” said 
he, “ conceiving her safety menaced, 
and her interests compromised, by the 
existing state of things in the Penin- 
sula, we have not opposed her right to 
intervene ; but she should only act 
singly, and the strictest neutrality 
should be observed by the other pow^ers. 
If, lu defiance of all stipulations, tlie 
European (\'ibiiicts should act other- 
wise, England would feel herself con- 
strained to enforce the observance of 
exi.'iting ejigagements, and would at 
once considei the cause of Spain as her 
ow'ii.” M. de Chateaubriand cordially 
sjcoiidcd thes'- rcmonstraiicos, and re- 
spectfully declined the proffered suc- 
cour— 

“Non tali anxilio, nee (lefcnsoribus istia ” 

The amicd intervention of Russia was 
thus averted by the union of the two 
lv<*stern ])Owcrs ; and as the revolution 
of Poitugal threatened the influence 
of England in that country, Mr Can- 
ning and the Prince de Polignac, the 
French ambassador in London, cam<i 
to an understanding that France was 
not to interfere between the Cabinet of 
St James's and its ancient ally. 

101. It was with undisguised vexa- 
tion that Mr Canning beheld the tri- 
umphant progress of the French arms 
in Spain; and deeming, with reason, 
the throne of the Bourbons greatly 
strengthened, and the influence of 
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France on the Continent in a great de- 
gree re-eatablished by the successful 
issue of the campaira, lie resolved up- 
on a measure whi^ should re-estab- 
lish the balance, and at the same 
time, as he hoped, materially benefit 
the commercial interests of England. 
This was the Recognition of the 
Repuulios of South Ameuica. His 
intention in this respect had been long 
before divined by tlie able diplomatist 
who conducted the French interests in 
London ; * and we now possess the 
history of his views from the best of all 
sources— his own recorded statement. 
** When the French army,” said he, 
“ was on the point of entering Spain, 

-* “ II eat temps de jeter iin regar<l a^eux 
aiir Tavenir, et aur le danpereux mluistre qul 
oat venu ae x>lacer k la t6te des destinies de 
I'Angleterre. II nous faut sa chute ou sa con- 
version. II Tie iombera pas: aes ennemis 
n’ont pu I’exiler sur lo trflne des Indes. M. 
Peel, jcune, femie, et popiilaire, s’avance gana 
impatience vers le miuisihre, gui ne peut lui 
viatiquer un jov^, L‘)T<i Wellington, guerrier 
pen redoubtable sur le champ de VintriguCt a 
dll c6der aux talents et i rhahilite de M. 
Canning. II iie tombera pas; il faut done 
jiour nous ^u’il change de conduite, et qne do, 
Bntonqu’il eat, il se fasae Burojieeu; laites 
reluiro a ses yeax lY^clat d'une grand© gloire 
ihplomaliqne : asaomblez un nouveau con- 
gres, qu’il vieniie y trailer, 4 son tour, des in- 
terSts dc VOrknty des colonies Americames, de 
nos quatre demi^res revolutions ^teinles cn 
iieux aiis, la Orfeco, Tltalie, le Portugal, I'Es- 
nague I Que I’Europe le couvre de faveurs ! 
Iiiacceasiblc 4 Tor, il no Test pas 4 la louonge : 
enfln recuncilicz-le avec ses anciennea opin- 
ions monarchiqucs, et pardonnoz-moi si, 
malgrS mon jeune 4ge, Je parle si libreineni 
avec voiis des ]»lus hauts interSts de inou 
pays." — M. Makcri.luh d M. of. Chateau- 
BjiiANi), 17th December 1822. “Ne comptez 
pas sur I’AngletciTo. Elio se rofusera a toute 
niesure inSme pacifique, et cachera sous I'ap- 
parence de quclquea demandes sans force 
reelle, son inuifTerence profonde des interns 
purement continentaux. Ce syst^nio de se- 
paration ou d’^goisme eat impose 4 M Can- 
ning par BOS amis, et surtout jiar son interet. 
Cet inUi-fit mfiine peut le i>ouBsor 4 des con- 
cessions d'opinion porsonelle, gn'onn’mt ja- 
ma is obtenues du MargytU de Londonderry, 
A vnsi on le verra raconnaitre la Colomhie pour 
gagner U commerce^ 6pou3er la cause dosNoirs 
pourplaire au Parlement, puis siispendro son 
action jusqu’ici favorable 4^a reform catho- 
Uque Enfln il fera tout pour accroitre cette 
popiilarit6 4 laquello il devra son maintien, 
eomme il lui doit sou elevation." — M. Mar- 
cKLLUfl d M. DE Chateaubriand, Londres, 3 
Octobre 1822 ; Marcellus, Politique de la 
Restanration, 96; and Lamartink, Histoire 
de la Restaurationf vii. 222. 
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we did all we could to prevent it ; we 
resisted it by all means short of war. 
W e did not go to war, because w^e felt 
that^ if we did so, whatever the result 
might be, it would not lead to the 
evacuation of Spain by the French 
troops. In a war against France at 
that time, as at any other, you might 
perhaps have acquired military gloiy ; 
you might }>orhaps have extended your 
colonial possessions ; you might even 
have achieved, at a great loss of blood 
and treasure, an honourable peace ; 
but as to getting the French out of 
Sjiam, that is the one object which you 
would certainly not have accomiJlisli- 
ed. Again, is the Spain of the pr#etit 
day tlie Spain whose puissance was 
expected to shake England from her 
sphere > No, sir ; it was quite an- 
other Spain : it wa» the Spain within 
whoso dominions the sun never sets ; 
it was * Spain vnth the Indies ’ that ex- 
cited the jealousies and alarmed *th(^ 
imagination of our ancestors. When 
the French army entered Spai»f the 
balance of power was disturbed, and 
we might, if w^e chose, have resisted 
or resented that measure by war. lint 
were there no other means but war for 
restoring the balance of power ? Is the 
balance of powder a fixed and invari- 
able standard ; or is it not a .standard 
perpetually varjdng as civilisation ad- 
vances, and new nations spring up to 
take their place among established 
political communities ? 

» 102. ** To look to the policy of 
Europe in the time of William and 
Anne, for the purpose of regulating 
the balance of power in Europe at the 
present day, is to disregard the pro- 
gre.ss of events, and to confuse dates 
and facts, Which throw a reciprocal 
light upon each other. It would be 
disingenuous not to admit that the 
entry of the French army into Spaki 
was, in a certain sense, a dispar^c- 
ment — an affront to the* pride, a bioAV 
to the feelings, of England ; and it can 
hardly be supposed that the Govern- 
ment did not sympathise on that occa- 
sion with the feelings of the people. 
But, questionable or unquestionable as 
the act might be, it was not one which 
necessarily called for our direct and 
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hostile opposition. Was nothing then 
to bo done ? — viras there no other mode 
of resistanoe but by a direct attack up- 
on Franoe, or by a war undertaken on 
the soil of Spain ? What if the posses- 
*,ion of Spain might be rendered harm- 
less in rival hands — harmless as re- 
garded us, and valueless to the posses- 
sors? Might not cojupensation for 
disparagement he obtained, and tlie 
policy of our ancestors vindicated, by 
means bettcjr adapted to the present 
time ? If France occupied Spain, was 
it necessary, in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of that occupation, that we 
should blockade Cadiz ? No : I looked 
another way ; I sought materials for 
compensation in another hemisphere. 
Contemplating Spain such as our an- 
cestors had known her, 1 resolvcsd that, 
if France had Spa\9, it should not be 
Spain ‘ with the Indies.' / called the 
New World mto cxifiicnccy to redress the 
balance of the Old . " 

103. It is one of the nV'ist curious 
trutl'«, apparent from history, how 
identical are the impulses of the hu- 
man mind, at all times and in all 
countries, in similar circumstances, 
and how insensible men are to the 
moral character of actions when pur- 
sued for their own benefit, to which 
they are most acutely alive when un- 
dertaken for the advantage of others 
The English had loudly exclaimed 
against the iniquity of tlie Northern 
powers in pretending to preserve the 
balance of power in the east of Europe, - 
by dividing the sj»oils of Poland 
amongst each other : and they dwelt 
on the selfishness of Austria, in after 
times, which held out the Itussiari ac- 
quisition of Wallachia and Moldavia 
as sufficient grouml fin* giving them a 
claim to Servia and Bosnia ; but they 
thought there was nothing unjustifi- 
aJ)lo in our upholding the balance of 
power in the West, not by defending 
Spain against 'Franco, but by sharing 
in its spoils, and loudly applauded tlie 
minister who proposed to seek com- 
pensation for the Fretic-h invasion of 
the Peninsula, by carving for British 
profit independent republics out of the 
Spanish dominions in South America, 
at the very time when he professed the 


warmest interest in its independence. 
But be the intervention of England in 
South America justifiable or unjustifi- 
able, nothing is more certain than that 
neither its merit nor its demerit mo- 
pcrly belongs to Mr Oaiming. The 
independence of Columbia was decided 
by a charge of English bayonets on the 
field of Carabobo, on 14tn June 1821, 
more than a year before Mr Canning 
was called to the Foreign Office. It 
was the ten thousand British auxil- 
iaries, mast of them veterans of Wel- 
lington, who sailed from the Thames, 
the Mersey, and the Clyde, under the 
eye of Lord Castlereagh, in 3818, 3819, 
nud 1820, who really accomplished the 
emancipation of South Ainerioa. Thai 
statesman’s last instructions to tluj 
Duke of Wellington on going to Ve- 
rona, already given,* on July 6, 1822, 
expressly declared, “You will advo- 
cate this principle, that every province 
that has already established its in- 
dependence should bo rcicogiiised. ” 
Mr Canning did not call the New 
World into existence, hci only recog- 
nised it wlien already (*xis1ing. 

104. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that this recognition was of es- 
sential inq>ortance to the infant repub- 
lics, and tliat it was the ytability and 
credit which they acquired from it 
which enabled tliem to fit out the incm- 
orablo eX])cdition which in the next 
yotir crosseil Ibe Andes, and at tbe 
foot of the dills of A yacucho achieved 
the inde[)endenco of Pcni. Mr Can- 
ning’s measures, when he had onexs 
deb-rmined on neutralising the efforts 
oi France in tliis way, were neither 
feeble nor undecided. On the 26th 
February 3823, he obtained from the 
Britisli Government, by onler in coun- 
cil, a revocation of the prohibition to 
expori arms and the muniinciits of war 
to Spain or her insurgent colonics, f — 

* Ai fc, chap. xii. § 19, note. 

t “As fai as the exportation, of arms anil 
ammunition was concemod, it was in tlie 
power of the Cro”'n to remove any inequality 
iielween France and Spain simply by an order 
in council. Such an order wn.s a ccordi rifely 
issued, and the prohibition of cxiiorting arins 
and ammunition to 8i>ain was taken otf.”— 
Mr Canmno’s Speech, April 15, 1825 ; Pari. 
Deb., viii. 1051. Tt was prohibited since 1819, 
botli to Spain aud the colonies, on ttie reinun- 
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a step which called forth the lotidest 
remonstrances fWnn the French jnin- 
iator in London at the time. * This 
was soon after followed by still more 
decisive measures. On 16th April, 
Lord Althorpe brought forward a mo- 
tion, in the Honse of Commons, ^for 
the 4‘epeal of tl>e Act of 1816, which 
prohibited British subjects horn en- 
gaging in foreign military service, or 
ntting out, in his Majesty’s dominions. 
Without the royal licence, vessels for 
warlike purposes ; and although this 
proposal was tlirown out by a m^ority 
of 216 to 110, yet the object was gained 
by the proof afforded of the interest 
which the cause of the insurgent colo- 
nies excited in this country. In June, 
Mr Canning refused to recognise the 
llegency established at Msprid after 
the entiy of the Duke d’Angoul^me ; 
and in July, on a petition from some 
respectable merchants in London en- 
gaged in the South American trade, he 
agreed to appoint consuls to Mexico, 
Columbia, Pcin, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayies. His language on this occasion 
was manly, and worthy of a British 
minister. “We will not, ” said he, ‘ * in- 
terfere with Spain in any attempts she , 
may make to reconquer what were once 
her colonies, but we will not permit any 
third power to attack them, c-r to recon- 
quer tiicm for her: and in granting or 
refusing our recognition, wc shall look, 
not to the conduct of any EufojieaU 
}K)wer, but to the actual ciitiimistances 
of these countries. ” And when Prince 
Polignac, the French minister in Ivon- 
don, applied for explanations on the 
subject, and urged the expedience of 
establishing, in concert with the other, 
Eurox>ean powers, monarchical states 

Ht ranee of the Spanish Oovemment.— Ante, 
eimp iv. § 95 

• ** Hier je me suis plaint, et tr^e-viveinent, 
<le la penniasioud’exporter en Eapa^a toutea 

{ innes et munitions dc raerre; permission que 
0 minlstre vient de donner, de son propre 
monveiiient, en r^voquant rarrdt qui s’y op- 
pose. Dt3S niarch^ importants d’arines et de 
munitions setrai tent ; desbanqdiers, membres 
influents de la Chambre des Commnnea sont 
entr6a dans ces speculations quo le Gouvenie- 
ment encourage de la manibre la plue mani- 
feste.’'->M. If A OCELLUS d M. pE Ghatkau- 
pRiANp,Lozidres, 26tbFeb. 1823 ; Maacellus, 
151. 
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in South America, Mr C annlua Ap 
was, that “ however derfioMe ^ 
taliUshment of a monarthicAl of 
government in any of those pn^eee 
might be« his Oovemmetit o<^d 
take upon itself to put it forward as ib 
condition of their recognition." 

105. Thus was achieved, mainly in 
consequence of the Frendi invasion of 
Spain, the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the South American repub- 
lics. Whether they were fitted for the 
cliange — whether the cause of Hherty 
has l^n advanced, or the social happi^ 
ness#f mankind advanced, by Ihe sub- 
stitution of the anarchy of ixid6^%^ 
dence for the desf^tism of old BpSn, 
and whether British interests have been 
benefited by the altemtion — may be 
judged df by the fact, that while the 
exports of Spain to hbr colonies, before 
the war of independence began, exceed- 
ed £16,000,000 sterling, the gi-eato 
part of wlijch consisted of Britian 
mamifactures, conveyed in Spapjah 
Iwttoinsi the whole amount of oiiF ex- 
ports to these colonies is now (1852), 
thirty yeai's after their independence 
had li^cn established, only £8,000,000 ; 
and that the republic of Bolivia^ called 
after the liberator Bolivar, has eiitirelv^^ 
disappeared from the chart of Britii£' 
exports.* 

106. But whatever opinion may be 
formed on this point, one thing is clear. 


^ ExroRtB 1EJ852 raou Great Britain to— 


Chill, . 

Brazil, . 

Peru, , 

Buenos Ayies, 
Mexico, 
Venezuela, . 
Central America, 
Uruguay, . 
New Granada, > 


£1.187,494 
ai64,394 
1,024,007 
887,038 
866.029 
273, m 
260,669 
615,418 
502,128 


Total to South American 
republics, . . . £8,211,401 

— ParZ. Paper, 17th July 1863. 

Exports in 1809 from Spain to— 
Porto Rico, .... £2,750,000 

Mexico, .... 5,250,009 

New Granada, . 3,450,000 

Caraccas 2,150,000 

Peru and ChUi, . 2,875,000 

Buenos Ayres and Potosi, . Ol^OOO 


£15, $00,000 

— Humroust, UouvttU Espoffne, Iv. 153, 104. 

«r 
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liais furnish^ r^ghty msses imt in the watere 
edi A bett^ pliti^cAlion t>f the British aWe font town^ is a prooif they are 
America tllah devoid of Mirepgihi ana ineapahlo of 
any of eommercial ad^ being Htted for aotion. , Voa well 

vaoteifOs Mve done. It appears know, gentlemen, how soon one of 
Horn a revelal^oii in liis memoirs, that those sinpendous masses, now reposing 
Mr Canning only anticipated his own on.their idmdows la peifect stillness-^ 
deslj^ njpon these vast possessions of how soon, upon any call of patriotisiu 
Spam, and l^at, instead of British or neeessity, it would assume the like- 
ccmsnls negotiating with independent ness of an animated thing, instinot 
repubMcs; he contemplated inonar- with life and motion — how soon it 
chtcal states under Bourbon prinm. would ruffie, as it were, its swelling 
‘‘Cobbett/' says he, “was the only plumage — how quickly it would put 
person in England at that period who forth all its beauty and its bravery, col* 
undertook our defence, who did us lect its scattered elements of strei^h, 
^sfice, who judged calmly both of the and awake Its dormant thundei*s I Siicli 
necessity of our intervention in Spain, as is one of those magnificent machines 
and of the view which wo had to re- when springing from inaction into a 
store to France the strength of which display of its strength— such is Eng- 
it had been depriyed. Happily lie did land herdHf : while apparently passive 
not divine our entire plan —which was and motionless, she silently caused the 
to break through or modify the treaties jicwcr to be put forth on an adequate 
of Vunnay avd to establish Bourbon occasion.*' 

monarchies in SouJth America. Had 108. The usual effects of success ap- 
hie<«(lisceTued this, and lifted the veil, peared in the result of the elections 
he would have exposed France to great which look place for the renewal of 
danger, for already the alanu had the fifth of the Chamber in tbe autumn 
seised the Cabinets of Europe." ofl823. Nearly allwere in favour of the 

107. The great daf^er wliich there Royalists, who had now acupiired a de- 
was at tiiat period of Europe being in- cisive preponderance in the Cliamber, 
^olved in a general war, and the ament sufficient to sot at defiance the united 
Teeliiigs which Mr Canning had on the strength of the Liberals and Centre, 
subject, cannot be better illustrated Several t^iiiointments were made at 
than by a speech which he made at this time, all of extreme Royalists, in- 
riymouth in the autumn of this year, dicatjpg tbe acknowledged supremacy 
memorable alike from the, sentiments of that party in the legislature. M. 
it conveyed and the beauty of the lap- de Villele skilfully availed himself 
guage in which they were couched, of this favourable state of affairs to 
“Our ultimate object,*' said he, “is contract a loan of 413,980,981 francs 
the peace of the world ; but let it not (£16, 400,000) with the house of Roths- 
be said we cultivate peace, either be- child & (3o., which, in exchange for it, 
cause we fmr, or because we are not ^received an inscription on the Grand 
prepared fpr, war : on tlie conti'dry, ifj Livre for 23,114,000 francs yearly 
eight trwhths sgo, the Government did (£920,000) ; in other words, they took 
mt hopitaite to proclaim that the coun- the stock created at 89.65 per cent. 
^ try was premred for war, if war should This advantageous loan — by far the 
ttufoitunately be necessary, every most favourable for Government w^hich 
muath of peace that has since passed had been made since the Restoration 
hoe made 03 so much the more capable — put the treasury entirely at case, 
^ of exertion. Tbe resources created by ana enabled. Government to clear off 
" peace ore the meAns of war. In cher- all the outstanding debts connected 
ishiug these fe^nrees, we but accu- with the Spanish war. Encouraged 
mulate th(^ msaus. Our present re- by this eminently favourable state of 
pose is no more a proof of inability to the public mind, M. do Villiile resolved 
act than the state of inertness and in- on a dissolution of the Cliamber, which 
activity in wMch 1 have seen those was done by an ordonnance on 24tli 
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J^ecember. Tlifi coUegefi >f 1km», aod .aVi^ ibf <lyxiiig^ 

ments were by the Mmwxkc^ Jbi^ 
pointed to meet en the mive$, aa it imigt oo 

those of the d^arttnents on the Ixmei whpxthepuhHc mmdis 
March. They met acoordingfy; sihd ea^mted cmd We pef^alr r^sces^ta* 
the result was entirely fav(mrab!e to tivea do imt ro^lHmd 
the Bojratis^ In Paris, the centre of This tendency revealed itself in the 
the Libend party, and t^here th^ had very first measures of the legiisla* 
hitherto in general obtained all the tore, , 

twelve s^att, ^eV succeeded in return- 110. The Chambers that ^ the 
ing only Omieral Foy, M. Casimir P4- March, and the King a spoeah 
liar, and Be^'aihih Constant « So en- tulated the country with reasoh online 
tire was the defeat of the Opposition, eminently auspidiouB 
that over all Franco they succeeded, under wnich they were ass^blad* 
out of 434 elections, in gaining only *‘Ti^ triumph of our ormfi^’Vssad the 
fifteen scats in the colleges of arron- monarch, ** which has accnr^io;t |sie£ 
dlssements, afidtwo inthoseid’depM’t- naarantees for order, iS dtte 
ments—in all, seventeen ; an astonish- discipline and bravery of Fr^^h 
ing result in a country so recently torn army, conducted by my . 

by popular passions, and indicating at much Wisdom as valoiir.*^ At' 
once me great change in the composi- words, loud cries of *^ Tive 
tion of the legislature which tlie instt- Vive le Dnc (VAngouUme 
tution of the colleges of departments all sides : but subjects more 
had made, and the overa^helmiug in- elicit difffip^ce of pinion wsjne^^ 
fiuence of military success on a people introduced. After sta^ng ^S 
so essentially warlike in tlieir dispo- vonienceswMchexp0riet^;had|Mt^^ 
sition os the French. Such was the resulted from the ajmual cieotion'of a 
cfiect of those circumstances on thn fifth of the Chamber^ it announced 
public funds, that not withstanding the intention of introducii^ a Inil for 
gr^t loan contracted for by Hoths- tending the duration of me legislatiire 
child, and which was not yet fully paid to seven subject to the Kittg^s 

into the treasury, the Five per (^nts riglit of dissolution ; ittlOther mr 
rose in the be^nning of* March to the puiposeuf '‘providing Ihe irt^hs 
104.80, an elevation which they had of repaying me hinders of OoverniUMt 
never even approached for half a cen- annuities, or converting th^r ri^^ts 
tiny. • • into a claim for sums annually^ more 

109. To all appearance the Govern- in accordance with the present State of 
ment of the Restoration was now estab* Other traiisactaons; an opCEtatian, wnich 
lished onihe most solid of all bases on cannot foil to have a beneficial infiu* 
which a constitutional tlirone can rest, ence on commerce and agriculture, and 
for an overwhelming majority in its will gifd)le Govcmhiei]^ wh*^ 
favour had at last been obtained even ried into effect, to diminish the public 
in the popular bmnch of the Icgisla- burdens, and^close the last wounds of 
ture. Yet so closely are the seeds of the Revolution.” 
evil interwoven with those of good in 111. These words announced the 
the complicated maze of human affairs, two important measures of the ses- 
that out of this very favourable state sion, which were immediately broi^htr 
^of affairs arose the principal causes forward by Government. ^ obvious 
which in the end occasioned its foil, were the advantages, at first sight at 
It induced a result — fj|tal in a free leasts of the firsC that the Oabitfot 
state — that of making Government were unanimous on the subject. ,1he 
consider themselves safe if could sagacious and practical H. de YilBle, 
command a majority in the Chamber and the ardent and enthusiastic de 
of Deputies ; a very natural opinion in Chateaubriand, alike gave it their W- 
men accustomed to look to its votes dial support. It w’^as alrgued in soj)- 
as determining the fate of administra- port of rais measure^ "mat the ilM 
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iWllfm ^illie 'gT«at did^ ,. :1la^o ' ^ 

mW irw^W'tlLe ‘Bonrbon« gre«i.i m|ar U Ij^ t^nre. 

h$ii 'i;lie Bestc^tbu. t&t 'it 

t^ain- i^m m ^ ^t^Med timiQfip Ixi^ lb- 
ci tbiifl iD^As, that (iq;Q^ tW Sioattamhiib'acAi^i^^ 
ai||^hl% Ithe a oonsistettt mtem of .iota% dait^ 

goiracmmei^t was impossible. The King . Whal: Is the nsei nirhete 
ims^yigea to take his mluigters at one of ^ l6|^«Mare<^ldk ») ai 

if^m the libeirah at another ftmx vanance with the gem hod^ of the 
the lt(walist skie ; a sir^le vote might itatioii ? < A, senate whieh is inereiy to 
<^pef im entire chai^ in the sf^stem reeord the’ daerees of att einperc^^. in 
/w administmtimit both external and order to take frdm hint their respsbsl* 
^hfemal; one session might undo even'^ bility, may be a convenlbnt a^tpendS^ 
thing, how beneftcial soever, which the of despotism, but It is lio |»art of the 
preceding session had done. The effect institulioBS of a fi«e people. But the 
of this was not only to deprive Govern* legislatuTe, if elected Ibr seven yms 
ment of anything like a fixed or consist certain, witliout any means of inlusiag 
tent character, but to keep alive |)arty into it, during that long period, any 
ambition and the spirit of faction in new blood, any firesh ideas, runs the 
the leipslature, from the nelr project most imminent hazard of desperating 
which was constantly affbmed to either Into such an instrument of ^potfsin. 
pS^ of dispossessing their antagon- In rain are we toW that the monarch 
ists, and siting themselves in power, may dissolve it, and thus Ining in an* 
Add to this, that the annual renewal other more in harmony with the gpe< 
ola fifthof the Chamber kept the peo* ral opinion at tlie moment 'What 
plo in a continual fennent, aud aggra- security have we that he will adopt 
yated the evils of corruption aud undue this wise and temperate course ? Is it 
influence, by concentrating the whole not next to certain that he will do 
efforts of parties annually on a fiftli just the ssverse ? Tf the Crown is at 
only of the ptire electors. And as to issue with the people upon some ones- 
the danger of the legislattwe ceasing tiott which strondy interests botn, is 
to represent public opinion, that was It probable that ^ Govemmbnt will 
gieat^ in appearance than i^lty, he- adopt the course of dissolving a legis- 
cause, as the King bad the power bf lature which is forourable to its views, 
dissolution, he could at any tune give and introducing one whiclr is adverse 
the people an opportunity of making to them ? As well mav you expect a 
any change on this which th^^ might general to disband his faithfhl guarils, 
desire/’ and raise a new body of defenders from 

112. Stroim as these aiguments were, ^he ranks of his enemies. And vrhat 
and powerfully as they spoke to a Gov- is to be expected from such a blind re- 
ernment now, for the first time for ten lianco of the Croum on an immovable 
years, in posseadon of a decided majo- legislature, but such an accumulation 
« rity in the popular branch of the legia* of discontent and ill - humour in tlw 
lattnre, there were considerations on the nation, as cannot fail, on the first oc^ 
other mde^ less mssing at the moment, casion when the passions of the people 
hut perhapsatill more important in the are strongly exeiteA to overturn the 
end. “Tie -change/* it was answered, monarchy ? Kotwitlistanding the 
^roposmi to r^eal a vital part of the strength of these aiguments, t& ins- 
Cnaiter, which expressly provides for tice of which was so fatally verified by 
the annual renewal of a fifth of the the event, the prv^sed bill, which 
Chamber, and, contrary to the whole fixed the duration of the Chamlmr at 
iwinciples ^ repmeantative govern- seven years, passed both branches of 
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,takitijg the w- 
m 75. Tltfif hud ma^ amn^ 
tuente irith tl»^ leedhiig. oanket* In 
Palle fe nckaiiee tW, requisite iunds to 
00 * sucli of the public csrecUtora as 
should decUuo to submit to the tednc- 
tion, the lenders of^the money I’eceiir* 
ing the liew 8 f&t cents stoc^ at the 
same rate. 1%is measiirei it was cal* 
euliite% wodld etfect a reduction in the 
annual chat^ of the debt of 30, 000, 000 
Irancs (£1400,000), and at the same 
time would a^ablish the credit of Oov- 
enuneut and the nation on the most 
< solid foundation, by demonstrating the 
tnist of the leading captalists in the 
integrity of its adniTnistmtiou, and the 
magnitude of its resources; while, by 
effecting so great a diminution of the 
nubHo ^rd^B, it might nave the way 
for ulteriormeasures, which would close 
the laat wounds of the Revolution. 

114. It Was ascertained at this time 
that there were 250,000 |)ei*soiis in 
France holders of Oovermnent aUnuft 
ties, of whom more than a half held 
right to only 500 francs (£20) a^year 
or under, llie |mbiic funds were thus 
the great savm|^-bank of the nation; 
and it mi^i easily have been fore- 
seen, what tfm event soon proved, that ^ 
the proposal to reduce their incomes 
would excite the most dangerous com- 
motions. Nothing, accordmgly, could 
exceed the violence with which it was 
sssailecl, both in the legislature and in 
the public joutnak,; and every day* 
that the discussion lasted, the public 
excitement became great^ Such, how- 
ever, was the influence oiOdvemment 
in the Royalist Ohamljer, that, after 
a prolonged disciission, and havik^ 
encountered tlie most violent omiosi- 
tion, it passed the Dcputi^ on the 84 
May, by a msgonty of 28$ to 145, 



:rdeiu; wh^'on . 

tiirdWtt^out by A 
,mi numWs b^ng 128 to 04, 
parficnbttly observed^ ihatit de 
' teaubnaudi^iJiough holiiffug the 
: jfttlou of Foxieign SecmtaxT, did ' not 
speak in favour of the mihist^l pto» 
ject, and that several of his party, 
both inthe Peers and Commmi% toW 
,ag|ainsi"R;. 

11% Is farming an opiihl^ m tihk 
dedsion, it is imcessss^" to diati^aJNh 
between the sitmation of the inddsm ef 
stocliiiii the &i|g^shand Frcmdi.^nda 
In the former, where 1m Wiibk 
has been contracted wiipnejf 'mT 
vanced at times tb 

if a succMing admihiabMi^c im' £h 
a sitiiatimi to repay* the caj^iM atmtv 
borrowed, the bolder of the atockl^ 
no reason |o complain. In 


try, accoraij^ly, Various „ 

public debtnmve at dinexjfiit 
undeigone a Teduction ef lntemf 
without the slightest complaint^ or im^ 
mitation of injustice to Govenimeut 
Rut the case is widely differeht in 
France. I'here the public debt con- 
sisted almost ent holy of an- 

nuities, or rcuteSf as tbej^ are celled, 
which were contracted by Government 
for no {Hincipal smii advanced at any 
one timepbut as a e<uu]|^DBation for 
the bankruptcies, spoliations, and con- 
fiscations of the Kev^dution, Whew t^o- 
thirdsof the national debt had been 
swept away ; m in oonmdmtion cd 
sums advanced ip extricate the exc- 
cutive.from its embarrassments^ or to 
effect the Hbeiation of the territory in 
1818. It was^ an essefit(sd condition 
of all such advances and arrangements, 
that the annuity was to be perpef/kta^ 
and it was tlie understanding that it 
was to be such which constituted its • 
principal marketable value. To trans- 
fer to these holders of insnim the prin- 
ciples rightly applied to the En^sh 
loans of o^tal was obviously unjust, 
mid therefore there seems to be nd 
doubt that the decision of the Mouse 
of Peers on this momentous quSsUesi 
Was cbasonaut to tetice. 
llff. The rejection of tlnalffwgavw 
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th0 

yrm t»y bbnfim in lise 

8tr00ter iM ebtxlHtians of 

p0|){||«p.:3?«|^ li M to 4}ue result, 
Ijowe'?!isr,'^’Vi^: character, 

Slid lAt It^ ultimate results, 

m& O0a,i3ie!i;tly prejudicial to the Gov- 
emneut «f the Bestoration. M, de 
phaleaubriaud was not personally 
WiUeabie to Louis XYIXL, and he was 
the object of undisguised jealousy to 
wnale administration. This is 
now^s sarpiisii^; ^ius always is 
soi Power &ites intellectual influence, 
me^erity envies renown, ambition 
rivalry. Obsequious talent, nse- 
Faf ability, is what they all desire, for 
they aid without endangering them, 
in truth, sinee the suecessful issue of 
the Spanish war, the position'of Cha- 
teaubriand had b^^omo so oominanding 
that it overbalanced that of the Prime 
Minister himself. He united in his 
own person the political influence of 
Mj^Canning, and the literary fame of 
Sir waiter Scott This was more than 
human nature could bear; a similar 
combination of political and military 
power liad. roused the jealousy which 

5 roved fatal to Marlborough. The con- 
uct of Chateaubriand and his friends, 
on the question of reduction of the 
retiiea, h^ indicated a desire to court 
popularity, which was susp^ted, not 
without reason, to spring from a se- 
cret design to supplant the Prime 
Minister. 

117. M, de Villible saw his danget^ 
and resolved to anticipate the blow. 
The day after the vote in the Peers 
on the renfest M. de Chateaubriand 
received a notification, in the coldest 
terms, from M. de ViJlMe, that his 
services were no longer required at the 
Foreign Ohice ; and, to make the dis- 
missal the more gulling« it was sent by 
common nmnial. The portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs was bestowed on M. 
de Damas ; and at the same time the 
office of Mimoter at War was given 
to M. Clermont-Tonnerre, in room of 
Marriial Victor, who received his dis- 
missal. Chateaubriand, who was very 
^bitious, and) with all his peat qua- 
lities, inordinately vain, felt his fall 
keenly ; he had not manliness enough 


to act a noble |)i^ on oeoasibn ^ 
he avenged themiiiiiitti^mttho ftone; 
and the pen which had tujwih^ contri- 
buted to the restorarion Bbhr- 
bons, became one of the most poawful 
agents in bringing about their 

113. The remainder of the session 
presented nothing worthy of Jiotloe hi 
general history, Imt the oudget^fWhidii 
exhibited the most flattering appear^ 
ancea. From the papers kSi oefhre 
the Chamber, it appeared that th^ 
total revenue of the State in 1323 w^ ’ 
1,123,453)000 francs (£44,040,030)^ 
including 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) 
borrowed for the Spanim war, and 
for 1824, only 905,306,633 francs 
(£36,200,000), in consequence of the 
cessation of hostilitios. The expendi- 
ture in the first year was,!, 118,025,3.69 
francs (£44,700,000), and in the second 

904.734.000 (£36,200,000), leaving in 
each year a trifling balance of income 
over expenditure. The public debt 
in 1823 w^as 2,700,726,000 francs 
(£108,000,000); the army mustered 

230. 000 combatants, the navy 49 ^ups 
of the lino and 31 frigates. 

119. During this year Louis X VIII , 
lived, but did not reign. His mis-sion 
was accomplished ; his work was done. 
The reception of the Duke d’Angou- 
Icme and his triumphant host at the 
Tiiilories was the last real act of his 
eventful career ; thenceforward tlio 
jN>yal functions, nominally ^liis own, 
were in reality performed by others. 
It must be confessed he could not have 
terminated his reign wdth a brighter 
my of glory. The mfigiiitude o? the 
services he rendered to France can only 

appreciated by recollecting in what 
state he found, and in 'vvhat he hsft it. 
He found it ditided, he left it united ; 
he found it overrun by conquerors, he 
left it returning from contjuest ; he 
found it in sleveiy, he left it in free- 
dom ; he found it bankrupt, he l<^ it 
affiuent ; ho found it drained of its 
hearPs bloo^, he left it teeming with 
life ; he found it overspread with 
mouming, he left it radiant with hap- 
piness An old man had vanquwhed the 
Revolution ; he bad done that which 
Ilobespiene and NatKileon had left 
^undone. Ho had ruled France, and 
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showed it could he ^led tritJioat iwtlwr pt tJ(ie |ws mn hy royal cdi(sfc proyi* 
foTcte Goii%¥t^t or dom^tic blood, «oo|>endy, 

Forei^ hayoBcita, had placed Hhi m Im cettsur©* Tht peo^ ilt 
the tnrcmc, bttt hie own wisdom mefo- ^vo, and had delicacy enou^ to 'ae- 
tame<l lum on it. Other oow0paignsol i^ce<2e in Mlence in the tempom^y 
Franco iaiay have left more durable reetr^nt Soon after, the iiSuenoe 
records of their re%n» for they have Orhfoh notr gained possession of the 
written thM in bl(^, and engraVen Goveniinent apT^oT^ in another or^ 
them \ti characters of hre upon the donnance, which created a new mini> 
minds of men ; hut none hare left so stiy, that of “Ecclesiastical Affairs,'’ 
really glorious ^ monument of their a^mch was bestowed on Count Fra}%s- 
rids, for It v^as tvritjten in the hearts, senous, Bisliop of ^omopolis, Omnd' 
and might be read in the eyes; of his master of the Cnivemty/ As he was 
subjects. ^ amanofaMlity,.andtheanki)owledgCil 

120. This arduous and memorable repieseutativeofthe/^r^t Siis 
reign, however; so beset with ditOGul- appointment was of sinister au^iy 
ties, so crossed by ojjstacles, so opposed for tlie tranquillity pf the auccetjijj^ 
by faction, was now drawing to a close, reign. 

liis constitution, long oppressed by a 121. The declinfog days of this 
complication of disorders, the i-esult in monareji were chiefly spent in confer- 
part of the constitutional disorder of sation, an evercise of the miiid in 
]iis fuTnily, Ws now worn out. tin* which he toot the greatest del^t> 
able to carry on the affairs of state, as is generally the case with those 
sinking under the load of government, whose intellectual faculties in admffoed 
he silently relinquished the direction years remidn entire, but who are de- 
to M. de villMe and the Count d'Ar- barred by increasing iuflmities from 
tois, who really conducted the admini- continuing the fujtive duties of’ life, 
etration of affairs. Madame Hu Cayla * ‘ His natural talent,'^ says Lamartine, 
was the organ by w^hose influence they' “ cultivated, reflective, and quick, 
directed the royal mind. The pomp full of recollections, rich in anecdotes, 
of the court was kept up, but Louis nourished by philosophy, enriched by 
was a stranger to it ; he , sat at the quotations, never deformed by podan- 
sumptuous table of the Tuileries, but fry, rendered him equal in ConviBrsa' 
his fare wa.s that of the hfirmit in his tlon to the most renowned literary 
celL He presided at the councils of charactms of his age. M. do Chateau- 
his Ministers, but took little part in briaiid had not more eit^ancCj M. de 
their deliberations. His only oxcife- Talleymud more wit, Mac&iue de Stael 
ment consisted in frequent excursions ^more brilliancy. Never inferior, ah 
in his carriage, which w^as driven with ^ways equal, often «ui>erior to those 
the utmost speed ; the rapidity of the with whom he con versed on every snbi 
motion restored for a brief season his joct, yet with more tact and address 
languid circulation. He felt, says than they, ho changed his tone and 
Lamartine, the same pleasure in thuse the subject of conrersalton with those* 
exercises that a captive does in the he addressed, aud yet wan never ex* 
presence of the sun. During the sum- hausted by miy one. History, con- 
merofl824 he was inanifcstTy sinking, temporary' events, things, mexi, thca* 
and he knew it ; but no symptoms of tres, boi^ks, jKietry, the oHs, tlie iuci- 
ajjptehensiou apiieared in his conversa* dents of the day% formed the varidd 
tioii or manner. ** Let us put a good text of his conversations. Since the 
faceupon it,*' said he to M. do VillMe, suppei^i of Potsdam, whem the ge- 
‘*and meet death as bicomes a king.” nius of Yoltaire met the capacity of 
Tlic Minister, however, was more Frederick tlie Great, never had the 
aU'are than he was how much the pub- cabinet of a prin<;e been the sanctuaiy 
lie tranquillity depended on his life ; of more philosojihy, literature, talent 
and to prevent alarm on the subject and taste.” 

being prematurely excited, the liberty 122. Though abundantly sensible of 
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the newtito of rdlMei^ } hed he received ^ for^g^ 

te ihe^eimie^ Eut tfoee, aiid^ i«t» tsd oMcem of 
at once^^apteland in its oikt- wi& whom he (^eei^ii% \e6^ 

ward ob^viahoes, Louie was feir from upon the aSairs of the diff ’ LcWo 
being a l)^t» imd in no way the slave each other/^ asld the dymg monarch 
of the JeauSte> who in his declining toIu»fam|^» ‘‘aM yiji^lves 

days had got possession of his palace, by that affection ibr the disasters of 
In secret, hU opinions on religious our house. Piovidence hns ijpplaced 
fiuhiecta, though far from sceptical, ns upon the throng ; add 1; have sue- 
were still farther from devout : he had ceedCd in maintaining you on \i by 
never surmounted the iuduence of the concessions which, without weakening 
philosophers who, when he bc^an life, the real sti*ength of the Crown, have 
ruled general opinion in Pans. He secured for it the suppoii of tlie people* 
MtteU^ to the suggestions of the The Charter is your best inherUAnce ; 
priests, when they were presented to preserve it entire, my brotliers, for me, 
from the charming lips of Madhme for our subjects, for yourselves then 

pp r Pavla: but he never permitted stretching out his hand to the Bnke do 

tliemseives any nearer approach to Bordeaux, who was brought to his bevl- 
his person. As his end was visibly side, he added, ** and also for this dear 
approaclung, this circumstaiu'e gave child, to whom you sliould transmit 
great distress to J.he Count d* Artois, the throne after my chikli'en are gone, 
the Duchess d'Angoul^me, and the May you be more wise than your par- 
other members of the royal family, ents.” He then received * su|»emo 
who were deeply impressed with reii- unction, thanked the priests and his 
gious feeling, and dreaded the Kings attendants, and bade adieu to all, and 
deparring this life without having especially M. Decazes, who stood at a 
received the last benediction of the little distance, but whose sobs attract- 
Church. They could not, however, ed bis notice. He then composed him- 
for long induce him to scud for his self to sleep, and rested peaceably 
confessor ; and to attain the object, during the night. At daybreak on the 
they were at last obliged to recall following morning the chief physician 
to court Madame Du Cayla, who opened tlie curtains to feel his pulse ; 
had found her situation so uncom- it was just ceasing to beet. <*nieKing 
fortable, from the cold reception is dea^ ' said he, bownng to the Count 
she experienced from the royal fa- d' Artois, — “J^ong live the King T* 
inily* that she had retired from the J.24. Louis XV^IIL, wlio thus paid 
palace. She came back accordingly, the debt of nature, aft(ir having sat for 
and by her influence Louis was jier-. ten years on the throne of France, dur- 
euadea to send for the priest, and after ing the most dilheult and stormy period 
confessing received supreme unction, in its whole annals, was undoubtedly 
“You alone,’* said he, takh^ her hand a very remarkable man. Alone of all 
nnd addressing Madame Du Cayla, the sovereimis who have ruled its desti- 
• could venture to address me on this nk s since the Revolution, he succeeded 
subject i will do as you desire : Adieu ! in conducting the Government without 
We will meet in another world. 1 have either serious foreign war or domestic 
now no longer any concern with this.’ overthrow. In this respect he was 
^ 123. At length the last hour an- more fortunate, or rather more wise, 
proached. The *extremities of the than either Napoleon, Charles X., or 
King became cold, and symptoms of Louis Philipr^e; for thefiret kept his 
mortihearion began to appear ; but his seat on the tnrone only by keeping the 
mind continuod as distinct, his conr- nation constandy in a state of hosti- 
Ago as great as ever. He was careful lity* and the two last lost thoir crowns 
to conceal his most dangerous symp- mainly by haying attempted to do 
toms from his attendants. “A king without it. He was no common man 
of France/’ said Jle, “ may die, but he who at such a time, and with such a 
is never ill and around his death- people, could succeed in eifectmgsnch 
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horn avIJL T^jr wa» so> <w)<l «o«- ij^mticm m w eociety of elogsmir imd 
oe«d^ m :fa;t lie died King of c;(ciltiimi»cl isrmea* eM devoted all }m 
Fratice. weot^t df his sueceaaiVaii*^ leiaure perhapa ijp a blajjiablo 

tliatbeeutiitf^lyaecoiomoi^tedhifiiself 16 tlieir society, or the daily 

to the teoAr of the tMea, He was correai>oadeuce he hept up with them, 
the the t^-^ueither before it, But he did uot penult their mdueuee 

Khe uor behind it, like little tdwajphisjud^tteutinafairsofatate, 
])ioh< !thu8 ha si]4;eeeded in steering aud neven* yietded to it so reaAldy .as 
tiie vessel of the State successfully when employed in pleadii^ on bmalf 
through shoals which would have in all of the >uufoi*tunat^ 
lirobability stranded a man of greater 126. The fmal issue of the Spanish 
or less oa|»Bcitv, The career of Napo- revolution affords the clearest mUstra* 
hiou illustmtea the danger of the first, tkm of the extreme danger and hieyit- 
that of Charles X. the peril of the last, able tendency of the mifitattr 
125. In addition to this tact and andiovOlHnwhicdiittoohftsriseTTBo 
judgment which enabled him to scan one can doubt that the' of free* 
with so much correctness the sigiiS of dom in the Peninsnla, and in EuroW^ 
tire times, and choose his ministers was olsential|^ and deeply injured 
and shape his measures accoidiugl)*, the revolt of Biegdund Quiroga inthe 
he had many <]juallties of essential va* 1 sle of I^eon in 1626, which the thn^ 
luo in a constitutional monarch, who was hailed with uneh enthnsiiisin M 
must always be more or less guided by the whole fdeiids of friTedom in 
others. His inttdlect was clear, his and l^ew Wmdd. It iras hot mtu^ly 
memorygivat, his obswvation piercing, from the strong and general lotion 
Though ne formed sti-oiig opinions from to which it of net essity gave rise that 
his own judgment, he was ready to lie* this efl’et^t took place ; tlie result was 
teu to considerations on the opiwsite etpially certain, and w^ould have been 
side ; often yielded to suiwrior Aveight still more swift, had tlie triumph of the 
in argument, and even, when uncon- revolutionists continued uninteivupt- 
vinoed, knew how to yield when cir- ed. Military treason, l^rajtorian mvo It, 
(tumstances rcmlered it ox pedient to do eveft when supported at the time by tlie 
so. He was humano and benevolent ; voice of a vast majority of the people, 
few luonarchs surmounted so many je* can never in the end terminate in any- 
bol lions with so little effusion of blood ; thing but destnicticm to tlie cause jor 
and the rare deeds of 8cvc,rity whicli which it is uniWtoken, for this plain 
did occur during his reigu w^eie forced ‘ it^ason, tliat^ being carried into effect 
upon hu% nuicn against liis w’iH, by by the strongest, it leaves society wi th- 
ine strength of the public voice, or the out any saieguard against tlicir ex- 
violenco of on overwhelming imrlia- cessjjs. This accorduijpy was what took 
mentary niajority. He had his weak- place in Smin ; it was the triumph of* 
nesses, but they WTi-e of a harmliJss the revolutionists wliicli, by destroying 
kind, and did not interfere with his liberty, rendered inevitable their fall. 

E ublie eonduc^t. Though oppressed in The Koyalist reaction, and desolating 
ittcr years with the corpulence hero- civil war to whicli it gave rise, pre- 
ditary in his family, and tl»e victim of ceded, not followed, the invasion 6f 
gout and other painful diseases, he was the Fromh. It arose from the oppres- 
abstemious in the pleasures of the ta- sive measures of tlio Government ap^ 
Ide, and genemlly dined amidst tlie iwinte'dby the military chiefs, who had 
sumptuous repasts of ffie Tuilories on been the leaders of the rtwolt. It was 
two eggs and a few glasses of wine. Riego, not the Duke d'Angoul6m^ 
A consritutional coldness, and the in- who was the real murderer of liberty in 
firmities to whicli he was latteriy ,a Spain. It wasthesjuiieinEugliuid. Ho 
victim, preserved him from the w’ell- one supposes that either the Lonjg, Far- 
known weaknesses to which his auc<^ liameut or Cromwell were the founders 
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of Bdtisli liberty ; wbiaillW I^^Uuefd 
was, th& tyranny wfiieli jaa^t? 

all sij^h iorl^ fle^ration^ No ^ttso 
ever yet wasadyanoed by treacliery and 
treason, least oif all in the armed de- 
fenders of law a?ad order* So true are 
the words of Wlalandt placed in an in- 
scriptiou oa the hero's sword 

** yerniess «lch keritor nott»eQn<iJieh. 
eckwetteft aiiztunutitea sick ; 
Treag^t tiber aUcs 
ITntme stihandet aUes 1 

137. Tho French inraaion of Spain 
in 1S23 was a model Of combined one^ 
and' moderation,' and affords an apt 
TWK&ation of observations made in 
another work as to the consequences 
which might have resulted from a more 
vigorous action on the part of the^Allied 
powers in their invasion of Oham])ague 
in 17d2. Decried and passed over in 
silence by the Libenil and Napoleonist 
historians, who had an object in keep- 
ing out of view its merits,’ it was in 
reality* an ex])edition which reBected 
equal honour on the Govfjrnment which 
planned, and the generals and soldiers 
who executed it. Undertaken in sup- 
port of Royalist priuciides, and to over- 
<jome a revolutionary convulsion, it par- 
took of the dangerous charatrter which 
more or less belongs to all wart of 
opinion ; and had it been <‘onducted 
w4h less vigour and moderation, it 
would infallmly have lighted a Baiue 
which would have involved Eutoimj in 
conflagration. Jealousy of France is 
inherent in. tho Spanish Character : it 
burned as fiercely in tho breasts of the 
Royalists as tlie Liberals; a spai'k 
^might have set the whole country on 
*fire. A cruel massacre, such os that 
of Murat at Madriii, on 2d May 1308 

an act of perfidy, like that which has 
for ever disgraced the memory of NajK)- 
l«on at Bayonne — would at once have 
caused the entire nation to run to anus. 
England, in such an event, could never 
have remained a jaasive spectator of 
the strife, and probably a^new Penin- 
sular war would have aiisen, rivalling 

* ** Bcatbless held by virtue's Shield, 

Dare alone thtt sword to wield ; 

God shall blesS the faithful hand— 
Buin waits tho Utlthless brand.” * 


in blood and devastation that which 
Wellington hod brought to a gloxious 
tmmiination. But by advaneing wiih 
vigour and celerity at to i3ii® ca- 
pital— by paying for everythii^ knd 
avoiding the execrable ysteiu of mak^ 
ing war inaintain w«r--by.dis6laiiiiing 
airiut^ntlim^of terntdrial a^gpratidise- 
meut» and generouedy proolatming m 
entire amiiestyfor polmeal <^Bfenoe%— 
they succeedcii in detachin|f the re- 
volutionary party fwwn tho-vs^t mi^b- 
rity of the nation, and .effecting that 
wliich Napoleoti,during six cam|wtigiw, 
sought in vain to accompliah, Lmtle 
blood was shod in Spain, because the 
wisdom of the measureKS adopted re- 
quired little to be shed ; and never was 
eulogium more just than the generous 
one pronounced on it by Mr Canning, 
who said, “ Never was ^ much done 
at so little cast of human life.*' 

128. So great was the advantage 
gained by the Government the Re- 
storation, in consequence of the glo- 
rious issue of this campaign^ that it 
went far to establish it on a lasting 
foundatioiL But for the blind infat- 
uation which, under tho direction of 
the priests, guided the Government of 
Charles X., it in all probabilitj’^ w^ould 
have done so. The propheev of Cha- 
tcaubriaml had been nilfilled to the 
letter. The Royalists and RcpiibUcans 
had forgot their animosities under the 
tent; the reign of Louis XVlll. ter- 
minated ip a state of peace and unan- 
imity which could not jKWsibly have 
iKaii ho|)ed for at its commencement 
So ivtrong is the military spirit in the 
French ptKiple, so ardent and inex- 
tinguishable their thirst for war, that 
when these passions are once roused, 
they obliterate for the time every other, 
and unite imrties the most oiq»osite, 
and feelings tho most discorclant, in 
the eagtJT mrauit of the ruling national 
de.sire. Natx>leoii himself oould not 
hav<- praserved hi.s throne but for the 
whirl in which his incessant wars kept 
the minds of lirs peo^de. Louis XI V. 
was, till ho became involved in mislbr- 
tune, the most popular monarch who 
ever sat upon the throne of France ; 
and if circumstances had admitted of 
either Charles X. or IjouIs Philippe 
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going to, emerging vict(^o«» 

i'rom it»„ it is not going ^ 

far to ftssett ^et the family oi one 
oj‘ oth^ (if fhem would still have been 
in |)OS^s^oh of it 

iJo doubt can now remain Itiat 
the French Invani^ of 3pain» against 
which , public feeling in this country 
was sUy^ongV emted at the time^ 
was not only a wise measure on the 
part of the feburlw Government, but 
fully ju^ifiable (Ui the best principled 
of mtematwwial kw* The strength of 
thk cose is to be found, not in the 
absurdity and peril of the Spanish con- 
stitution, or even the imminent ha- 
zard to which it exposed the inyal 
family in that country, and the entire 
liberties andproperty of its inhabitants ; 
for witli th(«e results foreign notioiis 
have nothing to do. It is to be found 
In the violent inroads which the Spa- 
nish revolutionists and their allies to 
the noilh of the Pyrenees were mak- 
ing on Fiiuice itselfi and the extreme 
hajMird to which its institutions wei-e 
exTOsed in consequence of their ma- 
chinations. Ever since the Spanish 
1 evolution broke out, Fmnce hadlx^iVti 
kept in a continual feniiont : the se- 
cond in succession to the throne had 
boon murdered, and his consort, Avhen 
enceinte of an heir to the monarchy, 
attempted to be murdered by ])olitical 
fanatics: militaiy conspiracies in great 
numtiers had lieen got up to imitate 
the example of the soldiers in the Isle 
of Eeon, and overturn the Govern* 
nient; Ikris had l>een convulsed by 
an attempted revolution; France was 
covered witli secret societies, ha\ing 
Eafayette, llenjamin Constant, Ma- 
Dueli and all the Liberal leaders iiPthe 
CliaiulH*!’ of Deputies, at their head, 
the object of which was to overthrow 
the Government by means of muider, 
treason, and revolt; and a band of 
desperadoes had been collected on the 
l^Tiiees, under the tricolor flag, who 
openly invited the ]^mch soldiers to 
fraternise witJi theiC throw off the 
yoke of the Bourbons, and rally round 
the standard of Napoleon II. When 
such measures were in prepress, it was 
evident that the safety of JVance, and 
the preservation of its institutions, 


sed&Wtdy menaced, and 
Govornmont, wss warranted in 
atep^ to extinguish so pwous a 
pano in the neighbouring state, by the 
strongest of aU, reasons-— that of self>» . 
preservation, . 

180. It is more dilllcult to find 
grounds to vindicate the intervention 
of England in favour of the insurgent 
colonies in ^th America, which was 
done in so eEcacious a manner, and 
from the success <jf which consequences 
of such incalculable importance have 
ensued to both hemiimhotm Nothing 
be clearer, indeed, Utan that when 
the colonies of Spain had beco me dc. 
fudo indepetidtailj and Spain 
viously unable to reassert &er dominion 
over them, we were warranted in treat- 
ing With them as inde|)e!iidetit pbwem, 
and sending consuls to their chi^ 
tow'ns to guard Brirish meraantne in- 
terests. if our intervention had been 
limited to this, the most scmpnlous 
public nArality could not hare ob- 
jected to the course pursued. ♦But w'e 
not only did this— we did a grciatdcai 
more, and of a much more questionable 
character. We allowed the tawk gainst 
foreign enlistments to liecotne a dead 
letter ; permitted exjieditioUs of eight 
aiul ten thousand men, many of them 
Wellingtoirs veterans, to saU from the 
Thames under the very eye of Govern- 
ment; and advanced immense sums 
by loan, to enable the insurgent states 
to prolong the contest* It was by these 
means, and these almic^ that the con- 
flict was ultimately decided in favour 
of the colonies, and against the mother 
country. The decisive battle of Oora- 
boln) was gained entirely by British 
battalions and a charge of the Brittsli 
bayonet. * 

131. What wras the jiustiflcation for 
this armed and powerftil intervention ? 
Was the freedom of England menatiod 
by the re-establishment of Spanish 
authority m South America? Con- 
fessedly it was not : the hope of iDom- 
mefeial advantages, the vision of a 
vast trade with the insurgent states, 
was the ruling motive. But commer- 
cial advantages will not constitute 
legal right, or vindicate acts of injus- 
tice, any more than the acquisition of 
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^ proving wai J^Krtify 
JMlvusiini- Jt wm& wwl to^^you 
will call a, new world into oadsfeotoce to 
redress the halaiice of the oldj hirtlf 
that new world ia to be car^ mt of 
the dominione of an allied and friendly 
Tiower, it is better to leave it to itaeln 
Ellwand saiv very clearly the iniquity 
of this liMiidious mode of proceeding 
wheh it ^ apfdied to herself; when 
Louis Xn. allowed covert succours to 
the ATnerioan insuigenta to sail from 
the French harlxmra, and the Ameii- 
csn^ sent some thousand syuiiiathisers 
to aid the Canadian rev<ni in 
8he loudly denounced it when the 
•‘ifEKticans ^nnitted an expedition to 
sail from New Orleans, in 1852, to 
revolutionise Cuba; and she exclaim*^ 


ed agMitst the who 

to^iohed' the J’reh^; itevnm 
uovehnnkity in :to reo^ts^ a 
Hibernian in the JmeraM 

Me.; But what the two last ^ht 
following her example ? She uses th^ 
mote inher neighmfs M b^ eau;* 
not discover the beam in her oils., It 


ler l^id^nd in fi^t derfv^ a^y 
benefit, even in a coinmei^clal point of 
view, Bom this act of disguised 
aggression; wh^er the cause of Befe- 
dou) and the iuten^sts of humanity 'were 
really advanced by it; and wether 
the ^atest calamities, imblicandpd;- 
vate, its inhabitants have ever /un- 
dergone, may not be distinctly traced 
to its consequences. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ASIA MINOK AND GKEECE ; THEIH SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND 
STATISTICAL STATE— TUKKEY. 


1 . In the stationary nations of "Vreat- 
oni Europe, where the inhabitants have 
in a milliner taken root in the soil, and 
the bioad Atlantic alike forbids the en- 
trance, and for long precludes the fur- 
ther mignition of man, the contests of 
the species are chiefly social or religi- 
ous. It is difference of faith or of 
fjolitical \>rinleges which arms one 
part of the peoiue against the other ; 
and foreign wars, not less than inter- 
nal discord, swise chiefly from the of- 
fotts which one part of the nation 
makes to alter the creed or shako off 
the* institutions which have been im- 
]>osed upon it by the other. Rut in 
the Eastern states, and where nations 
have been exposed in successive ages to 
the inroads of different tlibes, issuing 
from tliat great of migratory 

man, the table-Jand of Central Asia, 
the case is widely different. ExU'mal 
wars, not less than internal convul- 
sions, there arise, for the most part, 


from ‘ihe violent superindaction of one 
race of men upon another — of a new 
horde upon the original settlers. The 
attempt to efiec t tliis induces in the 
first instance, the most terrible wars 
df invasion ; for what will men not do 
to iwevent the inroad of a barltarous 
invader into their kmls, their hearths 
their temples? — in the last, the not 
lessJVightful civil dissensions in the 
efforts which a long course of opjires- 
sion at length rouses the subjected 
people to maKe, to tlirow off the yoke 
of their oppressors. 

** Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 
Why yet doea Asia dread a monarch's n<»d. 
While, European freedom atill withstands 
The encroaching tide tliat drowns her less- 
ening lands ?*«!< 

And sees far off, witlt an indignant groan, 
Her native pkina and empires once her 
own,”* 

2. The two ™at moving powers of 
mankind are the unseen hut constant- 

* Okav. 
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t|i0 disperiBiff ^^ . 

1^6^ lid ittftm 

pm <fi^edo!u. Fiitt 

thfi nm hiS wisen me peapUa^ .d 
Kurope 6»d the 9prea<l of the Aaifttic 
ra6e tlir<6;^ the OM World ; fwm the 
last, the olvilisatiou of Amerioa md 
iliietralia^and the settlement of the £u> 
ropean race in the New. If we would 
find a parallel to thq va^ swarms of 
Celts« ^fchians^ Goths, Httns, Saxons, 
Arabs, and Torhs, who have sucees- 
sively invaded Europe and Africa from 
the eastward, and continued their de- 
vastating advance till they were stop- 
l>cd by the waves of the Atlantic, w^e 
must come down to the present day, 
when still gi'eater hosts of dyilised 
emigrants issue annually fix>n4mo har^ 
houra of Great Britain and Germany, 
to seek in Transatlantic wilds or Aus- 
tralian steppes the means of livelihood 
and the pleasures of independence, tiU 
they are stopped ^ the waters of the 
Pacific. But the inroad of civilised is 
more fatal to the original inhabitants 
than that of savage man ; the hre- 
water of tlie Christian ,destroy| the 
s|>ecies more effecdually than the Scimi- 
tar of the Osmanli. The last simres 
some, and permits in tlie end a min- 
gled race of victors and vanquished to I 
spring up together on the conquemih 
lands ; the lii*st utterly extirpates the 
ori^nal race, and leaves only its re- 
mains, like those of the mammoth, to 
excite the wonder of future generations 
of men. • 

3. From these passions acting with 
equal force, and with the same conse- 
quences, upon distant lands in diifer- 
ent stages of human existence, have 
arisen the greatest and most renowned 
w^rs, the most melancholy devasta- 
tions, tlie greatest impulse to exertion, 
which have fonned tlW subject of poe- 
try and history from the earliest ages 
to the present time.. From tlio time 
when the genius of Homer first sang 
the effort of Greece to repel the pre- 
datoiy inroads of Asia, and Iphigenia 


a willing sacrifice, tlinit 
the inaiden^ ^i^t stop te 

from the Easterii tavith- 
tl^Me times, when, after a fright- 
fbl but.floriotis struggle, the clasalC ' 
land of H^lns has been again liberate 
from Bn oiipressors, and the Ath^au 
Aamsejs am secure from the skvefy of 
the Turkish hm'mns, tlie greateststl^- 
gles of mankind have been between 
the mt^iingand conquering East and 
the defensive but indomitable West, 

4. Defeated at Bakunis and Platans, 
for centui’ies kept jd bay by the dis- 
eipline^f the LegimiSf pimedto the 
heart by the Htmfagth of the E mpire, 
the East in Uie eudasiSeiftedlbs^f^^ 
ority over the Wesf^ mi rbsmned 
place as the aggressive anid con- 
quering iiowet. Its swarms, long pent 
up, at length buint Ihrtli; therCkdlm 
broke throng Bxe barriers of tha 
ube mid the Khine, and fixed thefr last- 
ing aliode in the decaying provipcies ai 
the Komln empire; tl^ Arabs issued 
from their fieiy deserts with Bie Koran 
in one hand and the seimitar in the 
other, penetrated throiigh Africa and 
B|iaiu into die heart of France, and 
w^ere only arrested by the enthusiasm 
of the Crusades on the shores of Pal- 
estine ; tlie Huns and Sclavonians 
spreatl over Eastoin Europe, and set- 
tU themselves in the plains of Poland 
and Huugarj’ ; the Turks stormed Con- 
stantinople itself, and subdued die 
finest provinces of the Eastern Empire. 
Europe may boast its courage, its fr«H*- 
dom, its energy, and every quarter of 
tho globe attests its industry or its 
prowess ; but histoiy telU a different 
tak, and points to Asia as tlie cradle 
of the lasting conquerors of mankiiidr 
It requiretlthe genius of Alexander b* 
advance his phalanx into the centre of 
Persia, the euerg}* of Englaml iai urge 
her standards into the mountains >bf 

* ** Das gauze grosse GriechenJand bat Jetzt 
Die Augeu auf uiich Biozige geriebtet. 
lob mache seine Flotto ft-CT-^ureh mlcli 
Whtl Ffirygieit erobert. Wenu fortan 
Keln grlecTiiicb Weib mebrzitfcem daif, 
gewaltsaui 

Aue Hellas aeVgem Boden weggeaclileppt 
Zn wenleii vou Barbaren, die uunioeur 
Fur Paris Frevelthat so ntnhterhrii 
Bezalden rnitssen, " . 

ScuiLLKa, IpkigmU in Aaiia, Act v. scene 5. 
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Cabtil; Tmt naithcriiireyo able to offeet ! stances occur which fan the emhcrs 


a permanent settlement in the regions 
they had overrun ; while* "Writhout mili- 
tary genius, diafcjpline, or warlike re- 
sources, the Eastern trllies have in 
every age settled themselves as jierma- 
nent conquerors in the Kuroneau fields. 
Where will the traveller nml, in the 
Asiatic realms, a trace of <the European 
race— where, in tlie European, are the ; 
descendants of the Asiatic not to be j 
found ? 

6, From this ceaseless pressure of the 
East on the West has arisen not inere- 
iy warsof iiiif'asioii, but social cOnfiiqts, 
in the east of Eurojic, entirely difforeut 
those which have divided the 
Western nations. The barbarians who, 
issuing from Asia, succeeded in estab- 
lishing tlioinsclves in Europe, formed ; 
• permanent scttleintjntK, approj^riated 
the land in whole oi’ )niit to tliein- 
selves, and transmitted it, us they 
hoped, ill peace to their descendants. 
But they were not permitted to remain 
in <[uiet possession of tUeii- new acqui- 
sitions ; another swarm followed in 
their footsteps, and they were them- 
selves overwhelmed by the waves of 
conquest. Thence succeeded tlie fierc- 
est and most enduring coiillicts which 
have ever divided mankind — those 
where differeut conquering races set- 
tled iu the same territories, and con- 
tended with each other for its govern - 
nieiit, its lands, its revenues, its women. 
The strife of Faces is more lasting, 
their enmity more inveterate, their 
hostility more jiorsevering, than that of 
parties. TJie uuirnosity of the Magyar 
against the German, of the Pole against 
^tne Russian, of the Italian against '^the 
'&\u‘man, of tlie t'elt against the Anglo- 
Saxon, of the Greek against the Turk, 
is more fierce and indelible than that 
of the democrat against tlie aristocrat, 
01 the republican against the royalist. 
Like the colour of the hair or the tint 
of the visage, it is transmitted un- 
changed from generation to genera- 
tion; unlike the fleeting fervour of 
cities, which is riiwlily diverted by new 
objects of putsuit, it slumbers unde- 
cayed in the solitude of rural life, and, 
after the lapse of centuries, bursts forth 
with uiidiminished fury, when circum-.| 


into a flame. The moat animating 
end heart-stirring evsuts which are re- 
counted iu the succeeding pages have 
arisen fVom 'Uie conflict of races, which, 
as more widespread and lasting, have 
in a great de^eo superseded that of 
social change. ^ 

6. Placed on tl»e confines of Europe 
and Asia, the regions which formerly 
formed part of the Byzantine, and nowr 
com|>ose the Turkish EMPiuii;, have in, 
every age been the Chief seat of the®e^ 
frigfitfiu contests, Ihe coasts of tlio 
Buxine, thp isles of the Archiiielago, 
the shores of the Danube, the moun- 
tains of Greece, have fixmi the earliest 
time^ been the battle-field between Eu- 
rope and Asia. When the vast stream 
of the Crusaders poured across the 
Hellesjiont, they wound unconsciously 
around the tombs of Achilles and 
Aja.x jUhey trod tlie fields of the Sca- 
uiaiidl^ they drank at the fountain at 
the Scacau gate. The environs of Je- 
rusalem have been the theati'c of the 
gi'catest and most heart - stirring con- 
llict which has occurred since Titus 
dj‘ew his tremdics round the devoted 
city. Tlie plains of Bessarabia, broken 
only by the Scythian tumuli, are whit- 
ened by tlie bones of those swanns of 
wareiors whose names, as the Russian 
poet expresses it, “are knowm only to 
God the >vall8 of Byzantium, which 
for^ a thousand years singly sustained 
the fortunes of the Emigre, yielded at 
•length to tJic fierce osstuilt of the Os- 
man lis ; the island of Riiodcs has wit- 
nessed the most glorious conflict that 
ever occuri’ed betweini the enthusiasm 
of the East and the heroism of the 
West ; the straits of Thormopyltie have 
in our tlay been signalised by second 
acts of devotion ; the Aigoaii Sea has 
reddened with other coiiflagi’alious 
than that of Salamis ; the Russians 
and the Turks are now combat- 
ing on the banks of the Danube, on 
the same spots where, fourteen hun- 
dred years ago, ine hoixles of the Goths 
broke into the decaying fields of Ro- 
man civilisation. 

7, From this peculiarity in their 
geographical history has arisen the 
great variety of different races who 
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now inliftbit like vast provinces of the 
Turkish empire, and the inextiiiguish- 
ahle hatred vrith which they are ani- 
mated a^nat each other. The Per- 
sians, ine Romans, the Ooths, the 
Russians, the Araiks, the Vandals, the 
Franks, the Venetians, the Christians, 
the Ifehanunetlans, have at different 
times contended, and alternately ob- 
tained the masteiy in its vast aomi- 
niom They have all left their children 
in the land. Beside the descendants 

the original Greeks, whom the King, 
of Men ruled at the siege of Troy, or 
Alexander led to the conquest of Asia, 
there are now to be found the bold 
Wallaf^hian, w ho has fearlessly settled 
in the land wliicli has been desolated 
by the warn of tlirec thousand years ; 
the free and independotit Servian, who 
has never ceiis(*d to contend, even 
amidst Turkish bonds, for the freedom 
of his native 8te])pe ; the patpnt and 
industrious Bnlj^rian, who lifts often 
found protection and happiness in the 
recesses of the Balkan ; the fierce and 
indomitable Albanian, who, since the 
(lays of iifandorbeg, has maintained a 
desultory w’urfare with his oppressors 
in his mountains : the effemi- 

nate Syrian, who liow’s his neck, as in 
ancient days, to every invader; the 
unchanging Israelite, who liaff* pre- 
served Ids faith and usages iuiiolate 
since the days of Abraham ; the wan- 
dering Arab, W'hose hand is still ngjlinst 
every man, and every man’s against 
him ; the passive and laboriinis Egj^* 
tian, who toils a slave on tlio banks of 
the Nile, from wdience his ancestors, 
under Sesostris, issued to cou({uer the 
world. And over all arc placed as 
rulers the brave and haughty Osmaii- 
lis, w»ho govern, but do not cultivate 
the land, and w ho, in fCiiro|)e, not more 
than three millions in number, main- 
tain their sway over four times that 
number of impatient and suffering 
subjects. 

8. To govern doinjjdons so vast, and 
inhabiteil by so ^eat a variety of dif- 
ferent and hostile nations, niust^ un- 
der any ciivumstances, liave been a 
matter of difficulty ; but iii addition 
to this there was superaddod, in the 
case of Turkey, a still more fatal and 


indelible ftourpe of discord, wdiicih^was. 
the differeftco of Tuikey^ 

even in Asia, has not alw’ays been, 
properly s^king, a Mohammedan 
country. Tlie Seven Churches were 
established in Asia Minor in the days 
of the Apostles; the Enjpire of the 
East had embraced the faith of tlie 
Gos^ifel four centuries before Christi- 
anity had spread in Western Europe. 
We are accustomed, from its ruling 
lower, and its position in tlte map, to 
consider Turkey hs a Mohammedan 
state, for^tting that Christianity had 
bfen established over its whole extent 
a thousand years before Canstant pQi| |e 
yielded to the assault of MahomoEl affa 
that the ti-ansference to tho cro^ of 
Mahomet was as violent ft Change as 
if it r^el•e now' to lx*, imposed by forc%a 
conquest on France or England. \Kyieii 
at this time, after four centuriei# of 
Mohammedan nile, Christianity is atIH 
the faith^f three-fourths of tho whole 
Turkish empire in Europe, and one- 
fourth iu Asia. Cost dow'n, Veviied, 
persecuted, the followers of Jesus, from 
generation to generation, have adhtued 
to the faith of thetr fathers : it still 
forms the distiriguishingmark between 
them and tlioir oppressors : more even 
than ditfcrence of race it has severed 
the tw'o great families of mankind : 
and when the Greek revolution broke 
out, the cry wtis not Inde.pcndence 
to Greece, ” but “ Victory to the Cims. ” 
9. The system of government by 
wdiirh the Turks for four ceiitiirit^s 
have maintained themselveri iu tlieir 
imniensi'. dominions, and kept the cohi- 
mwid of so many and siudi various 
races of men, is very simple, and iqpiB 
suitctl to Oi'iental than Enrojx^ftii ideas. 
It is neither the ^stem which distance 
and the extrame paucity of tho ruling 
nation lias rendered a matter of ncixis- 
sity to the English in India — that of 
conciliating the gi-eat body of tlie rural 
cultivators, and drawing Irorn them 
disciplined battalions which might es- 
tablish their dominion over thwr for- 
mer oppressors — nor that of jteneirat- 
ing the wilds of nature with the light 
of civilisation, and conquering man- 
kind to pacify and bless them, like the 
legions which followed the eagles of 
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Rome to tho ^extremities of the earth. 
It is iHore aHa the estahlishment 
and s}^8tem of gov^meat of the Nor- 
mans ill England, ivhere the people 
yere not onjy conquered) hut retaiiKjd 
in sulnection by force, and sixty thou- 
sand horsemen annually assembled at 
Winchester to overawe and intimidate 
the subject realm. Their nunibor is 
small cotnjHired to the cntiic popula- 
tion of tlie country. Three millions 
of Osmanlis in Europe are thinly scat- 
tered over tt territory containing twelve 
or thhtceii millions of Christian sub- 
jects ; but they are all annod, epd 
ready to become soldiers ; they are lu 
"|!ifWC:.sion of the whole fortresses, hai-- 
Dours, and strongholds of the king- 
dom ; they have the coinmand. of the 
government, the treasury, the ciqntal, 
and the great cities t the (Christians arc 
scattered over the country, and de- 
nresseti by centuries of servitude ; the 
Turks are conceutiutcMi iu towns, and 
rendered coiifidout hy the long exer- 
cise of power. 

10. vVliat renders the government 
of the Christians, though so superior iu 
number, by the Mohainnunlaus more 
easy in Turkey, is the variety of tribes 
and races of which the subjected popu- 
lation is cojnposcd, their Si*j)ai’atiou 
from each otlier hy mountains, seas, 
and cntu*e want of roads, and the com- 
plete unity of action and identity of 
purpose iu the doniiuuiit race. The 
Creeks are not only a diffcixjut i-acc, 
liut swak a different language, from 
the liulgaiians ; the Servians arc a 
separate tribe from the Wallachians, 
the Albanians from lioth. The Greek 
of the Fanar * has nothing in common 
'R^rih the peasant of Romnelia ; the 
Armenian with the Syrian * the Ejn'p- 
tiau with the C-appadocian *, the Jew 
with the Albaiuan- Tliese difforont 
nations and tribes have separate feel- 
ings, descent, and interests ; they are 
severed from each other by recollec- 
tions, habits, institutions ; vast ranges 
of mountains, in Greece, Macedonia, 
and Asia Minor, poi^t them ; roads, or 
even bridges, there are none, to enable 

* The quarter of Constantinople where the 
richest and most mtelligoiit of the Greeks 
reside. 


the differimt inhahitanti of this varied 
realm to communicate with each other, 
ascertain their c.ommou wrongs, or en- 
ter into any common designs fo^ their 
liberation. On the other hand, the 
Turks, in possession of the incompara- 
ble harbour and central ca|>ital of Con- 
stantin^le, with the Euxino and the 
lilock wan for their interior line of 
communication, are a liomogeneous 
race, speaking one language, profess- 
ing one religion, animatSi by one 
spnit, swayed by one interest, and cn*^^ 
ablcd, by means of the government 
couriers, whose spt^od compensates the 
difficulty of transit, to communicate 
one common impulst? to all parts of 
their vast dominions. The example 
of the English in India is sufficient to 
show how long the possession of these 
advantages is capable of enabling an 
inconsiderable body of straiigei's to 
subdue and keep in subjection a divid- 
ed muHitude of nations, a thousand 
tiinea moro niuncrous. 

21. The military strength of. the 
Turks, which w^as long so fonnidable 
to Eurojw), and more tlian once put 
Cbristcndoni within a liair’H-brf?adth 
of dcstnac.tion, is derived mi My from 
the Osmaidis. It is a fundiOTHUital 
maxim of their govennnent, tliat the 
Mnssulmaiia ,alone are to be armed, or 
callo<l on to combat cither foreign or 
domostic enemies ; the (^hristians are 
to bo made to contribute to the cx- 
])onso of armaments, and uphold by 
'their industiy the strength of the em- 
pire, bat by no means to be intnistod 
with the duty of defending it in the 
field. The ibfmer is the generous W'ar- 
homc, which, stslulously trained to 
military exercises, is released from all 
toil till the glorious dangers of wwr 
comiiumce ; the latter is the humble 
l/cast of burden, which is worn out in 
the meaner occupations of peace, and 
follows at a distance his proud coni 2 )eer 
to the; field, to bear his burdens and 
l>rovide for his suhsistenee. As the 
inilitaiy streng!li of tlie empire thus 
depends solely on tile Osmanlis, it is 
di-awn from a comjiaratively limited, 
body, and depends entirely on their 
spirit and couiage. Yet is this differ- 
ence between the Turks and other ho*- 
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mo^necro^ in 

anc© thvuti Except in pedods 

of lextraortS^ncny excitomant^ 'wbait tka 
whole uationt nnde;rt^ii^n^ ctf m 
nngoveriuihb iinpa)le» tcm^ to ttarm^ 
the militat;;^ sttongth of airerr p^ple 
ia derived from a jxjrti^ Onlv nf it© 
inhabitantfiL tte miHWpeaMfi ia nel- 
dmn more than a third or a fourth of 
the whole number ; and ifc as ill Tur- 
key, that i)roi»ortion is all trained to 
arms as a jitrofession, and enga^s in 
ilo other, it is fully os much as la* 
hour of the rematinder the people can 
maintain in idleness, ever rsddy for the 
toils of war. 

12. As the Turks are flic military 
caste xxpon whom the whole strengtli 
in war of the Ottoman empire depends, 
so the Chriidians are the industrims 
class upon whom its entire riches and 
material pi-ospyority rest. The natural 
and inevitable ftsceinhincy of mind over 
matter, of intelligence over strength, 
never a]>])eared more strongly than in 
t lie destinies of the Greek people. Still, 
juj in ancient times, tl\©y have assertetl 
the dominion ov(t their conquerors ; 
if the sawd of the Osmanlis, as of thh 
Homans, has subdued their bodies, 
thnir minds have agjtin reasscrtCil the 
asi^endancy over their oppressors. The 
Grn^ks at Coiistantinople #eein rather 
the allies tliau tlie subjects of the 
Turks. The same is the case in most 
of the other great towns of the empire ; 
and their presence is iudispcnsiihle, 
their supenority still more iiianifest, 
in the divaus of all the |)uchas. The 
Turks, whb long, above all things, 
after repose, and know no excitement 
but love and war, leave the whole 
management of affairs to the Greek^f : 
civil administration, negotiations, pa* 
cific situations, letters, the arts, com* 
merce, manufactures, industry, navi- 
gation, all are in their hands. The 
Turks command, and are alone in- 
trusted Tf^h military power ; but the 
O^ks direct the conunander, often in 
military, always in civU’afi’airs. The 
seamen of the Archipelago, Skilful now 
tis when they rolled hack the tide of 
Persian invasion in tlie Gulf of Sala- 
mis, have the eutii*e commerce of the 
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empire iin hands j for nlthougli, 
the TurkiiAl^ admirable hors^tehi land 
most f<«^bk soldiers by 
havo a signers, titious aversion to tne 
saa^ imd emn jind it easier, as Gibbon 
ohs^O^ to oVermn an empire , than 
to cross a strati ^ 

38 . As the Turks are thus the indo- 
leni luxurioas, dominant race, and the 
Greeks, Armenians, and other Chris- 
tians the laborious, hard-working, ser- 
vant laoe, they have respectively nn- 
dergono the usual Ate of mankind in 
such positions in society. Tlie mas- 
ter&liave diminished, the slaves have 
multiplied. The lazy rulem, with thg^ 
sabres, their horses* their haremit, Ineir 
coifee-houscs, tlieir life of repose and 
enjoyment, are unable to maintalii 
their oWn numbers ; the dcspiseii 
insulted subjects, tfith the^r 
their sliuttles, their oars, thdr ei^o 
u 1 ves and cottages, have overtmr^ 
the land wWih thmr descendants, ^ey 
have increased in some jdaces as 
and fioin the same cause, as the te* 
viled Catholic Celt under Proteit^t 
and Orange cloinination did in Irolami 
In the level country, indeed, where the 
horsemen of the Osmanlis have found 
it easy to extend their ravages, and 
the ittichos their oppression, the hu- 
man nice has in many places whony 
disappeareA, and tlie mournful travel- 
ler, after traveling for days together 
the richest plains, studdeil with tho 
ruins of ancient cities, now left with- 
t>ut a single inhal>itant, has rt^peatedly 
cxpresseiY a dread of the entire oxtir- 
palion of the .human spciuos in tho 
veiy^rden of nature, the jflaces in. 
the world best adapted for its recep;^^ 
tiou.^ But this is sometimes the re^ 

* JSn ^n^raL ponr le» produetiows, le 
paysan eh Turquie ne dejiisnrjc i h ittiTe que 
ce dont il a rigoureusement befwrin }>our sa 
subsistance, et la reste est Hvr6 a TalMiudon^ 
La partie ijui aVolaiuo lea cAtea, Jiwqu’A une 
distance de qiilnze d. vingt lieues, eat plus 
cdiniralemfifnt lainienx eultivSe ; n»ai« au-delii 
ron marche sou vent, pendant plusieura 
fjenpca, il Iravers de vastes espafes en friche, 
reuiplis de broosaaillos et de luauvaisea 
hema, dont fti vlgueur de v<5g^<4itloa atteala 
la recondite el la riebesae iirodactive du sol 
A voir ee diilaisBement de I'agriculture daiw 
la Boitin^lfe, ou sorait tenti de nroira k la 
do ce dicton, 1)eaiu;uup plus cotanmn 
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suit tathor of a'l^Ll^tiou im ab- 
solute of inhaHti^ts, In 

the moonta^tA/ ^hESre tho jaui^ries 
have Boi heeu th ']^te»tratey or the 
regions whete tpma/ <rf the pa- 
chas has been exit^taz^^ Ibr a fixed 
trihute-^in Berda, Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
the iastnesses of Albania, the Taurus, 
and l^hanoa^the human race, is in-^ 
oteas^ ivith great rapidity, mtiva- 
tlOB is daily e^^tending hato the wilds 
of nature, and the heantifttl mctacle 
is present^ to the eye of the manned' 
traveller, of industry overcoming the 
(di^cultics witli whim it is sarrotmiled, 
jgi d man existing in simple innoGenco, 
"’l^feunded with the comfcsts Of un- 
sophisticated natom 
14. M. Lamartine, whose hrilHant 
imagination is acoo!mpaiiied*with a 
close observation^ of extemal thin]^ 
and whose travels are* suspected to oe 
poetical dreams only because they ex- 
hibit sketches from nature, coloured 
witli the tints of his poetic mind, has 
g^ved the following picture of Scrvia, 
where, ever since its formidable insur- 
psrmi notiB qu’en Turquie, qoe les Turcs ns 
66 Gonsld^rent que oomme oampC'si eu iHurupe, 
et qu'ils detaclient, peu k pen, leurs penaees 
des }7ro7hi^ qu’ils sentient leur 6cha]>per 
pour lesvtapporter de prtference but cotte 
torn d’ A bib, qui tut la berceau do lonr nation. 
CBimditni, si nous portoni xk» regards de 
Pautre edtd <leB ddtroits, rospeot iie change 
pas : jnSnie lertiUtd partout et mSme d^sola- 
* liun. Si Ton ezeepte quelqucs ritdies plaines 
de rAaie Miueure, voira n’aperceves pref^quo 
nollepart quolque trace de culture. Tastes 
Bolitndes, coui>des d de lointains i&terTaTl6| 
w quelqaes tentes de tribus Kurds on 
des forets de pins et de ebdues, 

, que le Gouvenjiement livre S la djscr6tlou de 
quicouqr>s veut Ics exploiter, sur la i^senx 
de trois pour cent sur Is vente du bois ; le 
ddsertpresquG a la Borti« des villeS; de loin 
loin dcbelonn^ porfois a des distances de 
neuf ou dix heures de inarotie ; des vdleges, 
dont le miserable aspect coutnuite in^nible* 
went avec la ricbessa de la v^^tation qui les 
entoure. VoUi ce qui s’otrre h la vue du 
wvoyiigeur sur cette terre, qui portait jadis 
tout de villes faiueuses— Peigame, SordlA, 
Troie, Kicomddie, et toutes lee autres dont le 
nom seul a sunAco. M. de Tchttcbotclicr 
lueutioime ime plains qui 8*6tend sur un sur- 
face de 600 mitlea gd^iftphiques carr^ ot 
qui odlv i peine 60 mines caltivds. La pro- 
auction (umnselte de o^r^s en Asie Mi- 
neure evalude 4 705,100,000 kilogrammes, ou 
0,263,000 hectolitres (5,500,000 quartersX et 
representaut one valeur de 75,000,000 francs 
(£3,OOO,0OOX att^ndrait aisemeui le quin- 
tuple, e^iiiOniele decuple. 800,367. , 


ractiem ihihe commonoepient of the 
prespht eotery, ind^^sn^msp, under 
the thtel^ry atm of Fkxkcb MoLOdbir* 
has been practicaiiy esiahlished : 
pqmlattfminSeiviaamonntsnpwiXS^d) 
to 1,030,000 souls, and it is rapidly b- 
Qpeasingi The mildness of the climate, 
which resembles that between Lyems 
and A^gnon ; the riches of the de^> 
luid virgin soil, wbch covens the sui^ 
face everywhere with the vegetation of 
Switmlaiid t tlie abundance of livers 
and streams which descend from the 
mountains, circulate m the valleys, 
and often form lakes in tiie spacious 
woods ; the fellmg cf the forests, which 
at once, as b America, furnishes space 
for the plough and materials for the 
houses of those who hold it ; the mild 
and pure manners of the people ; their 
wise and protective institutions, i«th« 
reflection, aS it were, of the best in 
Eui’om; the supreme power concen- 
trated in the liands of a man worthy 
of his mission, Prmcc Molosch — all 
these elements of prosperity and hap- 
piness promise to smvance Uie popula- 
tion to several millions before a century 
is over. Should that people, as it de- 
sires aud hopes, become the kernel of 
a new Sclavonic empire bv its reunion 
with Bosnia, a part of Bulgaria, ami 
tlio warlike Montenegrins, Europe will 
SCO a new empire rise from the ruiits 
of Turkey, arid embrace the vast and 
beautiful regions which extend between 
the Danube, the Balkan, the Euxine, 
ami tlie Adriatic. 

15. “The traveller cannot quit this 
beautiful region, as 1 liave done, with- 
out saluting with regrets and benedic- 
tions its rising fortunes Those itn- 
ihense vii]gin forests, those mountains, 
tliose plains, those rivere, which seem 
to have come fresh from the hands of 
the f'reator, and to mingle the luxuri- 
ant youth of nature witli the youth of 
mm ; those now houses, which seem 
to spring out of the woo^ to stretch 
along the side of torrents into the most 
semiestered hooks of the valleys ; the 
roll of the revolving mills, busied with 
the cutting of wood ; the sound of the 

S e bells, newly baptised in the 
of the defenders of the country ; 
the songs of the youths aud maidens, 
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as they Ikiifcan tlieir toil ; tlie of 

tlio mltitnde of wW iMuo 

tifom tile Kclioolsorf^m tlio clixir^esi^ : 
the roofs of which ai^ not yet finished ; 
the accents of Ubotty* ^ i<*y, iind of 
hope in eyerv mouth ; the look of 
spring and gladness ih every counte- 
nance ; the sight of those mountains 
which stand forth slrnded with |jriaie- 
val forests, the fortresses of nature, 
and of that X)anu1)e, which bends as if 
to embrace so beauteous a r^on, and 
w^aft its productions to the east imd 
the north ; the i)ro8|^t of the mosipe 
ercrywhere in ruins, and the Christian 
churches rising in eveiy vill^— aU 
those speak the youth of naiioas, and 
we mingle om* prayers witli the song 
of tile freeman. Wiien the sun of 
Servia shines on the waters of the 
Danube, the river seems to glitter with 
the blades of the yatagaiis, tlie re- 
splendent fusils of tne Montenogi^ins : 
it is a river of litjuid steel which de- 
fends Servia. It is sweet to sit on its 
sliore, and to see it waft liast the brok- 
en anns of our enemies. — When the 
wind of Alliania descends from the^ 
mountains, and engulfs itself in the 
fon^sts iif Schaniadia, cricK ii4sue from 
th(jm as from the army of the Turks 
at the rout of Mosawa. Swoet is 
that niuimiur to the caraof the freed 
Servians. Dead or living, it is sweet 
after the battle to reiiose at the foot of 
that oak which eximnds in freedonnos 
wo do/' 

16. But examples like that of Servia, 
of which there are several in the Turk- 
ish dominions, particularly in Bulgaria 
and tlie valleys of Lebanon, are the 
exceptions, not the rule. Genemlly 
spcftKing, the country is rotrogiWh, 
iind exhibits the usual and welLknowii 
features of decaying societies. Koads 
there are none, except bridlo-patlis, 
often impaasable for any save daring 
horsemen : haibours choked up ; walls 
falling into min ; bridges broken down, 
and never reiwiired ; vjllages wholly 
deserted, or consisting of a few huts 
among extensive ruins ; rich plains hi 
a state of nature, or traversed only by 
the wandering Ai*ab, who seeks shel- 
ter in tlie remains of former magnifi- 
cence^ sire the geneiul features ot the 
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country. The Turkish empire is per- 
iphinm literally S[>eakmg, foim Vront 
bf inhabitants ; and whik the philoso- 
phers of Iflnrope were eoutemplating 
With di‘ead the ptoduetive pwers of 
its oveifiOWing^mhabitants, the travel- 
lers in Asia were liuticij^tingthe entire 
disappearaime of Ihe numan race, in 
.the r^ons wbei^e it was first created, 
and where the mi^ ample means hkve 
been provided fiw its increase. The 
Ottoman dominkms present from day 
to day a wide void for aiwhy and 
barbarism to rule in ; territories with- 
out^uliabitaiita, tiib^ wilhout mlers, 
plains without culture. ISlo 
interposition k iiiecessary to 
its downMl ; it is worki^ont its own 
ruin ; the colossus is fiidiing without 
even a* hand beuig stretched Mb to 
hurl it to the grt^d. The popula- 
tion, thrown bt^k upcm itself, is ex*^ 
piring fiotn Its own impotence-^ in 
many places it no longer exists. The 
MossuJmutf race is reduced to nothing 
in the sixty thousand Situare Ifiagnes 
which comiV)s© its immense and fertile 
domain ; excepting in the capital, and 
a few great cities, there is scaixroly a 
Turk to l)e seen. Gaze over that vast 
empire, its fertile fields, and seek the 
Ottoman race — you will nowhere find 
it, except in large towns. Tlie sense- 
less, or rather murderous government 
of the Otmmau has in most places' 
created a desert. The conquered races 
have generally increased, while the 
•conquering is daily disamiearing. 

17. Statistic^ ft<;ts of unquestion- 
able veracity prove that these observa- 
tion! are not the mere offspring of a 
heated imagination, but the sober de- 
ductions of reason. The Ottoman do- 
minions, which are ncariy the same 
with those which, on the partition of 
the Empire, fell to the lot of the 
Eraperoro of Constantinople, contaift 
60,000 smiare geogmphiriil leagues, 
mr 540,000 square miles— above four 
tiniea the size #f Great Britain and 
Ireland, and more than three times 
that of Fmnce. The benignity of the 
climate, luxuriance of vegetation, and 
warmth of the |un, have rendered the 
plains of extraordinary fertility, often 
yielding eighty and a hundred Iceronef 
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wlalle in EngWi tjen, ^ ^ w a^eokon- 
M .alirge ',P‘ iime 

inade the 

to farte ot* hbj^h, ea;^Ha^ of ^ehlinf 
the hiieat Aps # j^ fend olives. 
Magnifkeijjt fS^ furhishiog mex- ' 
for shipbjntldite 
etoCfejfe the hiountain- sides; and t& 
in the hudst of the ^pfie, ! 
flPddfed with islands of lavishing 
hean^i inhabited by skUfnl and hardy 
sailors,' as if to fumiali thp means of 
communication between its most dibt 
tant estreimties. Its capiiaVis Con- 
l^^uople* the finest harbour i^ the 
%brld, and so advantageously sitifated 
foreign commerce tliat it in ev^ 
(1^ has engined the most lucrative 
traffic which nmn carries on—that 
tween the East and the West Tlie 
greatest rivers of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa — the Danube, the Euphrates, 
and the Jfile — aie ita streams, and 
waft the varied productions of its in- 
dusitv to distant <|uarters^ where they 
fnay*Snd a ready vent . Yet with all 
these immense advantages, which sup- 
ported the Byzantine empire for a 
thousand years after the Western had 
fellen, the Ottoman empires now con- 
tains less than thirty millions of in- 
habitants, not a third of its jwptilation 
in former times, or a fifth of what it 
is capable of maintaining ; and such 
as it 18, this scanty ])opulation is daily 
declining. Turkey in Europe, with a 
territc^ more than twice as laige as 
Groat Britain, contains only ten mil* 
Hons of inhabitants, of whom little 


more 

inedans^^cerMply^not fJiat 

it c 0 nl;»med 4 n,AiMdenf \^ ' " ^ 

IS. , mtiit bave; been , newne 
iiidta oh of j^v- 

emment ^hnd jk TWhey, 

which, yrith such i^antegfesi, has pro- 
duced so fearful a dimiimtion, of in- 
habitants. Kor is ft difficult to Seein 
what thi^lbnlt* It ft com- 

men to it tdtlv all the states In tho 
East Share are no elements of free- 
dom^ no guarantees fi^inst oppression 
in the land. The rule of the Osman- 
lis ft not more oppr(»sive than that of 
other Asiatic states ; but ft ft ^threly 
. despotic* and there ft no check on the- 
almse of power by the Bultaa or the 
inferior governors of provinces. >|t is 
tlie practical application of the prin- 
liiples of government acted on in Tur- 
key which has occasioned such a fear- 
ful chasm in Um tiopnlation, and 
weakened so remarkaMy the strength 
of the empire. (I,) The fimt of these 
principles ft, that the Sultan nomi- 
nates at ph^asuiv, and removes at will, 
all tlic civil and military functionaries 
of tlie empire. He is absolute master 
of their fwtunes and their lifres ; but 
the difficult of carrying Ms mandates 
into execution in the, distant jiachalics, 
renders tlift powder often more nominal 
than real ; and the Sultan, destitutfj 
of adeouatc regular tioo^is to enforce 
Ms oraers, is obliged to bribe one 
pacha to depose another, by tlie pro- 
mise of his powder, Ms treasures, his 
harem, and oblivion for his crimes. 


* Tlte/oHowing is the estimated populatica of Tmrfeey in Emwpe, acwirdiag to M, 
and J^lalte Bnm » 


^Greeks, 
Bclavouians, 
Amaata • 
Anueniana, 
WaUschians, 


I. C'AiuiriAiraL 


Total native Christians, . 


?, 0 *» 0,000 

2 , 000 > 0 (M) 

TOO,UOO 

85,000 

1,375,000 


Turks, 
Tartars, 
Jews. . 
Gypsies, 


7,250,000 j' 


II. M<;ait;i4fAX*A»ra Jitwn. 

2 ,.m 000 

S 7 e>,m 

. \ 812,000 

120,000 


3,067,000 


— M. Hasssn and Malvk Uhvn, 


vii. 844. 


Mflitary force oi Turkey ft time of jMiace, . . . , 

/ (infantiy, . 

Military force ol Turkey ft time of war •{ regular cavalry, , 

iirregular do., 


100,000 

24,000 

100,000 


. 70.600 

224,000 


— VonHamhibr, ii. 278. 

More recent wntera, fev4femWe to Turkey, have represented the pojmlatioii the country 
as much more c^siderable, but still with the same excess of Christians over the Tutks in 
Europe, and of the Turks over tlie Christians ft Asia, The following is the estlftate of M. 



1881 .] jaiOTiOSY or 

de|i4HcKpy <&f pow Cii3i4^1<^te ^mn : Ihe itjiiisto M ihk 

tire tiiiboixl^lM to ^ #^o<lee, C4kd]e» and Mouk* 

nates, bjL ofpce j jf> timt etm <hp Ifaakis, eam iol vham elosed the hook 
jaftxzory klis tarritaiy fi 4ifl dei-, Mefe<kae^ ' akd <^ned a boci of bis 
votic as tW Si^!lilkn in Qan^ntiiiPpW dWn., Axty^ that . pleased ib^ 
it is a common saying in Turkey; fiiat they took % fee .; <my merehani in 
the sword of tb« pulton does not fall Negro|>bflt wbo Wjse making monwy^ 
upon tlie dust ; and neitber does it :' tboy beimaded, and aeked his goods ; 
but tlie sword of the Sultan Iklls upon ifny jp^prietor of w goOd estate, they 
tbe pacha, and the sword of the pacha deer, am, occupied Im propierty ; and 
falls upon the $mf and the award df eveiy drunk^^u ea^ahona in the streets 
the a^ upoii the janizary* aud the could murder re^fas^tahle and 

sword of the janizary upon the peas- was not punished for 
ant, Eadi is invested with uneon- If. (8.) A tlilrd pri^^ple nf 
trolled power over all beneath him ; mept, which provm not less aester>, 
and as uiere is no pi^ulai' representa# tive in practice than the irst, is, ^lat 
tion, or check of any sort on iJower, it the Uvea and property of ail m inheb* 
may readily be iniagined with wliat bitants in his dominions ars; hy the 
severity it falls on tlie humblest class- right of conquest the prqp^ty of ^o 
OS, It was well expressed in a lot- Sultan, and may be^remimed him 
ter, written by Odysseus to Mahomet at pleasure. It is true, this extr^fme 
Pactha, explaining the reasons which right is kept in abeyance, and hot in 
induced him to take up arms at the general act^ npoii f bu^t its reality is 


Ubiciai, the latest and best informed writer on idie siibjeet, of tbe iabiibltaabi of Cbo^entbe 
empire, according to their religions :— 



la Earopo. 

aml 

lu Africa. 

fOTAt. 

Mn6HtilmaT>R, . . 

Greeks 

CaUiulics, « . . 
Jews, . . . 

Divers others, . 

4,S50,000 

10,000,000 

040.000 

70^000 

12,650,000 
S.itoo.OOO 
260, 000 

1 80,000 

[ 

• 

8,800,000 

21,000.000 

18,000,000 

000.000 

160,000 

800,000 

80,800,000 


— UsTCUK'r’e Lettiv* $ur la TurQuitf 25. ^ 

« 

Aeconling to their y^am, the Inhabitants stand thtiS * 

4 



la Buropa 

In Alia. 

ta Africa- ' 

Tf^Ab. ( 

Tui-ks, .... 

2,100,000 

40,700,000 


12,800.000 i 

Greeks, .... 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

• . . 

2,000,000 

Armenians, . . 

400,000 

2,000,000 


2,400,000 ; 

Jews,. , . . 

70,000 

so, 000 


160,000 

Selavonians, . . 

0,200,000 


6,200,000 

Honiaius, 

4,000.000 

*. 

i 

4,000.000 I 

AUmiiianst • . . 

1,500,000 



1,500,000 

Tartars, .... 

16,000 



ia,ooo 

Tsimb, . . . 
At^, .... 
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rteTev4<^btei a fearM 

jyrincipJe to fall wlien arlri- 

traty acta have beatk jfaaolved upon, or 
the public treas^iiy atancls much iu 
»06dof repleniahjhag. The whole Chris- 
tians, whether Oreelcs or Armenians, 
and the Jews, as well as other sinrfkr 
** dom, ” stand in this situation. Ihoy 
putehase their lives annually hy pay- 
ttwitof a capitation tax, known by the 
s^hificaiit name, Redemption of the 
price of heads ; *' but the application 
of the priuciple to immovable i»ro- 
pfeity proiliices still more disastrous 
consequences. It is licld that no <*ne, 
not even the Turks, can enjoy the 
right to landed estates ; 
they never can be more than usufruc- 
tuaries or lifei'fenters. If the owner 
dies without a male child, the <3ultan 
IS the heir, to thi exclusion of the 
daughtei^ ; if there arc sons, their right 
of succession is redeenicfl by the pay- 
ment of a tenth of the value, but that 
tenth is estimated by the* officers of 
excheffuer. The persons holding office 
under the Sultan iu any degree are 
8ubj(iet to still greater uncertainty ; all 
their property t»f every description be- 
longs on their death to the Sultan, and 
must bo redeemed at an arbitrjiry rate. 
So great is the apprc'licnsion enter- 
tained of this right, tliat no one ven- 
tures to expend money on heritable 
property. If a house, a roof, or an 
arch fall, It is suffered to renrain in 
ruins. AVhatever jjroperty can Iw ac.- 
cumulated is invested in movable cf-' 
fects—jewels or money— whi^h, being 
easily concealed, arc more likely to 
escape tlte Argus eyes of the tax-gath- 
The only w^ay in whicli pro- 
bity in perpetuity can be settled in 
^rkey, is by lK*qiieathing it for pious 
purposes to a mosiiue, the directors of 
which, for a moderate ransom, permit 
it to be enjoyed by the heirs of the 
testator, 

20. In consequence of this insecur- 
ity of knd-tenuro in Turkey, and of 
the mos(j[ues affording tlio only security 
that can be relied on, a very large pro- 
portion of the heritable pixq^rty in the 
counti-y has come into the hands of 
these ecclesiastical trustees ; some esti- 
mate it as three-fourths, none at less 


two^hh# eff m 

liiia species of property^ subbed: 
heithet to taxes nor ooufts^tiou, ts 
Utgeljr r^aorted to ia lovury prt of 
empire.; but os it m the hohds 
of |^s4« and la^er%' in iJie double 
fangs of eectesittattcfll poiVop and legal 
subtlety, with nothing but a usufhict 
or liferent tight Of enjoyment in Ihe 
trustee or i-eal mViier, it is of course 
utterly fatal to any expenditure ol 
money on, or improvement of, huided 
projKjrty in T\ukey. This is one 
great catjse of the general dilapidation 
of buildings, roads, and bribes in the 
rural distiaets, and the entire want of 
^y thing like expenditure of capital 
on lastiiig impnjvemciits. Add to 
this, that, by a. fundamental law of the 
empire, landt‘d property, even when 
not in the hands of a mo^ue, can bo 
alienated to or held by a Turk alone. 
No Chnstian, l>e hia fortune in money 
what it may, can l>ooome a laudt^d pro- 
prietor ; when they really do so, it can 
be done only by holding in name of a 
Turk. This nftcessiirily is fatal to the 
improvement of land, for it excludes 
Tn)m its pundiase the entire Christian 
]K)palHtion, the only one po.s.%‘astul of 
capiPil, encjg}% or resources, and con- 
fines it to tlio dominant Ottomans- 
like the Ntii’mans, n race of warriors 
who utterly despise all ]>acific pursuits, 
and know no use of land but to wrench 
the last farthing out of the wretched 
cultivators. 

21. Turkey, in eonsequenco of this 
extraordinary and anomalous position 
of Its landed pro]»erty, and of the want 
of any durable intcTest in the dominant 
mi:c of the state in its prosperity, has 
lotig been the victim of the old impe- 
rial policy, inherited by tlie Ottomans 
from the ancient masters of the world 
— that of sacrineing the interests of 
production in the (‘buntry to those of 
conmmption in towns. The magni- 
tude ana impf>rtaiicc of Constantinople, 
the exti*emo dginger of any serious dis- 
content among'' its turbulent inhabi- 
tants, the number of sultans who have 
fallen victims to insurrections among 
the janixaries, have contri*l)uted to im- 
press upon the Ottoman Government, 
at all hazards, the necessity of keep- 
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ing the pricj^ of ymvli^ojjw. { which he W he^ gniltjr i his pro* 
Ei^etythihg is sacrifeoSEMl to tnifit ohjeci p«rty, wherever ^ can he mscovered, 
dooda of evety sort, including grain^ » seaaedforlheEhltau'A use^ his harem 
impprteif pav an ad valorm uo^ of 5 dispersed, and the most heautifdl of its 
per cent; all goods eapcyrtfid pey an mmatea trandterred to the royal se* 

od duty of 12 per cent. IJIds ra|^. But no redress is thereby afford- 
strange policy, akin to that of the ed to the suffe;rers by his oppression ; 
Popes in modern, and the Emperors, the fruit of his rapaoity is conveyed to 
in ancient Rome, swinging from dread the treasury at Cousnintindple, not 
of the old (jry of * * Fmiem et Circmsea restored to its ori^nal owners. Hence 
of the Roman populace, is of itself it is a common saying in Turkey, that 
suf&cient to account for the ruinous ** the pachas are so many sponges put 
state of agriculture in the Turkish over the ground, in order to suek up the 
empire. ConstaTitinople is fed from wealth of the inhabitants, ’^wt it may 
JJexandria, Odessa, and Galatz, not be the more readily squeescd tato the 
Koumelia. The Turkish Ckiymuncni Sunan*s coders.” It is impossible to 
at one |)6riod went so far as to prohibU suppose that the process of squeoKn^ 
ex][K)T’tatiou from Wallaohia and Mof- will be vciy vigilantly w’atcheu by the 
davia to any <^thei* place tlian Coristan- rulers of tne empire, when ft is fore- 
tinople ; and yet so great are the agri- seen that, if carried to a certain length, 
cultural resources of these provinces, it is likely to tenmate in such a re- 
that, since this restriction has been suit. 

removed, the exportation of grain from 23. To these manifold evils must 
Galatz and Bnmilow, the chief har* be added another, which, in its la- 
bours, has increased at the rate of tical result is often the greatest of the 
700,000 quarters a -year, and now whole; and that is, that the cimtral 
amounts to 5,000,000 quarters annu- Government at Constantinople has no 
ally. adequate force at its command to en- 

22. There results from this generid force its mandates, or cotnjycl a just 
life-tenure and insecurity of property administration on the part of its re- 
in Turkey tlje most scandalous vena- mote satraps. The re^ar militaiy 
lity on the ]iart of persons holdirtg force at the disposal of the Sultan is so 
office, and the most rapacious exac- small, in comjwson to the immense 
tiems on the unfortunate persons sub- extent of Iiia dominions, that he is 
jected to their authority. Every one often unable to find troop under his 
feeling his situation precarious, Jiis immediate control to punish or restrain 
property liferented only, hastens to his i-ebellious or oppressive vassals; 
make as much of and expend as little* and thus he lias no resource but to 
u|>on it as tKjssible, Tim situations of punish one p^dia by the forces of 
Vizier, pacha, cadi, and the like, are another — ^that is, to destroy one cul- 
sold to the largest bidder, and the prit by creating a second. *Tliis can 
purchasers, vrho have often paid a high only lie done for an adequate conside- 
price lor these offices, seek to moke ration ; and that considemtiou in gc^^ 
the best use of their time to rejiay the neral eitlier the gift of the culprit's 
jjurchasc-nioncy, and leave something pachalic, or oblivion for some huge 
considerable in a movable form, cap- delinquencies on the port of the officer 
able of being concealed, to their fami- to whmn Gie execution of the Sultay’s 
lies. It is tine, if the oppression of decree lias been intrusted. In either 
any one pacha lias lieconie intolerable, case, the system of oppression conti- 
the complaints of his subjects, dei^ite nues, or rather is increased ; for the 
all the tyrant’s vigilance, sometimes executioner is secured of long impunity 
reach the cars of the Hultan, and a ter- by the lustre of his recent victory over 
rible example is made. The bowstring lus victim. This S3rst€3n, so well Imown 
is sent to the culprit, his head is ex- in Soottifdi histoty, and, indeed, in 
posed on the gates of the seraglio, with that of all the feudal monarchies of 
an inscription detailing the crimes of Euro|)e, is still in full vigour in Tor- 
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early in the 

<?wTcRe?ohitwia, bythedetlirttnemout 
and decapitation of iili Pacha by the 
forces of hia rival, Kourchid Pacha, 
who hoped to snecoed to his pachalic, 
hnt was hiinself in his turn the Tklim 
of the |ealousies of tlio Govemineut. 
It is evident tliat, though this b 7 stoxn 
conduces at times to tile signal punish- 
ment of a guilty or relxduous «itrai>, 
it is utterly inconsistent with anything 
like regular or good govcrnnieut, and 
only chastises crime oy providing for 
its mipuuished continuance in future 
times. 

24, Justice is venal in the Ottoman* 
^deed, it is in all Oriental states. 
The judges* both high uzul low, aa* 
taken from tlio Oulcnia, a soil of incor- 
puratioE of persons learned in h^w and 
jurisprudence ; if they wen^ per- 
sons of probity, their influenci* would 
be very gieat. But they are .so venal 
in their conduct, and so arbitrary in 
their decisions, tliat no wc^ht what- 
ever can Ixj attached to their judg- 
ments. All judges — the niollah, Die 
cadi, and simjde nail)--])roiiouncc siui- 
tences, both in civil and criminal ( ase.s, 
without appeal ; thouec, oJ' emirs.', an 
intinite variety in the jiv'^menls jiro- 
nouneed, auvl an entire i'ii{>ossibilily 
of rectifying an unjust decision. Tlic 
eudi, in flagrant cases, may lie <l(*])r>sed, 
bastinadoed, and his foilum; coiilis- 
catod ; but the only eflcct of that is t»> 
tmrith the Sultan or the offieiTS of liis 
treasury, but by no means to rectify 
the injustice done to the unhajipy 
suitor. The Turkish jurispnidcnce 
consistvS ill a few ma-xinis from the Ko- 
ran, and a few traditionary juinciples 
lijjjided down in the courts; wriDen 
statutes, collections of decisions, tiny 
have none; witnesses are examined, 
and oaths administered on both sides, 
and «t the end of a few uiiuutes or 
hohrs the decision, which is final and 
irreversibk, is pronounced. Tlie de- 
fendant or culprit, if poor, is bastina- 
doed; ifriclt, oraFmiK* he is amerced 
in a pecuniary nue called an “avaria 
if a thief or a robber, he is hanged. 
Everything is done as swiftly a.s it 
was in the camp of Otliman ; and so 
etroagly is the military imiiresa still 


retainetl in iW ompirc, that the chief 
judges of the empfife in Europii and 
Aria hear the name respectively of 
Kadi-latkat^ or judge of the army. 

So. So t>ow^erml are these causes of 
evil, that they must long since have 
led to tho entire dissolution of the 
Turkish einpiio, W'ore it not that tne> 
have been combated by cmiumstauces, 
wliich hav^e, in a groat degree, neutral- 
ised their influence, and pixilonged its 
existence long after, under other cir- 
cumstanco.'i, it must have terminated. 
The first of the.se is the wmknm of 
Ooverjinumt itself, the princiiml, often 
the only, shield to innocence and in- 
dustry lu tlie legist As much as thi« 
weakness imiH'des the regular ndiiiin- 
istrariou of afliiii s, and often .sccim*« 
iinjmnity to crime in tlu depositaries 
of powder, does it pi event their [irevioo - 
abuse of its autJiority, and .sliiel 1 oc 
people when nothing else could save 
them from its excesses. Tiic inhabit- 
ants am often saved from rpjn'mion, 
not because the pa«d)a.s want the in- 
clination, but because they want Die 
jM)vver to ojipnss. Industry is .soine- 
tinicslcftat [leaoe, because tlie tyrants 
cannot reach it. The military force cT 
tho empire Isdng entirely i:r>riiined io 
the tlsiuanlis, and tiny iMiiiig in many 
places, espcci^dly in the lural districts, 
notutcntii, .smnetiincs not a rvvcntietli 
(>ai*t of the entire inliabitants, they are 
oftiyi without the moans of enforcing 
their c.xaction«; without anv riiguhir 
force to levy taxe.s or (’arry mto execu- 
tion tbcir niaiidutes, without money to 
ctpnp a bod}' of troops from Die Turks 
in town.s, they cannot make their 
power felt in the I’cniotcr parts of thcii* 
provinces. 

2i'J. The very desolation and ruin ot 
the country, the want of roads, har- 
boum, or bridges, tlio difiicaltv of 
reaching the distant places with an 
armed iorcc, often proves the salva- 
tion of tho inhabitants. This is 
particularly the case in the tnomitain 
districts, which Jam so biigea iiartof 
the territory of Turkey, both in Europe 
and Asia. Hence the smiling aspect 
of the villages and valleys in Servia, 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, the Lebanon, the 
Taoi-us, and some parts of Macedonia, 
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A^Jiicb contirast with tbfi 

desolation and roin iho idains itt 
their vicinity. The cavalry of tlie 
pause at the cntmnce of the 
".r cd valleys, ivheiti nothing hut 
bj x- neck bridle-paths are to bo seen, 
.'.t^d sturdy moiintaitieei's, amod with 
}) '/excellent fowling pieces, are mid v 
to pour death upon tlio reckless invad- 
ers. They are happy to exchange the 
floubtful (duinccs of warfare for the 
• ertainty of a regular tribute. The 
ialuibitants of the plains, eaiiecially if 
they have made auy money, flock to 
these jisy linns of indiLstry in the luifLst 
of a wasted land ; and hence the con- 
;lant increase of inlndhtunts in the 
lonutains, contrasted with the genc- 
1 111 ihipopiilation of the pUiius, whi' h 
las been observed by all travellers, 
wad led to siu-Ji opposite conclusions 
us to the ultimate liestiiiy of the East- 
ern Eiupiro, In the mirth of EurojK.', 
wd'cro commerce is jndispensalde to 
CO. j fort, industiy protecUd, and an 
exchange of surplus mde phaluce for 
foreign luxuries Is essential to< ivilisa- 
tion, the foriiuition of loads is aUsays 
the first stcj in improvement ; but in 
ciuj East, where wjinls arc few, and 
the Ixjnigiiity of the ilimatc furnishes 
every luxury that man reijuires, this 
want is not experienced, andriwdsure 
rather dre^aded as affonliiig an entrance 
to op2»ressiuii, than desired as giving 
the means of export to the prodiictiows 
of imlustry. 

27 . Further, tlwi character of the 
Turks, taken as individuals, has man} 
estimable tjualities, which have gone 
lar to counteraet the disastrous cfleets 
of their system of government. That 
ihoy are brave and d<*termined, andift 
one period were most formidable to 
Europe from their military ]>rowcss, 
need be told to iioue; but it is not 
equally well known how worthy they 
are, and how many excellent tiaits oi* 
cluiracter are revealed in their j)i ivatc 
life. They are not in general active 
<»r industnous ; tliey hllve left the la- 
bours of the holds to the natives of 
the *oil — the caries of commerce to the 
Armenians, and the islandei's of the 
Archipelago. Like the tuicieut Ro- 
inana or the medieval Knights, they 


deem tlie wielding of tke swhi^ 
managing a steed the only hononrablet 
occupation, and worthy of a freeman. 
But no one can mingle with them, 
either in business or society, witiC)ut 
perceiving that few races of men are 
more estimable in the relations of pri- 
vate life. Fwless, honest, and trust- 
worthy, their word is their bond, and 
they are destitute of the ivstless spirit 
uud envious disposition which so of- 
ten ill western EurojMi and America at 
once disturb happiness and pmvoke to 
crime. Inacti vity is their great cliame- 
teristic, repose their chief enjoyment, 
Tli^r wants, generally sjHjaking, are 
few; tlieir enjoyrnenta such, AS naffirc'" 
has thrown ojam to all. To sit on a 
t‘arpet, smoke a scented pipe, and gazii 
iinacr shade on the dancing of the suii- 
Ix'am.s on the wavtjisfof the Bosphorus, 
is timii' supreme enjoyment. iSatisfl t*d, 
if \vt*althy, aitli Ids own haroiu, which 
I otubiacs the ideas of home and plfea- 
KiU i, the Tdrk husS genoraUy no ambi- 
tion to Mivade that of liia neightioiir ; 
and the enormous mass of feraalo pro- 
liigac} whu'h infests the great cities of 
western Phiropc is unknown. Nothing 
(‘xdtes the lioreor of the Osimanlis oO 
mucli as the details of the foundling 
hos]>itfdH, and fearful multitude of 
uatuml ehildren in Paris and Vienna ; 
they cannot conceive how .society con 
exist under such an accumulation of 
cAils. Though capable, when roused 
cillicr iiy roligioua fanaticism or mili- 
tary cM'iteiiicnt, of the most frightful 
deeds of eriU'Uy, they are far, in ordi- 
nal y times, from being of a savage 
disiK>sition ; they are land ft) their 
wives, passionaUdy fond of their chil-^ 
drcii, ehariiiiblc to the poor, and even 
cxtcml their * benevolent feelings to 
dumb animals. 

28 . To this it must be added, that 
though in practice the adudnistratioif 
of government by the pachas is gene- 
nilly to the last degiHiC oppressive and 
diistructive, yet the system of goviuTi- 
meut is by no means equally tyiuu- 
nical, and iu some respects is wise and 
tolerant, to a degree wdiich may aflard 
au example to, or excite the envy of, the 
Christian powers. Though the Timks, 
when they stormed Ooustantiiioplc in 
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1453, tlie rellg^n of Ma- 

homet as the cJtiea ^ the empire, yet 
they "were to«'^POto other 

tenets, and to the of Jesms in 

particTihirthey eatewfid many inuhtt- 
nities. htoitted its divine ori- 

gin, confessed that the Koran embodied 
many of its pa^epts, and claimed only 
for meir own Mth that of Wug tim 
last emanation of the Divine Will. 
They did not at first twple upon or 
oppress their Ohiistiaa sulyecte merely 
on acconiit of their faith ; ou the eon- 
tiury, the heads of the Greek C’hurch 
■were treated with respect, and its clergy 
maintained in their chapels and other 
■^IttTes of worship, Greeks, Amiemans, 
Jews, Catholics, and Pro'^stants wci-e 
alike tolerated, though not admitted to 
]>ower; it was tlie long, ol)stintctc, and 
at last disastrous Wars with the Chris- 
tians, which rendered the **Oiaour** 
so much the object of avemion, and 
Jed to so many instances of savage 
oppression. Jstill the origfiial tolerant 
priiiefples of the goveriunent have again 
asserted their 8uprema<!y over these 
transient ebullitions of rage, and by an 
edict of Sultan Mahiiioucl all his sub- 
jects, of whatever religion, wci*e de- 
clared ecjual ill the eye of the law. 

29. An iiistituti on' exists in Turkey, 
specially intended to prote<‘t the wmk 
a^iiist the strong, and which, despite 
the usual arliitrary nature of the gov- 
t rument, sometimes bad this etlect. 
This is the institution of Aya/ins — a 
sort of popular representation, and? 
which provides a functionary wdio, like 
the trimuies of the |>eoplc, is sjieciaUy 
charged^ with the protection of a parti- 
^cmlar class of the inhabitants commit- 
ted to his cluirge. The duty of these 
functionarie.s, who are elected by the 
burghers and traders, is to watch over 
the interests of individuals, the secu- 
rity of burghs, combat the tyranny of 
the pachas, and effect a just and equal 
division of the public burdens. Every 
Mussulman, without exception, who is 
in trade, belongs to some incorpora- 
tion, the heads of which ase elected by 
its members, and whose duty it is to 
bring the stren^h of the incorporation 
to hear upon the defence of any indi- 
vidual of it who is threatened with op- 


pression. These are the ayam ; they 
ai>e iMtually hhhsen from amoh^t the 
most wesJ^y and respeeted of 
trade; are assisted hy % divaii, com- 
jmsed also of the meat eminent of the 
trade; and they often dieoh^e their 
duties with gre^ courage and ndelity. 
Still, go venal is justice, and so arbi» 
tmry the administmtloiiof government 
in the Ottoman diminions, that even 
the ayams, supported by the nhole 
strength of the incorporation, are sel- 
dom able to obtain redress but by the 
payment of a large sum of money. 
But nevertheless redress obtained in 
this way is better than no redress at 
all ; for the sum usually jiaid to wajd 
off the threatened exaction is larger 
than any single individual, unless very 
opulent, could afford to pay. 

30. The ayams, however, are to be 
found chiefly in the towns, and among 
the Mussulman burghers. The groat, 
indeed the only, security of the inha- 
bitants of the conntr>% is to lie found 
in the village systein^ wliich is universal 
in tlie Efist, and has flroved the great 
preservative of rural industry in eveiy 
age, amidst the innuniei’able oppres- 
sions to w^hich it has from the earlie.st 
times been subject. This admirable 
system, which has lieeii described in a 
former work in referenee to Hiiidostan,^ 
and ill this to Russia, t is established 
over the whole extent of Turkey ; and 
w^iierever the industry of the peasants 
has survived the tyranny of the ])achas, 
it lias l>een inaiulv owing to its influ- 
ence. It is, in fivet, the natuml re- 
source of industry against exaction, of 
weakness to secure revenue, and of 
justice to partition burdens, and this 
isMone with rigid impartiality. These 
little communities, though often ex- 
tinguished through the exactions of the 
paellas, and the entii-e disappearance 
of the population in the plains, flourish 
in undisturbed security in the recesses 
of the mountains; and it is in their 
protection, and the shelter which they 
afford to indd&try, that the chief prin- 
ciple of vitality in the Ottoman domin- 
ions is to bo found. 

• Uittory of SuropCt 1780-1515, chap. xlvU. 
4 10 . 

t Ante, chap. vtii. |fi 29, 80. 
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81. a proof arc eyery day sinkw^g de^ 4a tho 

of inaladaliaistrald^ .aaa ow«s- abyss of mise^. oonetant 

sW aatiifa of the gorefaiiiOut in Tur- fioa of the inhabitants &om the coua- 
key* th^ the extie^abiy Wall ankonntc try to the towns is the evil every whole 
of ^e jitiblic revepito, Oonirpared vritfe ino*^ strongly felt and coinplained of 
its extent rtnd Material resoute^ in Tnrkey, for it paralyses all rural 
The entire reveiit}^ of tJie empire is operational and cate up by the roots 
from 660^ 000,000 to 750, 000, 000 pias- the ultimate reSt«j|3F<^ ® 4he tstate. The 
tres (£6*000,000 to £7^000,000), not new-eoroers in towns pick up a sub- 
a tenth part of the public income of siatenee by trade and luaaufactums, or 
Great Bntain, possessing in the por- fall os burdens on tlm charity of tlie 
tion taxed not a hftii part of the extent mosques and opulent inhabitants. In 
ofauifo^eoy nor a tenth part of the natu- the crowd they we overlooked by the 
riches and ftorieultural advantages tax-gatiierer8,andgenerailyteBcape\vith 
of the Ottoman dominions. In ancient the^JajTuent only of a trraing capita- 
times tliey maintained four times their tied -tax — a thing ixnpoosibIS when 
present iiihabitants* and yielded five jwsed to his rapacity' in the eolitnfffe of" 
times their present revenue. Yet, mullile. Accordingly* while the pro- 
trifling as it Is, this rci'enue is felt as vincos arc every day more and more 
so o|qij*es8ivc by the inhabitants that going to ruin, and krge tra(?ts of land 
it operates as a sei^ous bar to iuduijtr}% arc (teily rctufuiug to a state of natiuxj. 
It w* raised by a titljc on agricnltural the chief towns exhibit a considmbl© 
pwaiuce and animals, and a tax of 17 degree of prosperity, and often a sur- 
lier cent on incomes-*- in all 27 per cent prising number of inhabitants.’^ ^ 
on landed propcHy ; a giievons burtlcn, 83. One %vil of a very iicculiar ki nd 

and crushing to industrj'. The Turkish i exists in Turkey, highly ijynribus to 
Oovcrinaent cute uj) its own resources imlustry. This consists in the prodi- 
fr<nu the roots, by desti-oying the gious iimltitnde of servants and idle 
dustry ftoni which they must arise. intHinoi’s who are to be found in the 

Wlicn a native of Louisiana,” says establishments of the pachas and the 
Montaiguo, “desires the fruit of a tree, affluent, and who consume the fniite 
be lays the axe to its root, llehold of the (»nrth, and the resources of the 
the einhlcni of desjiotism !•’ state, without contributing anything 

82, Lik(? all declining empires, and either to tlie one or the other. Their 
none nUH*e than its own provinces under number amounts to l,600,u00 — a bur- 
the Uyzuntine rule, Turkey exliibits tiie den m^rly as hea \7 os a standing army 
symptoms of decline in<ire strongly in to tli© same amount would lie, and far 
the rural than tlie urlwn districts ; and *more enervating to the state. 1 1 is the 
several great towns, Ivesides the capital, hope of getting into some of these great 
exhibit considerable mark.s of prosjie- establishments, wdiere they may be 
rity, while tlie iiTOvinces aixiund them maiuteiuod inidloncssandho^ry atthe 


The following is the ponulatiou ijtf the chief cities of the Turkish anmire 


In Burovs, 


GonslAiitinoiTilc, 

. 700,000 

Adrianople, 

. 110,000 

WidUln, , . . . 

20,000 

Nictl, .... 

50,000 

Bosim 8emi, . 

05,000 

Bcutari, , . . . 

80,000 

Bfilonica, .... 

50,000 

Mitylcue, ■ * ' 

80,000 

Rhodes, . . • . 

38,000 

JuTilua, .... 

18,000 

aalJii>oli, .... 

10,000 

Varna, . . . , 

10,000 


l^ AMA. 


Bronssa, . 
Smyrna, . 

, . . . 100,000 
. . . . 160,000 

Koniah, . 

33,000 

Angora, . 

.Vi,0<»0 

Bivas, 

. . . . 40,000 

Trobizond, 

, . . . 55,000 

Erzeroum, 

. 100,000 

Halib, . 

. 100,000 

Baniascns, 

. 150,000 

Biarbekir, 

00,000 

Moussonl, 

65,000 

Bagdad, . 
Tr4>oli, . 

. . . . 105,000 

25,000 

Bas^tora, . 

00,000 

Medina, . 

19,000 


— Ubiciki, 4&, 49, 
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expense of are d»ys <lfto \q iho 

touh)g^tth«» ^l<Hi^,^1hicliisth^ ail amy ax>parently ^ eon^ 

aii^i multi- quaring tlie woriid. "* ^ \ 

tmto trom the great 85. Rimqe thehiatoiyofTu^^ccy^^^^^ 

towms. souta the tuhsHt exiraordihai^ 

hack ; ItitallaWiria everiiisupportalMe tudea of At|d haa , vacillated 

to thoAO ^ho haii<« auce tasted the va- altoriiatoly from the moat prosjfieivm} 
netiiai asad excitment of urban life, to the moA adverse eimnietamm 
But thie tast ahstihctzon of ivbust M.tiiomet II. stormed Ckmst^tiiiopk. 
hands hvm country lainnir to urban iu X4$8> and W long he had aubduod' 
indolence, an evil in every country, is Gi’ceCc, and extended his dominion 
doubly so in on© like Turkey, labour* fivm the Adriatic to the Crimea ; So* 
ing under the scourge of a scanty and bm J., In 1517, conquered Egyiit, 
declining rural jwpulation. Syria, and Rhodes ; and in 1629, 

. 84. It I’esults necessarily fWrni l^iis Hungary, torn by civil diasensions, 
peculiar and anomalous position^ of oriened to Soliman H. the road to 
tlieVurkish empire* that its ]>dljticai Vienna. , Soon after C'^quiis yielded 
and military sticngth varies extiumoly to Selim, but here the star of the Cre- 
iiom time to time, and depeiuls rather si'ent was arrested. The battle of 
on casual iits of excdteuient or feudden Ijcpanto, in 1671, shocked for ever 
fits of iwssioii, than Jiny lasting strength their naval progress; the siege ot 
(»r pemianeiit resources. When a sul- Malta put a limit to their conquests in 
tan of great vigour or militiuy capa- the Mediterranean. Azof, intne north 
dty is at the hciid of aihdi's, and the of the empire, ac<juired in 1642, was 
nation is excited by the prospect of suecessivelylost and regained; Vicuna, 
glory dr pillage, or when tile I’ciigious again be.sieged in 1683 by 160,000 
feelings of the ]»eople are violently Turks, behind their total defeat by the 
excited against the infidels, nearly amis of John Sobieski. Tlie Ottoman 
the whole mce of the Osniaulis run to arms yielded in sevei'al campaigns to 
amis, and the giuud- vizier finds liiin* the scientific nnuuBuvrcs ami daring 
self at the head of a mighty host, valour of Rrim^ Eugene, and xinstna 
which has often proved for the time made great actjuiaitions from them hy 
iiTe.sistihle by the utmost strength of the treaties ef 1699 and l7l8, but she 
the Western jicwers. It was thus that lost them all by the disgraceful peace 
Rhodes was couqviere<l in 1517 from its of 1789. i-«ng victorious over the 
valiant chevaliers hy Selim 1. ; and Tiwks unde r tin? banners of Marshal 
Vienna bcsiegwl by Solinian II., in Mornioh, the Russians, under Peter 
1529 ; and Catidia Vomjucivd by Ala- ‘ tho Great, were reduced to capitulate, 
bomet IV.; and Vicuna again lx‘- in 1711, on the Prutii, to the Ottoman 
sieged, and saved fivm destructitm forces, and purchase a disgj’acefiil re- 
only by ‘John Stihicski, in 1683, , On ti’cat liy tho abandonment of all thoir 
^iftTiy of the.se oceasioiis the grand- conquests. The Miwavras conqueixxl 
vfzitn- found himself at the hc*»,d of from them by the Venetians in 1699, 
150,000 men, wliose desperate onset though soon after regaineil, and the 
in the field w'as ©qualletl only by the (‘omjuest of Bagdad seetnod to an* 
©kill with which they wielded theii- nounrc their decisive sujxjriority in 
wea[)ons. But os tiiesc eli'orts were Asia over the Persionit Yet 
founded on jiassing excitement, not these gixiat sueccases* which filled all 
durable strength or lasting ]X)licy, Europe with dread, and seeified to 
they were seldom of long duration: a presage for thenr almost universal do- 
single considerable reverse w'as gene- minion, soon folTowed by stiU greater 
ra% .sttfiident to difiqierse the mighty disasters. The growing stren^h of 
host, which ivas held together only hy Russia rose up in appalling vigour ba- 
the fervour of fanaticism, or the lust side the at length declining resouives 
of plunder; and the grand* vizier often of the Osmattlia Konmnzoff crossed* 
found himself wholly deserted, a few the Danube, and carried tho ravages of 
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to tbo foot (rf" th© Balkim^. tk© feoiHcras ©atrap^ Ozeroy George and 
fleet ol, OfpW made tfeO i eiircnit oC Pfrmee Moloseb^ at the head of the 
Enrej^*,' ;and ocmaigiied Hie Twr|d«h atrengih ©f 
aqyivwfcott to the <lai» m UieBay Of loppped contest wiHitheG^^ 

Teheame ; :tiio Hotea topt up arm© i» wmch terimieated, ia wceitt laiae^ ii 
l78|t^ iii^ fora time adkaowfedge^ |ta aommel aabmiasfon and mlindei 
aoeptre of Btiaeia; and Nothing hat i^oenoe. Ali the lion of 

the iuterVentiOtt of France and Fitg- Jatiinai'* long ^ the whole, power of 
land pTfueryed the empire from dis- the Sultan at defoince, and was only 
ntemheiTiieut* when Uireatoned with aubdaed at len^hytoanhery* Wat 
the cofnlttued tu'mie© of Htisaia and lochia and MofiawW ander theii- elec- 
Anetna, iw^o hundred thonaaud <^rongt tire hoapadars^ are only hemnd to pey 
immediately before the Fi'ciich Revo- a fixed tribute to the Sultan, and are 
lution* The war of 1808 still more rather the s«lijeete$ of the Cssar than 
clearly rev^ealed the increasing weak- Porte; and the.Pachaof Flgypt^by 
ness d the Ottoniana Eiissm alone whose hid alone the balanc© was cast 
proved more than a match for Turkey* against the Greeks in ,1887, hrdh#d 
Wallachia and Moldavia wer© by a the dominions of the <)snnmlis to the 
formal ukase incorporated with the verge of ruin a few years after^ linm 
doniimous of the Csar, and nothing whemv they were reSi^ucd by the iar 
Init the invasion of Kapoh'on in 1818 tervention, still snore perilous, oif 
obliged the Cabinet of Et Petemburg Russia, Tlie empire of the Turks 
to aeknowieclgc for a season the Pruth would, front these causes of wt^kness, 
as the fe-ontiei stivam of the two cm- liave long since fallen to piece 3 *^ere 
pircs. it not for *1116 jealousies or the Euro- 

88. One great cause of these extra- j>ean powers, who ii^erfHise, before it 
oniinary mutations of fortune ivS, Giat is too late, to prevent (\>nvStautinoplo 
tlie Ottoman empire is not mie stiUe^ from falling into the hands of any of 
in the Kumiwian sense of the wortf ; tlieir iiumW, and the 8tiN?ngth and 
that i«, a united dominion, inled by incoinpnraHe situation of that fapitfd 
one government, obliged to olM?y its itself, w hieh, in modem as in aneient 
direct mandates, and eontribnting all timcM, has singly Kup|X)rted the totter- 
its resources to its su Import; it is rather mg fabric of the emiwit* for moiv than 
an aggregate of seimrate states, owing one (‘cntuiy. 

only a nominal allegiance to the con- 37. Const aktixoplk, one of the 
trsl powder, and yielding it effective most relebmted and finely situatcil 
support only when the. vigoiu’ and capitals in the world, has exercised 
l apacity of the ruling SuHun, or the ( perhaps a moi'c hnjKtftant iniluence 
strong tide of passing enthusiasm, on the fortunes of the 8pe(‘ies than 
leaves them no alternative Isit to ivn- any other city in existence in modern 
del' it. The i>achas, especially tlie times. It broke in pieces tins vast fab- 
more distant and jxiwernil ones, ai'e ric 6f the Roman cin])h‘e, and was the 
often in substance iudejiendent ; tifey principal cause of the fall of its Wfwilf* 
pay only a fixecl trilmttJ to tlie Sultan, em division*; for alter the charms of 
generally inconsiderable companxl to the Bosphorus had rendered its short's 
the sum which they contnve to exact the liead of entpire, the forces of the 
fVoni their subjects ; they are bound 'West W’cre no longer able to make 
to send, in case of uectl, a certain body head against the increasing strength 
of tnN))is to Ilia supiwrt, but it is gene- of the Mrliarians. Singly,' bv its na- 
mlly delayed as long as possible, and five strength and incoinpamhlc situa- 
when it does arrive, 4ike the contin- tion, it supported the Empire of tlie 
gfuits of the German princes, it seldom East for a tnousand years after Home 
/rives any effective md to the forces of had yielded to the assault of Alaric, 
uie empire. Many of tiie bloodiest and and preserved tlie precious seeds of 
most desi>erate w^ars the Porto lias ever ancient genius till the mind of Europe 
carried on, have been with its own re- was prepared for their recexition. It 
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divert^ the Cmwiders the 
shore® of Palestine, and oecamoaed the 
downfall of the Ehi^re of the East hy 
the ruthless arms of the Franks ; it at- 
tracted afterwards the Osmaulia from 
tlie c^tre of Aaia^ and brought about 
their lasting settlement in the hnest 
[>ro\dnces of Europe. It has since been 
the obieet of ceaseless ambition and 
contehtk»u to the piiucipaJ European 
powders. A kingdom in itself, it is 
more coveted than many realms, Aus^ 
tria and Kussia have atonately united 
and couteuded for the sxdendid prize ; 
it broke uj> the alliance of Erfurth,aand 
brought tne arms of Napoleon to Mos- 
to#'; aTid in these days it has dis- 
solved nil foiiuer confederacies, created 
new ones, and brought the forces of 
England and Franco to the Crimea, 
to avert the threatened seizure of the 
matchless city by the armies of the 
Czar. 

38. Jt is no wonder that Con.stan- 
tiuople has ever since its' foundation 
exereiked so gr<j^it an iiiHuence on the 
foi'times of the species, for its lot'Al ad- 
vantages ai^ unuiue, and its .situation 
must ever render it the most imjwrtant 
city in tho Old Worhl. Situated on 
the coniines of Eiu*opo and Asia, with 
a noble harbour, it at the same time 
centres iu itself the trade of the richest 
])arts of the globe ; cominaiiding the 
sole outlet from the Euxine into tlie 
MediteiTanean, it of necessity sees the 
commerce of the three oiuutera of the 
globe ])as8 under its walls. The Dan-* 
ube wafts to its ^jiiays the jircKluctionB 
of Germany, Hungary, and northern 
Turkey ,« the Yolga, the agricultural 
ritdies of the Ukraine ami the iiunieiisf. 
*plaiu8 of southern llussia ; the Kuban, 
of the inouiitaiii tribes of flic Caucasus; 
caravans, traversing the Taurus ulmI 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, convey to 
ji the riches of Central Asia and tlie dis- 
tant protluctious of India ; the waters 
of the Mediterranean (iffurd a field for 
the vast commerce of tlie nations which 
lie along its pooyded shores ; while the 
more distant manufatjtiires of Britain 
and the United iStates of America find 
an inlet tlirough tlie Stmits of Gibral- 
tar. The pendants of all the nations 
of the earth arc to be seen side by side,. 


in ch)se profuii^an^ in the Golden Horn : 
*‘the xheteor England” and the 
rising ®lar bf AMrice, the tricolor of 
Franob and eagl^ of Eussia, the 
aged ensigns of Kurem^and the infieint 
sails of Australia. Hers Is tlm only 
commeree in lAie world %hidh. never 
can fail, and ever must rise superior to 
all the changes of Fortune ; for the in- 
creasing numbers and enetgy of north- 
eru only renders tlm greater the demand 
for the boundless M^icultural produc- 
tions of southern Eurc^, and every 
addition to tho riches and luxury of 
tho West only augments the tmihe 
which must ever subsist between it 
and the regions of the sun. 

30. The local facilities, strengtli of 
situation, and beauty of Constanti- 
nople, are commensurate to these im- 
mense advantage-^ of its googi-aphical 
position. Situateil on a triangle, two 
sides of which arc washed by tlie sea, 
it is protecteil by water on all sides, 
excepting the base, to W’hich the whole 
strength of tho pla(‘e only reuuires to 
bo dircctetl. Tlie harbour, called the 
“Golden Horn,” fonned by a large in- 
let of the soa, eight Toiles in lengtii, on 
the northern side of the city, is at once 
so deep as to mlmit of three -dackets 
lying close to the <pifty, m cap^knts 
as to admit all tlie navies of Eurojie 
into its Ix^som, and so nan'ow at its 
on trance as to be capable of l>eing closed 
by a chain draivn across its mouth. 
The apex of the truuigle is fomieil by 
tho for-famcd Seniglio, or Palace of tho 
Sultans, in itself s city, embracing with- 
in its ample circuit the luxurious apart- 
ments in which tho beautif^s of East 
alternate Iwtweeu the j>astimea of chil- 
dien and the jealousies of W'omcn, and 
the shady gamens, where, beneath veu- 
crablo cedars and plane-trees, fountains 
of living water cool the sultry air with 
their ceaseless flow. The city itself, 
standing on this triangular space, is 
surrounded by the ancient walls of 
t^onstantine, nine thousand eight bun- 
dled toises, dr*‘ab*>iit tw^elve English 
miles, in circuit, and in most places in 
exactly tho state in which they were 
left, -when the ancient masters of the 
world resigned the sce|itr0 of the East 
to the Osinanli cou(|uerons« The breach 
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is still to Ve seen ia made by sideitably dispels tbe illixsion, and rc- 

tbe cannon of by wbich. the real«» undier this splendid exterioir, in 

Turks ^to the city. In many a larger pmpoiticm than usual, the efvile 
plaoe% huge plane«tF6eg, of e<ijttal an- ^ind sufeiin^ oC humanity. Built in 
tiquity, oviMi^adow even these vast pMirt of wood, in crowded streets 
wA by their boughs ; and in others, and contracted habitations, it is, in 
ivy, the growth of centuries, attests imlinary times, in moat places, dirty 
at otm the anti<iiuty of the structure aUd nimealtliy, and often subject to 
and the negligence pr su^ierstition of the most dretiaM conA^ations. The 
the modem mastei'S of the city. plague is its animal, iHghthd Urea its 

40. ^0 words can express the beauty almost triennial, visitant* On the 2d 
of the city of Constantinople, with its September 1881, a Amhroke out, which, 
charming mhurbs of Pera, Galata, and before it was extinguished, hM cou- 
Scutari, when seen from the wateiu on sumed ekhtoen thousand houses, and 
the opposite shore of the Hellespont, tnuied adrift upon the World nearly a 
Situated on a duster of low hills, which hiftidred tliousand persons. Contlapa- 
thde liordet the Sea of Maniioi-a, it tioiis, however, are so fmjuent, fSiat, 
presents an assemblage of dmrmiug except when they extend to tiiese ter- 
objocts, sucli as are not to be seen iii ride dimensions, they eXdte very little 
a similar space in any other jiart of the attentmn. The population of the city 
world. It has not the magnificent varie.s miujh from time to time, with 
background of the Bay of Naples, nor the ravages of pestilence, or the temws 
the castellated majesty of Genoa ; but of conflagration, in one quarter — • 
in tlie unity of the scene, the liarmony tliat of the |irinoipal GhHtfc 

of all its parts, and the homogeneous families r&ide, many of whom have 
nature of the emotion it aw'akens, it is atxiuired in trade ait^ eommeite very 
superior to either. Tim efletd is j>er- considoniblo fortunes. Tliey are the 
fiict ; the panorama, as seen from thp ** sad remains of the Byxantino no- 
bay, i.s complete. To the north, the blesse, who, trembling under the sa>>re 
majestic entrance of the Bosphorus— of tiie Mussulmans, give theniBelvcs 
the waters of which are covei'ed with the titles of princes, purchase from the 
cdiqmfit while its .shores exhildt alter- Porte the tenipomrv tt)vereignty of 
natoly the wildness of the savage forest Wallachia and Moidavia, seek riches 
and the riches of cultivated society — in every possible way, crouch before 
kindles tlic imagination with the idea power, and convey to this day a faith- 
of unseen beauties; to the east, Vho ful im^ of the I^w^er Empire.” 
suburb of Scutari, in itself a city, with « 42. Tl^e |K)pnlatii>n of Constantino- 
jts sitecessive ranges of tfjrrace.s and ' pie, with Its acljmict .suburbs, is nearly 
palaces, the ahodc.s of Eunqauui opu- 900,01)0; ttndthepro|K)rtion of vvonieh 
lence and, splendour ; to the west, to men is very»^ nearly the same as in 
the superb eiitrauco of the Golden the ^capitals of western Eufope, the 
Horn, crowded with vessels, and the former domiciled being 388,000, and^ 
dense piles of the city itself, rising cftie the latter only 361,000. The former 
above another ill successive grin lations, comprises 42,000 female slaves. Tins 
surmounted by the domes ol a liumlred is a very curious fact, iHicause it do- 
mosques, among which tho cu|K)la of monstrates that polygamy, as common 
Bt Sophia and tho minarets of that of sense might long ago have told n.s,^s 
Sultan Aclnnet appear conspicuous ; scarcelv an evil affecting the mass of so- 
while to the Houth the view is closed cioty, now^ever dreadful with retemice 
by the lieautifiil l^oint of the Seraglio, to the peace of families and education 
its mossy structures guarded with jeal- of youth ; for the <‘xcess of women above 
OU8 care, half obscured by the stately men is not so great us it is in London 
trees which adoru its ganleus, ami ilip or Paris, or any other of tho capitals of 
their leafy branches in the cool stream Europe. Nature has chained man, in 
of the Dardanelles. general, by the strongest of all law's — 

4X. A uearer aiquoach, however, con- that of necessity— to a single wife. A 
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like a «tajd of razors or hnntena, 
cm be kept only l>y the oifitteni* 

43. The qiiatter fi«om whitih tMa 
wagttill^eiit eity ili moat aasailahle i» 
the sea ; and the exj^dltion of Sir John 
Duckworth in 1807, however unfortu- 
nate in it# fiiml results, from the tar- 
diness’ with which its opmtious were 
conducted, yet revealed its inherent 
Weakness, arid proved that it intpfht be 
brought to suhicction, despite the cas- 
tles of Eiiroi)e and Asia, by the \dgor- 
ous assault of a great maritime power. 
But in this n^spect the Turlcs had long 
tlic atlvanttige of the Kussians, ffoiii 
the admirable skill of the Greek saiku-» 
whoGinaiined their fleet. Thesie !u«*dy 
seamen, as expert now os when they 
r()Il(Hl back the tide of Persian invasion 
ill the Straits of Salaniis, oonstituted 
the real strength ofiTurkey. Kngixrjsa- 
ing nearly the whole trade of the Buxine 
uiid the Ai’chipela^i, they had covered 
tlu'se setvs wdth Ineir sails, and Isjen 
trained to hardihood and dating amhist 
their fi piquoi it storms. Their principal 
naval establishments, Hydra, Spexzia, 
and l|>sara, had Iwconie great seaiiorts 
where an immense commerce was car- 
ried on, ami which, from the entire de- 
pendence of Constantinople upon tlxeir 
seamen for supplies in peace and de- 
fence in war, had for long practically 
enjoyed the blessings of indepemtence. 
Their barks conveyed 'the l,60a,0W 
bushels of grain annually from Egypt 
and CKlessa to the mouths of the Dai^ 
nbe, which supplied the nietroiiobS( 
w'ith food ; their seamen manned the 


sUtely Bne-Oif-bftttl© wtbh lay 
at the entrance, tihe Aosplxorus* to 
guard the a|i|>roftdh to the capital from 
'3ie aMnlte If Euftsia. The Czar, had 
no soain^iK «Kf his own who eould com- 
pete Oh iiative ekment with the 
Hreek islaiiders; hi# veosels were for 
the most part manned by tlmm : a war 
at eea between him and the Porte was 
like one between England and Ame- 
rica", the aaine :|[ace of seamen were 
seen on both sides. Under the indu- 
once of these favoursdxle circmiastmioes, 
the islands of the Archipelago had 
made unexampled stride# in x>(>pnla- 
tion, ticheS, arid strcnjjth ; the level 
fields of Seio were covered with or- 
chards, vlnevards, gardens, and villas, 
whem one hundretl thoitsimd Ghris- 
tians, freed ftom the Ottoman yoke, 
dwvlt in peace and ha]ipin(»is j the 
rocks of Hydra and Ipsara bristled with 
cannon, wnidi dtfended the once de- 
sort isie^ where fifty thousand indus- 
tiioua citizens were enritshed by the 
activity of commerce j while the trade 
of the islands, carried on in fiOO ves- 
sels, bearing 6000 gnus, and navigated 
by 18,000 seamen, maintained the busy 
ami increasing multitude in comfort 
and affluence. t 

44. The chief military stjtmgth of 
Turkey, as js wcdl known, till very re- 
cent times, consisted in the Janiza- 
niES— a sort of standing army 6f great 
•I'igour and courage, established in the 
capital and the principal towns of the 
empire. They were oiiginally formed 
from the of (Jhriatiaus, chiefly in 
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l)nMK«rit ATire IfOiAiitrMtTa 

Total 



Men. 

Vo.mni. 

Maseulinans, . , . 

68,000 

194,000 

213,000 

476,000 

/Umeiiiana, . ... 

10,000 

93,400 

95,000 

205,000 

1 Bo united, .... 


8,420 

8,580 

17,000 

i. Greeks, . . . . 

.82,000 

48,000 

52,000 

132,000 

1 Jews, ..... 

,, 

18,000 

19,000 

37, 000 

i Strangers, 




29,000 

! 

116,000 

301,820 , 

yS.8,180 

895,000 


— Ubictni, 27, 

t *' H. Pouqueville ©value U marine marnhande de toutaa les i&lc!!) Orbeques A 015 
mens, sans compter Irs barques pontdea, inontaes par IT, 6116 marina et arrmtCvS tie 

6847 canons. On a vn datie la diricussion de la lot des f^rains en France, qu*en 1817 et 181B 
il n'y avail xnoinH de 400 oli 600 batimeug Qrecs omployds an transport des grains do la Mer 
Noire,”— Mi^origw^ iv. 888, note. 
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Armenia and Cireaseia, wfco wre tom 
from their patenta in eatiy life, cirr 
cumcisedj and the Moham^ 

iiiedan faith, Being thna seTered &om 
their families, and aecuatomed to look 
up alone to the Bultan as their military 
chief, they formed for long a numerous 
and faithful Ixxiy of guards, the terror 
of Christendom, and the cause of the 
most brilliant trmmplis in former days 
gained by the Ottonan aims* Tliey 
were possessed of me privilege, after 
twenty years’ service, of settling as 
tradesmen in any town of tlie empire, 
stUl remaining, however^ liable to be 
called out occasionally if the service of 
the state retjuired it, and retaining 
their aims and military accoutrements. 
Thus they were on a footing very much 
resembling in this respect, though by 
no means m others, the old foot^guards 
in London, who, ou the days in which 
they were not on duty, pursued their 
oT<iinary pacific avocations. About 
25,000 to 40,000 of these troops usually 
were stationed in Constantinople and 
its vicinity, Their numbers over the 
whole empire exceeded 200,000, and 
they constituted the entire infantry bf 
the anny until the recent changes of 
Sultan Mahinoiul. Of this number 
them w'cre, in 1776, 113,403 iiiou ac- 
tually enrolled and in the^ service, and 
their number down to the end of tlie 
century was still 100,000.* In time, 
how'ever, there arose among them the 
usual vices of household troops ; if they 
rivalled the Pnetoriaus in valour, they, 
did so not less in arrogance and insub- 
ordination. Conscious of their own 
strength, having no rival force to dread, 
they a.spired to dictate to the Goverii- 
ineut, and to scdcct their own priAce 
of the imperial liouse for a sultan. 
'Hiey would submit to no changes or 
impi'ovements in discipline. Many of 


* Bton gives the following as the military 
strength of Turkey in the end of the eigh- 
teenth eentuiy ■ 

Cavalry, .... 181,000 

Janizary infantry, . . , 207,000 

• ■ , 

888,000 

Deduct for garrisons, A;c., 202,000 


Disposabte, . . 186,000 

—Eton's Survey t>f TurkUh Empire, S72, 
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the most forimdabl© teyelts in Tuirfeish 
history originated with them ; and the 
overturning of their camp-ketthi, the 
■well-known signal of the commence- 
ment of such disorders, was more 
dreaded by the Divan than the ap- 
proadi of a hostile army. Sultan Mah- 
moud, the then reigning sovereign, as 
some check on their violence, had 
greatly augmented the topjees, or ar- 
tillerymen, who wore at last raised to 
20,000 men ; but the janizaries were 
still in unbroken strength iu their 
barracks^ and, being highly discon- 
tented at the preference given to the 
topjees, there was already presaged the 
terrible catastrophe by which •their 
power was terminated. 

45, The great military strength of 
the Turks, as of all Oriental nations, 
consisted formerly in their cavalry’'. 
Accustomed to ride from th fir infancy, 
the Turks arc daring and skilful horse- 
men, and in the use of the sabre de- 
cidedly saperiot to any nation of 
Chri8tend<mi. Travelling of ev^^ry 8<»ri: 
is i>erfonned on horseback, and, from 
constant practice, a degree of skill and 
hardihood is acquired in the manage- 
ment of their steeds rarely attained 
cither in the or the hunting- 

field of western Europe. The Turkish 
cavalier plunges into ravines, descends 
breakneck scaurs, ascends precipices, 
and scales hill -sides, from which the 
boldest English hunters would re- 
coil with dread. Seated on his high 
saddle, wdth a formidable peak befeu’e 
and behind, with stirrups so short that 
his knees are uj) to ins elbows, and 
the reins of a powerful lit in his 
liaifds, the Turkish horseman pushes 
on with fearless hardihood at the gal- 
lop, confident in his suve-foot^l .steed, 
and iu his oivn power, if occasion re- 
quires, instantly to pull him back on 
his haunches. With equal rfiadinoss 
he gallops, with his i-cdoubtable sabre 
in his hand, up to tlie muzzles of the 
enemy^s muskets, or charges his heav- 
iest batteries, or plunges dowm a pre- 
cipitous path on which a chaBseur can 
with difficulty keep his footing. Woe 
to the enemy which inc^mtiously ad- 
vances into a rocky country without 
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having his flanks rear a^eqoAt^ plainsi; mdt fitrango fio say, hi, the 
e3^plored! Two or three turbans are present (1853) war with tiie Bussian^ 
hrst seen canti<mly peeing above the the principal defteiiEittcy which the 
Sununit of tlie ravmeSi or through the Turks have experienced is in light 
brushwood by whioli the bridle-path horse, 

is beset; tbr a few seconds they disap- 47, Deprived of the pwerful aid of 
pear, when suddenly a ruali is heard, their light hbrse» the main str^dgthof 
the clatter of sabres and hoofs rings on the Turkisli annies is now to 
all sides, and those redoubtable liorse- in tlie skill with which they inanage 
men, with deafening shouts, precipitate tlieir arms, the ‘perfectioitt of th& 
themselves fri)m all quarters on the mark, either wdthjapskets or cannbn, 
unfortunate battalion which has ad- and the facility wh which thejsame 
vanc^ into the toils. The glorious men cOn, from their previous baWts of 
victory of Bajazet over the French life, discharge the duties either of a 
chivalry at Varna, in 1453, and that foot-soldier or cavalier. Every Turk 
of the Grand Vizier over Peter the is armed— the more easy in dreutur- 
Great; on the Truth, in 37U, were stances, magnifiocntly so. Most of 
mainly gained by the aid of these in- the better class have either a horse, or 
coiii]»ar^lo horsemen. have been trained from wtfaiicy to the 

4(5. Hut the Osmanlis have l(«tt this duties of horsemanship. If a spahi 
grttat advantage by# the results of the doses his steed, he throws himself into 
wars with llussia during the last cen- the ranks of the infantiy, seizes the 
tiiry. Hy the successive acquisitions first firelock ho can ilnd, and makes 
of the Crimea, Oczakov with it.s terri- a steady grenadier ; if a janizary loses 
tory, and Ho.ssarabia, th(?^ Russians his musket, he mounts the first horse 
haveno^t only got a valuable sea-coast, be can seize, and uses liis redoubtable 
on which they have built the rising scimitar as skilfully as any cavalier in 
harbour of Odessa— the Dantzic of the the army. This thorough command 
Eiixine— but they have gained the ad- of all the exorcises of war, which is 
vantage, inestimable in Eastern war, universal in the Turkish population, 
of h&vmg got the noimd tHb*js mi their wdio are, literally s] peaking, a nation 
side — of having arrayed against Asia of warrioi*s, n'liders them at once nmre 
the forces of Asia itself. Innneuse formidable as individuals, and less so 
has been the influence of this decisive in masses, than the soldier of western 
change on the ivlative positions and Europe, who has no such individual 
fortu n cs of tliegi eat ooutonding powers prqwcss to fall back u]>oii, and trusts 
Oil the banks of the Danube. The only to his stodinoss in the ranks, and 
tenitory thus aeijuired by Rnasia, the , standing shotilder to sliouldcr with his 
Scythia of the ancients, Is precisely comrades. If worsted in a serious 
that from whence the cdouds of horse- encounter, the Turks, in their own 
men Imvefcissued who have determined country, and knowing its by-paths, 
so many important events in history generally dis]icrso; the Russians, far 
—-who repelled the invasion of Cvrus frotii tlieir homo and kindmi, fall back 
‘ — who de-stroyed the armyof Darius - upon their fellow-soldi 0 T*s, and combat, 
who rolled bark the phalanx of Alex- back to back, to the last man. Tim 
under. What the Russians hare gained «^)ttonian array, like the Vendcans or 
by, these important acquisitions the Sjsiiiiards, dissolves ui>on defeat, and 
IVrks have lost, and this has entirely the late commander of a mighty host 
altered the relative positions of the finds himself surrounded only by a few 
contending parties. The fato which attendants. “When you have once 
befell Peter the Great on tln3 Pruth in given the Turks e good beating,” siiid 
1711— that of being starved out in the one who knew them well (Prince Co- 
midst of his armed squares by clouds bourg), “you are at ease with them 
of light horse — tvoufd now' he the for the whole campaign.” But the 
inevitable fate of any Turkish army armed forceoftenreassemblesasquickly 
which eliould advance into the same as it had dissolved, and, agaiu issuing 
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fix»m their homes and their retreats, 
the imdatinted Turks eiater a second 
time on the career of glory and 
plunder. 

48. The Turkish armies are little to 
be ajiprehended new in pitched battles 
in the open held, and their strength 
consists rather in the defence m a 
woody, broken, or intricate country, 
where the individual tiourage and skill 
in the use of arms i^vhich they possess 
may be brought into play. We rea<l 
fretpiehtly, in the ancient wars of the 
Ottomans with the Austrians and Rus* 
siaiis, of bodies of seyeiiteen, twent^s 
or twenty-live thousand men defeating 
a hundred and a liundied and fifty 
thousand Turks ; and this would pro- 
])ably still be the fate of ^ Turkish 
array, should it venture to meet the 
disciplined battalions of Europe in the 
open field. But the case is very dif- 
ferent w'hen they come to fight in a 
broken or woolly country. The rolling 
lire of the llusHian sipian? generally, in 
the plains, repels the fierce charge of 
the Turkish swann ; but the (‘asc is 
widely dilfcreiit when the Osmanlis are, 
posted on Die rocks or in tlio tliickets 
of the Balkan, where they can at 
leisure, and comparatively free from 
dajigi*r, take aim at their adversaries. 
There their cool and practised eye and 
steady hand t(dl w ith desperate effect 
upon the lio.stile columns, and the 
brave and steady array of the Aliw- 
covites often iindts away bel'ore the 
deadly fire of an unseen Init indomit-' 
able ojiponent. 

4£>. It re.sults, from tlio sumo cir- 
cumstances, that the Turks arc the 
most fonuidablo of all enemies in the 
defence of fortified ]>la(’es. dlie Turk- 
ish system of foj’tificatioii and ukhIc of 
defeuco are essentially different from 
those of western Europe. It has few' 
outworks, often' none ; and scarce any 
of the appliances w'hich the genius of 
Vauhaji invented to add to the natural 
strength of places. Tlyiro are neither 
ravelins, nor lunettes, nor covered- 
ways around their fortified places. The 
town, in tlie fonu which the natural 
circumstances of the ground has given 
it, is surrounded by a high and strong 
wall, in front of which lies a deep 


ditch. A few bastions or round towers 
here and there project beyond the g*^- 
eral line, and fonn kind of san^t 
an^es, often filled with enormous ga- 
biona Along thPerest of tlie parapet 
is placed a lino of gabions, between 
which are the embrasures, from behind 
which the lx?sicged fire in perfect se- 
curitj' 0*1 the besiegers. Along tho 
parapet is also placed, at certain dis- 
tances, sfpiare looi>holed blockhouses, 
built of brick, intended to sweep the 
ramparts in the event of tlic breach 
being mounted, which often occasions 
a sraious loss to the besiiegcrs. They 
hive a w'ay also of stationjng^ous- 
kctccjrs at the bottom of tho ditch, who 
communicate with each other, and ef- 
fect a retreat, in case of need, by a 
subteri’aneons passjige workeil out be- 
low the ramjiarts.* 

50. Their mode of defending tbest^ 
fortified towns is as peculiar, and 
different ^om the European, as tiie 
fortifications themselves. They dis- 
quiet tliomselves little with fhe en- 
emy’s approachc*s, seldom even fire at 
the W'orking parties in the trenchea, 
hnt occasionally amuse* themselves with 
discharging i*ourid shot fi^m their guns 
at single figures in the distance. Even 
the broaiiiiug of the rfimpart, exm- 
sidered as so serious a matter in ordi- 
nary European war, gives them very 
little imcasiiicss. Their whole efforts 
- and on such occasions they are great 
indeed— are concentrated on the in- 
terior defei^s w'ithiu tlib rampart, 
which is c.h|8fly valued as nfiording a 
covering to their construction. Ine 
whqle ap[U’oaches to tho interior of 
tlie city arc there retrenched in Ihtv 
.strongest manner : Im^e ban'i cades of 
wood bar the entrance into the streets ; 
wdiile at every dixir, every window, 
every aperture, are stationed two or 
more Turks, armed with their eK<581- 
lent fusils, who, with deadly aim, open 
a close and sustained fire on their as- 
sailants. The house-tops, which are 
all flat, are crowded with musketeers, 
who ill like manner rain a shower of 
balls iqm the enemy. So great is 
tbe effect of this concentric fire, that 
in general tho head of tho assaulting 
column is swept away the moment it 
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readies the saihmit of tie trenei ; for 
the fire is <j|^uite iupeasaftt, as each Turk 
lias two isdE^d a pair of pistols 

in hi& drdK they aim with 

practised idcilh •IPRicse dangers ai*e 
sumounted, and the assaulting ooUimn 
succeeds in making its way into the 
streets or gardens within the ramxiart, 
a danger not leas formidable awaits 
them ; for it is instantly iwaailed on 
all sides by a mass of Turks, with their 
scimitar in their right hand, and their 
dagger in their left, with which they 
cut at their opponentKS, and parry their 
tlirusts ; and in that moital strife' it 
has Jwen often proved tliat the Euro- 
pean oayouet is no match for the Turk- 
ish sabre. So deadly are these me- 
thods of (lefoni'.e, that several repelled 
assaults of ill-fortified Turkishrtowiis 
have cost more to*tbo besiegers than 
the entire reduction of the best-con- 
structed citadels of Vaubaii and Oo- 
horri. Witness the unsuccessful as- 
sault on Koudschiick in iSilO, which 
cost tlife besiegers 8000 men ; and that 
of Brahilov in 1828, which was re- 
pulsed with the loss of 8000 men killed 
and wounded. 

61, A vci^ simple cause explains 
this obstinate defence of fortified cities 
by the Turks ; it is Kecossity. The 
whole male iiiJiabitaiits capable of 
bearing arms are arrayed in defence of 
the place. A city ot 30,000 citizens 
will array on its walls 10,000 waniora, 
each of whom, trained from infancy to 
tlie use of arms, and sjd^didly equip- 
ped with his own weapoB of defence, 
fonus at once a valuable soldier. They 
hghl desperately, because, like thq ci - 
|;jzens of towns in antiquity, they have 
notliiiig to hope in the event of cap- 
ture. The male inhabitants “will all 
be nut to the sword, the young women 
sola for slaves, or swept into the Turk- 
ic/ ^rem ; the entire fortunes of the 
inhabitants drawn into the coffers of 
the Sultan or victorious pacha. The 
commander himself, if he escape death 
at the hands of the assailants, is al- 
most sure to meet it at those of the 
Sultan. Misfortune is punished in 
the sanie way as misconduct, and no 
amount of previous skill or valour in 
defence can save the governor who 


has lost Ids fcttress ^om the bow- 
string.^ Thus the Turks in fortilied 
towns make a resolutb defen(^s,‘ fer the 
same reason that the Russians do in 
tlie opDR hold : they have hpp of 
aoibty in their nut/ chan, oe is 

in standing resolutety tOgethon ’ 

62. Although the Turks, ^or to the 
gi*eat change made by Bu,ltan Mah- 
moud in the mllitaiy organisation of 
the empire, had few rc^lar troops, 
and none disciplined. *^er the Euro- 
pean fashion, j^t the Vast feudal ml* 
litia they could at any time call out 
was extremely formidable, from the 
perfect arms, and entire command of 
th(*m, which every member of it pos- 
sessed, and the individual courage by 
which they were animated, Tlie Rus- 
sians and Austrians, at least till the 
iiKue recent w’ara, were almost always 
greatly inferior in number ; and as so 
largtj a proporti^m of the Turkish ar- 
mies in those days was cavalry, this 
disproportion, by cnabHug the enemy 
to surround them, often exposed the 
Christian forces to the greatest danger, 
especially as the scone of conflict gen- 
erally was the level country on tlie 
banks of the Danube. They were thus 
driven by necessity to ad4>pt the tac- 
tics which could alone, in the open 
(ield, enable, them to resist such for- 
midable and su]>erii>r enemies. This 
consisted in constantly forming square 
when the rnomeut of decisive action 
arrived. These squares were generally 
of five or six battalions ca<-b, with ar- 
tilloty at the angles, capable of bring 
on either side which mifpit be assailed. 
They advanced into battle drawn up 
in ^tnis form, and the smmras moved 
fofwanl ill echelon ; so tliat the lead- 
ing 8(|uaro was protected at least on 
one side and rear by the fire of those 
wliicl' followed il. If broken, the 
square endeavoured to form a still 
smaller bcaly in the same array, and 
often liecamo reduced to knots of a 
dozen menj for the troops were all 
aware that flight was instant death 
under the sabre of the Osmanlis, and 
their only chance of salvation was in 
the rolling fire w hich issued from the 
sides of their steady squares. 

63. Notwithstanding the declining 
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mnitiiTy of Turfcisli em- 

pu*e, it is by m fiasy of con- 

qtw^st, lor riaturobas tombed it with 
a triple line of ^Isrliieh it is 

even far the greatest warlike 
skill and strength to oreptjoitte;, The 
hrst of iheae oonsists in the plains of 
'VYallaohla and Moldavia^ which, from 
th(4t^ |diysicaL confomation and the 
habits of their inhabitants, opx)ose 
great obstacles to an invading anny. 
The greeter part of the countiy, the 
Boythia> of the ancients, consists of 
wide level plains, and which afford 
comparatively few Tesonroes for a con- 
siderable body of invaders. There are 
few roads in the country, and sucli as 
exist are speedily cut iij), and become 
nearly impracticable by the passage of 
any large quantities of artillery or car- 
riages over them. The constant wais 
between the Tuiks and Kussians, of 
which this country has long been the 
theatre, has rondeind the inhabitants 
for the most x^art averse to tillage. 
They trust in n great decree to the 
.spontaneous productions of the soil and 
p'owth of nature, which covers tlio 
earth in spring with a luxuriant herb- 
age, and ill summer with croi>s of tlie 
rieJiest hay, But in autumn even this 
resource I'ails : the long droughts xmrcli 
the .surfa('-e of the soil ; yeg(itati(ni in 
biUTit up, liugc gaps and crevices ap- 
poar—and an invading army, the nrey 
of fevers and (Contagious disordars, 
finds ucitlier water nor resoiirce.s bi 
the thirsty soil w^herewitU to subsist^ 
the troops. Hence it is that it has 
at all times been felt of siudi impA’- 
taiicc to paas over this wasted Ifrnd tic- 
f/afMe ill spring, when the herbage 
of the plains might afford aubsisteftce 
for tile horses and herds of cattle wliich 
ucoomjjanied the tinny ; and that the 
fate of a canii>aign is so much de- 
]»(‘udcnt upon iiosseasiou of the coast, 
and command of the sea, in order 
to insure giitting up suiiplies by 
Water. ^ 

54. The second defence of Turkey 
consists in the line of the Danube, 
which covers the whole northern pro- 
vinces of the emihre. This noble river, 
which, when it approaches Belgrade, 
on the fixuiticts of Turkey, is already 


twelve hundred yarda broad, fletws 
through the whole of Turkey with 
Mr rapid, current, which renders the 
construction of bridges over it always 
a matter of di^ctlty, sometimes ini- 
jiosfiiblc. It is often interseicted W 
toige islands, but they do not faciu- 
tate the pass^e, for the current, brok- 
en by rocks, flows round them in 
foaming smges with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. The right bank, which foms 
tlie northern boundary of Buljgaria, is 
ill ^neral higher than the IdC which 
limits the xilaiu of Wallsjchia ; and in 
many placijs bold rocks or steep banks 
c# claj'- form, as it were, tlie natural 
ram,])art» of Turkey b^nd thS for- 
midable wet ditch. This barrier, of 
itself strong, is rendered doubly so by 
the resources of art and the desolate 
state of the country. Silistriii, Bta- 
hilov, Koudschitck, and Widdiw, are 
the chief of the fortresses upon its 
banks, with the siege of which ^^ary 
wai* between the Btissiatis and Turksy 
commences, and which wc nfever re- 
duced but after a most obstinate de- 
fence, and a dreadful sacrifice of men. 
The W’aste of human life in these 
sieges, which are generally prolonged 
to the close of the season by the ol^sti- 
iiate valour of the Turks, is irmch 
augmentod by the unhealthy nature 
of the country on the banks of the 
Danube in the autumnal months, and 
the quantity of giaiuss, which, growing 
amidst U'ds of wises on the sunny 
s]ox>es, and eagerly devoured by the 
northern invader^ siwcod amongst 
tb(un the destructive scourge of dysen- 
tery.* • 

55. The last and most important 
barrier of Constantinople is the BaIi- 
KA.v, which, stretching fi'om east to 
west the whole breadth of' Turkey, 
presents the very gi'eatest obstacle to 
any invading army. This cidetira^^d 
range, tlie Mount Haemns of antiquity, 
is far inferior to the Pyrenees, the Alps, 


* •• With grim delight the brood of winter 
view 

A brighter day, and heavicns of aaiire hue, 
Scent the new fragrance ul' the breatldng 


TOHe, 

And quafr the pendant Vintage as it 
grows.” 

Qray, 
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or the Caacasus in ^titude and rug- 
godne83 ; bttf it is eilpmor to either in 
the dignities which it opposes to tiie 
march of aimies, This is often the 
case with comparn-tis^ely low ranges of 
hills, which anord a stronger hne of 
defence than mountains of the greatest 
elevation. Tire xUps never prevented 
the march of the French into Italy; 
the Caucasus has been often jKuietrated 
by the Russians ; even the Himalaya 
was pierf»ed by the battalions of Bri- 
tain; hut from the hills of Torres- 
Vedras the arms of Na{)olcon perma- 
nently i-ecoiled ; and it acquired 
years of harassing warfare on the past 
of E^igland, to expel six tbousaud 
naked savages in KaRirland frojn the 
recesses of tlie \Yaterkl(X)f. The rea- 
son is, that lofty luountain-raiigi^s are 
always intersected Iw deep valleys, the 
crests of which can be sunnoiinletl at 
a companitively moderate elevation, 
and with little difficulty; while infe- 
rior heights art) intersected by gul- 
lies and watercourses, and genemlly 
covered with forests, binshw^ooil, or 
thickets, which can only be out through 
at an immense expense of time and 
liiboiu*. This is exactly the case wdth 
the Balkan, which, ruuniiig imarly 
parallel to the line of the Daniil Hi at 
from forty to lifty miles to the south, 
j>restaits a wooded and intricate ridge 
about thirty miles broad, which must 
be crossed before the plains of Koume- 
lia are reached, or TJonstaiitiiiople is 
approached. It is not in general 
Inglier tlnui the Yosges Mountains 
near Kaiserslautern, the Mont Tou- 
nerre in tie Limousin, or the Lammur- 
moors in Scotland ; but, nevertheless, 
it took two centuries of almost < ease- 
less warfare before the Huasians crossed 
this formidable barrier. The very de- 
solation of the country and benignity 
of climate augment its defensible 
character. It is travcrseal only by 
bridle-i)aths, which, 'without any re- 
gal’d to a gradual slope, ascend hills 
and descend gullies inaccessible to cha- 
riots or artillery ; and where the rocky 
heights on either side arc not covered 
with forest or brushwood, they are 
laid out in thick oix;hards, wliich o]»- 
pose almost the same impediment to 


an advancing army/ In their w'ooded 
intricacies, the superiority of the Rus- 
sian tactics and discipline is in a great 
measure lost ; war can no longer be 
conducted by the action of masses, but 
comes to deiieud on individual hardi- 
hood and skill ; and in the prokmged 
struj^les and hand-to-hand eonllicts, 
the deadly aim and perfect skill in the 
use of anna of the Mussulmans have 
often proved fatod to the most power- 
ful columns of the Muscovites. 

56, 8o great are these difficulties, 
that, notwithstanding the rapid de- 
cHno of the Ottoman power during the 
last century, it "wag not till the year 
1 829 that the Russian forces succeeded 
in passing the Balkan and reaching 
Adrianopk, and then it was only with 
an army not exceeding 25,000 men. 
The best military authorities have de- 
clared that the passage of the Balkan 
need not be attempted with less than 
140,000 men, which lorgri force woukl 
only leave (50,000 disposable to ad- 
'vaiK’f upon Constantinople. Wlicn 
this harrier, however, is surmounted, 
the defences of ronstantiuo]>le are 
carried ; and unless a foiTO capable 
of keeping the field and repelling the 
enemy in the open country exists, no- 
thing remains to the Turks Imt sub- 
mission. lV>m the southern face of 
the Balkan to the gates of the capital 
tlie country is entirely o]»en, and for 
tlio« most part uncultivated. Luxu- 
riant herbage, coming up to the horses" 
igirths, at once attesting the riches of 
the soil ami showing the oppression 
of* tlie Government, continues up to 
the gates of the cajutal. In this o|)en 
and level countr}" there is no defence 
whtitover against an invading army, 
especially if it po.sstisses the superior- 
ity in light liorae w'hich the Russians, 
ever sini'e their conquest of the no- 
mad nations, decisively enjoy. If a 
hostile arm}^ reaches ("onstantinople, 
the conquest of the capital is easy, and 
cannot he long averted. The aqcieut 
walls still renmVirinimjiosiug majesty, 

* Its woody cliflracter was the saiwe in an- 
cient times, as is attested in the well-known 
linoB of Virgil — 

“ (), quis me gelidis in vallihns Haoiui 
Bistat, et lugeuti rainonim protogat iiiiihral'’ 
ViKuiL, Gct/i'g., hit. ii. 
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btit they are hatrikny places moulder- 1 might be conducted. Thence it was 
ing, and, by cutting on the aqueducts that the Emperor Eichol^ so readily 
which supply the city tirith water, it/ and pow^fidlyiiiterveued in favour of 
may easily be starved into submission, the lhnx>erbr of Austria in 1849 ; he 
The old cisterns, of enormous magni- knew that he would march through 
tttde, constructed by the Boman em- Hung^ to Coustantinoide. 
p^rs to guard against this dai^er, 58. llie principal defence of the Bal- 
still exist; but they are in part filled kan, against an enemy approaching 
up, ore np longer water-tight, and trcm> the north, consists in the fortified 
could not now be applied to dieir des- camp of ScHimtA. Tliis celebrated 
tinod xnirxiose. stronghold has borne so important a 

^ 67. It results those peculiar!- part in all the last wars l)et\vecu the 
tics in the physical situation of Tur- Turks and Bussians, that a dcscriirtion 
key, that the cotpmand of the sea, or of it is indispensable to the undcr- 
the ^fupport, or at least tlie neutrality sfamding of tliO last and ino:^ important 
of Austiia, is emntidl to a suc<,‘esafal <€ them. It is a considerable town, 
immtion into the plains of Koumplia containing thirty thousand Ibhahi- 
by tlie troops of the Czar. amount tants, lying upon the northeni docliv- 
of force, how great soever, at the com- ity of the BaiKan, and, seen from, tlie 
nuuul of the Muscovite generals, can plaius of Bulgaria as you approach it 
relieve them of this neceasity ; on the fiom the noithvwrd, resemt»Ies a tri- 
contrary, it only renders it "the more angular sheet spread upon the moun- 
inji)orious. Ihirkey is defended by the tains, as AlghU’S docs when seen from 
effects of its t>wn oppression ; it has the blue w^aters <A the ^loditenwneau. 
rendered its territory a wilderness. It is not regularly fortified like tl«o 
through which the enemy, w'ithout fortresses of Flanders, hut still it is 
sujipbes brought by the Ba*nul»e or the very strong, and cannot ho rediw^ 
sea, cannot pa^. External suppoit but hy a very' huge army, A pro- 
is indispimsable. It is impossible T>y montuiy of the Balkan, in tlie foi*m of 
land-carriage to bring up the reipusito a horse -shoe, surrounds its sides and 
su]»plies for a large army' from ftevas- rear, which is covered with thick and 
to})ol and Odessa-- a ti'act of nearly thorny brushwocxl, extremely difficult 
seven hundred miles, in great part of passage, and affording an admirable 
without roads practicaldc for wheel- shelter to the skilled Turkish marks- 
carriages. F/<|ually impossible is it to men. Tin* town itself is surrounded 
find in the desert ]dains of lioumelia by a deep ditch and high wall, flanked 
the re(iuisite supplies for the support hy the square towem for musketeers 
of an army capaldo of threatening tloi*- which axe peculiar to the Turkish for- 
Btantinople. The llussians in modern tresses. It forms the centre of the 
Turkey, like the liotnans of old in in- intrenched camp, which shuts it in on 
vading Caledonia, ami for the same every side. Its great extent, the stoep 
reason, must advance hy the sea-side, declivities, w'ooded heights, and n)cky 
Accordingly, in 1828, in additi<5i to precipices which sunnutid it, reiider^t 
the fortresscwS on the Danube, it wws extremely* strong, and the nature of 
de>emcd essential, before attempting to the adjoining buls, impassable for ar- 
cross the Balkan, to reduce the ,seai>ort tillery, secure it fmn the dangers of 
of Varna. The auppoi*t of Austria, how’- bombardment. A stream of pur^nd 
may render it possible to dispense x»ereunial w'ater flows tlirough its 
with the assistanc^^ of a fleet on the centre, amjdy sufficient for a garrison 
Eu^ne, if the command of all tlio of any amount. All the nvads from 
fortresses on the •Danube has been the north over the Balkan, whether 
obtiiined ; because from the rich plains from Roiidschuck, Silistrin, or Ismael, 
of Hungary ample supplies even for intersect each other in this fortresss, 
tlib largest army may be obtained, and which thus becomes a strategetical 
from these fortresses, as a secure base, point of the very highest importance ; 
ulterior operations to tho southward 1 anth garrisoned by thirty thousand 
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it is equally impossibla to 
pasa^ aad difiiiiult to raduie. 

59. If its imtiiral dafancas lUre alone 
considered, the AsiA-tJC Pbovjlnoes of 
Turkey are more ]^iintifuUy dealt wiUi 
even than its dominions in Europe. 
The Caucasus— the continuation of 
the great mountain-raiiffe which, un- 
der the name of the PyrenetJS, the 
Alps, the Cai'pathians, anti tlie Hima- 
laya, runs like a atony girdle around 
the globe — forms a vast barriorbetween 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. In- 
accessible to mortal foot, alternately 
glittering in a cloudless sun andeiiire- 
loped in impenetrable mists, there ♦ 

** Th/palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
itave pinnacled in clouds their enow^' 
scalps, 

And tlu-nned eternity in icy halls ^ 

Of coUl sublimity, where forma and falls 
The avalanche, the tlfondorbolt of auaw,"' 

have from the earliest times formed 
tlu' subject of imaginative mythology 
and tabled terrors to the ii.ha bitan ts 
of Europe and Asia. On their shiver- 
ing summits the fancy of iEschylus 
made Prometheus expiate his generous 
self-devotion ; in their dark caverns 
the Argonauts sought the Ooldcu 
Fleece. The j>oetry of Persia, the tales 
of Arabia, make pei'i>etual mention of 
these awful piles of rock, the abode of 
genii and magicians, which seemed to 
them to bound the liabitable globe, 
and form the appropriate scene of 
ivunishmeiit for the rebellious spirits. 
They have been rendered familiar to 
the childhood of all in the chnnuing 
tales of Scluiherezade ; they have, in 
our owu^tinic, been the theatre of 
deeds of heroism rivalling the Ketrfeat 
of the Ten Thou.sand, and the trima]ih 
of Morgarten, Nor is Sarred History 
wanting to complete tJie inteiost of fcliV 
mountains which have formed tlie suh- 
jeej of so many fabled adventures ; for 
on one of thoir summits the ark rested, 
aud on the sides of Ararat the rainbow 
shone 

** Which first spoke peace to man ’* 

60. In a military point of view, 
the Ca,ucasus fomis a more important 
barrier than either the Alps or tlic 

* Bvuon. 


Pyrenees ; w, eqvtnllf tteij it 
runs ftom Eea to sec4 aid it la more 
inaccessible, and less peiiotiited by 
passes than either. Oenemlly 
ing, it consists of two vast ' 
running, like those Of the Finster-Aar% 
hom and liliihte^Bosa, opposite to each 
other, and both terminating in a 
of surpassing magnitude and elevation. 
The Elbniz is the culminating point 
of the northern of the two ranges, aud 
Moimt Ararat of the southern. Each 
is about 15,S00 feet in height, or as 
nearly as possible the elevation of 
hfont Hlane.* The medium elevation 
of the Iwo (bains is about 10,000 feet, 
and tlieir summits are so nigged and 
sharp that, except in a few places 
where they arc intersected by deep 
and narrow iiwities, forming tlie W'ell- 
known ]>as.Hes through them, they arc 
wholly iinjiassable eveu by foot-sol- 
diers. Scan ftom the vast stepia^s 
w'hioh sti'ctch to the norlhwai'd trom 
its front towards Tartary, the ( ’aucASiis 
presents a huge Umior, li^^ing insen- 
sibly from 1200 tul 0,000 feet in height 
Immense downs, co’^ci'ed with grass, 
imhrokeu by tree, sliTub, or rock, com- 
[lose the summits of the first luiigc, 
whicli in getierol docs not exceed 4000 
feet ill luiight; but their shies ate 
furrowed by„fnghtfal ravines, w1io.«m^. 
torrents descencl with irn^sistibh* vio- 
lence amidst broken scaurs and rugged 
thivkets. But in the, interior rsiige the 
(jhuratjter of tlie mountains change's ; 
^ar alx^ve the traveller’s head dark 
forests clotlic their shaggy sides; their 
.sinninits start up into a thousand 
liintastic and inaccessible peaks which 
repose in icy stillneas on tlie azure fir- 
mafiieiit. 

61. Few passes accessible to troops 
or wheel-carriages traverse tliis tem.ic 

* T1k‘ Klhruz has heoM only oiu'c ascended. 
In 1820, 14. Kupfer, of Hie Academy afi ist 
rcter lnitfi;, with tw'o other gentlemen, as- 
ceiidc.d to a point only six hundred feet 
below tlie aummit, but could not re^'h it 
owing to tlie Hlij ])(;^rin6ss of the fiUlting 
snow. Ill the night, however, a shepherd, 
named Killnr, taking advantage of the frost, 
surmounted the ditflciilties, and reached the 
summit from whence ho was seen by«the 
Kuasiiin detoohnieut under General Eiimiiuel, 
whicli was stationed lu the volley.— F onton, 

p. 6. 
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barrier. The |)ri»cipal one, through 
which the jpet ruilitary roftd of Geor- 
gia j)as»e% la that of Vla4i-Cattcase, or 
JOancJ, whieh is defended by fortified 
blockdipu^ at oH the sta&ons, and 
which, at its hi^^hest point of eleratiou 
at the Mountfun of the Holy Cross, 
is 182& toises, or 7974 feet, above the 
level of the sea ; being about the height 
of the Great St Ikniard in Switzer- 
land. The })a8s, in apim)achiiig that 
summit, forms tlie Piloc Caucasm of 
the, ancients, and is called by tlie Per- 
sians The Iron Gate.*' The next in 
j)oint of importance, and which forms 
the gieat Russian line of communica- 
tion to the eastern iHirts of Georgia, is 
that which goes by the shore of the 
Caspian, through the famous Gaitis of 
Derhcrid. This celebrated jmss, the 
PildR A lhanias of the ancients, is form- 
ed by the meeting of a peri)enditmlar 
precipice, 1400 feet iu elcvatkm, the 
last face of the (’aueasus, and the 
waves of the Caspian. It is called 
now the “ Gates of Derbend,” which 
signifies narrow passage. The Turks 
call it Demir-Kai)i, or the Gates of 
Iron.” It is strongly fortified, ami 
foims the western end of tliis gieat 
natural barrier ; these fortifications, 
like the wall of China, having been 
erected in ancient tiiiics tlie kings 
of Persia, to nveit the incursions of 
the Tartara. They never had this ef- 
fect, however, for any length of tiiuf, 
any more than the wall of Antoninus 
had that of rej)clUng the incursions of 
the ('aledonians, or the rampart of 
Trojua those of the northern Gennans. 
The chief incursions of the Tartars, 
which proved .so frightful a scourge to 
Persia ami Asia Minor, those of Geft- 
ghis Khan and Timour, were efiected 
by this pass, through which ropeat<idly 
thret! ami four hundred thousand of 
these ruthless Iwirbarians have passtid 
on hbrseback, cairying their foi'age at 
tlivir saddle-bows, bent on southern 
devastation and plunder. 

62. Asia. Minor, which, in every 
period of history, lias borne an import- 
ant part alike iu Asiatic and European 
annals, is a country of grea-t extent, 
intcrsocterl witli a variety of mountain 
ranges, and in its valleys and plains 


abounding with all the choicest ^ffcs 
of nature^ The climate in the vallpys 
of Georgia, which streteh to the south, 
is mild and temiwrate. Sheltci*ed from 
the diilly blasts of the north by the 
huge rampart of the Caucasus, all the 
productions of the temperate zone 
come to maturity ; and with them are 
blended, where the valleys ni)proacli 
the plain of Mesopotamia, the palm- 
trees, pomegranates, and dates of the 
titipical regions. It is on these sunny 
slopes that the (^rdenof Eden is placed 
by Scripture, and from thence that tlie 
human race set out in its pilgiim- 
ago through the globe. On the banks 
of the Kai'a, which dcscen^l tlirlhigh 
the rival chains of Elbruz and Ararat 
to tlie Caspian, tlie beauty of nature 
realises* all that tlie imagination of 
Milton has conceived of the charms 
of Paradise ; and it is livallcd by the 
surpassing loveliness of those of the 
Kuimn, which forces its way tlmutgh 
rocky precftpices from the western 
shoulder of Elbruz to the Black fc>ea. 
Vines, olives, n]n'icots, jieaclics, and 
all the more dclicato fruits, arc there 
'found iu profusion ; while green pas- 
tures nourish inmimerabhi flocks on 
the mountain sides ; ami the finest 
crops of wheat, maize, and barley, re- 
ward the labour of the huslmndiiieu 
at their feet. The beueficcnee of ydiy- 
sical nature may be judged (►f by the 
extraordiiiarv j<erfection of the animals 
of all kinds which are found in that 
favoured region, and the excinisite 
beauty of the women, celcbratou over 
all tlie world as wuu billing all that 
is most perfect in the humua figure. 
Erzefoum is the capital of this boiiiiti- 
ful legion, as of the wdiole of Asia Mi-^ 
nor. It is a dity containing a hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; the seat of a 
paella of three tails, or of the liighc&t 
grade ; and of an importance secoii*! 
only to Constantinople in the govern- 
incut and defence ot the empire. 

63. .Although Turkey has repeatedly 
been threatened by Russia from the side 
of Asia Minor, and tlie greatest danger 
she has ever run, as will appear in tlie 
sequel, has arisen in that (piarter, yet 
the military resources of tliat part of 
the Ottoman dominions are very great, 
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andswsli as, if ably lod and fully drawn 
forth, would seem ca|»abl© of enabling 
it even to a£»ume the (Diffeuaive in that 
direction. The Pacha of Erzerouni has» 
in time of war, |wenty thousand i-egu- 
kr troops at his disposal, to whioli, 
when the sti'ength of the Osmanlis is 
fully called forth, two hundred thou- 
sand haidy and brave irregulars may 
be added, all admirable horsemen, 
and, tliough imdisciplinod, thoroughly 
trained individtudly to the use of arms. 
The formidable nature of this force 
arises from the fact, that the Mussul- 
mans ill the Asiatic provinces of Tur- 
key form a de(‘idcd majority of *the 
inhfiUitail^ ; they compose twelve mil- 
lions out of sixteen millions of its en- 
tire population. Though not capable 
of moving in masses under fire, or 
meeting the disciplined battalions of 
Russia in the open field, these hardy 
irregulars arc most formidable in the 
defence of woody fastnesses or rocky 
heights, often extremely s(Vin a swarm 
charge, and inferior to none in the 
world in the tenacity with which they 
maintain W'allcd towns. 

64. The nature of the country in 
Asia Minor, especially between the 
Caucasus and its capital, Eiv.crouin, 
adds immensely to its defensible na- 
ture against a northern invader. Ex- 
tremely inouutaiuous, intersected in 
all diri'ctions by ranges of hills, in 
gcncrttl rugged and precipitous, luid 
yet so twisted and interw^ov<‘u with 
iMch other tliat it is a matter of neces* 
sity often to eniss over them, it is as 
impervhms to regular European troop.-,, 
burdemrlwith aitillcry and chariots. 

^ as it is ca.sy of pa^ss^ge to the Turkish 
^ hordes, wdio are seldtim troubi'Hl with 
any such encumbrances^. Fon nesses 
strong, according to Oriental iucas, 
pul very difficult of reduction to an in- 
w’der witliout artillery, guard the most 
important passes, or iTown the over- 
hanging cliffs. Few roads, and most 
of them pi-acticablti only for horses or 
foot - soldiers, traverse this rugged re- 
gion. That by the coast stops at Tre- 
bizond. Only one road fit for carriages 
traverses the centre of the country by 
Kars to Krzeroum, and it is del ended 
'by several formidable forts. Altoge- 


ther, Asia Minor, ijrsSeute^l tbs great- 
est possible diifienRies to eih 
army ; and they were much augment- 
ed by the tyrannies duaturo of the 
Turkish govemmehit^ tdlidl had Ten- 
dered great part of fhe country a per- 
fect desert, and iu all so thinly in- 
habited as to be incapable of ftumishing 
the snptdies necessary for a large armv. 

65, The Caucasus from the 
earliest times, been the abode of tribes 
inured to privations by necessity, ati- 
mukted to exertion by sulfering. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the gres.t 
migrations of the human species have 
descended from its snow^*^ ridges. 
Mountaineers seldom emigrate, at least 
in inland situations, tliough they often 
{»lund(ir the vales beneatb ; it is tlie 
herdsmen of the plains wdio travemc tlie 
globe. The very rif^ur of their climate, 
the churliflliness of the soil, tlie hard- 
shij»s of their situation, attach ihcni 
tlie more strongly to their native land. 

“ No pwwluc't here the barren hUla a'BV>i'd, 

But matt uiid steel, the sotUier uud bb 

BWoni ; 

No vernal bloom their torpnl rocks array, 

But wmter, liu^enrig, ohllls the lap of May. 

Yet every kimhI his native wiKIm impart, 

linprmtH tins patriot I'maeiun t>n his heart ; 

Ami e’en those hills that round his man- 
Hion lise, 

FjihuiP*e the bliss hi.s anty fund supplioB. 

Dear is tlKit shed to which liia soul con- 
forms, 

And dear that hill wiiich lifts him to the 
storms ; 

“So the h>nd torrent, and tlie whirlwind’s 

itivir, 

But biiKi him to his uat.ivo mcmitains 
more.’”' 

'Much surprise has often been e.x- 
pressed in western Europe at the in- 
ability of the Ruasians, after above a 
(’^•ntury of conflicts, thoroughly to 
subdue the inhabitauis of the Cauca- 
sus ; but tlie wonder will cease when 
it is recollected what difliculty the 
Komaiib, even with the strength of the 
( ’jvsars, had to suMue the innabitants 
ol‘ the Aljis, who guarded the very 
gates of Italy, and liow long, in our 
own day, thoSu^ked Kaffirs, wno never 
c<»uld bring .six thousand men into the 
field, wit}istoo<l the strength of Britain. 
The C’aucasiaus have done no more 
with the Russians than they have done 

* GoUMiMllU. 
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with ail tlioir neJghhouTS for three 
thousand years ! plunder is to thorn 
the condition of existtenc'e; tlie i^il 
of the vales at their their Chief 
excitenKflit in war, their main source 
of riches in peace ,* and the rugpjod in- 
accessible nature of their country en- 
ables them long to ca^ on their de- 
})redation« witli impunity. The Rus- 
sian anny of the Caucasus, generally 
thirty thousand strong, is inured to 
constant conllicts with the mountain- 
eers ; the great military roads through 
the rouge are only kept open by large 
bodies of men; strung forts are jdaeed at 
every station, and tlic very lazarettos 
loopnoled and guarded, to prevent them 
from failingintothelmndsof the enemy. 

66. Based upon a convet a]>precia* 
tion of the immense advantages whidi 
they derive fiuni their own unity, and 
the weakness to which their neighbours 
are exposed hy their' divisions, the 
liassian pedicy in regard to all of them 
lias for a century and a half been di- 
rected to one object. This is to avoid 
direct coiumost or tlagi'ant usurpation, 
and never hazard an extension of ter- 
ritory till the circumstances of tht^ 
pcoide from wliom it is to lic wested 
havii rendered them incapable of re- 
sistance. To accomplish this, thdr 
system is to foment disco^^l and tli vi- 
sions among the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining states, and protect the weaker 
against the stronger, till all effectual 
means of resistance lia ve lieen dost roved, 
the Muscovite stnmgth is invoked 
to terminate their contests, or defend a 
portion of the jicople I’njm the t^uunny 
of tile rest. The maxim JHvide it 
vapera” is not less the rule of con- 
duct of the ( 'abinet of St PetersShirt'g 
than it was of the Roman senate, and 
now is of the Knglivsh Government in 
India. By this means, the ap^iear- 
ance of direct aggi'esKsioii is in general 
avoided, the path of concpicst is i>re- 
j)ared before it is at tempted, and the 
donnnant power is frequently on the 
defensive when lioatiflties actually 
conimeiicc, or it takes u]> anns only oh 
an urgent and apiiarently irresistible 
apiHjalfor protection from some sufler- 
ing pfioplc in its vicinity’-. It is, in 
truth, the natural and usual policy of 


the strong in presence of the weak, of 
united, when surrounded by the 
divided; and so great is lie advantage 
which in these respects they ixisscss, 
that they can in gei'yiral drive their 
future victims into the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and themselves 
maintain the semblance of moderation, 
while perseveringly pursuing a system 
of universal conquest 
67. The situation of Russia, and the 
political and religions circumstances of 
the peopled* whom she is surrounded, 
have contributed no less than her in- 
ternal unity tind stron^h to the advan- 
tages she has derived from the prose- 
cution of this pKilicy. Placsid iniifway 
between Europi and Asia, toufdics 
on the one side the states torn by the 
social [Missions of Europe ; on the other, 
those divided by the divisions of re^- 
ligion and race which distia<‘t Asia. 
United in ambition and feeling herself, 
she is surrounded by countries disljurb- 
cd by every passion tvhidi (lan aiHict 
or desolate the world. In Poland, the 
path of conciucst had been peporod for 
iier by *‘tho insane ambition of a ple- 
beian noblesse,*’ as John Solueski called 
it, and the dmsions of a people in whom 
it was hard to say wludher the passion 
for freedom, or the inability to bear its 
excitement or exercise its jWers, havo 
been tlio most coruspicuous. In Eu- 
rojMiun Turkty sho found above ten 
millions of Christians oppressed by lit- 
tle more than thivc millions of Turks ; 
•and by raising the standard of the 
(Toss, and preaclung a crusade, si 
could at any time at omie rouse to 
the highe.st jiitch the reUgioine eiitlm- 
siasiii of her own subjects, and propor- 
tionably distra(’t the feelings and wcak-^ 
cn the strength of her oxqioiients. In 
Asia, where the Mussulmans were three 
to one, she enjoyed almost c(|ual ad- 
vantages, though of an opposite iie- 
scription ; for the Christian religion 
had taken refuge in tlie hills of Georgia 
froni^ tlio sabres of the Tmks or the 
scimitars of tlic Persians ; and the con- 
stant attacks of w'hicli they were the 
objects, from one or other of tlieso 
powers, naturally led to her protection 
being invoked by her siitfering co-reli- 
gionists between the Euxine and the 
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Casjrtiftn, anid hardihood 

of Qie bills bsmg aScrayod under ber 
Imnners against f£e ambition and fan- 
aticism ot‘ the plains. 

68. Peter tb^ Great, who fully ap- 
preciated these advantages of bis situ- 
ation, brst made use of them, and gave 
the earliest example of the system of 
Initskvisktion. Passionately desirous 
of trade and commerce, and sensitively 
alive to the disadvantages under which 
his subjects laboured from tbeir inland 
and remote situation, it was liis great 
object to extend' bis frontiers to mari- 
time stations. By tlie aemiisitio* of 
Courlaiid and Livonia, ana ct>nstmc- 
tion^>f St Petersburg, be accomj)lished 
this in tlio north ; by the conquest of 
tlie C'rimea liis successors eOected it in 
the south ; by tl,ie interventions in the 
Caucasus and Georgia they brought 
their standarda down to the Cfuspian. 
All these comiuests, which entirely al- 
tered the position of Russia, and from 
a nnnote inland rendered if a first-rate 
political power, were effected by Russia 
taking advantage of her central situa- 
tion, and steadily dire(*ting her ener- 
gies to these objects. 7’he oppression 
of the inhabitants of Georgiit, vmo were 
Christians, by their formi<iablc Mussul- 
man iieighliours in Persia and Turkey 
511 Asia, gave Peter a jirotext for inter- 
vening in the affairs of the Caucasus ; 

as the Russian historians ex- 
press it, “ in onler to extend tlje limits 
of his empire by distant foreign con- 
quests ; but in order to prove the faci- ' 
hty with which Russia could pusli its 
dominions to the shores of the C<as]nan, 
to coubolfdate its conquosis, extend its 
influence, e.stablish ngnlarity in the 
^■olations of different states, and j^enuit 
tlie giowth, under its pov^erfui shi< Id, 
of an order of things accessible to the 
development of commerc ial ndations,” 
Inspired with these ideas, INder 
set out ten years after his disiistcr on 
the Prutli, at the head of 30, 000 men, 
for thg C’aucasus, and, passing through 
the Gates of Derbend in loss than a 
year, made himself master of the whole 
( ountry bctWTcu the Fuxine and tlie 
Caspian, as far as Ast?*abad. The Cau- 
casus resounded with his exploits : the 
conquerors of Pultowawere irresistible 


to these nnle for the 

first time ib biatory |be bill tribiSft of 
(lentr^ Asia felt tbe supoiioiity of 
Etu'opean arms and ilisciplin^. Persia 
and Turkey wore alike oOmpqlM to 
yield to his ascendancy ; and by tlie 
treaties of 1728 and 1724 tlm Bussjtan 
dominion was extended to the mouth 
of the Araxes and the shores of the 
Caspian. Subsetinently, and for nearly 
seventy years, the mountains of tlm 
Caucasus were the theatre of almo.st in- 
cessant contests between the Russians^ 
Turks, and Persians, wiio contended 
with ead> other for their ] )ossession ; and 
not lesswiGrtlteCaueasiaUs themselves, 
who seldom allowed tbe domiiuon of 
any to extend beyond the fortifietl posts 
which they occii[>ied. But at length 
an impoitant event took place, whit h 
cast the balance decisively in favour of 
Russia, and established tlie Muscovite 
dominion in a durable and solid man- 
ner to the. south of the mountains. This 
w^as the bequest of George X 11 1 . , Prim’e 
of Georgia, who, himself a Christian, 
and fecHng that his ('liristinn subjects 
could only be ]irf)tec,ted from Mussul- 
man op[»reSHion by tlio tutelary arm of 
Russia, be<pieatlicd his whole domin- 
ions to the (>zar Paul by t(‘stementary 
deed, dated 28th October 1800. 

70. The death of Paul, which took 
place shortly after this event, caused 
some delay on the part of the Rus-sian 
G^vernmetit in the ncceptaiice of this 
magnificent be(]ue.st : but at lengtli the 
Enqieror Alexander, by his mauifesto 
of 12tli .September 1801, declart?d his 
w'llliuguess to accede to it, from a sense 
of duty, ami a desire to protect the 
Christian population oi' the country,'" 
A^tliis iiu]»ortant acM^uisition brought 
the Russians into direct contact with 

* “ Co n’est pour aceroUre nos forces, 
ce n’e-jt pas dans la vuo d’inter^t, on i)our 
ctendre Jus liuiitos d’un ompii'o deja si vaStr, 

ue nous acceptons le faidoau du trone 

« ’"It^orgie; 1© sentiment de notre dljuute, 
rhoiiueur, nmmanitiB seul© nuus out impost' 
le devoir snciv de ne pas wjsisU'i mix cris dc 
souffrance i)artis*dte vutre sc in, de detoiiruer 
de voH i&tes les uiaux qui vuus adligont ot 
d'lutroduii'P. en Georgie un gouverneTnent 
fort, capaljle d'adniiiiistrcr la justi«?e avre 
Cquite, tie pTotefter In vie et lew hions de 
(‘liacuu, etd’rtendre surtous I’egide <l(! la l<n." 
— ProcUtvLattan Ue VEmpcievif U'th 8cpc., 
ISOO; Foxton, »4. 
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Turkey and Pewiift Tjeyond. the 
menntaiii * Whicu Imd hitbeite 
K«;^rated them, It led te a deciem 
(iange of policy oti the part of, the 
('abinet of St Fefcei-sburg oa tlie Ckadti^ 
»ian frontier. The first object was to 
secure and strengthen the central anil* 
itary md across the mountains by 
Vladi-Kaukas, and that was effected, 
though at the expense of almost con- 
tinual hostiHtios evei* since with the 
ntottutain tribes; with Turkey and 
Persia also she was involved in nearly 
constant warfare, bat tliere the weight 
and discipline of the Mnscovitiis are 
long made themselves felt. The fort- 
ress of Oandja was stoiuied in 1803, 
and the wliole western range of the 
Caucasus subjected to Russia ; and at 
length, after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune, in the course of which her gene- 
rals had often great difficulty in mak- 
ing head against the forces of Persia 
and Turkey, Derbend, with its impor- 
tant Oates, were carried and strongly 
fortified, Baka reduced, Ami]»a on the 
Enxine liattered by a Russian fleet, and 
the Muscovite power established in a 
solid manner on all the western slope 
of the (’aucasus, us far as the frontiers 
of the ]»achaUc of Krzerouni . The peace 
of Bucharest witli Turke)’, in Jlarch 
1812, and of Gulistan wit!,; Persia, on 
12th October 1833, gJive durable ac- 
quisitions of great valiio to Russia, 
both in Europe and Asia — ^fop in the 
Jormer it brought her frontier forward 
to the Pruth, and rendered her master 
of the mouths of the Danube ; while in 
the latter it gained for lier the impor- 
tant district lietwTeu the Araxes and 
the Akhaltakh i-angc, as far as the 
chain of Allaghez. These acqiiisitioiffe, 
besides a territory of groat extent, ren- 
dered the Russians masters of the whole 
southern slope of the Caucasus, and 
brought their outposts within a compa- 
ratively short distance of the important 
frontier Persian fortress of Erivau. 

7l. As the territories thus acquired 
by the Russians, botl^ fbwavds Persia 
and Asia Minor, however, were almost 
entirely mountainous, inhabited by 
semi - barbtirous tribes, passionately 
enamoured, like all mountaineera, of 
freedom, and long inured to the prac- 


tical cii|cQrment of its bleswags audits 
disCord^ Under the nomtnaT rule of 
Persia and l^rkey, they brought them 
into almost constant hostilities with 
the Caucasian tribes. , These mde but 

f aRant mountaineers were not long of 
iscoverixig the weight of the Mus- 
covite yoke. Immense was the differ- 
ence betW’cen its systematic exactions, 
supported by regular armies travers- 
ing mat military roads, every post of 
whimi was strongly fortified, and never 
abandoned, and the occasional and 
tiwnsitory irruptions of the pachas to 
whk h they had been accustomed, who 
retired after their spoil had been col- 
lected, and were not seen for fears 
again. Hostilities in consequencebroke 
out on all sides; the jjower of Russia 
w'as soon confined to the fortresses oc- 
cupied by its own tr-soi^s, many of which 
yielded to the fierce assault of the 
mountoijieers ; and it was even with 
great difficulty tliat they sneceedethin 
maintaininft the great "military lines 
of the Yladi-Kaukas and the Gatos of 
Derliend. Tlie Coiiihs of Ispahan ami 
Constantinople were not slow in per- 
ceiving the advantages whii'h this state 
of tilings promised to afford them, es- 
pecially as Turkey appeared at that 
}»eriod fllKuit to be involved in liostili- 
ties with Russia on the Danube. They 
fomciit<‘d the iiTitation, and aided tlie 
incursions of the tribes to the utmost 
of their power ; and at length an open 
war broke out between Russia and Per- 
sia, in which the question at issue was, 
which was to become muster of the 
Caucasus ? Tlie prospect was suffi- 
ciently dark for Ruasia ; her •nny be- 
yond the CaiK'asus which the Czar 
could bring into the field, consisted^ 
only of eight battalions of infant ly, 
one regiment of cavaliyq and soiue 
thousand irregulars, in all not ten 
thousand combatants ; w hile that^f 
the Persians was of triple the strength, 
consisting of 16,000 regular infantry, 
12,000 regular ca\’alr}% and 8000 iiTe- 
gulars, besides 24 pieces of caimon. 

72. But then was seen, os in India 
under the guidance of Clive and Wel- 
lington, what can be done by the vigour 
and capacity of one man* The little 
Russian army was commanded by a 
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hero destined to distinguished celebrity 
in future times, Gknerai, Pas&e- 
witcir. Skilfully bringing all Ins guns 
to bear on the Persian (sentre, he oj^n- 
cd u]x>n it a concentric Ifire of such 
severity that it was already shaken, 
when tho Kussian battalions, ndvaiic- 
ing with the bayonet, coniidcted its 
rout. Driven back in confusion, the 
whole centre broke, and the wings, 
which had never yet fired a shot, find- 
ing themselves separated and deserted, 
flea in confusion. The artillery and 
baggage of the conquered fell into the 
haaids of the victors, and the Persian 
forces were soon driven out of the Bus- 
siaT/» territory. 

73. Early next year operations re- 
coimnenced, and the Rusvsians, being 
considerably reinfortied, were able to 
bring 16,000 men fiito the field. The 
otfect was decisive. Sardar-Abad and 
Kiikhitchevan were taken, Em van car- 
ried by assault, and Tabriz o|>cn(‘d its 
gates.' Tlirentened witli cicstruction, 
the Persians hud no resource Imt in 
submission, and on 20tb OctolKU' 1S27, 
a peace was concluded between the 
Courts of St Petei’sburg and Isjmbaii, 
on terms eminently advantageous to 
the former. By this treaty the Mus- 
covite dominions in Asia were greatly 
augmented. The Khanatof Talisli, tlio 
pri)vincc and great fortress of Erivan, 
were ceded by the Persians, and the 
Muscovite dominion came to include 
the holy mountain of Arai-at. These 
names wdll convey but little ideas to a» 
Earo])ean readier; but it will aid the 
facility of coiieeption to say that it gave 
tlte Russians the entire dominion of the 
Caucasus, and as tliorough a coinniand 

the entniuees into Persia as Avould 
be given to France by th*e aCiuusitiou 
of the whole of Switzerland aim Savoy, 
with the fortresses of Alessandria and 
iM^iitua, for an imqition into Italy. 

74. The system of intervention, so 
successfully practised by the Kussiaiis 
in Asia, was not less ably taken advan- 
tage of in Eiira|>e. The Jkjculiar situa- 
tion of the provinces of Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Servia, which adjoined tlio 
southern provinces of Russia, gave them 
great advantages for the prosecution of 
that policy. Although the two former 


had been conquered by the Turkis, yet 
they had never been thoroughly re- 
duced to subjection, and were ratter in 
the condition of tributary states than 
provinces of the empire. They paid an 
annual tribute to the Porte, but tljcv 
were govenjed by tlieir own rulers, oi- 
“ hosi>odars,” as they were called, wiio 
were nominatwi by the Sultan ; and as 
the great nuijority of the inhabitants 
were Cliristians. they were cho.sen in 
geueial from the de3cen<lants of the 
princes of the old Byzantine empire, 
who dwelt at tlic Fanar in (lonstanti- 
nople. Servia, a strong mountainous 
and wooded country, had long aspired 
after, and in some degree attained, the 
blessingsof independence. IJmler their 
intrepid leader, Czerny George, its in- 
Imlntants hath in the beginning of tlic 
nineteenth eeiituty, waged a long and 
bloody war with the Ottcjinaiis ; and 
altliongh it tonniriated, on the w'hole, 
to their disadvantage, and the Turks 
remained in possession of the principal 
fortresses in the country, nndcompelled 
a tiilmte from the inhabitants, yet 
their subjection was nmre nominal than 
real ; thv iwavit of the Osinanlis did 
not in tnitli i'xtcnd beyond the range 
of the guns of their fortresses ; and in 
the niicil distiicts th? people, ninc- 
tcntlis of whom were (diristians, pme- 
tioally enjoyed the blessings of seU- 
goverument and indopendeuee. 

t75. Subsenuent to the time of Peter 
the Great, the Russians had repeatedly 
mads sucli good use of this distracted 
state of the northeim i>roviiiccs of the 
Ottoinau empire, iis to have more than 
once brought it tt) the verge of dissolu- 
tion. After the vietories of Marshal 
Miinich in 1739, and of the Austrians 
and Russians under Prince Cobourg in 
1789, and the taking of Belgrade, the 
Russians \\m earnestly counselled by 
their geuerfii to march direct njion Con- 
st aitinople, and rotise a national war 
by proclaiming the independence of tlio 
Greeks under ^ Clmstian prince ; * and 

* “ Ap^^s la viotoirer qu’il avait romport^TiJ 
k Btawoul jano^, prfesChoozlm, entre le Dneis- 
ter et Id Pruth, Ic Morficlial Munich iScrivit do 
Jftwsy aux conseillera do son Imperatrice, 
* qu’il fallait prod ter des circonetanceB fa vor- 
ables, et marcher HmU aux Ones, aur Coti- 
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although tbo intomution of the other 
Europeiin iM>werB |«rcTonted that design 
from being carried into execution at 
that time, yet it was only poetponed. 
Peace between Bujssia and Turkey i$ 
never more thtfti a truce ; the designs 
of the Cabinet, of St Petersburg on Con- 
stantinople are unchangod and lui- 
ohangoable* The Empress Catherine 
christened her youngest grandson, 
brother of Alexander, (Joridcmtine, be- 
cause for him she destined the throne 
of Constantinople, and that of St Pe- 
tersburg for the elder brother. Al- 
thongli the designs of immediate con- 
quest. were laid aside for the present, 
tiie foundation was established for fu- 
ture inroads in the right of inteiveri- 
tioi), stipulated for tlic Cabinet of St 
Petersburg in the affairs of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Servia, by the treaties 
lietwcea the Russians and Turks in 
1774, 1702, and 1812. The Divan, 
pressed by necessity,' glad to avert or 
]K)stiK)uo the cession of fortressw's or 
provinces, and not foreseeing the use 
which would be made of this right, 
accedt'd t,o it without difliculty, and ^ 
thereby gave the Russians the means, 
at any' time vvh(‘ii they might deem it 
ex]i6diciJt, of availing themselves of 
some real or ini aginary grieviuu'e, un- 
der which the Cliristian inhabitants of 
Turkey might be tliouglit to labour, 
to declare war upon llie Porte,. All 
llie subso(]nent wars between the two 
jK)\vers have taken their rise from these 
res ties, * 

slaiikinoplo, que rentlieusinsmo f t IVs- 

pdiaiioe tie c^tte untion, ne se retrouvinaifiit 
jttinftis porlt'^s k uu parcil point ’ 
Valr-ntjni, lUL'. 

^ Tins light of intervention, which lins«‘\'?'r 
Kince horiif' so jironiiuont a part in the dUtVr- 
encevS and tliploinatif', rolat ions of Russia and 
Turkey, w founded on the treatioa ol Kain* 
ardji in 1774, Jttssy in 175*2, and llncharest lu 
181 2. Ry tliese ti eaties, Russia, after having 
eonqueredj restoret’ to the Porte, Orst the 
wholo, and afterwards a Ituse part of lless- 
amhift, upon the r<>llo\nng among othei con- 
ditions: 1. TheP«rt4j engaaed to protect the 
Chnsitan religion and cluyeltes, without hm- 
dering in any manner the free exercise of the 
former, or putting any oljistncle in the way of 
rcpairiiig the latter, or budding new churches. 
2.% restore to thft convents, or the persons 
from whom they had l»een takim, their lands 
in the districts of Brahilov', Chocziia, and 
Bonder, and to hold the ecolcsiostics Is that 


76. Tlie Court of St Petersburg made 
^oat efforts iu the latter part of the 
eighteenth century to raise the popu- 
larion of tie southern provinces of 
Turkey a^gainst their Qttomaii oppres- 
sors. w ith such success were their ex- 
ertions attended, , that more than onco 
the Morea, Albania, and the Isles, 
were roused into imsurrectinn against 
the Turks, and for some yearn the Mo- 
rea was practically independent. The 
effect of these msurroijtioiis, which 
were all in the end suppressed, was to 
the last degree disastwms to the in- 
habitants of the country, but it pro- 
duced an inextinguishableand indelible 
liatred between them and their^op- 
}>rfSMors. At the period of its final 
subjugation by the Turks in 171 7, the 
Peloponnesus was supposi'd to contam 
200,000 iubabitunti, but durii^ the 
course of the ccuitury many fearftil 
calamities contributed to thin their 

conHidcration whirli their Kiurcd office *te* 
quircl. li- Til have rcj'rti'd to huiwimity amt 
ge-iicrosity ui the levying ol Uxesi, and to re^ 
celve them through deiiutie*' m be chosen 
every two yearn. 4 That neither tlie iMicha 
nor any othei persim «lu»ulU Ixi entitled to 
le ^7 taxes, or rtiakt‘ exactions of any (l6»crii>- 
tion, bxcepiting auch aft were aulhoriftcfl by 
decroe or cuatom, 5. That the nal ) ves.shouid 
cniov all the advantages which they had m 
till- n*ig» of Mahomed IV. 6. The provtnceti 
ot Moldavia and Wallachia were to be allowed 
lo have charges -d’affiiit os with the Sublhue 
Porte, of the tiirifttian coinmuimui, to watch 
over the lutercst** of the Priiidpalities, and 
their agctitH were to enjoy the privileges of 
amtm.sKiidors by the law of nations, 7. The 
nuniftters of Tlussm were to bo ponnitti’d to 
tnnUe representations in lavour of the Piinot- 
palities, and compltnu of the irifniidiou of 
these treaties wlic.ncver ciremnstaneeft might 
require it 8 Hnssia vestorod the islands in 
the j\i’ciijpc]ago which she had eiSnquoied, 
stipulating for tlie inhabiltUits the same pri- 
vileges, aiid for licrsolf the same right of in- 
tervention, as tbUuietl iii regard to the Pi’m- 
cipalities ft. The freaty of Bucharest, in 18 1 2, 
stipulated that, the Servians .should have tlie 
right ot adiuinifttenug their own albiirs, npmi 
jiayiiig n moderate contribution to the PoiU*. 
It w'as natural and landable in the Kussraii 
CJoveiTimcnt to make these stijinlatioub in 
tttv our ot their ro-rcliKionists in Turkey, espe- 
cially when subjected to such a ruthlesH and 
dc.spotic govommeut aa that of the Ottomans ; 
but it was evident what innumerable JU'O- 
tcnec.s for interfering in the inb'mal affairs 
of Turkey these clauiiK v\'ere calculated to fur- 
nislu lu truth, they inserted the jiaint of the 
wedge which might at any time split the Otto- 
man empire in pieces —See the treaties in 
ScHOKLL, dt jpaia, xiv, 6T, 60a, 630, 
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number. Tn 1756 a dreadful plague 
appeared, which carried off one-lmlf of 
tnein. Before they had well recovered 
from this calamity, the Mi-conducted 
expedition of Ojloff in 1770 occasioned 
still heavier mxsfortunos ; for the in- 
habitants were excited to rebellion, 
and after having expelled the Turks 
id first, they were abandoned by the 
Russians, and (»verwhelmed by a horde 
of Albanians, who exercised unlx>und- 
ed cruelty and inpacity over the whole 
countiy for the next ten years. In 
1780 these severities produced another 
insurrection ; and tJie Eni})i'oss Cathe- 
rine, by sending her fleet into <the 
Medilei raiicau, effected a powerful di- 
version in favour of the Greeks ; but 
they were again abandoned by their 
allies, the Ottomans reneweti their 
oppression, the phigue reap]:»eared in 
17v81; and such was the devastation 
jirodiiced by these concurring causes, 
that the inhabitants were reduced to 
100,000 souls. Ihsheartehed by these 
repeated desertions and misfortunes, 
the Greeks in the next war, which 
broke out in 1789, ivfuscd to move, 
and the Emprea^ transfdVrcd hef in- 
trigues to Epirus, wliero her agents 
succeeded in stirring uj) an insurrec- 
tion of the Souliotes, wiio gained a 
brilliant victoiy over An Pai iia, the 
Lion of Jauiim, as he was (tailed, 
while the islanders carried on for some 
months a brilliant but fruitless contest 
with the navy of Constantinople. 

77. These repeated and unsuccessful! 
insurrections had proiluced a more uni- 
versal and bitter feeling of exaspera- 
tion in 4 ^ 1 reece against the Osmanlis 
than in any other part of the Ottoman 
dominions. Deeds of cruelty bad been 
mutually inflicted, deadly tlireats inter- 
changed, which could never be either 
forgotten or forgiven. The savage 
d^I>osition and arrogant temper of 
the Turks, which is often obliterated 
during the tranquillity of peace, re- 
appeared with terrible seventy during 
these disastrous contests. Kot a vil- 
lage in the Morea but bore testimony 
to the ravages of the Ottoman torch ; 
not a famuy but mourned a father, 
brother, or son, cut off by the Turkish 
sabre, or a daughter or sister carried 


off to the cAptivilr of the Turkish 
harems. Th^ Turks had .almc^ as 
great injuries io avenge ; for th tlie 
political, not less than the phy^cal 
world, action and reaction are eiiual 
and opposite; and tfio cruel lay of 
retaliation is the invariable and una- 
voidable resource of suffering human- 
ity. The disposition of tlie Oi'eeks, 
light, and Volatile as their auecs- 
tors in the days of Alcibiades, rendered 
them in a peculiar manner acces.slble 
to the influcnco of these feelings, and 
turned the ardent spirit of ancient 
genius into the inextinguishable thirst 
tor present vengeance. 

78. The first dawn of the Greek 
revolution appeared in the dubious 
hostility, and at last open rebellion, 
of All Pacha.* This celebrated man, 

* AH Pacha was born in a little village of 
Kpirus, from which he took his name. His 
father, Voli-Bcy, having been (lespoilerl of his 
share of the little paternal inheritance by his 
elder brothers, engaged as a private solcllei 
in one of those Imnds of nomad acl venturer.*} 
(Mnnnion in Albania, when? men heeiame al- 
ternately heroes and banditti, Having risen 
to command among his comrades, Veli-Bey 
re-entered his native village at the bead of 
his baud, and burned his lirotUers tn the 
house which had been the subject of con- 
tention between them. After tliis he was 
apiKimtod Aga of Tebtdcn, md married the 
daughter of a l>Cy, naiuetl Clmnico, a woman 
of great bcau|y, an<l a savage energetic char- 
acter, in whose vein.^ some of the blood of 
Bcanderticg is said to have flowed She 
transmitted to her son Ab, who afterwards 
bmr'aiue the pa'’ba, the energy, the passions, 
and the ferocity of her race. 

Veil Bey died young ; but his widow 
Chsmeo, who was endowetl with a maHculiuc 
energotiij spirit and Indomitable courage, 
resolved to preserve for her children, by in- 
trigue, the force of arms, aiul the influence 
of her beauty, which was still at its zenith. 
Die power which her husband had acquired 
irf Tebelen. 8he left her retreat in Tebelen, 

I mt on tlie dress of the other sox, and placing 
lerself at the head of a baud of tlm mountain 
chiefs of Albania, who were devoted to her 
by admiration for her coui-age and the influ- 
ence of her charms, ventuml to measure her 
strength with the eneinies of her husband’s 
hx^use, who contended with her for the com- 
mand in Tebelen. She was defeated and. 
made prisoner; but, like the Greeks of old, 
she subdued bei ct nquerora by her charms, 
and being ransomed by a young Greek, whom 
she had captivated by her beauty, she re-en- 
tered Teiielen, where she occupied herself for 
several years in the education of her son Ali 
and his sister. In one of his first expeditions 
he was defeated, like Frederick ine Groat 
and Wellington. “Go, coward)” said she^ 
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at onco one of the most lierok^. tlie 
most tyraanical, and thamost cruel of 
modern times, had, at the hoiul of his 
brave and faifliful, but half-savi^e 
Albanians^ long maintained a doubtml 
neutrality, but real independence, witii 
the Poite, and it was the extreme dif- 
licidty with which he was at last sub- 
dued which opened the eyes of Kttroi>o 
most effectually to the declme of the 
Ottomau pow'cr. Ho preserved a stu- 
dious neutrality between the Sultan 
and the rebellious yassals and indomit- 
able mountaineers; with tliirty thou- 
sand disciplined Huasuhuans under 
Ilia orders, and yet maintaining a secret 
corres£)ondenco with the discontented 
Greeks, he rendered himself nn object 
of imp<jrtancc to, and w'as courted by, 
both jnirties. He turned his hostilit}% j 

presenting tn him a distaff, ** that trade befits ! 
you Ixittfir than ti»o rffteer of amis/* I 

Ashauu'd (>f hia defeat, Ali fled from his j 
paternal home, discovered a hidden treasure 
HI the ruins of an old chateau wIktc he, had 
taken refuge for the niglit, enrolled thirty 
banditti under his standaixl, with whom he 
pillagcil the juljacent wuntiy'. Surjirised by 
the troops of Oonrd Pacha of AUiauia, ho 
was brought intii lits presenoo in ortler to lie* 

I xdicaded ; but hia youth ami bnauty softeiifsl 
the heart of the ferocious chief, who par- 
dotted liim, and restored iiim to his iiaitlier 
HI Toboleri Ho then married the daugUtei 
of Dch 1110 Enuiic, an nllianee which at once 
graiilled Ins love and forwarded his aiubi- 
tion. Ill consequeiioft of it, lie wuHsecretly 
engaged in the drat cflorta of t)ie- Greeks to 
aciuevo their iudepimdencc iu ITW, when 
they reckoned on tlie supiiort of Kiw^a 
This atteni])t, however, proved abortive, and 
it led to All's father'ln law Itcing stnmglcd 
by the Turks. Ho whs succeeded in the 
I*achahc of Dclvino by the I’ai liaof Ai)jvro- 
Kastro, to whom he gave his sister Chainitza 
in Tuarriflgc. She, liowevcr, was cnauKMircil 
ofSoliinuu, licr husband’s younger brother ; 
niid All having advised Ins sistor to poi?y^n 
her husband, in nixler tliat she might espouse 
the ob.icct of her alfection, and slie having 
rtffused to do so, he instigated rioliman hna- 
Bcif to inuixler his biothor, wliieh he did, 
and All made over ids sister to huu over the 
dead body of lier husband 
The Sultan haviiig nlterwaids become sus- 
picious of Selim, Pacha of Del vino, All’s 
.steady friend and protector, aud liis designs 
having eome to the knowledge of Ah, he re- 
solved to moke In's own Conuiui by the rum 
of hia benefactor. For this imrposc ho in- 
vited Belirii to his house, innrdeied him as 
he was drinking a clip of coffee, and scut his 
head to Constantinople. For this .signal ser- 
vice he was iiiWordiMl with the pacUalie of 
VUL. ir. 


at the instigation of the Porto, against 
the SouUotes, who had taken up arms 
in favour of the Russians, and reduced 
them to subjection with great slaugh- 
ter; tlttd occasion of the conffmts 
of tlie Stiltan with the janizaries, he 
advanced to the ^tes of Adrianople 
at the head of eidity thousand men. 
Such was his iiinuence at this time 
with the Divan, that his two sons, 
Veli and Mouctar, were apjKiinted to 
im^iortaut commands in tne Morea ; 
while he himself, secure in his inac- 
cessible fortress in the lake of Joninn, 
rovplvcd in his mind dark schemes of 
copquest and independence. At len^h 
the Sultan,^ having receivisd irAeili- 
giiuce of his designs, and dreading 
liis daily increasing power, summoned 
him to.Constantinopie to answer some 

Tliessaly. He tliere mioti accumulated great 
treasure® by every species of exWrtion an«! op- 
pression, witli ll»o milts of which he i>otight 
the iiaclittlie of Janiun. m one of the rhfhest 
and most delscioua valleys of Epirus, where 
he eoHKtriictod au impregnable foiiress, 
atnassi^ Immense treoBurrs, and n 

formidable army. He aided the Ik)rte with 
these forces lu suppressing the insurrectiou 
of the Souliotes, but still ])reservt‘(l in secret 
lus old connection with the Greeks, and 
often dmnk m private to the health of the 
VirgiiL Yet, still keeping up his system of 
hyjHKTlsy. he marched with tw'cnty wumsand 
men against the Pacha of Widdin. w ho had 
declartkl for the Greek.s, and destroyed him 
at the very time when he was encouraging 
in his ixilaco the w»ctry of the Gixick Rldgas 
—the Tyrtams of the modem war of iiide- 
itenilciioe. During one tif his expeditions, 
his oldest son, Mouctar, Uing intrusted with 
►the govenimciit m Jatuiia, excited the iea- 
lousy or ausijicious of All by an i»itrigu<i 
with a beaiit.uul young Greek named Fuphro- 
sync. Having sent his son off on a distant 
oxiicdition, Alt surrounded in theanight the 
hons^ of EIuj>hr»)Hync, and seki^ her. with 
fiflceu oUier young women, her comparujti.'i?^ 
who were all thrown mto the lake. Ills xvilo 
Enune thH‘w herself at lus feet to imploTo 
the lives of some of them ; itinlcad of ai-nonl- 
ing it, he disdiarged a pistol at the wall so 
near her, that slie fell down ilead of fright at 
Ills feet. Soon after, he w'as seized wltli sift'h 
adnaratiou for a young Greek Ctrl of iweh c 
ycaiN of age, whoso village lie had delivered 
to the flames, that ho broi^ht her to his 
harcnijf esimused her, and iii'^pirod such a 
liaasion, though five times her age, ui her 
youthful breast, that she reiuuined faithful 
to him in all his subsemuml. misfortunes. 

, — lit^aphie Vniversclk, Supplement, 1. 173 
(All Pacha); and I.amartiM£, Mistoira deta 
RestauraiU>n,, vIl 1137, Si5. 
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charges prefcirfid againsi him ; and 
upon his pofusal to ob<y tiio summons, 
he prepared, with all the energy of tlie 
Ottoman character, to reduce him to 
.submission. Chourchid Pacha, a neigh- 
bouring satrap, feceived the command 
of an army of forty thousand men, 
with whicdi he approached Albania ; 
but the reduction of that province 
proved not so easy as he had expected : 
and when the Grt^ek revolution broke 
out, he had ali'oady been two years en- 
gaged in ceawdess hostilities with its 
sturdy mountaineers. 

79. GitiiECE, which rendered itself 
immortal m ancient story, and is, pgr- 
hai)s^.<lestine(l to be hardly less memor- 
al)fc in modern evt3nts, is a country of 
extremely small dimensions compared 
to the great figure it has made^in hu- 
1 nan aftairs. 1 n (duc^ng the Cyclades, its 
entire population, in 1836, was only 
688,000 souls ; its superficies, 2470 
s(juare geogiuphical leagues, or 21,430 
square iiiiles ; being less than Scotland, 
and not half the size of Ireland, Tin* 
density of the population is only thirty- 
oiie to the square mile ; wliilo in Eng- 
larul it is three hundred— a fact sjxuik- 
mg volumes as to the oppressive nature 
of the Turkish Governiiient. Owing t(» 
the benignity of the climate, Jiowevcr, 
and the advantages of its situation for 
inaritiTn© purposes, it is extremely 
fruitful, ami yields an amount of pro- 
duce tar beyond what could have been 
aiiticdpatcd from its scanty population ; 
for its value amountoAl, within the 
Straits of Thcnuopylm, in 1814, to 
60,<KK),000 piastres, or £3,000,000 
nearly. „This amount, whi<di must he 
consitlercd very large, when the extreme 

•neantiness of the ]>dpulation and moiin- 
taiuous nature of the greate: part of the 
soil are taken into account, is mainly 
owing to the genial warmth of the smi, 
which Winders rocky slopes, which in 
northern Europe wouM produce only 
furze or heath, "capal»le oi bearing rich 
crops of grapes, maize, and olives. 

80. Though so limited in extent and 
de ficient ininiudntants, Ik > we vev, ( 1 re^jee 
is extremely defensible in a militapr 
point of view, and second to none in 
difficulty of sxibjugation by an army 
with the artillery and carriages of inod- 


orn warfare. Tlio moimtains are ex- 
tremely steep, covered with forests, 
sharp - pointed Ftoties, or b^kes of 
thorny plants, and intersected by num- 
borlosa deep ravines, the beds of wipttjr 
torrents. These chains are so nuiho- 
Tons, and intersect each other in so 
many directions, that it is quite im{) 08 - 
sible to get through the countty with- 
out pasfflng over some of them. The 
roads, good enough as long as they pass 
over the little plains — for the most part 
the Iwttoms of ancient lakes, with 
W’hich the country abounds— become 
mere rugged paths the moment they 
enter the nilk^ bordered by precipices, 
and continually ot>on to a plunging.firo 
from above, where the enemy may bo 
placed, often unseen, in prickly tlucikets 
or rugged cliffs. An invading enemy 
must either weaken itself at every step 
by detachments, or expose itself to 
have its commuuicationfi cut off by the 
inhabitants, who retire, before its ad- 
vance^ into senuestered caverns and 
monasteries or solid construction, 
ploccid in inaccessible situations, and 
against which (;annon can mrely bo 
lu’oughl to bear. To tranfi]K)rt artil- 
lery or luiuvy c(pnpage.s is a j'U’<jdigiou» 
labour, rcndeied the ino7*o toilsome as 
the bridges W’om nestiy all broken 
down and never restored. The Turk- 
ish Govecnihetit never think of repair- 
ing anything. Add to thi.s, tliat every 
straggler is destroyed, by the armed 
))easants, whose ordinary mode of life, 
and endurance of privations, nuiko 
them cxcelb'nt guerillas. By the pos- 
sc.ssion of the sea, tUe.se difficulties, as 
in the early part of the Persian inva- 
sion, may be overcome ; but the skill 
and courage of the Greek sfiilors gavo 
tliem the command of that element ; 
and the Turks, never at homo in naval 
warfare, were distinguished hy nothing 
but oowanlice and incapacitv in their 
maritime contest with the islanders of 
the An liipelago. 

81, A (‘fdebmted English traveller 
has left the fi!)lh»wing account of the 
renowned hind of Hellas : “ The last 
moments of this day were employed in 
taking once inoi e a view of the superb 
scenery exliibiled by the mountains of 
Olynipua and Ossa. They appeared 
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upon this oec«(Sion in more tban ttsoal 
splendour, like one of those imaginary 
alpine regions suggested l>y Tiewing a 
boundary of Olouds^ when they termi* 
nate the horizon in a still evening, 
and are gathered into heajis, witai 
many a towering top shining in fit^ecy 
whiteness. The great Olympian chain, 
and a range of lower erninonccs to the 
iiorth-wTst of C)lyinpHs, form a line 
which is exactly opposite to Monica ; 
and even tlic chasm between Olympus 
and Ossa, constituting the defile of 
Tempo, is lienee visible. l)ireeting 
the eye towanls that chain, there is 
conipicheiided in one view the whole 
of Fieria and Boeotia ; and with the 
vivid imi>ressioiis which remained 
after leaving the ('ountry, ujemoiy 
easily recalled into one mental picture 
the whole (»f (irceee. In tliis iinagi- 
iiary flight tl»e traveller enters the de- 
file of Tenijic fionj Picria,‘aii(l ns the 
gorge opens towards the south, he m*a 
all the fvarissamn plain ; this conducts 
him to the plain of Fharsaliu, wlience 
he asi'ends the iiiountnins south of 
Pharsalus ; then crossing the bleak* 
and still more elevated region, extend- 
ing fioin tbos(5 mountains tow'aids 
Lsiniiii, he has Mount Pindus before 
him, and, descending into the jdain 
of the Siw‘rcliiu.s, passes the Straits of 
Theriuopyhe. Afterwards, nseeuding 
Mount Ciita, he beholds, oppoMte to 
him, the snouy point of Lyeorea, W'kh 
all the rest of Parnassus, and the towns 
and villagCsS at its base ; tlie whole 
plain of Elatina lying ut his feet, with 


the course of the Cephissus to the sea. 
Passing to the suiuniit of Patnossus, 
he looks down upon all the other 
mountaiiui, plains, islands, and gulfs 
of Greece, but espeeially the broad 
bosom of Citlifleron, Helicon, Parries, 
and of Hymottus, Thence roaming 
into the depths, ant\ over all the 
heights of Eubcca and of Peloponnesus, 
he has their inmost recesses submitted 
to his contcm'plalion. Kext vesting 
upon Hymettus, he examines, even in 
the minutest detail, the whole of At- 
tica to the Sunian piomontorj'; for he 
seeS it all. and the shores of Argos, 
LA'yoii, Corinth, Mcgnra, Eleusi.^and 
Athens. Thus, thtuigli not in off the 
fresliness of its original colours, yet in 
all its grandeur, doth Ckeecjs; actually 
prestujK itself to his mind's eye ; and 
inay^ the imiu’cssiifri never bo oblite- 
rated !*' What a list of names ! W'hat 
magic in their >’crv soiinil And was 
it surprlsii^ that t lie resurre^itiou of a 
country fraught with Kaf‘h recol lec* 
lions tlirilled like the sound of a trum- 
pet through tlic heart of Europe I 

Tf-t ore tliy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 

fcJwci't flic thy gixive^), .'Uid verdant sue thy 

heklB, 

Tbme olive lipe as when Minerva smiled, 

And htill liib hoHcyed wealth Hymettus 
yields ; 

Tlieu' tin* blithe Im'C his fragrant fr^rtress 
buildy, 

The l‘ic<‘bom wanderer of thy mmintain-alr; 

Apollo bt ill th> long, long suiunier gilds, 

.Still in las beam MeiiUeb's uairbles glare ; 
Art, Glory, Fieedom iaiJ, but Ifature btiU is 
, lali 

* Hiraojir, C/iildc Garold. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


GREEK REVOLUTION— BATTLE OF NAVAllTNO— ESTABLISHMENT 
, •of GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 

1. ALTHoroH the Greeks had for j with more severity than any other na- 
foiir centuries groaned under the do- tion in Europe, yet they had preserved 
minion of the Osmanlis, and the lioel the elements of nationality, and kept 
of conquest had perhaps crushed them alive the seeds of resurrection more 
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entirely tlmn any other people. Amidst 
all the severities Tkrkish rule they 
had retained the ireat distinctive fea- 
tures of nationaiity, their country, 
their language* titeir religion. As 
long as a nation preserves these, no 
matter how long tlio chains of servi- 
tude n^ay have hung about it, the 
means of ultimate salvation are not 
lost, the elements of fiitLiro indopen- 
deiw‘.e exist Tlie very severity of tlie 
Ottoman rule, the arrogance of their 
Turkish masters, the difference of 
language, religion, manners, laws, Ikj- 
tween tJie victors and the vauquisKed, 
had tended to perpetuate the feelings 
of tfte subjugated people, and prevent 
that amalgamation with their oi»pivs- 
soi-s whicli, though it softens at the 
time the severity of conquest, 'does so 
only by ju’eventing its obains from he- j 
iiig ever thrown oHl*. They luid lost I 
all— all hut tlic s(‘nsc of oppression and j 
the desire of vengeance. 

2. Notwithstanding tlu^ oppressive 
goverumeiit and boundless exactions 
of tlie Turks, the Greeks in some nlaces ' 
had come to ejyoy a very high degree 
of prosperity, and various (dreurn- 
stances had contiibuted in the early 
part of the nineteenth century to in- 
crease in them to a great extent the 
material sources of national stmigtU. 
'nio islanders of the Arcliipcdago Iwid 
contrived to engross the wiiole coast- 
ing trade of the Levant ; their trallic 
was carried on in <100 vessels, bearing 
6000 guns, and mauued by 18,000 sea-* 
men.* Hydra and lp>»ira, the chief 
seats of tliis flourishing commerce, had 
hecome^large towns, strongly fort^ied, 
^containing each 30,000 inhabitants on 
their barren rocks, the refuge, like the 
sandbanks on which Vemce wau built, 
of independence in tlie hour of disas- 
ter; while the iMjautifnI fudds of Scios, 
peopled by 80,000, exhibited every fea- 
ture of a teiTCstrkl paradise. Fanned 

* This trade bad au^nnented in tlie most i 
snrpriKmg manner, and been attended with ! 
extraunlm«r> profits, in eonscqiienoe r»f tlie 1 
Coutuiental biookade dimng the last ten | 
years of the war, and the vast eouunerce 
wlihih was carried on through Turkey info 
Buugary, and all tlie centre of Europe, 
Im come to exceed i&3,000,000 of ex- 
ports Irom Britain. 


by the charming breesscs of the Archi- 
pelago, illuminated by it^ rcsplo^d^t 
smn, surrounded by a ^cid 
reflected its azure flmiumeut utwl wii^ 
checkered by the white sklls of ;innu- 
iiiorahle barks— these islands seemed 
to realiso til that th^ fancy the 
iioet had figured of the abodei of Iho 
blessed; — ^ 

The Isles of Oreece, the Isles of 0roo^ 
Where burning Sappho loved and a«mg* 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Wliere jOelos rose and Phtebus aprungl 
Etmal summer gilds them yet, 

But aU except then sun la set." * 

The Turkish pachas never set their 
feet in these blessed abodes of hulmstry 
and hvedom. Secretly afraid of thd 
naval strength of the Greeks, and 
aware that their sailors constituted 
their own entire maritime power, the 
Sultans of (‘onstantiuople had long 
commuted their light of dominion for 
a fixed annual triliutc, which was col- 
lected by themselves, and, being remi- 
larly pai<l, Ifxik away all pretext Tor 
further intrusions. And thus the is- 
lands of Greece had long been ivmark- 
cd by tni\'cllers as a soil of oasis in llwj 
social desert with which they were 
surrounded, and as nviking niaiiifdst 
the general Turkish oppression by ex- 
hibiting the ImppinesH which man 
('ould re.Kdi in those blesswl spots when 
einanci]iatcd from its inlluenoe, 

•ti. As n natural consequence of this 
extraordinary and sudden influx of ma- 
birial prosperity, there had arisen in 
the islands of Greece, and even in souj^* 
of the principal town of the conti- 
nent, an ardent tliii'st for knowlodg»*, 
and an anxious desire to be readmit- 
ted into the European family, to whh'h 
they felt thw belonged by religion, 
language, and recollections. Crushed 
euvl trodden under foot by the Asiat- 
i<’s, their hearts wore still European ; 
ruled in their Ixhlies by the IVlussul- 
mans, their souls wen^ free with the 
Christian. TJie inosqno w'as seen in 
tJ>e cities, but tife monastoiy still stood 
ero(,l in tho mountains. The Crescent 
flamed in the eastern, but the Cross 
was arising in the western sky. To 
assuage the thirst for kno^vledge which 
* By EON, J)on Jvan^ Canto iiL 
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arose with m extended intereoum 
with forei^sn jjw.tians a raijid ih- 
(sreani^j Jilt the incans of purchasing it, 
there had sprung up schools in many 
of the ijnncipal cities of Greece, and 
translations of several of the best mo- 
dem werks had already been minted 
in the Greek ton^e.* They incred- 
ibly augmented tlie general fervour. 
The newly- instructed (wrecks found to 
their astonishment that they were the 
descendants of a i>eoi)]o, inhatnted a 
conuti’‘y, and sj)oke a language cele- 
brated beyond any other in tlie litera- 
ture of w'estern Euroiie, and from the 
genius of which nearly the whole il- 
lumination of the world had sprung. 
The image of ancient freedom, the 
triumphs of ancient art, tlje glories of 
ancient warfare, wliich had comf3 down 
to them in tlioir own country only 
through the dark and uncertain streams 
of tradition, now stood clearly reveal- 
ed in the works of tlieii^owm ances- 
tors, written in Ihi ir own^nguc, and 
preserved with pious care by the Chris- 
tians of tlio West. The contest be- 
tween the Euroiiean and the Asiatic 
was seen b> have been as old as the 
siege of Troy ; the animosity of the 
(’hristians agtiinst the Mussuhnans to 
Lave burst fortli w’ith inextinguishable 
ardour during the fervour of the (,‘ru- 
sa<les. No one doubted that, on the 
iimt hoisting of the .standanl of inde- 
pcndeuoe, the Cdiristian nations would 
crowd ns zealously around it as the, 
ti’il)e.s of Hellas had done round that 
of the King of lucii, and join them in 
the assault of Constautino]>le as zeal- 
ously as they had followed Godfrej" of 
Ilnuillou to the brcacli of Jerusiileiii. 

4. Though these, liowTver, were the 
secret feelings of the Greeks, they did 
not venture to exmess them openly ; 
tlie sabre of the Turk was still sus- 

* “ Outre les Ecolcs fondles h Salon- 
ique, au Mont Athun, k Cliio, a Siuynic, a 
KjHloiiie, a Haeluiri'st, a Jassy, et nieine a 
Constantinople, oii se roni^aieut (les pmfos- 
seiirs lormes dans les ni^IIeiiies ei*olos d’Alle- 
mague et de Fiuuoe, il y avnit dans les villes 
nil peu eonsidiSrablo-de laOreee, dos lycdes, 
dos gyrnnases, deia bibliothfeques, ct jusqne 
dans (Kiaucoup de villages, des ecoles d’eii- 
seignement rantuel, malgre la r^pngnanee de 
h Poiift Ottoniane et infiuie, cllt-on, du Uerge 
tiutoriqut, iv. U7b. 


pended ot^cr their heads, and it might 
at any moment fall, aud involve them 
in erne common ruin. iTnarmed, at 
least en the cantiuent, with all their 
fortresaes in the hands of the Mussul- 
mans, aud the only military force in 
the countiy at the disposal of their 
oppressors, it was evident to all that 
oiMin insurrection would be the signal 
for general ruin. Great hopes were 
entertained that something would be 
stipulated in tlieir favour at the Con- 
gress of Vienna ; but jealousy of Bup- 
of which it was thought in faint 
G^nece would merely be on apjamage, 
prevented anything of the Idnd^eing 
attempted in tliat assembly- In these 
circumstances, the Greeks took refuge 
in th^ usual resource of the weak in 
pi'cseuco of the strong : they formed 
secret societies, % geeat association* 
was formed of Gi-eeks, not only m 
their own territory, hut in Constanti- 
nople, Bagana, Austria, and Kussia— 
the object of wliicli was to cflect, as 
soon as chvuiiistanccs would permit 
the attempt to be made, the entire 
independence of Greece by their own 
cllorts. Several distinguished Russi- 
ans were m 4 ?ml>ers of this swucty ; in 
particular, Count Capo d’J stria, a 
Greek by birtii, and whose .situation 
as private secretary to the ICmperor 
Alexander naturally i*noourugod the 
hope tlmt the objects of the society 
w’civ, in secret at least, not alien to 
the inclinations of that great poten- 
tate. 

5. Like all other secret sotueties, 
this of the Hetairists had several dif- 
fcriiit gradations. The firjit class, into 
w'hich all Greeks without exec ptitfn* 
Wr’ho desired admission were eligible, 
were only informed that the object of 
the society was to ameliorate the social 
eondition of the Greeks. The lU'xt 
class, called the Sy&temeuoi, or llftfhe- 
]or.s, w'eve selected with more di.scri- 
niiuation, and were apprised in secret 
that the object of the society was to 
crtect an entile revolution, and sever- 
ance from Turkey. The third class, 
vrliich w^as termed the Priests of 
sis, were cautiously informed tJiat tlie 
period of the struggle approached, 
aud tliat there existed in the Hetaina 
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higher classes than their own. Kearly 
the whole Greek priests liclonged to 
this class, and it embraced no less 
than one hundred and sixteen prelates 
of their persnasisn. The fourth class 
contained only sixteen names, and it 
Was never known wlio they all were, 
which only augmented its influence ; 
Hut it was known to eon tain Count 
Capo dlstria's, and it was wliisj)ered 
tliat among it were many illustrious 
names, in particular that of the < ‘zar, 
the Crown Prince of ilavaria and Wlir- 
toiuherg, the HovSpodar of Wallachia, 

, and manj' other of the fiist men* in 
the ^ast These were mere runioiii^, 
however — the real nien^bers of that 
select body, wlmevor they were, were 
too well aware of the influence of the 
unknown to pennit their name.4 to be 
revealed ; but the * coui'se of events 
gives reason to think that some at 
least of those illustrious personages 
were in the assoeiation, a]|;}d formed 
part of its highest gra<le. For very 
obvious reasons, the seat of the grand 
Circle, or ruling comuiittee, was in 
Moscow, and their oixlers wore w'rittcMj 
m cij)li(ir, and signed with a seal bear- 
ing III sixteen compart merits as many 
initial letters. The so<'ioty hiul secret 
signs and jnode.s of recognition, some 
eouimon to all the members, others 
known only to the higher grades, each 
of W'hich had so|»arat(‘ signs, known 
only to themselves ; and all contribut- 
ed aocoriiiug to tlieir means to the 
common objects of the society. 

0. As Capo d'l stria lK)re i) impor- 
tant a siliuitioii as private seertdary 
to the Emperor Alexander, he va.s 
i;ery careful of the ]jart which he os- 
tensibly boro ill the proccedbign of the 
society. He took a share openly only 
in the measures for the extension of 
knowledge and the relief of sufl’ering, 
awase that the impulse thus given 
would speedily lead to otlicr objects 
in whicli it was not advisable for liim 
to take a visible lead. Notwithstand- 
ing tlie usual levity of the (Jroek char- 
acter, such was the iutcuisity of the 
feeling from which the association ema- 
nated, that the secret of its existence 
was imeserved in a most surprising 
manner. It w'as betrayed, indeed, by 


a faithless bfothor, a. Zantido butcher, 
to All Pacha ; but that astute poteu^ 
tate, who foresaw a stonu brewing at 
Constantinopie a^inat Kim, and never 
doubted that the Emperor Alcxatider 
was at the head of tne society, pre- 
served tlio secret revealed to hira as a 
claim for protection in time of need, 
The Mussubnans, surrounded on all 
sides by the association, remained in 
utter ignorance of its existence ; and 
when the insurrection burnt forth in 
1821, they were taken as much by 
surprise, and were as much astounded 
as if the earth had suddenly o|ieneil 
under tlieir Icct. 

7. The eyes of all the Hetairists 
were fixed on llussia, not merely from 
a community of ivligiou, but from the 
dwuded Ibic of poli<‘y which for nearly 
a century past that power had adopted 
towards the Turkish empire, 1 1 was 
notorious to all the W'orld that the 
Oabinet of St Petersburg had long been 
set on teifttorial aggrandisement in 
Turkey, and tliat the iVirte had found 
in it the most formidable enemy of 
Jslamisin. Q'wice had Catherine ex- 
cited un insurrection in Urceco ; the 
Turkish fleet had been delivered by 
the Kusbiaus to tlie (lanns in the Bay 
of Tclicsme ; Oonstuutmo had been 
christened hy that name, iirccisely 
b(‘cau8c the Empress designed liim for 
the siicce.ssor ol Constantine Palieolo- 
gu!^ the last of the Cassars ; and the 
interventifU) of the Eiir»>pt‘an poiyer.s 
*iu 1789 had alone ]>rcveiite»l that de- 
sign being aceumphshed, and the Cross 
being restored to its original }>hi(.'c on 
the dome of 8t Sophia. It was impos- 
siblp to doubt that the power whii-li 
hati in tins maimer so clearly evinccii 
its disposition to extend its influence 
ill tiic Levant, would avail itself of 
the piesent opportunity whicli aji- 
pi’ared ho favourable to shako tuo 
Otioiiiau iww’cr to the foundation, by 
ostablishuig au‘ independent state in 
Greece. It was ciiually evident that 
it was from Kiissia alone that .any sub- 
stantial suppoil would bo given on 
this occasion ; for whatever were the 
inclinations of tlie inliabitants of the 
other European states, their govern- 
ments were too strongly impressed 
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with the (Jaagi^ to the ind^ifeijehce ceded to the Tm’hs, the inhabitfWitB 
of other nations from Khssian ^wer testified the utmost alarm, and tnade 
to concur in any memm^ wluch nn- an ui^<5nt application to the BHtish 
dcniiiued the only empire that pre- oflicer in command of the garrison, 
Bonted an efficient barner against it who, by order of Sir Thomas Maitland, 
iji the East the governor of the Ionian Islands, re- 

8, A very melanolioly event, in the turned an answer, in which he pledged 
year 1819, nad strongly awakened the himself that the place ^lould not lie 
sympathy of the iiihahitants of west- yielded up till the property of those 
em Europe, and revealed the ardent who mmht choose to emigrate should 
foelin]^ with which the Groek iKioplo be paid for, and they themselves be 
were animated in regard to their na- transported to the Ionian Islands, 
tive soil. Tile town of Pakoa, on the An estimate was then made out of the 
sea-coast of the mainland, oppositeto proj^rty oftlio inhabitajits, which was 
the Ionian Islands, the last remnant ibtiiid to amount in value to nearly 
of the onee ^eat tenitodal possessions /500,000 ; and the inhabitants were 
of the Venetian republic on the coast individually brought up before the 
of Albania, had long been considered goveiTior, and interrogated whether 
as a dependence of the state of which they would remain or emigrate ; but 
tiiey had come to fonu a part ; and they fluanihiously returned for answer, 
in the interval between its cession to tlmt “ tliey werefrcsolved to abandon 
France* by the treaty of Tilsit, in tlndr country, ratlier than stay in it 
1M07, and its transference to Great with dishonour, and that they j^ouM 
Britain by tliat of 1814, it had con- disinter jmd rarry with tlreid the 
tuined a French garrison, and its in- bones of their forefathers. ” Commis- 
liabitantsliad begun to taste the bUiss- sioners had U'en appointed to fix the 
mg.s of ||)OWcrful Christian ]>rotection. amount of the comjKiUsation which 
The treaty of 1815, however, unfqr- wm to W awarded by the Turkish 
tuuately I'nade no mention of Parga ; Government to such of the inhabitants 
but,, on the coutrary, stipulated an of Parga os chose to emigrate ; but 

surrender of the mainland of they, as might have been expected, 
Turkey to the Porte. In (^onscrjiicnce differed widely as to its amount, and 
of this circumstance, the Government in the end not more than a third of 
of Constantinople demanded the ces- the real value wus awarded. Mcan- 
sion of Parga as part of the main- while, All Pacha, little accustomed to 
land ; and in this they were zeakfUsly have his demands thwarted, and im- 
.seconded by All Pacha, within whoso patient of delay, reyKjatedJy threaten - 
territory it tvas situated, and wiio waS ed to assault tlie town, and reunite 
extremely desirous of getting its in- it to his pcwdialic, witliout paying 
dustrious and thriving citizens wdthin one farthing of the stipulated indem- 
his ra|iacious grasp. On the other nify. At length, in Junc^lSlS, the 
hand, the inhabitants of Parga, justly compensation was fixed at JE142,42{^; 
iil>prohensive of the consetpieuoes of and Sir Fyederick Adam gave notice 
being ceded to tliat dreaded satrap, to tlio inhabitants that he was ready 
solicited and obtained a Britisli gai’- to provide for their embarkation, 
rison, which in 1814 took jiosbessiou 10. Tlic scene which ensued W’as 
of it, and effoctually preserved its in- of the most heartrending descrifition, 
liabitants from Mussulman rapine and and forcibly recalled the coiTesjionding 
rapacity. Tlie inhabitants jo^Tully events in ancient times, of which the 
took the oath of aljegiance to the En- peirius of antiquity has left such mov- 
glish crown. Thencefonvard they re- mg pictures. As soon as the notice 
garded then»selves as iierfoctly secure was given, every family marched so- 
undtir the tegis of the victorious British lomiiTy out of its dw'elling without 
flag. tears or lamentation ; and the men, 

9. When it was rumoured, after the preceded by their priests, and followed 
treaty of 1815, that Parga w'as to lie by their sons, proceeded to the ecp- 
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ulclires of their fttihers, and silently 
imearthed and collected their remains, 
vhich they ;pttt upon a hi^e pile of 
wood whw tliOy had pre^dousty col- 
lected in front of |?ne of their cliurchea 
They then took their anus in their 
handfis setting fire to the pile, 
stood motionless and silent around it 
till the whole was consumed. During 
this melancholy ceremony, some of 
Ah's troa|>s, impatient for possession, 
approach^ the gates of the town, up- 
on which a dcmutatiou of the tjitizens 
was sent to inform the English gover- 
nor, that if a single infidel was aduht- 
ted before the remains of their anceJj- 
tors ^vere secured from jn-ofanation, 
and themselves with their families 
safely embarked, they would instantly 
put to death their wives and ehfidren, 
and die with their arfas in their liands, 
after having taken a bloody revenge 
on those who had bought ami sold 
their country. The remoiis^mnoc was 
successful ; the march of the Mussul- 
mans was arrested, the pile burnt out, 
and the jieople embarked in silenro, 
with their wives and children. The 
’Mussulmans soon after entered, but 
they found only one single inhabitant 
in tile place, and he was drunk, lying 
near the yet smoking pile. 

11. A scene so melancholy, and so 
unwonted in modem times, excited, 
as well it might, the most profound 
sympatliy in mrope ; and as it pro veil, 
by a decisive act, how deep were the. 
feelings of nationality which slum- 
bered under the weight of Turkish 
oppression, it strongly awakened the 

S ieral feifbng in favour of the Greeks. 

B affair was made the sutiect of 
warm debates in Iwth Houses of Par- 
liament ; but it -was too late. Parga 
had been delivtfred up to its oppres- 
sors; its inhabitants, like the Athe- 
nians in the days of Xerxei?, had fled, 
and its deserted streets had become 
the al)ode of the pirate and wild 
animals. The Opposition loudly de- 
claimed agaihst the cession of this 
town and expatriation of its unfor- 
tunate inliabitants, as a breach of 
national faith, a surrender of the na- 
tional honour on the part of Eng- 
land* which could never be effaced. 


But although it mufiti W a mattar 
of deep re^t to pompijt aniihat- 
ed with right feeltnjji, thi^rso deplor- 
able a catastroidie 

g lace under tlie j^iadow of BrHkh 

ag, and to those who hs4, in trusting 
sincerity, taken the oath of fidelity to 
the British crown, thei'e does not ap- 
pear to have been any direct breach of 
treaty in our conduct on this occasion. 
Parga had been either forgotten at the 
Congress of Vienna^ when the general 
cession of Epiius to the Porte had been 
stipulated, or it had been int®utioii- 
ally ceded to that power. In eitlier 
ease we were Inmnd by the faith of 
treaties to give it up ; aud the evacua- 
tion, however melancholy, was conduct- 
ed with every possible regard to the in- 
terests and feelings of its inhabitants. 

12. Matters were in this state, with 
tlio public feeling all over Eurc^ 
strongly excited in favour of the 
Greeks, w-hen the Speanish revolution 
of 1820 broke out, so fruitful in poli- 
tical consf^qnences in every part of the 
>vorld. Follow'ed as it sj>eedily was by 
those in Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, 
and by an extraordinary fermentation 
alike in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, it prfKla<‘ed such a oonimotion 
in men’s mimls as lea, in tlie course 
of the next year, to the GniiEK Re- 
volution. The in liahitanth of Hellas, 
already prepared by tlie ellbrts of this 
Hettiirists for an approacliing convul- 
sion, deeincMl the hour of tlieir deli- 
verance at hand ; the friends of the 
(’reeks, or PinUiellcucfi as they werts 
<*alled, in oveiy part of Europe encou- 
mged these ideas, and secretly mu<io 
sub«^criptions in iuon(3y and contribu- 
tions 111 arms to carry it into ctfect. 
The desire for liberty, the fervour of 
democM'acy, combined with liatrod of 
the iiitulel in stimulatiiig the Greeks 
to an effort to restore tlieir long-lost 
nationality ; and the strongest iiassioris 
which can move the human breast — the 
love of freedom, Gie animosities of raee, 
and the hostility o( adverse rtdigions— 
came for once to pull in the same di- 
rection. 

13. When this outbreak took place 
in the beginning of 1821, whi<‘h de- 
serves to 1^ marked as one of the most 
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ems Ottoixum empire 
has evorto^wxn^ the domimons 

were in a dilijtpISated. condition. 
They his4 fewi^ the of barharism, 
and not paned the atren^h of civilis- 
ation. Between the two tiiey appealed 
destinea to sink into the dust^ Nomi- 
nally extendinj^ over the fairest por- 
tions of Enro^ie, Asia,, and Africa ; 
cinbraciiig in extent nearly the whole 
which, on the division of the Empire, 
full to tJio lot of Contrail tine, their real 
dominion was contin^ to a much nar- 
rower circle. EgJ’pt and Ali^eria ivere 
only in form sub] 0 <it to their sway; the 
Pacha of Bagdad could little be i*elied 
on ; even the nearer provinces of 
^Moldavia and AVallachia, containing 
‘2,(K)0,000 iuliabitants, and yielding a 
revenue api>roacldng to a million ster- 
ling, were rather trmutaiy states than 
real parts of tlio empire. Governed by 
hoapodars selected ny tlxe Forte from 
the moat wealthy Greeks of the Fanar, 
who looked to these apiiointruents 
chiefly a,s the means of augmenting 
their fortunes, they liad been subjected 
to iunurnerable burdens beyond what 
actually flo\YC<l into the coffers of tlie 
Sultan, and the inhabitants were so 
discontented that they not only formed 
no addition to the strength of tho em- 
pire, but rather were a burden to its 
resources. They had been three limes 
occupied by tJie Itiissum troo[>s, and 
as often incited to revolt by their com- 
manders, within tho last half-century, 
and ill the end on every occasion iv-* 
stored, on jtcaec* being coiichidcd, to 
the Turks, with stipulations in tlieir 
favour, which the Porte constantly 
found tho ineans of ulinling. Thus tlic 
Otloinaii.s, us well as tlieniH<d ves, liad 
come to regard their dominion over 
tlumi as merely temporary, to be made 
the niOftt of while it lasted. Their agi-i- 
cuUnre 'was annihilated by an ordi- 
nance ])rohibiting tho export of their 
grain anywhere but to Constantinople, 
wliithcr they sent C.'iOPjOOO Inishels of 
wheat annually ; aiiTl only tl tree •com- 
modities — wool, yellow berries, and 
hare-skins — were allowed to be ex- 
portc?cl. It may easily be conceived, 
therefore, hoiv dise-ontented their in- 
habitants were, and how they longed 


for the steady government and com- 
parative freedom of industry wddeh the 
Muscovites enjoyed. Servio, with its 
million of inhabitants, might be ex- 
pected, at the first signal from Russia, 
to join its gallant youth to the Mus- 
covite bands ; and Albania, under the 
sceptre of the wdly tyrant, Ali Pacha, 
was as likely to join the enenues of 
the Porte as to support its fortunes. 
The Turkish dominions are rapidly 
a])j«*oaching that state -which charatJ- 
tcrised the last days of the Lower Eni- 
]nrc, when the distant provinces had 
alP fallen off or become iiidejHjndent, 
aftd the whole strength of the state con- 
sisted in tlie (iapital, and the provinces 
which immediately surrounded it. 

14. Add to this, that the military 
strenglli of the eni]>ire was in tliat state 
of decrepitude whi»;h inv^u^ably ensues 
when* one niethcMlof tuiriying on war 
is substituted for another, and tlm 
timitl armaments are exchaugoil for 
those Ibrified on the niodel m other 
states. The Turks, as alrtmdy ob- 
served, \v(Tt‘ a nation of soldiers, and 
as every one of them was trained to 
the management of a horse and tho 
use of arms, they ivere capable, when 
thoroughly roused, and deeply imbue<l 
with the military spirit, of forming 
iinmcmc armies, which Jiad more than 
once pro\ed extremely furmidahle to 
the caMt^un stitcs of Europe. But as 
tin* Turks in Euro]>e were only a third 
of tho entire in habi bints, and they 
alone -were, intrusted with aruis, the 
military streiigth of the empire, at 
least in that (piarter, rested oU a ’Very 
nayrow foundation ; and, fmdi as it 
was, it had sensibly dticliiicd during 
tho last century. The Turkoman.^ had 
lieeome citizens, and habituated to the 
enjoyments of j»eaceful life ; the jani- 
zaries were in grent pari tradesiyfui, 
w'ho were unwilling to cxcliaug^^ tho 
certain profits of business foi‘ the un- 
certain gains of war. I’hen the feudal 
militia had lH‘coniepeatly less warlike 
and eflicient than it had been in former 
days, and no regular army had as yet 
been formed to supply its place. Such, 
as were enrolled w'cre often more dan- 
gerous to their own govern rnent than 
its enemies. 6o unruly Were some of 
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its aimed defctudera^ that it was hai'd 
to say whether the Sultan <Hd not often 
run greater mltsfrom their insubordi- 
nation than the open hostility of 
his cnemm Broils of the juni carles 
had, in very recent times, brought the 
reigning family to the very brink of 
ruin, and been appeased only by abject 
submission on the part of the Govern- 
ment ; and though various eflbrta had 
been made to introduce the European 
disciidiuo among them, yet they had 
boon constantly eluded, and the at- 
tempt to enforce it led to such dis- 
content, as augmented the danger 
arising from their mutinous disposi- 
tion and arrogant habits. 

16. Tile insurrection, the cnibora of 
which bad so long been prepared by 
the efforts of the Hetairists, aiidSvhi(*h 
the Spanish revolution at loiigtli blew 
into a flame, broke out first in Walla- 
chia. Tho reason was tliat tliat pro- 
vince was nearest to Ku^sia, upon 
whose support the insurgents mainly 
relied. It was brought to a point by 
the death of PriiUie Alexander Suzzo, 
the, hos]>odar of Wallacliia, who ex- 
pired on the nOtli .lanuary 1821. Tho 
Porte lost no time in a]>poiuting anew 
bosjiodar, Priiicu Charles Calliraachi, 
the bead of one of tho most illustrious 
Greek families of tho Fatiar ; but as 
the short inbuTognum wliich must en- 
sue in some ilegree weakened the hands 
of Govenirnent, the Hetairists resolved 
to take advantage of it to raise the 
standard of revolt. It began with a 
band of Greeks and Amauts, one hun- 
dred and fifty in number, who as- 
sembled iSi Bucharest unknown to fhe 
il^m’ks, and marched out of the town 
under tho comnmnd of a brave oflicer, 
Theodore Vladimainko, formerly a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Russian servit*^, 
and who w^as so called from liis hav- 
ing received the order cl St Vladamir 
from them. V^ith this slender band 
he seized tho small town of (.-zemitz, 
near the ruins of Trajan’s bridge over 
the Danube, from wlience he issued 
a proclamation, announcing that the 
hour of their deliverance was iit hand, 
and calling upon tho j>eople to rise and 
shake off the tyranny of their oppress- 
01 s. Such was tho discontent which 


f^nerally prevailed, ik con^qnence of 
8ie oppressive exactions of tlie Turkish 
satraps, and the depression of the value 
of their prpduee by being contined to 
the market of Constantinoplcs that the 
X>ca8ants all flocked to his standard ; 
and in a few days Theodore found him- 
self at the head of twelve tlmusand 
men, to whom were soon' added two 
tliousiiiid Arnauts, who formed the 
imlice of Bucharest, but deserted to 
his standard. , 

16, Ero loiig another insuri’ection, 
cijiially formidable, broke out in Jassy, 
the capital of Moldavia. On the 28d 
February (7 th Marcli, new style), Prince 
Alexander l])silaiiti, an oiflaer of dis- 
tinotion in the Ruasian service,* entered 
Jassy, the ca[)ital of that province, at 
the head of two hundred horse, from 
whence he issued a proclamation, call- 
ing on the Greeks of every denomina- 
tion to take up arms, and promising 
them, in no obscure temis, the support 
of Russiu.t The eflect of this proclama- 

* Prince Jtlexantior Ipsilanti was Uescend- 
ed from au illiLstrions CIreek, family of the 
Fujfi/ir, and his father Imd formerly litien bod- 
of Wallacliia The younj; jiWiice \v:i.s 
admitted earl> into tho military a«‘ademy at 
8t from wlience he obtained a 

eonimissxm m the Iitinenal Cruarrl, and lost an 
arm in the battle oi tJuhn in 1813. He pm- 
duully ro.se m ttie lluai^iaa service to tho rank 
ol nuyor- general; but he lK‘camo, after the 
peace of ISli, wearuMl of the inactivity of 
pacific llfi . and entered warmly into the dc- 
sigrfti of the (ircek Hetairists. His known 
bravery and mcpcrient'c, and the rank he bore 
^n Um kubsian .sciTioe, poiiiU*d him out U) tho 
Grand A.rc,l) aa llie i>ropcr juirsou to comimvixl 
their armies, and lie acconllngly received tlei 
commissiou of gimoralissimo— “ ^toward of 
IhoStcwurda of Ihcuujjust Aioh.”— 
llUtorique, vi 58‘2; Gonno.v, i. 8'8. 

t ;• Inhabitants of Moldavia ! kuow» that at 
ihih moment all Greece has Uiihted the torch 
ol liberty, and broken tlic yoke of tyranny. 
It reclaims its inalienable rights. I go where 
duty calls me, and 1 offer you, aa well on my 
own part as on that of all my couutryinen 
assembled here, whom I have tho honour to 
command, tlie aasurance of protection, and of 
perfect secunty to your persons and property. 
Divine Providence has given you in Prinoe 
Michael Suzzo, yimr present governor, a de- 
foudoiof your rigutsf a father, a benefactor. 
He deserves all these titles; unite with him to 
pi otect the common weal It some desperate 
Turks venture to make on Incursion into your 
territory, fear nothiiig ; for a great pmoer w 
ready to puniek tkeir io^nec.— AtEXANnEK 
It»s(i.ANTi. Jassy, 23d February 3821 (old 
stj Le). — A nnuaire Biatorique, iv 381. 
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tioii was prompt and terriblo. Assured 
of the connivance, if not tho support, 
of the governor of tke province, pro- 
mised tne aU-nowerJnl protection of 
Russia, tlie whole Christian population 
of the town, whethw Groelc, Molda- 
vian, or Amaut, rose in iusnrrectiou, 
fell upon the Turks, gi-eat numhors of 
whom they massacred, and pillaged 
their houses. Similar excesses were 
perpetrated at Oalatz, the chief sea- 
]>ort, w'here great numbers of Mussul- 
mans perished ; and the town, being set 
on fire, was in i»art consumed. The 
vessels in the Imrbour, with tlie ‘juns on 
boari'l, fell into the hands of the reeks, 
to whom they proved of essential ser- 
vice. The whole armed Mussulman 
force ill tho two proviimes consisted of 
.six hundi'ed horse, who wore unable to 
make head agairist the itismgents, who 
soon amounted to twenty thou.sand men. 
The intelligenco of tlie.se events excit- 
ed the utino.st enthusiasm among the 
Greeks at Odessa, among whnm Ijm- 
laiiti’a proclamation wm piiblic.ly read 
amidst deafening cheers, and large sub 
eriptions to provide for tho siipj>ortof 
tile insurgents were made. Ijwilaiiti, 
encouraged by these auspicious events, 
(•rganised a coip.s styled the Sacred 
Battalion, and which embraced the en- 
tire dower of the youth of the countr}^ 
Their uniform was black, with a cross 
formed of brmes in front, with the fa- 
mous inscription of Constantine, •‘In 
this sign you shall conquer.” * 

17. The great thing required togM 
consisUmey to the insurrection, and 
cause it to extend over the whole inha- 
bitants of Greece, Wiis to hold out some 
security for the*sup])ort of Russia, ^ To 
favour this idea Ipsilanti spread abroad 
the noW'S of appr<xiching aid from Rus- 
sia, and made large requisitions in 
whorses and provisions for the alleged 
use of the troops of that power. In a 
few week.s he was at the head of 1 500 
trooTis, chiefly horsemen, at the head 
of which he had (as alrgady mentioned) 
entered Jassy, and organised his little 
force in a regular manner, which, with 
the exception of the second battalion, 
<>00 strong, consisted entirely of ca- 
valry. Meanwliile the rermenlati^n 

* ‘‘ lu sijrno vmf'fs.” 


w'os extreme throughout all Greece knd 
the isles, and tlie utmost alarm pre- 
vailed at Constantinople. In vaJn the 
Russian minister, Baron Btrogonoff, 
gave the Divan the st|X)ngeat assurance 
that tile Imperial Government were 
strangers to the movement, and would 
in no way whatever countenance it; 
in vain the Patriarch and Synod of 
(•oustaiitiiiople issued a procuiiimtion 
denouncing the insurrection in tlie 
most cniimatic terms, and calling on 
all the Greeks io remain faitlifui in 
their allegiance to their soveroigUi Tho 
OftomaiiGovenimcnt, now thoroughly 
atarmed, persisted in regardiiig the 
danger as most serious, and in secret 
instigated by the agents of Russia; 
and on the r30th March a proelaiTiation 
was i^&ued by the Divan, ascribing th.e 
disorders which liHd broken out to the 
distnist wliich the malversations of the 
governors of luovinecs had iiisnived, 
and calling on all Mussuinians to forego 
all the lujmiies of life, to provhlo them*^ 
selves with ariius and horses, and to 
recur to the life of their ancestors and 
of camps, the primitive state of. the 
nation. 

38. Tho first intelligence of these, 
events was brought to the Emperor 
Alexander in April, ai, the congiuss of* 
Diybacii, engaged in delihpraling ivith 
tho other .soveromns on the ail'airs of 
Spa in, K aples, and Piedmont, 1 1 may' 
readily be conceived what a prospect 
was here opened to Russian ambition. 
The object which the Cabinet of St 
Petersburg had lieen labouring lor a 
century to attain, seemed now to be 
placed within its gr^p. Tdl*key, Jong 
sinking into decrepitude, now 
ed in its most iiu|K)rtant provinces by 
insiimction, seemed to be falling to 
pieces; the unanimous voice of the 
Greek nation called upon the Czar 
take the lead in their deliverance^ iio- 
tiiing, to all appearance, could prevent 
the conquest of Clonstantinople, and 
replacing the cross on the dome of St 
Sopliia. TJie other nations of Eurepe 
were so entirely occupied with their 
domestic troubles, and the social dan- 
gers with which they were threatened 
from the effects of the Spanish revolu- 
tion, that no serious resistance to this 
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conquest was to bo Antidpated from the 
jealousy which had hitherto alone pro- 
Vtttitodit. Everything within and with- 
out confined to racomnicaid a forward 
movemeut of the Muscovite troop; 
and there can be no doubt that the 
crossing of the Pruth by their loitta- 
lions would have been the signal for a 
universal iiisurrectiou of tlte Cimstiaii 
population, and the entire expulsion 
of the Turks from their dominions in 
Eitrop. 

19. It may readily be conceived that 
it must have been motives of no ordi- 
^HXy kind which induced the Emperor 
jOexauder at this juncture to fore^ 
such manifold advantages, and remain 
neutral when he liad only to give the 
signal, and the empire of the ICjist must 
have fallen into his giusp. Wind, those 
motives were is now known from the 
best of all Sources —his ow'n w’oids, in 
confideutial conversation w’ith M. do 
Chateaubriand : The timp is past,” 
said he, “ when there can be a French, 
Russian, Prussian, or j\ustriau policy. 
One only policy for the safety of all can 
be fiduutled in common by all people 
and all kings. It devolves on me to 
show myself tho first to be convinced 
of the princijdos on which the Holy 
• Alliance is founded. An opportunity 
jiresented itself on occasion of the in- 
surrection of the Greeks. Nothing 
certainly could have been more for iiiy 
interests, those of my people, and the 
opinion of my country, than a religions 
war against the Turks ; but 1 discerned 
in tbt^ troubles of tJic Pclopomiesm the 
moltdiondry work. From that 
?« mi I kept aloof from them. Nothing 
been spred to turn me aside from 
the Alliance, but in vain, My self- 
love has been assailetl, iily prejudices 
appalod to, but in vain. What need 
have I of an extension of my empire? 
^evidence has not put under my or- 
ders eight hundred thousand soldiers 
to satisfy my ambition, but to protect 
religion," morality, and justice, and to 
establish the principles of onler on 
which human society reposes.” In 
pursuance of those princinlos, Count 
Nesselrode declared officially tliat “his 
Imperial Majesty could not regard the 
enterprise of Ipsilanti as anything but 


the effect of the exaltatioit .wlut;h char- 
acterises the presejiit .emol^ jits as 
of the inexperience and kvJiy of tliat 
young man, whose naaue 1$ cgderedl h) 
be erased front the Russian seryitaJ.” 
Oiders were at the same time sent to 
the imperial forces on the Pruth and 
in the Black Sea to observe tlie strict- 
est neutrality, lu this r-pHolutiou 
Alexander was warmly supprted Iw 
Lord Cjistlej cagh,. who, impressed with 
the strongest apptnlxsnsions of the 
growing inllucnce of Russia, and anti- 
cipating nothing less than the euth'e 
overthrow of the balance of power from 
the destruction of the Turkish empire, 
addressexl to the Emperor a long and 
olalx)rate letter dissuading from any 
interference in the affairs of Oivece.* 
20. Tho publioxition of this reso- 
lution on the j>art of tliii Im^ieriar 
Government was a deathblow to the 
insurrei‘.tiou in the provinces to the 
north pf the De unlw. The tumultuary 
bands which Theodore and Ipsilanti 
had raised pn)V(*d wholly une»iual 1o 
a contest in tho plains of Wullrudiia 
and Moldavia with tluj .strength of tlio 
Ottomans, Jiow fahly arousc-tl, and 
stimulated by every feeling of religious 
zeal and patriotic arihiiir. The fer- 
mentation soon became cxccasivc in 
Constantinofle. Larg(3 lx)dics of Otto- 
mans daily crossed over from Asia 
Minor, nil animated to the very higli- 
cstMogroc with fanatical enthusiasm, 
ami loudly demanding to be led in- 
*st uitly against the Giaours, wdiom they 
would exterminate to tho la.st mam 
Nothing would satisfy the ]K)puldCC but 
liberty to massacre the whole Greeks 
in the capital ; and it was only on the 
earnest remonstrauees of the Kussian, 
French, and English ainWssadors, that 
tin* Divan Was prevented from giving^ 
the reins to their fury. As it was, 
they hastened the march of the Asiatic 
troops through the capital to the Bal- 
kan and the Danube, and there was 
soon accuiuulatrid, a force with which 
the Greeks in Moldavia and Walla- 
(diia, now discoumged by tho policy of 
Russia, were unable to cope. 

* Lonl CJastloTcagh to Emperor of Russia, 
Kflh July 1821 .-- Alison's Life o/VeutUret^h, 
iil IW, 165, note. 
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21 . Bnt while these scrhinia p^para- 
tions wer^ in prbgmw for entsning the 
insurgents to the north of the Daimbe, 
tlio insurrection had broken oivt» and 
already he<^me formidable, in the Mo- 
rt*a and the inlands of the ArchliMjkgo* 
CotorwuoKi, formerly a major in tlie 
service of Kussia, Peter Mavro, Mi- 
chael, and other chiefs, who had been 
prB]pahsd ibr the event, had been col- 
lecting aims all winter in tlic cjiverns 
of Mount Taygetusj and having re- 
eeivod ordei’s from Ipsilanti no longer 
to ilelay their rising, they assembled 
their followei's in me mountains, in 
the centre of the Peloponnesus, and 
raised the standaid of retolt. In l*a- 
tiuH, a strong and 11111)01^8^ fortre^ 
tlie insurroction burst forth under cir- 
cumstances ]H*cnliflrly frightful. The 
Christians lOse in arms, and set fire 
to the Turkish rpiarter ; the Ottomans 
retired to tlie citadel, from whence 
they kept up an incessant bombanl- 
iiient on the Imniing city: the wn- 
tcudiiig parties fought with incredible 
fury in the 8 trc*ets; no (marter ^'as 
shown on either si«le ; and at length 
victory declared for the insurgents, !h 
consequence of the arrival of the pre- 
late Gomianos with some thousand 
jicasants, luilf-arni(‘d, headed by their 
])riests singing i)salms, apd promising 
eternal salvation to such as died com- 
bating for the Cross. This reinforce- 
ment pioved decisive : the Turks lyere 
on all sides driven back into the cita- 
del ; tlie town and harbour fell into th(4 
liamls of the insurgents ; the crucifix, 
amidst Iwundlcss joy, was raised in 
tlie I’lace of St Ooor^., and a proeda- 
mation was issued by the iisseinbh*d 
chiefs, which concluded with •the 
w’ords — “Peace to the Cliristians, 
iesj)cct to the consuls, death to tlie 

^ Turks/* 

22 . The intelligence of this success 
spr<^ad like wildlire through the Morea, 
and everywhere caused the insurrec- 
tion to brwik forth. With ineredible 
enthusiasm the peasaifts assembled in 
their vales ; old arms W'cre searched for 
and brought foi’th; and a variety of 
skirmislies took place, wdth various 
success. The geneiwl result, however, 
was favourable to tlie inaui’gents. Gra- 


dually the Turks wore driven back into 
ilieir stron^olds ; and in a fow iiiys 
they possessed nothing in the Morea 
but the Acro-CorinUvus of Corinth, the 
towns of Corou and Modon, the castle 
of the Morea, Tripdlitza, KapoU di 
Eomania, and the citadel of Patras, 
Attica followed the example : the Otto- 
man garrison of Athens, too weak to 
hold the city, shut itself up in the 
Acropolis, and the cross was re-erected 
in the city of Theseus. In the islos 
the flame spread with still greater 
rapidity, from the superior security 
which their insulai' situation aud ma- 
ritime re.sources affoixleil The pea- 
sants in Orete rose, and conn» 0 Uid tile 
Turks to take refiM in theit strong- 
holds ; the whole Iskiids of the Ar- 
chipelago hoisted the standard of the 
Gross; and Hydn^ Swezjiia, and Ip- 
sara, the strongest and most poweiw 
among tlicm, fitted out armaments 
with incmiible activity, to ia*otect 
their dioies, and interm :4 the com- 
merce of the enemy.* The chiefs of 
l*elo|x>nnesiis soon after asfkunbled at 
Calamata, in the Morea, from wlu;n<’e 
they issued a proclamation, iu w’hich 
they stated that they hod taken up 
arms “ to deliver the Pelo]KUiuosus 
from the tyranny of the Otiomans; to 
restore to its inhabitants tlicir liberty ; 
to comliat for it, for their religion, and 
for that land which had been illus- 
trated by so much genius, and to 
which Europe is malmy indebted for 
the light and tlie blessings of civilisa- 
tion. 'VVe nsk notliing in return but 
arms, money, anti councils.” 

23 . The intelligence of events 
succeeding one another with stunning 
violence, excited the utmost sensatflilt 
at (Constantinople, both among the 

* “The ins?i]iportablc yoke of Ottomau 
tyranny hath weighed down, for above a cen- 
tury, the unhappy fh'oeks of Peh^poiinesuB. 
Ho excessive had it', ngour tlfct its 

fainting viftims had scan^ely strength enough 
left to utter groans. In this stale, deprived 
of all our rights, wo haA^o unanimously re- 
8f»h'ed to take up aims ogamst our tyrants 
(hir intestine discord is burioti in oblivion, as 
a fruit of oppression ; we breathe the air of 
hlwrty; our hands, having burnt their fet- 
lerg, already signalise themselves against the 
biirbarians, Pr pros Mauromik i.i aUsIs, 28th 
March 1821 ; Gordon's Grctik RemluthKi i. 
183. 
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Greelcs and Mnssulmafts. But the lat- 
ten who were a majority of the inhabi- 
tants, had the military force at tlieir 
disposal, and were encouraged by the 
continual passage of armed and fana- 
tical Turks from^ia towards the Da- 
nube, insteiwi of being intimidated by 
so many and such tbi^atening dangers, 
were only roused by them to fresh 
exertions, and inspired with more san- 
guinary passions. 1 nstant death to the 
Christians, was the universal cry among 
the Mussulmans. Unabl e to resist the 
torrent, and in secret not averse to 
iaeasurc.s of severity, which, it was 
hoped, might crush the insurrectic^^i 
in thu bud, the Divan resolved on an 
atrocious act, which, more than any- 
thing else, tended to spread and per- 
petuate the insurrection, and may be 
regarded os the principal causes 

which hastened the ruin of the Turkish 
empire. This was the murder of Gre- 
gory, Patriarch of C’oiistantiuoplo, a 
revered prelate, eighty yeals of age, 
who was seized on Easter Sunday, as 
he was de.scending from the altar, 
where he had been celebrating divine 
service, ond hanged at tlic giite of his 
arehiepiscojial palace, amidst the fero- 
cious cries of a vast <?row(l of Mus- 
sulmans. The blameless life and ex- 
emplary character of this prelate, the 
proof of fidelity to the (Government 
which he had recently given by his 
proclamation against the insurgents, 
the courage he evinced in his last mo- 
ments, while they were unable to move 
his enenu(3S, enshrined hia memory in 
the hearts of his giutoful countrynum. 
His blooii. cementod the foundations 
of the. Christian empire in the East : 
Uf might say, with the Protestant 
martyr at the stake, We* shall light 
a fire this day which, 'ny the gi-ace 
of God, skill never bo extingui.shed/’ 
After banging three hours, the body 
was cut down and delivered to a few 
abandoned Jews, by whom it was drag- 
ged through the streets, and thrown 
into the sea. Tlje same night the body 
was fished up by some zealous (Jhris- 
tiaii fishermen, by whom it was con- 
veyed to Odessa, and interred with 
great pomp on the Ist July, in 
presence of all the authorities, and 


nearly the whole inhabitaiits of the 
place, ^ 

24, This atrocious murder had been 
pireceded and was, soon followed by 
others equally ruthless, which demon- 
strated that the Ottoman Government 
was either comxielled or inclined to 
give the reins to the savage passions 
of the Osmanlis, and that no hope 
remained to the Greeks but in the most 
determined resistance. On the 16th, 
Prince Constantino Morousi, dragoman 
to the Porte, was seized and instantly 
l)ehended; and next day ten of the 
most illustrious persons in the Fanar 
shared the same fate. At Adrianoplo, 
the Patriarch (.'Jyrille, one of the high- 
est functionaries of the Greek Chui'ch, 
and with him eight other dignified 
ecclesiastics, were beheaded. The 
Christian ehurchej? were everywhere 
broken open, rifted of all tlieir valu- 
able contfuits, and exposed in their 
iiiost sacred recesse.s to every species of 
profanation. Not a day passed that 
numbers of the Gri^ek citizens of the 
hignestrank were not murdered, their 
property plundered, and tlieir wive.s 
and daughters sold as slaves. In ten 
days several thousand innocent persous 
were in this manner massacred. To 
such a length did these crueltie.s pixi- 
eeed, that, vpoii the mmiiinKuis re- 
prescntiition of the European diplo- 
matists, the grand- viziei was deposed, 
after having been only ten days in 
office, on tin ground “that lii.s con- 
duct bail been too severe.” But tlic 
removal of Ihi.s oflicei made no change 
111 the system of severity wliieb whs 
pursued; on tlio c.ontrary, it seemed 
to inerease. On the 15th Juno, five 
arelrbishops, three bishops, and a groat 
number of laymen, were hanged in the 
streets, without any trial, and four 
hundred and fifty meehanics trans- 

* The Turks aUep.f*d to U»e Riisfliaua, in 

Dst*(iutuit coriesprHuliiUpe on the sul>iect, 
that the patriareh was put to death becAuso 
IfUerB iinnlit^atiiiR hfin iii the iu8un*eetlon 
in the Peloixmnetias , had been intercepted 
the cveiunf^ before his execution. But this 
WHS a mere pretext; for tliey never could 
produre either the orifjtnols or copice, tlunigh 
repeatedly urged to do so ' ' De non appa- 
rentibus vt non existentibris,*' say.s the civil 
law, *^tadem. est ratio/' -^Annual Jieg loiter ^ 
1S21, p. 253. 
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ported as slaves to tbo Aasydau frou- 
tier ; and at Salonica the hattlenM>iits 
of the town were lined with, a fiightM 
array of Christian heads, the blood 
from which ran down the front of the 
rampart, and discoloured the water in 
the ditch. Similar atrocities were 
perpetrated in all the great towns of 
the empire. 

25. While these atrocious acts of 
cruelty were difi^acing the Ottoman 
Government, and arousing the indig- 
nation or awakening the commisera- 
tion of the brave and humane in eveiy 
part of Kuropc, Sultan Mjihmoiid, with 
that mixtuit? of energy with violence, 
of camcity with cruelty, which forme<l 
tlie distinguishing features of his cha- 
racter, was making head against in- 
ternal dangers, still more scirious than 
those aiishig from the Greek revolu- 
tion, an»l laving the foundation of a 
newly organised and more ehieient mi- 
litary force in tlie capital. IJis chief 
diiliciilty was with the janixaries, who, 
liiiving been excited to the highest 
degree by the Greek revolution, took 
the lead in all the massacres andatro- 
rities which w^ere going forward ; and, 
discontented ivith the removal of the 
former gi*and -vizier, who had given 
the full reins to their fury, loudly 
demanded liis roeall to oflico, and 
the lieads of six of their principal 
enemies in the council. The Sul- 
tan at first tried to suIkIiu' tl^em 
by his firnine.s.s ; but, destitute of 
any other armed foix-e, he soon found, 
that such a course could lead to no 
other result hut his ovn <lestruetioii. 
Ai'cordiiigly, tlioiigh more thoroughly 
Diiviueed tluin ever of the iieces.sity of 
ettiiig quit of these unruly defenders, 
e r(;salved to dissemble in the mean 
time, and submit till his preparations 
for reslslanco t<i their thraliToin were 
complete. 1 n cousoqueneo of these re- 
solutions, he distributed great largesses 
among the tromis, to -which the new 
favourite Babu-Bachi added others still 
more coiiaidemble ; tyaKhe discontents 
of the ejitire bauds were appeased by 
a decree, in virtue of ivhicli the body 
of janizaries was to be represented m 
the Divan by three persons chosen by 
themselves from among tlicir number. 


This was followed, a fortnight alter, 
by another deerce of the Sultan, agreed 
to in full Divan, that a large Iway of 
troops should be organised in the Euro- 
pean fashion, clothed and drilled like 
the soldiers of western Kui-ope, and 
tiiat the, odious name of Nizam 
whieli had cost the life of Sultan Selim 
by whom the attempt was fimt made, 
should be for ever abolished. 

26. Dreadful as were the eruolties 
in Europe with which the Turks in its 
outset met the insurrection, they were 
cxceedtfd by those perpetrated m Asia, 
for tlicre the fanatn*al spirit was more 
\joleiit, tlio intercourse with the na- 
tions of western Europe less ; aM the 
Mussulmans, strong in the conscious- 
ness of siipej ior numbius, as well as in 
the C3iclnsive possession of amia, had 
no restiuint wht4e\-er on their atro- 
cities. Tlie deeds of viohmee per|>e- 
trated in Smyrna, always distinguished 
by the fauatical4j)irit of its Mtissulnian 
inhabitants, threw all others into the 
shade. From the inmnent of the break- 
ing out of Ipsilanti's revolt, the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of that great and 
flourishing city, who were not iTioix* 
than sixty out of one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants, wero ke))t 
ill a cxmtimuil alarm by the? dread of a 
general massacre, which was openly 
threatened by the Idolmmmedans; anil 
at length, on the iStli June, it tcx)lc 
place uinhu' circumstances of unheai’d- 
of Imrror. News having arrived of a 
defeat of the Ottoman fleet olf I^es- 
a baud of tlirce thousand rulhans 
broke into the Greek quarter, and 
connnenc(Hl an uidiscriinii^te mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants. The men 
who could be reached were all put If** 
death; the women, especially Sucli as 
were young and handsome, sold for 
slaves. The iiiagistmtes were cut to 
pieces because they would not a 
WTitten order authorising the ^meral 
slaughter of the Christians. Several 
thousands fell under the scimitars of 
the ^loslems; but, during the time 
retpiired for such wholesale butchery, 
fifteen thousand of the >)ctter class 
of citizens got on l>oard boats, and 
found shelter in the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago. Such as could not escape 
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in this iMnner, for Ihe mast part took sacro and pkmder of the tJhiistian in- 
ixifuge in the hotel of M. David, the habitants* The chief toxins of iiie 
French consul, whose rooms and ^ar- island, Nicosia and Famo^sta, were 
dens -were soon, filled with a weeping sacked hud burnt ; the metropolitan, 
cx-owd of women and children iniplor- five bishops, and thirty-six other ec- 
ing his protectioif. His janizaries re- clesiastics, executed ; and the whole 
fusexl to act against tlieir compatriots, island convOHed into a theatre of ra- 
and the doors were on the point of pine, violation, axel Woodshed.. The 
heirig burst open, when that, hohle- atrocities did not cease till several 
hearted man, with a single companion, thousand Christians had falleix by the 
placed himself in the gateway, and at sabres of the Mussulmans, and their 
the hazard of his life, and by the mere wives and daughters had Ixeeri con- 
weight of clmracter and courage, kept ducted in triumph to tlie Mussulman 
the assassins at bay till boats were got harems* 

%hieh conveyed the trembling crowd 2S. This dreadful series of atrocities, 
to the adjacent islands. , and especially the murder of the Pu- 

27.«Tliis melanclioly catalogue of triarch, had the efiect of spreading 
disasters, wliich proves of xvliat man- the insurrection through the whole of 
kind are caj^able when their }>assions Greece. All saw that no liope re- 
are let loose by the remissnes.s of gov- mained but in iht* most determined 
ernnieut, or excited Jt»y its ]Kdicy, may resistance. I’lio mountainous nature 
be concluded wdth an account of the of the country and the entire w^ant of 
calamities of Cyprus. TJiat celebrated road.s rendered it possible to organise 
island, 14G miles in length and 63 in the insurroctiow witli impixnity in the 
breadth, inters<*cted along #it8 whole lull fastnesses, and often enabled the 
extent by a range of central mountains insurgents to take a bloody revenge 
bearing Ibe classic name of Olympus, on their oj)]>ressox‘s when limy entered 
deserved, if any spot in the globe did, them. Besides the Morea, Attica, and 
the ♦a])pcllfition of an earthly paradise, the islands of the Archipelago, the 
Its population, however, winch was fianie spread far and wide wherever 
above a million in the time of the the Gretk tongue was spoken, or Greek 
ancients, from the dlects of Turkish feelings (‘borished. The Souliotes all 
opjiression had sunk, when the insur- rose in Ejnrns, and in conjunction 
rection in the Morea broke out, to with the ^Efolians made tbeinselvos 
seventy thousand, of w'hom about mastcra of the fortims of Sahma, and 
one- half were Christians and the other forced the troo]».s of the piudia to shut 
Mohanmipdans. Se))aratod by a wide themselves up in Piconsa and Ai'ta. Six 
cx]ianso of sea from the maiulaiid of llioiiaand men w(!re soon in arms in 
Greece, au<l blessed with a delicious di- Thc.ssaly ; the niountaineers of Olym- 
mato iiml inihl cliaraid-cr, the Gypriots ]>ns responded to the signal of free- 
remaiiied^ strangers to the movemcni doui, and tJie insurrciction spread even 
for two months aftca* it had dsewhm'c into the bill districiU of Macedonia, 
istmmenccd. The Mussulman forces Tbwty thousand hardy mouutainem 
m the island were very trilUng ; Fama- rose in the i^ninsula of 0«assa»dra, 
gusta, so renowned in the wars of the and laid siege to Salonicn, the seat of 
Ottomans with the Knights of J\Ialta, the pacha, a dty containing eighty 
almost in ruins, was garrisoned by thousand iuhabi tents ; and though 
onl^>^ three hundred regular soldiers, they ■were repulsed in the assault of 
In tlie end of May, however, tlie mas- that idace, they took a bloody revenge 
sacres commenced. The Porto sent a on the Mussulmans 'when they pursued 
body of troops from tlie neighbouring them into their bills, and attempteil 
provinces of ria and Palestine, ten to force the intronchments. which 
thousand in number, who olfecied the guarded their mountain i>a»se», from 
min of the island. Instantly on landing which the Turkish hordes recoiled 
they sj)rcad through all the villages, with great slaughter. Meanwhile the 
aiid commenced an indiscriminate ina.s- genius of poetry, roused as in the days 
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of Tyrtfleus nt the call of patriotiato, 
made the valleya and hius resound 
with heart-stirnng atraiaa;* and the 
neocaditio£> of man led to the forma- 
tion of some sort of government 
amidst the' general chaos. At Hydra 
a boanl of the principal inhabitants 
was fanned, which sooh obtained the 
direction of the islands : a council of 
military chiefs at Calainata gave some- 
thing like unity to the opesjations of 
the land forces ; and at Athens the 
vcntTuble walls of the Areopagus be- 
held a senate OvStablishcd winch ob- 
tained the shadow of authority over 
an insurgent people. 

29. But while the insurrection was 
thus gutheriiig stroiigtli and acquiring 

* A«vrtf irai5€« mv 'EaA^wuv.’* 

Tlius reutlered liy the kindred geimis of 
Byron 

1. 

“ .Sons of the Creeks, arise ! 

The glorious hour’s gone forth, 

And, worthy of siicli ties, 

Display wiio gave ua birth. 

Hons of Creeks 1 let us go 
In ainis against the foe. 

Till thi'ir iiated blood sluill flow 
lu a liver past our feet. • 


^'Then manfnlly despising 
The Turkish tyrant's yoke, 

Let your rountry see you rising, 

And all her chains ai’e brpke 
Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 
Beliold the coming Htiife I 
llelk'iies of imst ages. 

Oil, start again to life ! » 

Attlic sound ofniy trmnpol breaking 
Your slec]), oh, .join with me ! 

And the seven-lulled city seeking, 
Fight, coin} nor, till we’re free. 

Son.s of Greeks, die. 

a. 

“ ftpnila, Sparta, why in slumbers 

Lethargic dost thou lie? * 

Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athena, old ally 1 
Leonidas recalling, 

That chief of aheieiit song, 

Who saved ye onco from falling, 

The terrible » the strong i 
Who made that bold diversion 
In old Thennopyla', 

And waning with the Forsian 
To keep Ins country free ; 

With his tliree Imndriid w'o^ng 
The battle, long he stood, 

And like a lion raging, 

Expired in seas-or blood. 

Sons of Greeks, 

^Rvron, iv. 21D, 8vo edit. 
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^oniristciicy in Soutbem Grce^ it re- 
ceived its death-wound in the provin- 
ces to the north of the Danube. The 
support of Kussia was indispensable to 
its establishment in that quaitcr ; for 
the bands of th6 Walfacluans and Ar- 
nauts, imperfectly disciplined and in- 
ferior in number, could never contend 
in the grassy plains with the admirable 
horsemen of the Osman! is. This sup- 
port the policy of Alexander, deter- 
mined by terror of the Spanish and 
Italian revolutions, denied them. On 
the 9th April the Kussian Consul at 
Jas^ issued, by command of the Em- 
peror, two proclamations, which were 
decisive of his intentions regaifting 
the insurrection. By the firat, Ipsi- 
lanti and his partisans were summon- 
ed forthwith to rejiair to the Russian 
teiTitoiy, to ineet» the chastisement 
v^hich awaited them as the disturbers 
of the public peace ; while by the second 
the whole hioldavians in arras 
cornmandeeP fortliwith h) submit to 
the lawful authorities. At tlie same- 
time the assemblies of Hetairists, 
whicli bad been formed on the Pn^h 
in Bessarabia, were ordered to be re- 
moved into the interior of Russia. 
Upon receipt of tln^se proclamations, 
the hospodars of Wallachia waited on 
Prince Michael Lnzy.o, who still held 
tlie reins of government, entreating 
him to leave their territory, which he 
accordingly did two days afterwards, 
taking refuge in (Hlcssa : and a depu- 
tation w’as i<*nt from the boyards to 
Constantinople, imploring the Sultan 
to appoint a neiv hospodar. 

30. Ipsilanti was in liis camp at 
Messid, on his march to Bucharest,, , ^ 
when ho received this disastrous intel- 
li^nce ; but he was not discouraged, 
“None of the sovereigns of Kurone/' 
he .said, “will venture to declare 
against us. Svho among them will 
allow histoT}' to say of them that he 
has abandoned Greece at the moment 
when it was marching to defend that 
beautiful land againsd the attacks of 
barbarians whom civilised Europe ab- 
hors ? “ His followers received his 
address with loud acclamations, and 
continued tlieir advance without inter- 
2 a 
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vuption towards Bucharest, which he with the Amauts, Ptwidoui'i AndWal* 
reached in a few days> at the hood of lachiaiia, who composed the hulk of 
ten thousand men. From thence he rpsjlanti*s army, and who Were pro* 
continued his march towards the west, paired on the first opportunity to pass 
ostensibly to revise tiie Servians, but over to the enemy. Thus overmatch, 
really to he near the Austrian fi*ontier ed, the prince retired slowly htjfore the 
in case of disaster ; while Theodore, liourly-mcrCasing forces of the enemy ; 
who remained in command at Biichar- Bucharest was iibandoned, as above 
est, fortified himself in the i onvent of mentioned, on the 27th May, and im- 
Kotroczeni in its neighbourhood, and, mcdiattdy occupie<l by the Pacha of 
despairing of success, openly received Sillstria, At length, a« he could re- 
witfi great dlstinotion an envoy of the tire no farther, being dose upon the 
Shltau, who came to propose terms of Austrian frontier, Ipsilanti resolved to 
accommodation. Soon alter, he aban- iight ; and notw'ithstanding the grt^st 
doned Bucharest, which w.as cntftnd superiority of the Ottoman forces, they 
by the Turks on . the 28th, and, beitd- would have been defeated, and possibly 
ing*nis steps towards Ipsilanti, was the Christian throne of (Umstanttnopl’o 
hy him seized and publicly shot, on re-established, had his whole troops ro- 
tho 7th .Tune, for his treachery to the mained faithful to theij coltnirs. He 
(’arise of Greece. « had disposed liis light troops in two 

HI. Meanwhile the Ottomans, hav- wings, so as to euv(dop the enemy when 
ing now gathered iix) their strength, they advaiuicd to the attack ; and the 
and received largo nunforccnients, right wdug, emnpoHed of Moldavians 
. chiefly from tlie savage and fanatical under Georghaki. executed their orders 
tribes of Asia, had comflelcd their wdtli inti’epidily and .suci'i'ss ; but the 
prejiarations for the snppresHioii of the otlu^r wu)ig, consistirig of Arnauts and 
j'ebelUon to the north of the l)anul»e. Wallachians, iiish*ad of doing the same, 
Tj^ree corps, of nine or feu thousand passed ovi’i* to the enemy wlnm they 
men each, entered the j wine, ipali ties : approachcti ; others t(»ok to flight ; and 
one under the command of the Pacha of the Greeks, who sUhxI linn, assaihsl 
Widdin ; anotlier under tlie l^icha of on all sides, were put to tiio rout, and 
8ilistria; the third under Jnssiif Pacha, driven from tlm licld., with the loss of 
governor of Brahilov. All were en- the greatcu part of their artillery and 
tirely succes.sful. Tlie Pacha of Bra- baggage. 

hilov (’ame first into action. On the HH. This disaster was attended wdth 
l.Hth ^lay he (Wne u]» wdth a body of viuy little loss of life to the Greeks; 
six thuiisfiiid men, with seventeen gnii- Imt it incrcascAl the divisions of their 
boats, at Galatz, and after a sharp ac,« army, disconragcil the soldiers, and 
lion of .^ome boiir.s’ duration, in whieb was tlie prelude to final ruin. Having 
the, Turks lost H thousand men, he cut coJl(;cted all hi.s f<>rc<is, coasKsting of 
them in jMeres, .seized all the gunbo.itM, 1000 infantry, ‘i.’iOO hor.se, and four 
^^(ind, entering the town, mnssatwed guu.s, Ipsilanti, wlu) Siiw that nothing 
nearly Ihe Nvhole of the inhabitants, bfil deiiMive sucees.s imild restore his 
Upon this defeat the Tlctairi^^ts ( Va^-u- allairs, a(lvMn'‘ed on the 17th towards 
ated .laH.sy, and the wdiole of Mold,: via the enemy, the vanguard of w'hom was 
was regained to the tnxip.sof the Sulbui. po-d ed in the village of Dhagasohan. 

#■82. McanwJjile Ipsilanti was active- llis disiiositions w-'ere made with such 
ly mirsued by the Pachas of Wi»ldin dfility that tlie situation of the Turks 
and JSilistria, to whom, aftei liis vie- in tlie vili.ige, on the 18th, seemed 
toiy at Galaty., the Pacha of Brahilov ho]Kile.ss ; but as that day was a Tues- 
joiiK'd liis foiccs. The game was no day, dcinnedbf minister augury by the 
longer C(pm], for the Grc("k force was Greeks, lie deleiTed the atbick till 
as much diiniiiishetl by sickiie.ss and the following moniing. Karly on the 
desertion as that of the enemy w’as in- morning of the 19tli, Ca.savia, who corn- 
creased. In addition to this, the Turks mandeu Ipsilanti's advanced guard, 
hatl established a seemt cori’esiKindeiice commencod the attack with more vig- 
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0111 * than discretion. The ^acsred Bat- 
tulioii advanced rapidly in tmppoit; 
but when it was - seriously engaged, 
('asavia and his. Aniants ded m the 
jnost dastardly manner, leaving the 
(iroeks alone ongagcd with a greatly 
superior body of Tiirkish horse. The 
“white turbans" were u^ion tJiem be- 
fore they had time to form square, hut, 
falling liaek into knots iui<l little eii*- 
clcs, they long maintained the com- 
bat with the greatest resolution. At 
length, their annunnition being ex- 
hausted, they, were neoi'lj^^ all cut to 
)ioccs, combiiting with heroic coiimge, 
ike their ancestors at Thcnuopylie, 
the last man. A himdrtd horse under 
George, galloping up, rescued the sacr<Ml 
staudara and two giiim out of the hands 
of the enemy ; hut the destruction of 
tlie Sficml HathUion proved fatal to 
the little anny, Tw^enty-live only of 
its niiniber were saved from the sahibs 
of the 'I’urks, and escaped with Ijisil- 
miti into ^’raiisylvaiiia, where he met 
a less glorious fate than his compan- 
ions, by hemg consigned to an Austrian 
ri'uigeoJi. lie ]mblislie<l, .the day after 
his <l(dcat, a valedictory address to hi^ 
soldiers, inveighing in bitter but not 
umnoritod t(*ntis against the treacheiy 
of which he had Ikmui the victim.* ITie 
remainder of liis troops dispersed, and 
the insujrection in AV allacbia and 

* •* Soldiers ! I can hardly brinff myself to 
sully that honoimihlc aii<l sacred riaimf by 
{qtjuyjug it to persons such as you tlonoe- 
lorlh every lauid is severed liefvveeu .us ; but< 
1 shall ever feel proltiuiully the sliaioe of hav- 
in;; been your cjiicf Vou have trumfiled un- 
der loot your oiUbs : you have betrayed youi 
Cod and your ('OUiitr>’, You have done so at 
the very laoimuit wlieu 1 hojK^d U» conqueror 
die gloriouslv with jou. "We are severeiH’or 
ever ' Go and join the Turks, the only friends 
>\^>ri,hy of you Go and purchase slavery at 
the expense of your blood, uud ol tlie honour 
ot youi wives and children But you, shades 
of the Sacred Battalion, who have Ikmiu bc- 
tniyeU, and wJio sa enticed yoiu’selves for the 
deliverance of \ our country, lecoive through 
me the IhiiiikK of your nation. Soon shall 
iiionuTnciits romler your names immortal I 
abandon ta the conteniid, ^ff men, to the l)i. 
vine juhtiOG, to the rmaledictions ot our coun- 
try, the perjuied and cowardly traitors, Ka- 
mmari, Bawa, Dukas, Oonstautinos, Basta, 
Mano, who were the first to desert tlie army, 
and induced its diasohitioTj.— ALfcx, Ipsil- 
ATSTi ■— Riinuick, Juno 20, Ann, 

Iv. 4Q0, 


dftvia entirely eeaeed, except in giteHUa 
bands, who for some time longer 
tauiad a desultory aiid predatory war- 
fare. 

S4b Had this stunning blow, which 
extinguialied the revdlt to the north of 
the Danube, betm followed by a simi- 
lar success in Greece Proper, tlie in- 
surrection would have been entirely 
suppressed, and the land of Hellas 
might have groaned for a century 
longer under the Ottoman yoke. But 
Provident'e had decreed it oUierwise ; 
and a series of glorious dfoiis* though 
deeply clieckercd with disaster, at 
l(yi^h effected the extrication of 
Gi ecce from the hands of the Iterba- 
rians. Tlie first gleam of success, as 
in the days of Themistock^s, came from 
the seg. ; the skill and hardihood of the 
sfXilorsof the Arcli^lago assSeried their 
superiority over those of Asia, in the 
days of Sultan Mahmoud, as tliey liad 
clone ill those of X'-rxevs. With «ach 
vigour had the inhabitants of Hydra 
and Ijisaia cxeiicd tliems<ilvc's, tliat 
they ccpiipped a large fleet of small 
vessels, armed with ten or fifteen guns 
f?ach, with which they had obtjdhcd 
the entire command of the Archipel- 
ago, and mtule a great number of ricdi 
prizes f rom the Turks, ^'anios, a flour- 
ishing island, containing forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, had declared for the 
cause of Greece, and its insurrection 
had l>een followed by a gfuicnil and 
frightful massacre of th(' Turkish in- 
habitants, ill retaliation for the cruel- 
tit*s cxeu'ised upon the GJiristhitis ever 
since the commencement of the war. 
To check these incumonj^ whicli 
threatened to intercept the supplies 
of grain for the capital, the Turks* 
fitted out an expedition, consisting of 
two ships uf the line, thi'ce»hirge fri- 
gates, and a number of smaller vessels, 
which set sail from the Dardanelles on 
the 19th May. It was soon met by the 
Greek flotilla, W'hich, unable to face the 
bnaidddes of its linc-of-battle ships in 
stand-up fight, hoveled at a distance, 
observed its motions, and made pre- 
parations, by turning scvcml of their 
old galleys into fireships, to effect its 
destruction on the first favourable op- 
jiortuuity. Such ore long presented 
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itself. On tl )0 Stlii Jnn^ the Turkish the same time, imoth^r div^ioh of tlit* 
admiral sent a of aerehty-te Oreek tot foiced^ the jpas^ of the 
guns towawie the.Bardanell)^, in qu^t little thnlanelles, notwilhfitandiag 
of a reinforcement w^ieh he expected the to f>f tM' TnjSeish ewsftleaj; and 
under the Canitau Pacha. Ha^as soon ha^diig made ih^r appearwe m the 
followed by the umk dotilla, and the Bay of losyiNTO, already so memombh^ 
oaptaim' marhied at their ai^prooch, in Christian warfare, an inauvrectiou 
took refills^ in the Bay of Adramyti, broke oht in HmsoLONGHT, and Aua- 
where his ves^I grounded It was im- toliko^ which hoisted the Greek flag, 
mediately suiTounded by the Greek^ and was immediately followed by tlte 
who opened a tmmemdoua fir© upon it delertion of the whole of JStolia and 
on the l>ows and stern, to which the Acamania. 

stranded vessel could make no reply. 36. On tixe mainland the operations 
After bearing with great resolution tins of the Gi'eeks were far from being 
raking fire for several hours, theTmh- iMtnally successful. Chourehid Pacliih 
ish seamen took to tlieir boats, and set who commanded tlie Turks engaged in 
fire lo the vessel, which was totally the siege of Janina, where Ali Plicha, 
destroyed. Eight hundred W'ere sunk though with vt;iy reduced means, still 
by tlie fire of the Greek vessels as they inaiutaincd a heroic detence, no sooner 
rowed towards the sliorc ; and thsTiirk' heard of the insurrection in the Horca 
ish admiral, ovcrwhdined with coiistev- than he detached a large body of men 
nation at this disiistcr, took refuge with under Jussuf Pacha, who, peaetrutiug 
his whole fleet in the liardaiielles, leav- the defiles near (Corinth, which tlie. 
ing the comirmnd of the Archipelago Gmeks had neglected to occupy, made 
and the coasts of Greece t«’ the Greek their way to Patras, the citadel of 
cnii-sem. wliich was still held by the Turks, 

35. This success w^is of the utmost and after relieving the garrison, fell 
iniTKirtanee to the cause of the Greeks, iiiwu the Greeks in the tow'Ji, on whom 
HOT merely as counterbalancing the they took a bloody revenge for the 
disaster to the north of the Danube, utroidtics committed by th»»m on the 
but as giving them the entim com- Miissuinians at the commoucemeiit 
inand of the sea, a matter which has of the revolution. Fifteen thousand 
always boon of the very highest im- Greeks j)crii^bod on this occuvSion, and 
poitance hi Hellenic warfare, as trans- aliovo tw'elve hundred found refuge 
I»aitation by laud is so difiieult in its with M. Pouquerille, the French eou- 
tocky territory, and the ocean is the sid. So disheartened were the insur- 
high way leadingto its iiunicrousislaiids gents in elm interior with this disaster, 
and deeply indented baY.s. Encouraged < that they iiearlv all disbandi-d in the 
by their success, the Greeks, after centre of the Horca ; and a very little 
threatening Smyrna, made a descent more would at that juncture liave 
on the lifosconissi Islands on the 13th entirely crushed the insurrection in 
June, and having excited an iusufrec- Greece. “ I,” said Colocoti’oni, “ hav- 
*,Vion in Aivaly, the ancient Cydonia, ing with me only ten com])anions, in* 
its chief town, coiitainiilg thirty -six eluding my horse, sat dowm in a bush 
thousand' inhabitants, a frightful cmi- and wept.” Driven to extremitic.s, the 
flict enaUed in the streets, in the coume Gre< k chiefs at length agreed to fight 
of ^hich fifteen hundred Turks perish- a last battle for the iiulependence of 
eii, and theiy were driven out of the their country, and for that purpaso 
place, *but not before they had set fire took up a |)osition at Y ALtlsizzA, a vil- 
to and burned it to the ground. The lage situated in the hills, three horn's* 
unfortunate inhabitants, deiJrived of march to the fiorth -west of Tripolitza, 
their homes, were transported by the and possessing great natural strength. 
Greek fiotilla to Hydra imd Ipsara, Kilmya Bey issued from TripoUtza to 
where they augmented the number, attack them at the head of live thou* 
and the recital of their sufferings in- sand Turks, chiefly horse ; and he 
creased the ardour of the people. About enteitained such confident hopes of 
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sttco^is$/ tiiiEJ BoWm 1]l« 4 per- 
formed inilfta^ ddwsjes in the streets 
of TritblltSa, hofore^ setting wit, in tn- 
ktxii of lipproicihi^ victory. Iatn;ith, 
the situatiaii df th^ Qreeks all hlit 
desperate j for althotigjx tlie position 
they ocenpied was very strong, yet it 
had no water, and the water-casks in 
the village were only ade^iale for 
twenty-four hours’ consamption. 

37. TheTni’ks approached the Greek 
position on the 27th May; and the 
action which ensued may well be dig- 
nified with the name of a battle, for 
akhongli thm-e were not five thousand 
men on ewh side, it d^^tennined the 
independence of Greece. The main 
body of the Greeks, supported by a 
few guns, which were placed on in- 
tj-eiichments hastily constructed, was 
posted in, the village ; but a Iwdy of 
tifteen hundred light troox>8, under Co- 
locotroni, wore stationed, unknown to 
the Ottomans, in the mountains on 
their right. The Greek fire was an- 
swered by discharges from tho Turkish 
guns, whieh, being placed on lower 

f round, passed over the enemy’s hoads.^ 
'hree times were the Turks and Al- 
banians repulsed in their attack on 
the vilk^, and Colocotroni having 
descended 'with his men on the flank 
of the assailants, an obsttnate conflict 
ensued, whieh continued two <lays, and 
was at length determined in favour of 
the. Greeks by the ajipcarance of Kike- 
tas, W'ho came up with eight Imndrcsd 
followers by a forced march from Ar-* 
gos, and tlireatened to cut off the 
r(*treat of the Ottomans to Tripoli tza. 
The retreat soon turned into a total 
rout ; the Greeks took tw'o guns, and 
mised a tro\diy of four hundred Slo- 
liiimmedan heads. Tlicir own loss was 
only one hundred and fifty men . Three 
days aftenvar<ls, tho Turks, having 
issued firom Tripolitza, were again de- 
feated, and driven hack into the for- 
tress On tihe rocky heights, around 
whicltlhe insurgents^inwnediatcly took 
post These successes, though gained 
by such small bodies of lueii, werd of 
tlie utmost impoitance, as counterba- 
lancing the moral effect of the disaster 
at Dragaschan ; for had a siihilar do- 
feat been experienced at that time in 


the^ Morea, the IpTOrection would 
been cniriied! Instead of fhis, 
the peasants W joyfully flocked to 
the otandards of the Cross; twenty 
thonuand men were%oon in arms in 
relppohnesus ; and tlie Turks, cau- 
tiously keeping on the defensive* re- 
mained shut up in tlieir fortresses, two 
of which, Kav^rino and Napoli di 
Malvasi^ surrendemd fi'om famine in 
the beginning of August. The capi- 
tulation, however, was violated by the 
fury of the Creek soldiers, who broke 
injo tho towns and massaorod several 
of the prisoners— an atrocity which so 
shocked Demetrius Iprilanti, lather 
of the generaliaMimo, who had come to 
the Korea io take the command* that 
he it up. lijis menace had the 
desirca effect, and the chiefs, seeing 
the necessity of e^blishing some soA 
of government, assembled at Calamata 
to coneo<;t measures for its formation. 

88, Me|nwhile the Turks, having 
collected considemble forces at Snlon- 
ica, had forced the passes of Cassandra, 
und spread Are and sword through its 
peaceful valleys ; while large bodiaa of 
horse scoumd all the plains of Thessaly 
and BoBOtia, an^ advancing almost 
without opiiosition, luraged Attica, 
and raiseil the siege of the Acropolis of 
Athens, after it had (‘outinued eighty- 
tlir<*o (lays. This di.«aisi:er, however, 
ivas soon after compensated by a bril- 
liant suc(‘ess, Odysseus, a brave Greek 
chief, after having worsted the Turks 
in several lesser eiirountors, fell back 
on the 6th September to the Straits 
of Thermonyl© (what magic in the 
name !) witu 2000 nxen, 'whefe he was 
attacked by tlir^e pachas, who ad»* 
vanced from lArissa at the head of 
f>000 Mussulmans, chiefly Asiatics. 
The advantageous jxisition of the 
Greeks, who w'ere posted as tirailleurs 
among the rocks and thickets of that 
celebrated defile, compensated ^ in- 
oqualityof numbers and want of artil- 
lery. "Tlie column of the Ottomans, 
ettcuml>ered* like its pmdeccssors in 
the days of Xerxes, with ba^ge, was 
slowly advancing through the bottom 
of the defile, wtieii it was suddenly 
assailed by a tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry from an unseen enemy. Pushed 
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on, however, by ^jbe trpo^ behind, 
the ma^ con 1 innedt 0 advance, though 
sustaining a hea^ lioss, until tliey 
were attacked in flank by a body of 
four^ hundred Greeks under Lapaa. 
Issuing then from their thickets, the 
insurgents rushed down the steep de- 
clivity, svrord in hand, with loud cries, 
shouting '‘Victory to the Cross!** 
The shock was iiTcsistible : panic- 
sl^uck^ the Turlts tied on all sides, 
at^d were pursued several miles with 
immense slaughter. Twelve hundred 
were slain on the spot, seventeen stan- 
dards and seven guns taken ; and tmch 
was cousternatiou of the Ottomans 
that they broke down the bridge of 
Alainanne in tlieir liight to Zeitonn. 
Two days after the}' were again do* 
fcatod by Oilysseus, with the loss of 
four hundred nieu' and three guns; 
and the Turks in Attica, uinler (hner- 
Vrione, who had raised the siege of 
Athens, depnved of the ex j^ected suc- 
cour, evacuated that country, aiidwdth 
great ddliculty made their way by 
mountain paths into Thessaly ; and 
the*C»reeks, reoccup)dng Athf'iis, after 
some unsuccessful att<*inpta at o&cal- 
ade, ixjsumed the blockade of the Ac- 
roi)olLs. 

39. This brilliant affair, which wa^s 
of great iiJD|'»ortaiice to tlio (rreoks, by 
entirely ruining the enemy’s plan of 
the campaign, w'as soon after folio wctl 
by another of still more imiwrtance, 
in a military point of view, thougli not 
hallowed by such clas.sical ret‘ollec- 
tions. Demetrius Ipsilanti, -who had 
been induced, by the iormfition of 
something like a regular govemiumt 
*i« the military couheil at CaT‘imat.a, 
to resume the command, Jound him- 
self at tJie head of nearly sevcm thou- 
sand men after the impulse given to 
the cause by the battle of Valtezza, 
and? laid siege to Tnpt)lit;;a. This for- 
tress, standing on a cold and naked 
lain elevated two thousand six him- 
red feet above the .sea, in the very 
centre of the IMorea, and surrounded 
by peaks throe thousand feet higher, 
w'as, pre.vious to the war, inhabited 
by Mteeii thousand pei*sou8, of whom 
one-half were Greeks. It was sur- 
rounded by a stone tvall fourUien feet 


in hOighti with a double tow c>f loop, 
holes for musketry, oxi wliich w'ero 
planted thirty pieces of eannon; At 
Its western extretnity a regular 
citadel, with bomb-prdof cSsematek 
but commanded by an eminence in its 
vicinity. The population of the town 
Was doubled by tlie reflux pf Tmkish 
I’aniilies xo this stronghold, when the 
Greeks got the command of the open 
country ; and wheu the blockade be- 
gan to be straitened, in the end of 
August, thirty thousand mouths I'c- 
(uiircd to bo IVd, though not more 
tmui eight thousand sabres and bayo- 
nets could l>e relied ou for a fight. 

40. The powerful cavalry of the 
Turks for a cuusiderablc time kept the 
besiegers at bay, and euablcKl their 
own hoi*ses to forage in the plain. Hut 
Goloi'-otroni, who commanded the l>e- 
siegmg force, having established him- 
self in some houses wliich conunanded 
the pasture -giminds, the Ottoman 
horses wore restricted to the withered 
herbage at the bottom of the rnin])urt, 
in I'oiiseipieiice of which they soon all 
died or l>e(!ame unserviceable. Slnvrt- 
ly after, nt;ws ai-iived of tlie victory 
gained at Thermopyl.'v, and fTOni Hjn- 
I’us, that (.’hourchid I’arba wiis so en- 
gaged with the siege of Janina that ho 
was unable t5 scnrl any succours to the 
.Moretu This intelligence brought a 
great numberof recniits to the stamkini 
of Holocotroiii, eager to shuro in the 
spoils ol Ti'jpoUtza, ami he soon found 
*liiii».self at the head of ten thousand 
men ; and a few iKittfjring cannon wore 
hroughtfroin tlieislamKanddnigged by 
the peasants up to the plain whiem sur- 
roiinded the fortrcfss, but their tire did 
little execution, and was over-matched 
by the guns of the place. Famine and 
dist'ase, however, soon made sad ravu- 
gt;.s among the cniwded inhabitants in 
the town ; and as tins gave rist? to fre- 
quent conversiition!*i aliout a capitula- 
tion, the Turkish commander, wlio con- 
fidently liojied, to be lelioved, imt to 
tleatb eighty Ohrfitian priests held as 
hostages in tlie town, in order to con- 
vince the garrison they had no chance 
of safety but in the most determined 
resistance. This severity led to afright- 
fnl reprisal, wdiicli, os usual, involved 
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the itiuocmtand promificuous 

niiii^ &Bd flSxed t]ie ^rst dark stains 
on thjs caw of Greek inclependeneo. 

41. Orf the 5th October, while con- 
ferences between the chiefs on the two 
sideswero still gohig on, some Turkish 
s<!iitincls liavjng, for the sake of buy- 
ing gmpea, pcnnittecl a few Greeks to 
approacli the wall, the latter^ perceiv- 
ing that it was negligently guanled, 
applied scaling-ifiddora, uiui soon got 
to the top. A whole conijainy, with 
Captain Kejdialas at its head, speedily 
followed, hoisted the LuMrmn^ or 
(hristian ensign, on the tower of 
Argos, and turned the guns planted on 
it on the town. As soon as the stiin- 
dard of tfio crass was seen on tlie ualis, 
a tujuultiious cheer ntng jound the 
(vhristiim lines, and a general rush was 
made towards tlie rampart. Pariie- 
stnick, the Turks eveiywdiere left tlio 
wall, and the assailants got possession 
c»f some of the gales, and rushed in. 
A scmie ensued which baflles all de- 
scription, and forcibly recalled to mind 
the most terrible pictures of human 
woe which the geniits of antiquity ha§ 
left t(j fascinate all futui'c generations 
of lue.n. The wrongs and cnieltics of 
four oentiu’iea rose up in judgment 
against the Ottonnms ; retaliation, 
cruel and undistinguishiiig, was the 
universal, passion - eo’ vietin the uni- 
veml cry. The ('onquerors, mad with 
vhulietive rage, spared neither ag%nor 
sex ; the young and tIu;ol<l, the armed 
and the unarmed, men and women, tli« 
IVlohamrnedans and the J<‘ws, wore pro- 
inis( uously massacred. The Alba nians, 
fifteen hiUKlred in numb<?r, retired in- 
to the court of the pacdia’s ]>aloce, and 
there elaiined and obtained ]HTft>rm- 
ance of tlie cii})itiilfitiou. They wem 
marched out, set u])art in Coloeotro- 
ni’s camp, and, a few days after, de- 
parted in safety to their homes. f3ul, 
with this ex(‘(‘ption, the massacre was 
universal ; flames soon l-noke forth in 
many places ; the stiyets and liouses 
were literally iiiuhdivted with blood, 
and obstructed with heaps of deail 
bodies. ‘The (ireck cdiiefs in vain en- 
deavoured to restore order, the infuri- 
ated soldiery listened only to the voice 
of posaion: the slaughter coiitinuod 


through the whole night by the light 
of the burning housts * ; it went on all 
the next day ; and wlien it eeasod at 
length, by the ethaustion of the vic- 
tors, nine thousand liodles, of all ages 
and sexes, eneumbei^d th(‘ streets of 
Tripolitza. 

42. Though disgraced by such fi*ight- 
fol cruelty, the ,$a<i result of the war 
of extemination wdlich had begun be- 
tw^een the Greeks and Turks, tne cap- 
ture of Tri|K)litza was an event of the 
very highest importance to the Greek 
cause. They Ibund tlicre a consid- 
cmble train of artillery, arms and anV 
munition in abundance, and immense, 
treasures, the long aeciimulatifeiis of 
Ottoman rapine, wdiich laid the foiin- 
dutioii of some of the primdpal for- 
tuneH»in the Morm. The anny wdiich 
hatltakeiiTrilwhVa, aftei itsim^K>rtant 
conquest, w^as divided into two parts : 
one-half sat down IndoiH) the Aero- 
(’orintlms of Corinth, which stnmg- 
hold, coiamandhig the entrance into 
the Morea, surreiiaerod in tlie mid<lh; 
of November; wliilc the other went 
to Tcintbree the troops under the Arch- 
bishop (iermanoR. which won' blo^cad- 
ing the citadel ol Patius, where Jaa- 
suf Pacha, having lieen strongly rein- 
forced by succoiu's from the army 
bi'sieging Janina, had become veiy 
audacious, and had defeated the Greeks 
in sc'veral soilies. Meanwhile the 
Sultuu, iTTitated rather than discour- 
aged Ijy the defeat his fleet had sus- 
taiued iu the Ijegiiining of summer, 
fittciil out a new s<]Uadron in the 
Dardanelles, which put to sen in the 
beginning of July, and, baling miudi 
stronger than any the Greeks could 
oppose to it, arrived in s^ifely in 
liarlx>u;* of Khodes, when; it cfftM tcd 
a junction with tlie Egyptian fleet. 
The, combined fleet, consisting of foui* 
shi}>s of the line and seventy smaller 
vessels, made sail for the Morea, where 
they re victualled all the bhx'kmded for- 
ti'csses having harlxmi’s, and legaiued 
the .shelter of the Dardanelles in the 
end of Ortober, closely watched by the 
Greek flotilla, which, willumt ventur- 
ing to hazard a general engagement, 
prevented the Ottoman squadron from 
effecting anything else. On the 24tli 
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XovomhoR tho fleet re'-euteeed the 
harbour of Conatftntkople, eihibitiu^ 
as its only prizes thirty Greek Sailors 
hanging from the yard-arm of one of 
the veasela So elated was the Sultan, 
however, with tHt success of this mari- 
time promenade, that he promoted the 
admiral Kara Ali, to the rank of Gapi- 
tan Pacha ! Woeful picture of mtioual 
decline, iwhon escape from defeat is 
considered eriuivalout to victory ! 

43. ^he intclligeiioe of the disaaters 
sustained by the Turks iu the Morea, 
and the entire ruin of their trade by 
the Greek cruisers, again roustid the 
Mohammctlan population of Sinyraa 
to a fixate of perfect frenzy. The wine- 
shoi»s were ^filled from morniug to 
night with arnn'd bands of Asiatics, 
threatening instant death aiuh total 
extermination to th^ Christians. The 
European consuls presented an ener- 
getic note to the Turkish governor, re- 
presenting the frightful coiiaequeuces 
which would ensue if thes(J disorders 
w'ere not repressetl ; but in vain. , The 
Asiatics broke loose j above a thousand 
Christians were massacred in the fol- 
lowEig days ; and tiie slaugliter w^ould 
have beou mucligrcatcr if the majority 
of the Chi’istians had not found an 
asylum on board the French fleet, 
which fortunately lay at anchor iu the 
roads at the time. At Icimtb, on the 
joint repi’escntation of the French and 
English consuls and the French ad- 
miral, an order was issued from the 
governor, rlosirig the coffeehouses and 
spirit - shops, ordering the Asiatic 
troops to quit the city, and the Franks 
not to beiv!' arms openly in the streets, 
by which means the massacre was 
iS^bped. 

44. While tliese importfint events 
wein iu progress in Asia and Southern 
Greetje, Chourchid Pacha, command- 
ing the army befoiv Janina, justified 
the high confidence which the Sultan 
re^msedun him, Though obliged to 
detach largely into the Morea and 
Kortliern Greece, he never lost sight 
of his main object, the destruction of 
Ali Pacha. This old and, savage chief- 
tain, in the last extremity, justified his 
surname of the Lion of Janina.” 
Shut up with not more tlian four thou- 


sand followers in impr^gimbk for- 
tress in the lake, he cofxt|it£li^ his oh- 
stinate resistance^ thonghheamused his 
besiegers with delusive offers’ of accom- 
modation. Chourehid’s chiefidifficulty 
was to preserve hia lines of communi- 
cation through the mountains, which 
were beset by twelve thousand Greeks 
and Souiiote^ from tvhom he sustained, 
in Gie beginning of September, a bloody 
defeat in the defiles of Mount Pindps. 
Having received a reinforcement, how- 
ever, o? eight thousand men soon after, 
his force was raised to thirty thousand 
men, witli which he both continued the 
blockade of Janina, and kept up his 
communication with Arta, Prevesa, and 
the sea, though not without extreme 
difficulty, from the incursions of the 
hardy mountaineers. Hassan Paclia* 
alarmed at the dangers of his situation 
in Ai-ta, set out with all his forces, in 
order to force his w^ay through the de- 
files to Janina; but he WM met in the 
defiles of Pindus by Makk Bozzakir, 
tt chieftain destined to future glory; 
and driven back with great slaughter 
to Arta. C’hourchid, however, was not 
discouraged, and by repeated eiforts ho 
succeeded in re-estabhshing his coinr- 
munication with Arta. Thci'c, liow- 
ever, the Turks, under the command 
of four pachvs, W(?re soon ^^go^ously' 
assailetl by Bozzaris at the head of his 
brave Souliotos, who, after driving 
them back into the fortress, at length 
carried it by assault. Tlie greater part 
the garrison found refuge in tlie 
citadel, which si ill held out; but all 
die stores and treasures of the four pa- 
chas fell into the bands of the Greeks, 
to whom they proved of essential ser- 
viced They lield their conquest, how'- 
ever, only for three weeks. At the end 
of that time it was regained by Omer- 
Vriojie, who w^as detached by Cliour- 
chid Pacdia from before Janina, and 
tin' heads of the two. pachas, who had 
sfiu^ht refuge in the citadel, were sent 
to tne Saltan, by whom tliey were dis- 
played at the gate^ of the Seraglio. 

45. The Greeks, who now began to 
feel the effects of the divisions conse- 
quent in all insuiTections on success, 
were far from making that use of their 
victory at Tripolitza which might have 
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beoft expe<sW, OT, with ftaoTO smaaim- 
ity, have been eflfedad, Jpai- 
ionti took the ctanmaad of the amy 
before Kapoli di Eome«^^^ and prosb- 
quted the sie^e with great tigoan hi 
hopes of effecting the teduotion of that 
important stronghold before the garri- 
son was rcvictualled.by sea in the fol- 
lowing spring. This celebratedibrtrcss, 
which in situation very cl<j^y resem- 
Ides Gil)raltar, is extremely Strohg, 
and by a few additions might t >0 ^ren- 
dered impregnable. The cSadoPof Pa- 
lomido, situated on frowning rock 
eight hundred feet Ingli, the base of 
w’hich is washed by the sea, seemed 
almost beyond the reach of attack; 
and though the garrison consisted only 
of one tJious^uid five hundred men, en- 
cumbered with ten times that number 
of useless mouths, yet thei-e were four 
hundred ^ns moiuited on the ram- 
parts, ami the main warlike stores of 
the Turks vrere deposited witliin its 
w^alla Animated by tlie hopes of gain- 
ing so rich a prize, the Greeks, on the 
night of the 15th December, attempted 
an c.sealade. So ex^^essive was the nur 
gligeiice of the Ikirks that it liad very 
nearly succeeded ; and with more una- 
nimity and resolution on the pai t of 
the besiegers, it unijurstionubly would 
have done so. Hut some uf the assault- 
ing parties I’efused to advance, others 
failed, and the atla(‘k was repulsed, 
after which the siege was turned into a 
mere blockade. At the same time, the 
insurgents experienced a severe checlf 
in the ruins of Patras. En com aged by 
the fall of lYipolitza, a body of live 
thousand reloiM)UUesians, by a sudden 
assault, made themselves niastei’s of 
the town, and remained there, blocRad- 
ing the citadel, till the beginning of 
December. Then Jussuf Pacha, ob- 
serving how bad a look-out tlic Greeks 
kept, and knowing how completely 
their chiefs were divided, marelied from 
the Morea Gastle with four hundred 
men, and, aided by sally from the 
citadel, drove the tl reeks out of tho 
town, l^lavrocordato and the generals 
escaped with difficulty to Argo.«, but 
the greater part of the insurgents in tho 
town were destroyed; and the Turks 
immediately commenced the destruc- 


tion of what remained of the buildings, 
in' order to prevent them from again 
beeominff a shelter to the eneniy. 

4$. while these important events, 
big with tbo future of old Hellas, 
were in progress in the Morea, the 
Greeks experienced a drt'odful reverse 
in tho peninsula of Cassandra. Tho 
position of that mouhtain-ridge, wash- 
ed by the waters of the Archipelago, 
and its close vicinity to the important 
town and harbour of Salonica, the cen- 
tre of all the operations of the Turks in 
that quarter, rendered it an olbject of 
tlfe highest importeneo to the Turks to 
(ftctinguish the insurrection in ite fast- 
iies.9es. Accordin^y, during the whole 
of October, large Iwdies of Asiatics 
Were brought over from Smyrna, and 
on tlfe 11th November, on a signal 
given by the discharge of a bomb, the 
Ottoman horde, ten ibousaiid ^rong, 
mslied to the assauU. Although the 
GreekM defended their iutrenchihents 
bravely, fet such was the fury of tho 
on.set, and the superiority of humbervS 
on tlie part of the assailants, that they 
were b.nken through in several 3)l|^cefe, 
and at these Openings the savage mul- 
titude rushe<i in witli irresistiiuc fury. 
It .soon w'as no longer a battle, but a 
massaci’e. Such of the Greeks as could 
escape saved themselves in the tnoim- 
taius ; but above three thousand fell 
under the Mussulman scimitars; and 
ten thousand women and children, 
with thousand head of cattle, 

w(i;,;*e taken and publicly sold in tlie 
inark(;t-plnc(' of Monica. Taking ad* 
vantage of the coiisteroation produced 
by, this dreadful event, theA'ietorious 
pacha advanced to Mount At hos, whe^a 
the trembling monks, though placed 
ill their almost inaccessible eyrie.s, Wiu 
loo hajjpy to accept the proffereil ca- 
)it Illation, by which they saved their 
ives and property on payment ol 
250,000 piastres a*y(‘ar (£20,000.) 

47. To conjplcto the picturc'of this 
memorable yt^ar, it only remains to 
notice the ojicrations in Crate. The 
mountaineers there, albeit endowed by 
nature wdth mild and pacilic constitu- 
tions, were all in arms in consequence 
of the dreadful exactions and cruelt;;j^ 
of the Turks, and the latter had brought 
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oTnar Ifti^ l^ies of Asiatics to. com- 
plete thelf dostiiiction. The Sfakiotcs, 
a hasdy race, whose position in the 
hills had hitherto Saved them in a 
great tncastU’e fr^ tlie tyranny of the 
Ottomans, defeated them in an action 
at Soulo, tioar Can(«i, upon which the 
Turks massaortd all tlie r])ristians in 
Candia, and seven hundred more i?i 
other tov^^is in the isJaiid. All the 
hisliops pejished. The ^Sfakiotes, how- 
ever, were not dis *onniged, but made 
several inctn-sirms into the plains, from 
whence they returned laden with the 
. n^poils of their ojipressors to tiieir moilii- 
‘ tains. Upon this, the Turks brought 
over t'en thousand Asiatic janizaries, 
who ]»enetr{ited into tlieir fastnesses, 
and slormod I’herisanw, thoir principal 
stronghold, Jaying wuote everything 
with tire and sv\ordf but want of prtA 
visions soon ol)]iged them to retire, 
and the Slhkiotes again resumed their 
humrsious The revolt upon this spread 
universally over the islaiuf, and the 
Turks were obliged to take ridu«>e in 
Canca, wh»‘re, towards the end m au- 
tun^i, tliey su tiered severely li om dy- 
senttjry and other diseases. 

48. While the southern parts of the 
Ottoman dominions weie tlms the 
theatre of a frightful civil war, and the 
Turks, after many viciasitudes of for- 
tune, were losing their hold of the ritdi- 
estaml iine.st of their territory, they 

were tlireiitened witli external danger 
both in the east and nortli Hcar<‘ely less 
alarming. The Persians, deeming u 
rupture lietween lUissia and the Porte 
inevitable, and probably secretly in- 
stigated i>y the agents of the Cz<jr, 
laved war against Turkey in the 
beginniugof August, and immediately 
invaded the ])achalic of Ikigdad r\ith 
thivly thousiind men. Although no 
great success attended their anus, yet 
it oiicraled as au iinportant diversion 
in favour of the Greeks, as it obliged 
the SuKan to eniploy an etpial force in 
defence of liis eastern domini(>n.s. Af- 
fairs also had become so threatening 
with Russia that lat immediate rupture 
seemed inevitable, and the Turkish 
dominions, threatened alike in the 
south, the north, and the east, seemed 
doomed to destruction. 


49. ike determina- 

tion of the Emperor Akxatider to ab- 
staiu from eJJ. wx^rfarpop with the 
Greek insuri»ectioh, it ipovitable 
that during the projjreaa of tlie contest 
various points of dispute arise 

belweon the two poww at 8t Peters- 
burg and CoBstantinojde. They were 
not long, accordingly, in showing 
themselves^ M. Danesi, the banker 
to the Russian embassy, arrosh>d 
early in Jpne, ostensibly for a delrt; of 
300, *000 piastres (£3000), but readly for 
having nirnislfed funds to the Greek 
insurgents ; and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of M. Strogonoft^ the 
Russian ambassador, wdio reclaimtid 
him as forming part of the embassy, 
sentenced to be iMsheaded, from which 
he only estiaped by going into exile. 
Hardly was tins subje(d of discord ap- 
peased when another and more serious 
one arose, in consequence of the Porte 
haring issued an oicler that nil neutml 
vessels passing the Danlonelks should 
be Hoarchod, and prohibiting the cx- 
]iortation of giuin through the canal 
of the PosphoruvS. Tlicse orders were, 
vehemently opposed by the Russian 
minister, as interfering with the rights 
of the Russian merchants in the Black 
Rea ; and os strongly iimintained by 
the Sultan, -as ncccasar)’^ to }n’ovonfc 
succours Inubig •'Oijveycd to the Grc('k.-i 
under the Kassjaii flag, and within the 
aclinowU'dgcd rights of a bclligeivnt 
]M»\ver, The cxoi-ution of the Patri- 
Sirch, and the, frightful massacres in 
Uuustantimqdo and other chief U»wns 
of the empire, were next nuidi' the 
subject of wull-foiimled complaints ou 
tin; ]>art of the Russian ambassador, 
to iHiich the Divan lejdied by remou- 
straneo.s founded on the. asylum alibrd- 
cd at Oile.ssa to the Greeks who liad 
escaped irom them, and the right ol 
every government to repress rebellion 
among its siilnects by every means in 
its power. • M. Strogonofl' next pro- 
te.sted against the entry of the Turkish 
forces into the iVincipalities, wdiieli 
was entirely disregarded ; declai'cd 
that, as long as the Ikirkish Govern- 
ment continued, the Kussians \yould 
never refuse an asylum to any Greek 
who might demand it ; and that, if 
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llio system of viol«ga«« Re 

wowlcl brealc off aU dipjomfttb iuter-, 
course with the Port©, To aE these 
remojistmucos the answer eonatantly 
made was, that no foreign jwwer had 
a right to interfere between the Turlc- 
hih Uoyerninent and its ow'u suh.jeots* 
and that the insurrection could bo 
subdued in no otlier Way. 

50> These angry recj'imiiiations con- 
tinued through tlie whole of May and 
June ; and at length, in the middle of 
July, matters came to such a point 
that M. Strogonoff shut himself up in 
his pahu’e at Buysehdero, and tlelivored. 
the ultimatum of the Russian Govern- 
inent to the Porto, whii-h was reciuired 
to l)t‘ a('ecpt('d uncoinlitionally wifcliin 
eight days, failing which he w'us to take 
his departure with his whole suite. 
The conditions exa<‘ted by Russia did 
not consist in any cession of fortresses 
or provinces, hot in reparation for the 
insults offennl to the Greek religion, 
expiation for the murder of its Imtri- 
arch, and the adoption of a nioie hu- 
mane system of warfare in the contest 
with its Chnatian subjects.* If theae 
t'.'i’uis were not acceih'd to within fclie 
prescriheil time, tlie Porte \vas openly 
menaced witli the utmost hostility of 
Russia, and tlm supiMirt of the Greeks 
by the foices of entire •Gliristendoni. 

answ^-er was returned by tlie Divan 
to tins imuittcing communication, and 
the eight days fillowcd having expired, 
IJaron Strogonoff applied for his ]>aaa- 
lorts. He was at hrst threatened with 
•ciiig sent to the Seven Towers, and 
the Asiatic hordes loudly demanded 

* “ Que les ej^lisos detruitos ou pilldcs 
i^oient renouvelet^s sur le champ, et imsi^s eu 
etat dti servir tk lour f^aiute destination, quo 
B. H., en reiidrint A la relijrion Chrotienno scs 
prAmsativos, en lui aeeorduut Ja nifiine pro- 
ioetiou que par lo i)asse, «ii hu gamntissunt 
sou inviidabUito a Tav'cnir, a’elforec do rou- 
Bolcr l’Eiirot>e dn suppliee dii Patnarelie do 
Constautinople, ct dos j)rofuijiitioiis (pii out 
aalvi fea mort; qu’nne sage et Cquitable dis- 
tinction s’otablissc ontro les niilctu’S de« 
troubles, Jos hommos qui y incuaitmi part, 
ot ceiix (pm leur iiluot*(;iiCe doit inettrc A 
I'abri d« la sovAritA dii Divan ; qu'a oet eflet, 
on ouvre nn iivonir do paix et de ti’anquilliti; 
aux Orecs qni seront restiJs souniis, ou qui 
HO soumottront, dans uu (k'hd donnd ; et 
qu’en ttiht etat des ehoses, on se manage les 
nioyenB d© distingucr les innocenfl de« eoup- 
abiea. <2n© si 1<^ Gouveruenicut Turn td* 


th©( instant adoption of that severity ; 
but the entire diplomatic iKwly having 
protested against the reeurrenoe to 
that barbarous usage, the passpoi'ts 
domtinded were delivered to him, and 
he set sail, with all fiLs suite, and sev- 
eral Greek families who had taken re- 
in the llussiaa embassy, for Odes- 
sa on the last day of July. 

51. After the Hussian, ambassador 
had taken his departure, the Subluno 
Porte despatciied a messenger to 8t 
Petersburg with nn onswei' to the C'zaPs 
ultimatum, which was antedated 2(1 tli 
July, the last day jissigned for its ro- 
ajptiou. Ju this state J^per, which 
was very ably drawn, the Ifultan, 
without disputing the truth of tlie 
charges made aguiust him— whicJi, in 
truth? w'ore so notorious that tWy 
could not be <leiiit*d— contented him- 
self with throwing the destruction of 
the chui*< he.s ou tlie violence of thc^ 
dregs of tlie people, wdm had hech ex- 
cited to ftiaxfncss by the Greek insor^ 
reclion, Jnstifkd the exeention of the 
Piitnurcn bv tlie alleged discovery of 
letters which implicated him in the 
insun*ection in the Moim, vindicated 
the entry of tiic Ottoman troojis into 
the Prindpalities by the obvious ne- 
cessity of extiuguidurig a dangerous 
rebellion, and tJie general arming of 
tin' Mussulmans by the tlu’eatening 
and undeniable danger of the Ottoman 
empire ; finally, the note stated that 
orders hail been given for re(!onstruct- 
ing the churrhos whieJi had been ile- 
molisbed, and promising, on the Oreek 
refugees being de)ivere<i up, to execute 

iiiolgnait, oontrtj b>nte nttente, 'fttin e’esf par 
suite d’uii i>luu libr&nieiit qn’il pyepg 

dc3 iiiesurob tourhant lesqiielloa le fioustsiguA 
Jui a deja t^xpOHe ropiuiou de son Augnst© 
Maitrc, il 11 © reateruit A I’Empereur (ju’A 
dC'olaror, dfes k pnSHfut, a la Sublime Forte, 
qu'elle Be coufitifue ^ on iStst d'hosLiUttS 
ouverte contre lo luonde Chretien, qu’ollo 
leKlfclTne la di^'feufte den (iroos, qui d^s lom 
ootnbattraient uniquontent pour Be soiiatiano 
k uno- peite ui<'*vital>le ; otque, vu J^caraotfero 
de leur lutte, Ja Ruasio se trouverait dams la 
Btncte obligation de lent offitir awlle parce 
qu’as soraiout peT«t‘Cut<;&; protection, 
qit’elle en aurali le droit; aasistance, con- 
jointemeut avee touto la Obr(:tit'nto, purco 
qu’elle ne pounaU x>aa livrci: ses I'rereB de re- 
ligion i la nierol d’uii avea|?lo fanatlsme. 

Nate dr *V. ic Baron STHOtSONOFir, July Itf, 
1621 ; AnnUinrc Jh^onque, iv. 413, Ait. 
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rigorously' «iid I3is wholo 

treaties idthi tTi« Od’li&iiCaf tit Peters* 

S2. Accordiuig ^ tfe© l^own usages 
of Enropcan di^^p^aoy, departure 
of the Eussian ^ha^iador {tom Con- 
stantinople ’^vas tantamount to a dc- 
elaration of War between the ttvo pow- 
ers ; fUQd consternation was universal 
among the Cliristian inhabitants that 
this would lead to a general massacre 
of thein, as it had done at Smyrna, 
Salonica, and several otiicr places. In 
effect, it was very near occurring, for 
i^e Viatic troops, as soon as the ue- 
pai'tuTO of tlie Russian embassy W£(S 
toowA, began to parade the streets, 
and call on the. people to rise and ex- 
terminate the Christians without mer- 
cy or distinction. Multitude^, ap- 
pehending instant took refuge 

in the hot(ds of the ambassadors of 
tlio neutral jiowers ; and fortunately 

’* *‘Qiie tons Ips iaUividns punfij k la suite 
do rii»surrection, et surtont le Patriarclie 
Oreo et niitreB prelata, u'evalont sulu qut* la 
peme qnlls avaieiit merit^flo d’apr^a le rlrtat 
qua tout Gouveraemeiit a de faire arreter et 
pttulr^aaus iniaericorde, sans distinction <le 
religion ou de condition, do pareils nmlfai- 
teurK, adn de nvalntenir le bon ordre dans ses 
etats ei pttmi le iieuple. 

Qae les insultcs laites \ qnelqiies t^glises 
Grecques n^etaient que dcs d«l^ordres contiins 
pfir des r6prouv«S8 de la he du peuple. 

Que Tadoption de la Ado de.s eamps nu 
lieu do oelle des villes, et I'armement general 
do la nation Mussulmane, n’6t.alent qne de» 
Tjriesures indisuensables ^Hiur le nuuntien clu 
tioa oMre inter ieur, et ne I'egardait eti rien 
les puissances ainles ni les divci-a classes des 
Rayahs non coupables. 

“Que les instructions donndes an com- 
mandant des troujjes eiivoyws par la Port#'- 
eti Vuhichie dl MoldaA’m n’avaieut d’autre but 
les quo de niduire lee rebelles et d’en purger 
iiil'^vmoes, dont on ne voulait ul vl-anger 
J’ordre ni abolir les privilfegca. * 

^‘i^'aussHdt que la tranquillity nurait Ct 6 
r^tabllio, que le ci*devaot Pnnte de Moldavie, 
Michel 6 u2%o, at aes adherens, qm se sent 
evades avec luC alnsi qne ecux dcs scclenUs 
qui aiunHit pu a'enfuir sur h> territoii-e Ilusse 
ou Autriclifen, anraient remis nu Qou- 
wmemeni Tnre. ou bien publiquement puma 
sui les Ueux memes oU tls out ew sjiisis, la 
Sublime Porte prot^derait imm^dtatctncnl a 
riustallatioii des Ilospodars, et mettrait le 
phis grand soin a faire obseiver les aiicicnnes 
conventions et h nialntenir les privileges dos 
deux provinces comme dant lepas«6." — Rd- 
mim du Dwan d VUltim(dwm. de Al. le Baron 
Btbooonovk, July 2<>, IfitU ; Awvmirt Jlie- 
toriquCt Iv. 65 d, CtiO, Appendix. 


the Engliah aai^iii$Badorj Lord titrang. 
ford, ei^oyad at tlitict period the highest 
c<«isiderati<m wto tne l^arte, ana^fem- 
ployed his ^eat andabili^ 

to avert a ruptur^ aim bripg the 
Divaxk h^ck to senitimenta of n^od^ra^ 
tion, and a just awreoiatioi^^ of 
difficulties with which tliey vrere anr- 
rounded. In this praiseworUiy. at- 
teiupt he jvas cordially Seconded by 
the ministep Of France and Auatita, 
and at length, by their united efforts, 
a decreti was obtained from the Porto 
commuting tho punishment of Oanesi 
into exile, taking off the embargo 
wffiich had been laid on Russian ves- 
sels, and pi'omising an amnesty to 
such of the <1 reeks os should submit 
within a short period. 

63. It was not so easy a matter, 
however, to ai)peasc the riolem:e of 
the people as to bring back the Divan 
to sentiments of moderation ; and the 
fermentation was such at Constanti- 
nople, all the autumn and winter, that 
a gcnciwl massacre was hourly expected. 
Bands of Asiatics, W'orked up to the 
last i»oint of religious fanaticism and 
savage fuiy, Avere continually travers- 
ing the streets, singing exciting songs, 
and calling on the faitlifiil to liso and 
complete the destruction of the inli- 
d<;la. To such a pitcti did the disor- 
ders luific th.at the janfeuries openly 
demanded tin: head of tlie new favour- 
ite, ilalal-l'iifendi, who wus thought to 
be too much inclined to modeiatc mea- 
iftires, and even of Abdul -Ahmed, the 
sou of the Sultan, and sole lieir oi the 
em[>ire. The popular fury w’as only 
ai)pea3ud by the daily sight of a num- 
ber of Uhristains hung in the streets, 
and a long row of heads displayed 
every moruing at the gates of tho Her- 
nglio. At lenm.h Lord Btrangford pre- 
vailed ou the Divan to abate somewhat 
of their unbending attitude, and open 
tJm <loor, if not to accommodation, at 
least to renewc4 negotiations* by an 
ultimatum on tcheir part, in which 
they consented to adjourn the demand 
for the surrender of the refugees. But 
they refused to withdraAV their forces 
from the Principalities till the reM- 
lion was entirely put down, and claimed 
the right then to inaintalu such troops 
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iti tlieTii as might & Seeiin«,d|iecee9aTy 
to main tain tranqniptjr. w- 

64. The cmnmet^^ment of; year 
18^2 wa» sigiMiliiled by an event no 
ordinaiy im^rtanoe iii thia c<mteet: 
the formation of a n&gular government* 
and l^e |«»oclamatio4i of mtumal m*. 
dependence in Greece. POnng the 
month of Fovembey preceding, a con- 
gresa of chiefs and deimties oesemlded 
from aU phrta of Greece* in Argos, 
which afterwards trtinsforred its sit- 
tings to Epklanrus, and there a con- 
stitution was drawn up, and the na- 
tional lKJ?Et>ENDEKOE PltOCLAlMEI). 
I^he act proclaiming it, signed by six- 
ty-seven inenihers of the congivss, is 
remarhahle as confauniug a forcible and 
not exaggerated statement of tlie dread- 
ful nature of the oppression under 
which the nation Jiad laboured, the 
reasons which had induced or rather 
compcilled them to take up arms, and 
the giund object of national indepen- 
denite for winch they contended,— very 
different from the democratic dreams 
whioli at the same time were agitating 
the states of west.em Europe.^ The 
constitution proclaimed — which, i3 
default of heirs of tlie old Byzantine 
ciupevors, was perhaps the only one 

* “Ln Xation Grieqac proad la ciel et Ja 
teiTo a teuioin qae, iiialgi'^ *le joiig ttffreux 
des Otlomyiiiis, qne la ineiiaisait do 8(ni depe- 
rlssemeut, elle exist e cnoore. Prpss^'O ]jar 
les mesurefi aassi iwiquofi (jue deatnictives, 
que ces tyrans f^roces, apo^ avoir vioh*^ fern’s 
capitulations ainsi que taut esprit d’equite, 
reiulaient de ]du8 en plus oppressives, et qitf 
ue tendaient si rien muins qu’a I’ancantisse- 
meht entier dti j>t*upJc aoumis, olle s’etait 
troLiv^e dans la iiecessite absolue de counr 
aiix anues, pour irtettre k I'abri sa propre 
conservatlou, Apru.s avoir repousse la viol- 
ence par le seul courage de ses enfan?s ello 
declare anjonrd’hui devnnt Dieu et devant les 
liomines, par I’orgJine dc ses reprfisentans Id- 
gitiiueB, rdunia dans ce congr^s national ooii- 
vo(iu6 jmr le peupJe, son Independoncc Poli- 
tique, 

“lioin d’ltre fenddo sur des principes da 
d^magoffio at de rebellion, loin <l'avoir pour 
motilH leS Int^rfits particulicrs de quelques 
indlvidus, oette guerre eat une gueno na- 
honaU et sacree; elle jp’a la^ur but quo la re- 
KtauratioD de la nation et sa reintegration 
duns les droits de propriete, d’bomme, et de 
vie, draits qui sont le partage des penplcs 
polices tios voiflhis, niais qui ^Itaient amchda 
aux Grecs par une puissance spolfatrice,'*— 
JMclarathn dhidiptmdanre, Epldoure, Jan. 
27 , 1S22; Ann. Jlist^ iv, t>72, Appendix. 


which, cmtld a;t that he ado|d;e<l 
-.■was-veiy sWIm to tl»t, of, the; J)i- 
rectory which tor a few yWs ^vemoii 
France; civil and religious libortk 
securi^ to iperson and property, equai 
eligibwity to office,, the independence 
of the judicial body, were duly pro- 
vided for. The supreme legislative' 
Ttpwer was vested in a senate elected 
by the l>eople, conjointly with an exe- 
cutive council appointed by the senate, 
liis council, in whom the entire dircc,- 
tkn of affairs was vested, consisted of 
fho members; it declared i>ea<?o and 
war, and was invested with tlic supreme 
direction of affairs; but its members 
were elected only for a year, and were 
amenable to the senate for misconduct 
iu^duty. Prince Mavrocordato was 
unanimously eWtted the first imesi' 
dent ; the cou»cil*imraedktely entered 
ui>ou the discharge of its ditties; apd 
the congress, having it('com]>li.shed its 
task of forming a constitution/ de- 
clared itaulf dissolved. The scat of 
government vras, soon alter trankfemd 
to Corinth, the citadel of whieh had 
just capitulated. It is easy to see tho 
ideas of the French Revolofion*here 
gemiinntin^ in the minds of a nation 
struggling for existence; and CeitainJy 
its authors seem to have been tlunk^- 
ing more of the rights of man than of 
avciting tlie sabre-s of tJic Oomanlia 
Yet it is impossible to withhold a tti- 
butc of admiration from the brave men. 
wlio, when their chief fortresses were 
still in the hands of the enemy, still 
reeking with the blood of their best 
and braw-st citizens, and when Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism was Roused to 
Idib highest pitch for their destmctioiu 
ventured, vith the resOttr<*es of setm 
bundl ed thousand luCn, to throw down 
the gauntlet to a jiower possessing 
thirty millions, and befoye which all 
Christendom had so often trembled. 

65. The Christian cause., thus irre- 
vocably engaged, sustained, li^wevcr, 
a grievous olow in the early part of 
this year by the cle.stniction of AU 
Pucha, who, although still a Moham- 
medan, and distnistcd alike by tho 
Greeks and Souliotes, had hitherto 
oneivted as a most important divert 
Sion, by retaining so large a portion of 
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the OttoiTWffi foms Wavo-i 

eneii^ckd walk; the ; 

courage and euet^' of the reteitui 
w.ha, tx^tea in hia inaccessible 
fortress in the lilce that his enemies 
vTould find **tha* the. bear of Pindna 
T\^as still alive/' his resources were 
daily declining. For more than three 
mouths he, had been closely blockaded. 
Provisions were beginning to fail, and 
the ga^son, worn out witli the toil of 
incessant watching, and destitute of 
hope, had lent a willing ear to the 
ofiers of Chourcliid Paclia, who pro- 
mised them a large share of the trta- 
tjures of tlie Piudia, in tlie event ^f 
their «lclivcring ii]> tlw stroiigliold to 
him. This treachery was rcnderiMl the 
more easy from the defection of All’s 
('hief engineer, Caret to, who, alii-nated 
by the violem^e anji caprice of that 
savage barbarian, Innl deserted his ser- 
vice, and brouglit to the besiegers a 
complete plan of the fprtiHiss, and the 
means adopted for its dofenov. < luided 
by this information, ami glided by the 
defection of part of his Albiiiiiaii garri- 
son, the fortress was, in the begin- 
nings of Jamnuy, occupied, aft{*r only 
a feigned resistance, by t he troojis of 
Chourehid Pacha. ' Ali, however, was 
not without a last resource. He had 
time to escape into an inner Uiw^er 
three storeys in height, which com- 
iniinicated only by a drawbridge, with 
the remainder of the plai’C, and whi(‘h 
he had fortified in the strongest t»o.s- 
sible manner. It consisted of thre(‘ 
storeys, in tlie higlie.st of which was 
placed the pacha, Tiis harem, and fifty 
annod arj^d trusty foUowejs; in the 
second his treasures, the amonnf f»f 
Vhich report had greatly magnified; 
and in the lowest a powilwonagaziiic, 
with every ]>reparation ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to blow the whole edi- 
fice into the air. There, with the 
meafts of negotiating in hi.s hands, be- 
cause 1*B could in an instant dejudve his 
besiegers of what they most coveted, 
liis treasures and his head, the old chief 
awaited the proposals of his enemies. 

66. Alarmed at the prospect of what 
the despair of so indomitable a eliief- 
tain might suggest, and desirous at all 
liazarda of securing his head as an 


ornameht for SeingKo, Chourehid 
Pacha had ree^nj^e to penidy} and, 
strange to say, ^ old deceiver became 
the victim of Ms own sits. He held 
out the prospect of a favourable capi- 
tulation, in virtue (pf wiiieh the rebel- 
lious satrap was to enjoy Ms' treas- 
iwea, his hatem, and the* title of Yiaier, 
witha suitable coimnand in Asia Minor 
during his life. He stipulated, how- 
ever, ill retXirn for so many concessions, 
that Ali should remove himself frOtn 
his impregnable tower int<) an island 
on the lake, where a plcasure-house 
had been constmeted, to await 
the firman containing the pardon of 
the Sultan, and the entire restoration 
to his favour. The old pacha fell into 
tlie snare : the lion forgot tlie f03£. He 
not only removed with lu.*^! young and 
anlcntly-loved wife, and a fciv intrepid 
Albanians, who were restdved to share 
his fiite, to the island, but he was* 
though with some difficulty, prevailed 
on to deliver to the officers of Ohoiir- 
chid Paclia a signet -nrrg, the Well- 
known token whirli enjoined implicit 
obedience on all his servants. Anned 
with this iristnimeut, the Turks in- 
stantly roived across the lake, ascended 
the tower, all owed tlie ring to the 
faithful guardian of tlic magazine and 
treasures, wk> stood at the iloor with 
a lighted match in his hand. The 
.slave bowed with resjKHt before the 
talisman, and extinguislu'd the torch. 
He was instantly deHi»atchcd by re* 
^leatinl strokes of the poniaixl, and the 
l*crfidion.s assa.s.sins, rowing buck to 
Ali’s island, iircscntcd to Ijim the fatal 
iirman, wliich, instead of tlie promi.scd 
pardon, contained the oriler for his im- 
mediate death. As soon as he sa\v it, 
All exclaimed, “Stop ! what are you 
bringing me r'— “The order of the 
Sultan,” r(‘plied Hassan the otficcr ; 
“ he demand.? your head. Submit to 
the order of the Sultan ; obey the de- 
cree of fate ; pray to Allah : make 
your ablutions. The head of Ali,” 
said the I'aidili, *“ is not so easily 
won/’ and, drawing his pistols, he 
laid Hassan at his feet with one, and 
with another the chief of the staff of 
Chourehid. A frightful conflict en- 
sued between All's kithfol guards and 
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liis ftswasflms, in tlie doiarae of which 
Ali was inortal3y .iw^ided by a ball 
in tlie aide. Btin/* said he, “ and 
put to death Vaidlifa, my wife, that 
she may fallow me to the tomb, and 
the tracers maynot snHy her .beauty/' 
These his last wor^. The dead 
body of Ali, drawn by the beard, 
pulled to the door, where the headway 
cut off, hnd sent to the Sultan. Va- 
siliki, in tears, was led to*Chourchids 
tent, who treated her with respect, 
and accorded the pcnni.ssioii to inter 
her husband, whom she adored, in a 
way suitable to his mnk; and the 
valleys of Vindus soon 1‘esoundcd with 
the death-wuil for the f Jon of Janina. 

57. Such were the transports uhen 
the head of Ali was brought to Con- 
stantiiiopk, and ejc]WvSed at the gate 
of the Seraglio in a silver dish, that 
one would suppose the W'bolc eneiuie.s 
of the Sultan had Ikhui destroycnl by a 
single blow. Sun'ounded with tioops, 
uith a thousand kde-fires on the ad- 
joining heights, casting o, light over 
Its strec'ts at night, witnessing during 
the day the ceaseless march of the i^i- 
aiic forces towards the Balkan, ga/ing 
on the head of tlicir mortal enemy, the 
raelia of Janina, at the gate of the 
Seraglio, the 7’urks of Constantinople 
hchevod thcmBclves invincible. In 
the cojip at Adrianople the warlike 
The mllowhip in«<'riiaion was jhU, ou All’s 
lieflfl, a tairjous jirwf ot the <liHurder.s^f the 
Otttaiian empire 

“II c«( notoirc a ruiuvors qne Dep<‘n- 
dikmti All r<K*lia depiiis tiente a ijuaraide 
omiCew fxvttit lerii de nombreuaes taveurs dc 
la SuUime Torle Loiu d’en reconuallre le 
u’ix, d osa, eoiitio In vol»»iii<3 exprtissi* tie la 
\n'te, opprimer lc.s peiiples jiar riwe et })ar 
; I’hisloire. ne prCiscnto jias I'exemplo 
d'liim porverHili* }tlus pioftmde qne la fienne. 
Sfiiis r«'p(j« iH'ciipe de rachcvemeiit de ses 
ooupahles piojets, il ne s.o couieida pas d’a)*- 
puyei’ sf'cretenioiit et onvfrtenu'iit, ])!»’ argent 
et {jutres moyena, la lebellion et la trahi- 
son, partiOut on il pouvnit en ti-onvcr J«s ^liS- 
nieiis, niniH il sijrtil des limites de son terri- 
to)rc,exeitanti»artoutlft8 troubles etplongeant 
dariH In Tuine nos mfortun^s snjels, gaffcsi con- 
fit^s a nos boucis }iar le Ju«e pupi'Gmo et tout- 
puiMsaut. L’lnaurri'^ioA ties Oreos ^clata, ot 
All, se li V rant a ses projeta de vengeauee, em- 
ploya de grandes soniuies 4 ainior les relii'jlos 
de la Moree, «t des autres provinces, contro 
le pen pie de la rV)i. Cette dernifere prenve 
de peiversiti^ devait reiidre sa condaiunalion 
indvitahle — Void sa Tetk.”— jE,’r«/a swrAu 
Pacha; Annumtire Bistoriqvet iv. aSL 


enthusiflAm wits sfill stronger : ones of 
joy and incittiments to viedenoe were 
heard on all sides ; and to such a ^utch 
did the transports rise ^mte, that th^ 
grand-vizier was obliged to isshe a 
prcxdamation, declafiug that ‘Miewas 
about to man^h to exterminate the in- 
fidel MmmnUst and that he was only 
awaiting the last orders of the Sultan 
for the campaign." The entry of the 
grandson of Ah, a boy of eight years of 
age, his harem, and his ti'easures, into 
Coiifitantiii^le, i*esemblcd a Roman 
triumph. But amidst all tJiis exulta- 
tion at the death of Ali, it proved 
data! to his conqueror, who hoped to 
succ‘cetl to his goveimment tftid hia 
iijfiucTicc. The treasures sent to 
Constantinople by CJhourchid Pacha, 
thotlijh c,oriiSiderahh\ wew* by no mean.s 
so large as, hml» been exq^ected ; and 
this disappointment, joine*d to the ill 
success of the succeeding ctmipaign m 
Greece, of which he had the chM di- 
rection, filtimateiy occasioned his fall 

58. Taking ad Vantage of the en- 
thusiasm pM>du(‘C(l by ifie lal) bf AH, 
the Divan made the most exteinnve 
preparations for the next campaign, 
(^hoim'hid Padia, after subduing the 
Souliotes in his I'ear, was to unite all 
his forces employed in the siege of 
Janina, and, conjointly with the Pacha 
ofSalonica, invade the Morea with 
.sixty thousand men. Tlio aimiy of the 
giund-viyJer, divided into two columns, 
was to advance ft-oirt Adiianople, the 
one moving on Brahilov, the other on 
HoudschiKK, 80 as to keei) the Rus- 
sian.M, with ivhom a rupture was hour- 
ly <'X|)ected, in clieck ; ivhifc the Pacini 
ol’ Erzerouiu, collet' ting thiHy Ihousainl 
men among the warlike tribas ot Affia, 
ivas to make head against the Persians, 
and cause the frontier of Georgia to be 
respected. At the s/ime time a poivcr- 
ful squadi’oii, consisting of thi-ee ships 
of the line, tw'o frigates, and twenty 
brigs, with eight thousand lai*d troops 
omboaid, was to issue from the Darda- 
nelles, and, after levictuailing the forts 
which still belli out in tlic Morea, 
aftenvards cairy reinforcements to 
Candia andX’ypm.s. 

59. These designs were very imper- 
fectly carried into execution, llie 
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fleet, , to wUicJl tte CiMis liad 

no adequate force to oppose, stlcoess- 
fully ac^oioikjiahed It^ niiesion. It 
rovictiiallcd Kapoli 4i Romania and 
the other fortresses in the Horea, 
made sail for Allxandria, and with 
stores taken in there relieved the 
stronrfiolds of Caiidia. aud Cyi^ins. 
Bat the land forces wore fai^ from be* 
ing equally siukjossful, and theii* fail- 
ure disarranged the whole campuigu- 
By grOat exertions Ghourcliid got to- 

S it 17,000 men in tl)e nei^bour- 
of Jauiua, and witli these, under 
tlm command of Omer-Vrioiio, he conf- 
m^nced, in the boginriing of June, aii» 
attack i-ii the. Souliotes, preparatory to 
his grand ox[)editiou into the Morea. 
The Souliotes, even when strength- 
ened by all the succour which <3C>iild 
be obtained i’roni tV' neighbouring 
^ mountains of Epirus, did not exceed 
4000. Such, however, was the vigour 
of the defence, and the skilful use 
which these brave inbuntainclrs made 
of the rocky and inaccessible nature 
of their eouutrj^ that all the attacks 
of the Ottoiuaus W’ere repcdled. The 
womeh fought by the side of their hus- 
bands and brothers, fearing death less 
than Turkish slavery; and, after a 
desperate stru;^le of sev^oral days’ du- 
ration, the Turks were linally rejnilsed. 
In vain Chourchid brought up 3000 
ti'osh troops, and in person renewed 
the assault : the Souliotes >v 0 ro again 
victorious ; and, after an incessant | 
conflict of ten days among the rocks, | 
ravines, and precipices, the Ottomans 
were finally routed, and driven out of 
the country, with tlie Ios.s of the’i 
whole ai’tillevy, baggage, and stored 
and above 4000 men slain and wounded, 
despairing of success after thfs disaster, 
Ghourchid drew* off his troops into the 
plain, contenting himself with block- 
ading ^the entiunce of the passes, in 
order to straiten the njouiitaineers by 
want of provisions, I^eaving the com- 
mand of the blocka^ng force to his 
lieutenant, Omer-Vrione, he himself 
set out with suidi forces as ho could 
collect, to direct the operations in the 
Morea. 

Meanwhile, a frightful disaster 
occurred in the Archipelago, which, 


ftom thentieaQafihptejdR^^ 
it was attended) the Aublbne devn>^ 

tion by which it was, aveimed, forcibly 
attracted tlie attention- of all Eu^pe, 
and at length awakened the sympathy , 
w'hich led to thei»depeudenc©<>t<3frcece* 
The opttknt, feitlle, and |«?oaiperoua 
island of Caros, the ^rden & the 
JClgean Sea, and, literally sjicaking an 
earthly parqdise, if any earthly spot 
deserves the name, had hitherto re- 
mained a stranger to the insutrectiofn. 
Its eighty thousand inhabitants, satis- 
fied with their condition, and horror- 
struck with the devastation which they 
behold around thein, long aimed only 
at preserving the blessings of peace and 
neutrality. But the Turks, instead of 
improving on those dispositions by 
gentle treatment, increased their ex- 
actions to such a degree that the rural 
inhabitants became ripe for revolt ; and 
a 01*6611 squadron, under Logotheti, . 
having appeared otF the island in tlie 
end of Mai'ch, the insurrectiou broke 
out. The Turks shut tliemselves up in 
the citadel, wdu re four thousand men 
W'cro in aims ; the Greeks took posses- 
sion of the heights of Tourlotti, wduch 
commanded il, and for the next ten 
days a distant cannonade was kept up 
l)ctwoen the coutendiiUT parties, witli- 
out any material eifect on either side. 
But meanwhile the Sultan, extup^rated 
at tlie loss of an island wliicli was so 
prodvetive 1o the public treasury, was 
making the most vigorous efforts for 
itT^ conquest. An army of thirty thou- 
sand fanatical Asuitics, eager for the 
plunder of the garden of the Archi- 
ptdago, w^as collected on the opposite 
coast of Smyrna, and loudly demanded 
to be led to the piornised scene of ra- 
pine and massaci’c ; W^hile a powerful 
fleet, consisting of six ships of the line, 
ten fiigates, and twelve brigs, w’as col- 
lected in tlie Dardanelles, under the 
Ca]jitan Pacha, Kara Ali, in person, 
and appeared on the 12th April off the 
island. 

61. The Turkish dOmmander offered 
an amnesty to the islanders if they 
W'Oiild submit to surrender their arms, 
and deliver up the authoi*s of the re- 
volt. These tenus having been re- 
jected, the capitan began to land his 
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troops, wTiioh wiwi effected, ivitliout 
macli dilSiculty, im<W oorer of tlic |pins 
of the fleet, as 4^e Oreok squadron, 
unable to faoe die broadsides of the 
three-deckers, had been obli|^ to re- 
tire. Meaxtwhile, the garrison m the 
citadel* taking advantu^ dfldie general 
consternatiph, nriade a vigorous sortie, 
ind adiviriott of gunboats kej>t conti- 
nually transportiug the Asiatic troops 
from the opposite Bay of Tchesmd. 
Hesistance was impossible against sncli 
an ac(mmuiation of forces ; the in- 
trcncliraents onTourlotfi were speedily 
stormed; and the Turks, ruriiing sword 
in hand into the town, commenced an 
indiscrimyiate. massacre of the Chris- 
tians, which lastcMl without interrup- 
tion for the four following days. Flames 
si^n broke out iu eveiy din^ction, and 
spetidily reduced one of the finest cities 
in the fjevant to ashes : nine thonsaiicl 
men were put to the sword ; the women 
and children were all sold as slaves ; 
tlie very graves were rifled in search of 
concealed treasures, and the bones of 
the dead tossed about by the infiiriated 
cumiuerors «amoiig tbe corpses of th^j, 
leceiitly slain. None in the town 
csi'aped the edge of the scimitar or cap- 
tivity, exce])tiiig fifteen hundred, who 
sought and found refuge with the con- 
sul of France, by whom they were con- 
veyed outboard two French vessels of 
war in the harbour. 

62. Not content with this inhuman 
massacre of unarmed and uuotfeuding 
citizens, or seizure of innocent women* 
and children, the Turks, on finding 
that the flames or the sword had leit 
them no furiher victims in t)ic city, 
rusboJ iu tumultuous bodies into the 
country, and commenced the wort of 
ik‘struction in the rural villages. Large 
bodies of Asiatics, lured by the light 
of the burning town, assembled on the 
opposite coast in the Bay of Tcliesme, 
and were hourly rowed over to the de- 
voted island to join in the massacre. 
In vain the consuls of France and Aus- 
tria prevailed on thcOapitan Pacha to 
pi-octaim an amnesty, which was ac- 
cepted hy the trembling inhabitants, 
on condition of delivering up the chiefs 
of tlie revolt, which WaB immediately 
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done. NoWufoouldasffli^thetliitBt 
for blood, or appease the fanarical fuiy 
of the ^uBisulmans. Every corner of 
the island was ransacked ; every house 
burned or sacked ; every human beiiig 
that could be found, slain or carried off 
into captivity, Modern Europe had 
never witnosaed such an instance of 
bloodshed or horror. To find a parallel 
to it we must go back to the storming of 
Syracuse or Carthage by the Komans, 
or the sack of Bagdad or Aleppo by the 
arms of Tiinour. All the Wutiful 
streets ami superb villas of Chios were 
deltroj'^ed ; its entire sacred edifices 
mined ; ninety churches in the island 
burned ; forty villages deliverotrto the 
flames* Nothing was to be seen in the 
once smiling land but heaps of ruins, 
and ffM'ew ghastly mhabitauts wander- 
ing in a stat(i oi stai'valioii among 
them. 

UnheonJ, tlio clock repeats its hours; 

C<»W is tbe hV-ATth witlna its bowers i 

And shoeirl Wfc thither r«>aai, 

Its echoes and its empty treatl 

Would sound like voioes from the desdi*^ 

When the massacre finally ceased ^nxn 
the. exhaustion of the assassins, twwity- 
five thousand persons, chiefly fiill-growm 
men, had boon slain ; forty-five then- 
sand women and children had been 
dragged into slavery ; and fifteen thou- 
sand had escaped into the neighbouring 
islands, all in the last stato oi destitu- 
tion and misery, where the gi'oater part 
of them died of grief or starvation. 
For several months the markets of 
Constantinople, Egypt, and Barbary 
were .so stocked with slaves that their 
price fell a half ; and purchoeers were 
attracted from the farthest parts ^of, 
Asia and Africa, whithar the unhappy 
Greek cai>ti^os were s<jattered. 

63. But the justice of Frond cnee 
neither slumbered nor slept. An awful 
but not undeserved retribution <jver- 
took the authors of this frightful tm- 
gedy. Its moving spring was the in- 
dignation of the human mind at .such 
ui3ieard-of ntro(*itie« ; its instruments 
the heroic citizens of Hydra. Anxious 
spectators of tlie destruction of the 
beautiful island, so long the scene of 
their happiness and recreation, but yet 
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umble to f^tbe lb^>-of-battle sliips of 
tho Turks iti stand-up fight, the chiefs 
of Hydra agreed, in a council held on 
the flubieet, on 411 atteui]>t to destroy 
the Turkiah fleet by fire. Again, as in 
the last days of flie ByKantim*, empire, 
the cause of C^hristentioin was defended 
hy the toroh and the Urcel' Ftrc, l»e- 
coiue more formidable to its enemies 
than either its caiman or its swords. 
Tw’o hutnlivd braro ineu volunteered 
to steer the fireships; forty-eight were 
selected under ANOiiEAS* Miaults, 
Nicolas Apo-stoli, and Andionzzo of 
Spezxia— names wliiuli, for cool cour- 
age, aivlcTit devotion, aJid intrepid dat- 
ing, fituy well i>e placed beside, any 
recorded in history. There, tt)o, an 
English sea-ofiieer, attrjicted hy the 
sight of danger, coininenced llKit ho- 
nourable couree wkii'li has foi tver 
connected his name with the emanci- 
pation of Greece, t The volunte('rs 
( Jioseii rectcived the sacrament and l»e- 
ncflietion from the bishop, idldsteiipivi 

* * AnilrcaN TVflftnlis, son to a Eubw'an iifi- 

chp.nt, was bom at llydra, and wt-nt to s*ua, 
an early period of se\en ytais. in oij<' of 
his itthev’s vessels, While yet « boy. Ins n.i 
tive courage tiiul disxioaitioh evnn'ed • 
ho was lively, passionate, and obstinate he 
married, at eighteen, tli<‘ deuj^hter of a w i«rthv 
prifjst at Hydra, and mhui ^ut a ship, and 
(‘omraenced V05 ages on liis own ai*! omit, ( »n 
nno occasion, while in eosnniand of this v< 
s^d, he fell m with a Malt«s<* pirate of snpenor 
strength, to avoid wlioni lu* ran hi> ves^-el 
ashore, let his eie.w go, bat leniaiiu-d aloui- 
in hw vessel After some hentatn)n, /inMiig 
from thm sns]ieeting a link, Un* pii,iU-s 
boaided, seized Mianhs, whom they htal m 
ih" most eniel uainneT to force him to m veal 
his money hutiii liiiaUy roeovtiied lus ve-si'l 
horn the pirates hy the aid of some Alhan an 
boidiers. !;i leuj^ili hi.v ibrtniie uicrettsod so 
^nimh that ho bought the, Ileieuhs, a vessel 
tfi‘‘two hundred sind flivy tuns burden, with 
which he bi'at off a Fieneh brig of U urieen 
puns rio was oin c taken b', Nelson, wlui, 
pleased with T.is frank intrejncl mumicr, set 
l)im at lilnirfy In lbl7 he retired from aetiv e 
life, having made a nnxicra to fortune; bntm 
ISSllietook iiparm.s at the (‘ftlloflns«ouiitiy, 
ills eoTiragc w.-iJS o tmte ^nrenve, Ins patriotic 
Sfiint ihieonqucrable. Once on a critieal oc- 
essioii, as thfi sailors refused b) oinbaik, he- 
oiiJe.rerl lumseU' to be c/iiricil In his Jitter, n.s 
he was ill at the time, on board his brig; the 
suilors immediately followed. Fiie and energy 
are his great charaetoristies ; but he was also 
dlflfJ»gui«lK?d by deep thought, decision of 
churacter, and unconu^uerable perseveiauce. 
--GounoN'a uretk Hevomion, 1. 872, 374. 
t t'aplain Frank Abney Hastings. 


.on board llicir firosliips atnidtjt the 
tears and prayers of tlieir country nieiu 

04. The united fleets of Hydra and 
Spezzia aissemiiled at I'surra on the 5tU 
May, and set sail on the 10th in ipiest 
of the enemy. They amounted to ti tty- 
six sail, tJie largest carrying twenty 
gums, among wluch were eight fire- 
slnps. They imubsod about close to 
the Tiukisji fleet, which lay at anchor 
in a bay 011 the coast of Asia for seve- 
ml da 5 % and e\(‘haugcd a distant cau- 
noiiade with tiieir Tuie-of-battlc .ships, 
w'ith little efiect on either side. At 
length, on tho evening ol the 31 si, an 
attib'k was resolved on by the (Trfmk 
clricl.s ; and Miaulis, with fifteen sliips 
of war and three fire.sbijx, entered the 
chanm 1 between Chios and tlie Asiatii; 
cemst at eight in 1 ln‘ evening. The 
coiistoTnuiion was (‘Vtreino ou board 
tin* Turkish lied ; several of the ships 
of wnr cngngc.d t)>e llne-of-battle ships, 
and Kara Ali, in bis tlm-c-dccker, htni 
I narrow escdfie IVoni a ftrc.sbip, wdiicb 
only fulled in eonseiinence of Uietorcli 
lm\ing lieeii a]iphe(l a minute loo soon. 
Oil till". oecuMon thi* uthu’k luisiic- 
c.ssful ; tin' istumleis retired to tlie 
lOiii) of Pniirra, end the' 'apdan Vaeha, 
proud of his victory, rubuiincd at an- 
elioj* in tlie strait-s. 

Co. Having reeciv' d intelligence that 
the Otbmi.in 'Ujuadron had bmoi rein- 
Ibreed to ihirtv eiglit “sail, and that il 
wa* .soon to unite witli one of nearly 
cqrai stime th F'nV|d> Ihi' Hy- 
•duoic (liid's bci'aiiie convinced that 
unless a sm '‘csslul atbndc wu.s made, 
and that .s]>ecdily, their cc'Untry must 
inevitably lie destroyed. Accordingly, 
it vva.s I'v'si.lvcd, during a dark night, 
to .4l'nd in two liivsliijis at the northern 
end of the straits, while at each end 
two vessids cruised tiliout to pick up 
smJi of tin dr crews as might survive 
tlie.ir ])eii]ons mi.ssiou. Goxstantinb 
r/vNAm-s, ofPsaiTa, a name immortal 
in history, and George Pepiuis, of Ify« 
dra, volunteered tlieii’ services, with 
thirty - two intrepid follow'crs ; and 
having partaken of the holy sacra- 
ment, they embarked at nine at night, 
and sailed under French and Aiistiiaii 
I olours close to the Ottoman fleet, by 
whom they were hailed and desired to 
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feK'p off. At wiiduigKt, a l>ree20 from 
the north having sprung uj), they ran 
iu at onoa among the fleet. Tlie ryar- 
j-ioto iireahip, eomniailded by (lanaris, 

3 lied the prow of the Turkish ad* 
’a vessel, anchored at the head of 
the line, a league from tlio shore, and 
ijistaiitly act her on fire. Instantly 
jumping into a launch they had in tow , 
they psissed under her pooj^ shouting 
tlie old w’ar-ciy of Bvzautiuin, “ Vie- 
lury to the Cross!* The Hydriote 
rire.sli,i]) was with equal sueeess fasteu- 
to the other thrcc*-d(Mk(ir, carrying 
I he Jleala Bay’s flag and the trcusiire. 
Tliey 'were then picked \.p bv their 
. omradca ; aiul the thirt,v-f'>ur}Kroes, 
.iftcr lia\ing p<irfonnerl an exploit 
licihaps luw'Xauiphid, saileij mtaight 
througli the nndst <ff the enemy’s flt ct, 
and got (dear off without a wound. 

(Ul. The fnfc<i of the two ships wJii'di 
were fired was difbo-nt. The llcala 
;’.<'v’.s crew .succoodad, by great excr- 
' ons, in evtiiiguishiiig the Ihimes, 
though not ftofore the vesst 1 was ren- 
(h rod until lor .stTvue, ami detaching 
ihc fireslii]! from the jnow, which* 
ll»)ate(l through the fleet in a state of 
•'Didlagratioii, exeiiing universal eou- 
sternation, ami doing gr<3at damage to 
vc’.vuds, uuu] slu* stranded on 
lln5 Asialie coast. Not '«o with the 
adinirars siiip. (’atiari.s had fixed the 
grappling iion,‘j to the prow >o siiongly 
ihat all attem]ds to detach ihem wvre 
vain, and in a few miniitt's tlic suimrh 
tl|r<;e-dceker was a sljoet of flame. Hull, 
nuista, rigging, all were in a hl.ucai the 
same time. The secne. which ensucil 
on board the \e.sscl liafUes all de.serijt- 
tion. Two thousand tlireo luimlred 
persona, cnnvded on board a vsiifglo 
iiiie-of-hattlc ship, Jiud no means of 
c.seiipjng tho flaiiK's but by plunging 
into tliu waves. None xvould approaeh 
tile Imrnijjg vessel for fear of being in- 
volved in the eoiilhigration. Kara Ali, 
tlie Capitau Badia, refused to quit his 
ship ; he w^as Kscized by ^is oflii’crs, and 
forcibly earned On Hoard a boat ; but 
a burning mast foil athwart it, and 
wounded him mortally on the head. 

They had aharrelof gunpowder on board, 
drtt^nmiicd to blow tlnmiselves up rather than 
I'c taken.*— G oudon, l 808 . 
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He was carried ashore, and reiicliered 
uu his last breath on tho shoTea of that 
Chios which ho had changed from a 
smiling garden to a howling wildor- 
iliiSH, Meanwhile tho '{urkB in the town 
beheld with feelings of profound con- 
sternation the awful spectacle. Eveiy 
vessel in the fleet, many of wdiieh were 
on fire, was* distinctly soon by the pro- 
digiona light of the burning three- 
decker, the flames from which rose 
like n pillar of fire into the heavens. 
At length she blew up with an explo- 
.sioii so trernondous tltat every* house 
for* miles aremnd was shaken to its 
foundation,* every ship in the sti'aits 
rocked as in a tciiifieHl ; and the^wful 
silence which imnmdiately ensued was 
l)i*i)kcn, as in an eruption of Vesuvius, 
by tlr?^ clatter of the sj>ars and rn fists 
wliicJi fell upon thie fU‘ct. The Turks 
ill (’hios, ovenvlmhiK'd with terror, 
tlirew thcuiselvcx-, witli their faces^ on 
the ground, haploring the mercy of 
I'io Almighty. Tho vi<itors retttmed 
!U triumph to Tp.sara, -whore they were 
' •■ceived with transports of joy, crowned 
with garlands of fliwers, and hast^ed 
to the altar to return thanks to TSod 
for the deliverance of their country ; 
xvliiic the Turks in despair took refuge 
ill tlic harbour of Mitvlene, abandon- 
ing to tin* (Jrcckw the entire command 
of the Ardiipolago. 

C7. ^’Im Turks in fbios tookvengc- 
an c for their disaster by renewing the 
m5)s.s.icrc of tile few unhappy Greeks 
wluiyctvomuiiiod in the island. Twenty 
tlioii.-iandof thorn nidicd into the Mas- 
tic \illagcs, whiik had escaped the for- 
mer devastation from tho ca^iidulation, 
and' put (wery human lieing they , 

rcuch to the sword. In the beginning 
of Augn.st there ivere not eightcf*n hun- 
dred of the original inlmbitaiits alive in 
the island, almost all old \vonicn, who 
hiul been ixmccaled in caves, oiiJ: ol‘ 
eighty-five thousand who peorded it a 
j'(*w months before. But tJu* simfghter 
of a few thoutsiuid unarmed and starv- 
ing Greeks could not affect the issue of 
the cainjmign, or diminish the weight 
of the blow wdiicli had been struck, 
(.’aiiaris, not less tlian Themistocle^ 
Imd been the saviour of his countty ; 
the blow struck in the SU-aitQ of Cluos 
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was m deddte am %it fonnserly delivr 
«rod iu Bay ^ BalMnia. By de- 
pnviug to Turn ia to Mom of to 
expected oo*o^«Ratio4 aad supplies fioiu 
toiieeti iteicim^d them to stamtiou 
and ruin ia tot province, and was to 
principal eause of the defeat of the vast 
armarnantwhich to Ottoipan Govern^ 
mant Jiad by great exertions got to- 
gether for to subjection of soutoi’u 
Greece. 

^8. Aware of the great force which 
to Turks intended to bring against 
torn* and justly distrustful of'tlieircjwn 
iweans of vithstaiuling it, the Greek 
Government in the Morca made eveiy 
exertion to prevent the thi*eatened in- 
vasion by raising up fotis to their ene- 
mies in rear. For this pur]:K>se they 
despatched eight hundred menf under 
Mavroccadato in person, to Missolon- 
hi, in order to lend assistance to the 
ouliotes, and prevent Chourchid Pa- 
cha from detaching^in aid of the expe- 
dition against the rcloponAesus, The 
reinforcement disembarked on the 4th 
June at Missolongiii, amidst the choers 
of t^e inhabitants ; but very little real 
good resulted from the expedition. 
SlavToconlato was soon found to have 
no talent for w’ar : he failed in acuuir- 
iug the Confidence of the soldiery, from 
their perceiving that he did not deserve 
it. Several attempts nnide to open 
a communication with the Souliotes 
failed from the a}>le dispositions of 
Omer-Vrione, who^ having taken up a 
central position between Janina, Arta, 
and Prevesa, his tlu*eo strongholds, at 
once secured his communication with 
eacli, and straitened the Souliotes, \vhc, 
„j>|ockaded in their inaccessible preci- 
pices, were daily becoming more in 
want of provisions. Even the heroic 
Mark Bomris failed in cutting his 
way through , to his gallant country- 
men I and at length he was defeat^ 
on the 15th July* with the loss of four 
hundred men, by the Turks at Pelta. 
Jn this action a battalioh of Philhel- 
lenes, or European sympathisers, was 
almost destroyed ; and the survivors, 
disgusted with to divisions and trea- 
chery which they saw around them, 
retired from Greece. 0isheartened by 
this disaster, Havrocordato no longer 


thought but of to defence of Misso- 
which it #i«5> obvious would 
soon be besieged by to victorious 
Turks; and the brave Souliotes, aban- 
doned to themselves, were ore long 
so straitened fonr provisions that they 
were fairly staiwed into subraissidii, 
and compelled to ao.cept the humane 
proposal of the governor of the Ionian 
islands, Vfho onered them an asylum 
in the British dominions, whither two 
thousand were transported in the end 
of September, 'with consent of Omer- 
Vrione, who was too haT>}>v to be de- 
livered from such formidable antagon- 
ists. 

69. While these disasters were dos- 
ing everything but a guerilla warfare 
in Epirus, the efioils of the Greek 
Govemiuont to effect a division in Ma- 
cedonia and noithern Greece were not 
into end attended. wdth better suc- 
cess. Ill the first instance, indeed, 
the efforts of Odyaseus and other Gieek 
cliids, aided by the unbounded mpa- 
city ami arrogance of the Turkish 
pachas, cxcito(i an insun’ectioii in Gm 
iiiU <;ounlrv of Macedonia; and in 
April 1822, si.x thousand gallant moun- 
taineci'H weie in arms in the valleys 
descending from the snow)' summits 
of Mount Olympus But the pachas 
of Salouica and Tiicssaly, liavirig con- 
siderable 1‘orces at their command, 
speedily tot»k the field against them 
at ‘the b. iid of fifteen thousand men. 
With this imposing airay they forced 
tho passes of the fur- famed defile pi 
^iVnnpe ; and the mountaineers having 
refused to surrender, and slain a Turk- 
ish ofiii’er and throe priests, who boie 
a flag of tinice, they commenced an 
usshult on Navacta, their chief strong- 
hold. Tlie dcfeiieo was brave and 
obstinate ; but at length numbers pre- 
vailed. The place was stormed, and 
a frightful massacre ensued, which 
imply avengtjd the ferocity of the 
Gi'eeks at the sack of Tripolitxa. Four 
thousand Greeks were slain on the 
spot ; the victoridus Moslems pursued 
the fugitives in all directions, cutting 
them down without mercy ; one hun- 
dred and twenty villages weredelivored 
to the flames ; and a l^nd of Jew'^s, who 
had taken no part in Gte action, six 
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hundrt'd in number, followed id Oae, 
rear of the victors, merely for the 
pleasure of beatii^ out the brains of 
the Christians with tlieir clubs. One 
of them boa.sted that he had in this 
matincr desmtehed sixty -e^ht vic- 
tims. The .JPaclia of Saionica, after 
this victoty, retired to that city, where 
ho carried liis vengeance so m as to 
put to death the we of IJlara Tasso, 
tin Olympic chief, who had headed the 
insurrection, with frightiul tortures, 
and massacred the whole hostages from 
Mount Athos who were in his hands. 
Kara Tasso crossed over to the island 
of Skopelo, where he pursued a par- 
tisan warfare, and often bathed his 
sword in Mohammedan blood. 

70. Delivered by these sanguinary 
successes from all anxiety regarding 
his rear, Chourchid Pacha was enabled 
to concur in the grand measure of in- 
vadii^ the Morea. The insurrection 
had extended to Eubcea, and that 
beautiful and fertile island was in the 
Jiauda of the Greeks, with the excep- 
ti(m of the fortresses of Negropont and 
{’arysto, wdiich were still, wdth thsk 
plains adjacent to them, in Gie power 
of the Mohammewhins. It was of the 
last imiK>rtauce, therefore, to effect 
the conquest of the Morea as soon as 
possible, uiid tlius pT(jv«it the whole 
of southern Greece from tailing into 
the hands of the insurgents. Ghour- 
chid accordingly broke up from Jamna 
on the 1 7th June, and having effected 
a junction with the pachas of Salo-' 
nica and Thessaly, their united forces, 
iJiirty thousand strong, of which two- 
thirds were cavalry, passed the defile 
of Thorniopylie without resistance, and 
appeared before Corinth on the l^th 
July, where tlie citadel was delivered 
to them, though amply stored with 
provisions, by the treachery of a Greek 
priest ivho commanded the place. The 
Turks then advanced without opposi- 
tion to Argos, tlie seat of govcrnuient. 
The executive council, in extreme 
alarm, took refuge ih Tripoliua, after 
issuing a proclamation calling on 
Gi-eek, under sixty years of ago, tO 
appeal* in arms at the amjointed len- 
dezvous of the chiefs. The Ottoman 
army, eighteen thousand strong, even 


^er leaving strong garriaotiB in Obr- 
inth' and Argos, proceeded oh With, 
very Uttle oiiposition to Kapoli dl 
Koznonia, the garrison , of w^hi^ they 
reinforced so as to cq^ble it to resume 
the dSfenmve and keep the blockading 
force at a distance from its walls. 

71. Butthie W'as the limit of their 
success. The Turks found at Kapoli, 
as the French did at Moscow, not the 
tennination of their conquests, but the 
commandment of their ruin. Then 
appeared of urhat vital importance to 
the cause of Greek iude^ndence had 
been the blow struck in the Btraits cf 
Ghios. instead of a pow<nfui floet 
stored with ammunition and premsions 
as they expected^ the Turks ^und in 
Kapoli nothing but a starving mxn- 
son, '^temanding, not capable of mv- 
ing, eupplioa. Thwsurrotmding ph^s, 
burnt up with the heat of summeav 
could afford nothing for the 

of their numfij ous cavalry, the horfos 
of which, Jlready broken dowh by their 
long marcli, were now dying by hun- 
dreds daily from wont of forage. In a 
few days the want of provision^ for 
Gie men became so great that no re- 
source remained but living on the dead 
bodies of the homes which had per- 
ished. Meanwhile the Greek chiefs, 
who on this occasion showed a noble 
example of unanimity and fimness, 
\vcre daily gathering around them. 
Demetrius IpsOani^ who hod the chief 
(Command, took ms measures with 
equal skill and rmlutlon, and soon 
ae<'Uraulated forces which entirely cut 
off their communications. Coloco- 
troni raised the siege of the titadel of 
Corinth, and hastened to the scene nf • 
action with^ three thousand men; an 
equal force* was landed from Hydra 
and tlie islands ; the mountaineers 
flocked together from all quarters ; 
and the Turks found themselves stsait- 
ened by tw^elve thousand men, who 
hung around tliem on all sides, and 
rendered all attempts at foraging or 
levying supplies impossible, 

72. Aware of the extreme danger of 
their position, dreading alike starva- 
tion if they remained where they were, 
or destruction if they adventured on 
the weoted Hue of their former ad- 
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ir^mce, tlie Tarkiali j;^iaraV proposed had entered the country six weeks 
to enter into a oaipulation for t}ic Ixrfore. 

evacuation cf the Morea. This the 73. This niemorablo d(ifeat, so glo- 
Oreek chiefs declin.e(i expecting, w ith rious to the Christians, proved decisivt* 
reason, that ho^otild ho obliged to of the campaign over the whole of 
suiTehdor at discretion. Ujron this (Ireeco. Three timejs Ohourchid ra(dia 
the Turks molvtid to cut tneir way endeavi^ured to force the pass of Tlior- 
tliroug>u To effect this object, how- nibpylie, in older to conyey succours 
ever, they had to pass l\v the deffte of from Siilomca to Jussuf Pacha at Cor- 
Tretfjs, wiiicli was piaidcd by Kjkk- inth ; but /)dysseiis now stood upon 
TAS, one of the ablest of the Greek his defence, defeab^d him with severe 
chiefs, at the head of three thotisaiid loss on evieiTy occasion, and forced the 
men; while Colocolroni, with one Turks to retreat to Larissa. Chonr- 
tlionsand more, marehod to St George chid was soon after seized with dysen- 
to intercept thoir retroat. The natural tery, brought on partly by fatigue, 
strent'th of the passes Avas cuhan(*al jiartly by anxiety about liis reverses ; 
by feumg trees and piling up stone.s and he died on S'oveinbcn* 16tb a na- 
on the iwiky slojws, which were s<^ttt tural death, just in time to avoid thti 
thundenng dmvn upon the enemy when bowstring of the Sultan, which had 
they uppoared. W ith great dilHcuUy, been sent to di^^pateh him. The Acro- 
and after siistiduin^f a very heavy Ions polls of Athens, whi(;h had been long 
« from the (Ivcck marksmen, wlio, .sc- idoekadcd, at length rapitulatcd from 
curdy postetl in the rocks above, sent want of provisions on the 21 st June, 
down a shower of balls o‘n the wearied on conditions very favonnibto to the 
column beneath, Mahmoud VaiJui sue- Turks, who were 11. '>0 in number, of 
eeede<l in forcing liis uay thnmgh to whom not more than a iifth were cap- 
Cleonio, leaving the dclilc strcwei! able of b«aMtng aims, tin remainder 
wit|| the dead bodies of men and being w<*nit‘n and children. Aft(*rthc 
horses. But the seraskior who com- capilulttlion, however, hail been signed, 
malided the second column was not it was violated by the rocks, who per- 
so fortunate, for l]>Kilanti and Niketas (idiously commenced an indiscrhriinatc 
apjwarcd on its flank, and the cavalry mnsHueu? of the |•ri«(mcrs, of whom 
deliled through a long pass under a four hundreaV were slauglitercd ; and 
terriffc fire from the overhanging the whole would have pcrisln'd, had 
heights, w'hich they couhl neithm* iH'ar it not lu cn for tlic generous iulerp- 
nor return. Impatient of tin* d.inger, osil^ioii of ( ho EuTOpciin consuls. This 
and seeing their comra<h*s lulling nt important compicst gave the Greeks 
every stcj> around them, the horsemen *1110 entire coiiufiiand of Attica, but it 
drove on with frantic haste, tninhliug affixed a dark stain to their cauvse, and 
over each other, and presenting a con- contrilmted mucli to weaken the in- 
fused imiiS of men and horses, upon tcrest with which it was regarded in 
• which every shot of the Greeks told foreign states, 
with fatal effect. In this di.‘aslrous 7*1. Despite all the victories of 
conflict the Turks lost live thousaml Omer- Vrione, part of tlic Souliotea 
Him; on the preceding day two thou- and Acarnanians w<'re still in arms in 
sand had fallen, ineiudiiig a pacha; tin* mountains of Kpirus; and concciv- 
anddihe whole artillery, baggiige, and iag that tliey would never be thor- 
stf>m fell into the bauds of the Greeks. . mghly subdued as long as M issoloiigh i 
Altogether, when the Ottoman army remained in the hands of the in«ur- 
left the Peloponnesus, there were not gents, he resolved to lay siege to that 
jnore than two thousand left to rein- place. Accordingly, in the end of Octo- 
force the gamson of IS'apoli di Bo- bJI he crossed the Achelousiii two col- 
mania, and seven thousaiul around uinns, and invested tlie place ; but it 
Corinth under Jussuf Pacha, the poor was defended by Mark Bozzaris, who 
remains of thirty thousand, of whom had communicated his ow'ii heroic spi- 
two-thirds were splendid horao, who rit to the garrison, aided by a French 
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tirtillery officer, who gave them the ad- 
vantages of lus science and experience. 
Thougli the garrison did not amount 
to four iuinored men, with fourteen 
guufi, Mavrocordato magnanimously 
throw himself into the place, saying it 
V as there they should Uy down their 
lives. P>y degrees their numbers were 
augmented to tlu*ee thousand men by 
supplies received from the Morea and’: 
the islands by sea ; an assadlt, six times 
renewed, w^as rigorously lepulsed on 
Jarmary 5, with the loss of fitteeu him- 
dred men to the ossailauts ; and the 
mountainecirs having descended from 
their hills, and inten^cptoil the coni- 
munications in his rear, Oincr-Vrione 
was compelled t^) raise the siege, aban- 
doning his whole artillery and stores to 
thceneiny, His l(»s.scscluni)ghis rf'treat 
were exti'oinciy severe. The Mussnl- 
maiis lost seven hundred men, swept 
sAVay by tlie sw ollen torrent in recross- 
ing tile i\ebclous ; and to such stinits 
were they reduced by famine, that, 
iifte-r eating all their Jiorses, they w'eie 
forced to hvp on grms and wild herbs, 
finally, after losing three - fou rths jpl 
lus army, Omer-V>iune reached Pro- 
vesa with thret^* tJiousand men on r>th 
March, from whence he escaped alone 
in a boat by sea, thus abandoning the 
pi evince as a fugitive ^diicii he had 
trarnjjled on as a coiKiucror, and hav- 
ing lost twelve thousand men in his 
disastrous siege. • 

75, Til© insurrection was daily as- 
suming move formidable proportions 
in Cyprus and C/undia. In the former 
of these, ishinds, in tlie month of Au- 
gust, sixty -two villages and towms had 
(iisappeared, or existed only in ruins. 
Adding insult to injury, liie l\irka, 
wherc'vcr they had the power, not eon- 
tented with Imniing the houses, de- 
stroying the cio])S, and rooting up the 
vines and olive trees, exereised the 
most revolting cruelties on tlie inhabi- 
tants. The monks avctc in an cRpecial 
manner the objects of their vindictive 
]iers(3Cution ; tne^ stabled their horses 
in the churches, and actually bridled 
and saddled some of these unhappy 
ecclesiastics, and, forcing them to go 
on all fours, rode on them in derision 
till they dropped down dead of fatigue. 


Still the mountaineets With heroic, re- 
solution maintaiiuid the contest, and 
in many instances took a bloody re- 
venge on them persecutors. In Candia 
the Tmks were -in greater strength 
tlian In any other islind, and by mak- 
ing a general appeal to the Mussul- 
mans to take up arms, the pacha suc- 
ceeded in* arraying twenty-five thou- 
sand men around his standards. But 
all his efforts were sliattered against 
the resolution of the Sfakiotes, who 
drew the Ottomans into their defiles, 
where they made such havoc of them 
that, after sustaining a loss of three 
hundred inen, they were obliged to 
shut Iheniselves Up in Oanea €i)d the 
other fortresses on tlio island, leaving 
tlic wdiole plains as w'dl as mountains 
in ftta hands of the insurgents* An 
exptriiliour having five thousand troops 
on board, came from Kgj jU ; but thoilgh 
they at fimt gained Hohie succes?, tlK^y 
also w^CTC iiw the tucl driven Imoll into 
the fortr#;ses, and the cam|)aigii clo8e<l 
under the same circumstances as it Jiad 
begun, 

76. Operations at land ip the Morea 
closed by a more important conijnest, 
in a militaiy }>oiiit of view, than the 
(jr reeks lead yet achieved. This was 
iJie fall of hbipoli di Romania, which 
W'os earned h)” escalade on the night 
of tlio J 2th December. After the re- 
treat of the Turks from the Morea, 
the blockade of the place was resumed 
by (Wocotroiii at the head of ten 
tliousanil Ureeks, who, as usual, flock- 
rd to the anticipated scene of plunder ; 
and liaviug ascertained ihat the place 
was veiy negligently guarded on the 
siiinmit of Fort PalaiuUle, where the 
Turks trusted to the natural stroil^dl) 
of the grdlimi and height of the pre- 
eipice.s, the CJreek chiefs resolved on 
an a.ssmilt by escalade. The garrison 
were already reduced to the lastj^tniils 
for provisions, having subsisted ,for 
weeks on refuse and garbage, %nd lat- 
terly on human flesh. They had no 
longer strength either to mount guard 
or Avork their guns. A convoy of fifteen 
hundred men, despatc^liod from Cor- 
inlh by Jussuf Pacha, was defeated in 
the defiles of Agion-Oros by IfTiketas, 
Deprived now of all hope of succour, 
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avd and, sick* 

11638 , tha Ijekagnel’ed Turks refused te 
ascend the rookf steep of Falsiriide, 
which remaiued almost destitute of de- 
fenders. Airare oftlkase circumataucefw 
the Crroeks, amidjft the gloom of a daik 
and rainy winter ni^fht, rliuibed up 
the rock^y atoep, applied their scaling- 
hidders, to the rampart, find safelv 
mounted to the summit. At daybreak 
the Turks in the fortress beneath be- 
held with speechless horror tlie stan- 
dard of the Cross waving on the summit 
of the mountain citadel. Further re- 
sistance was now iiapoasible, for the 
guns from tJie citadel commanded every 
partofCie town. Tlie Ottomans there- 
fon‘ were too happy to conclude a capi- 
tulation, which for once was well ob- 
served, and was tile first ex.am]dc^of a 
return to the usages » of civilisation in 
this frightful war. By the aid of the 
English frigate, the Cambrian, which 
fortunately was in the foads at the 
time, the garrison, which cnly con- 
tained twelve hundred men still cap- 
able of bearing arms, was transported 
to Asia, The Greeks found immense 
military resources , in the fortress. 
Four hundred pieces of cannon, most 
of them bronze, in good condition, 
with large stores of ammunition, fell 
into thoir hands. What wus of still 
more importan^^e, they had secured an 
impregnable fortress, a second Gibral- 
tar, for their plfKy the har- 

bour of whi<di enabh'd them to derive 
full benelit from their naval .superior- 
ity, and soon made it l^c selected i'or 
the seat of government 
77f To (jontdude the ojicrations of 
this memorable campaign, it only re- 
(Jitifes to notice the last mariti*iie op- 
erations of the year, which* wei*e not 
less brilliant than those at Its com- 
mencement. Irritated rather than in- 
timidated by the bad success of their 
former expedition, the Divan, after 
appointing a now admiral, Mahomet 
Vacha, in lieu of Kari Ali, who had 
been killed, fitted out a vovst armament 
of ninety sail, including four line-pf- 
battle slijps, in the Dardanelles, wfth 
which they .set sail, bound for Napoli 
di Romania, with ample stores to re- 
yictuol all the fortresses in the Morea. 


Unable to resist snoh a fdnnidable fleet, 
the Greek simadron osf sixly sail, the 
largast of vmich only earned twenty 
guns, contented themselves with fol- 
lowin^ the enemy at a distance, and 
sometimes en|^gin^ in a useless can- 
nonade, watching mr an opportunity 
of sending in some of their hreships 
among the Meet. No such opportun- 
ity offered^ but the Turkish admiral 
w*as so much intimidated by their s^ht, 
that he did not venture to enter the Gulf 
of Napoli di Romania; and wving itp, 
when W'ithiu sight of it, all thoughts 
of revictualling that fortress, the main 
object of his expedition, he made 
sail for Sudo, leaving the beleaguered 
fortress to its fate, whicli, in conse- 
quence, soon after fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

78, Tile much-%vished-for opportun- 
ity, which did not occur on tm.s occa- 
sion, at length jiresented itself. On 
the 9t.h November, the Turkish fleet 
was lying at anchor in the Bay of Tene- 
dos, waiting orders fiotn Constanti- 
ne 'ple, when two Turkish ve.s8cls hove 
in sight, closi'ly followed by tvo Greek 
brigs, with whom thev iniaintabicd a 
running fight. In effect, the chased 
ves.sels, wliicli bore the iRtmuan col- 
ours, were fireships, one of which whjs 
c,oinman(lo(l by the intrepid (Omaris, 
and the other by a Hydriot hero, 
manned by seventeen of the seamen 
whoflhad burned the adinirars vessel 
at Chios, dressed as I’urkisb sailors. 
Not suspecting the ri/.w, the Turks, 
with great interest, watched the chase, 
and opened their line, with loud cheei's, 
to admit their supposed oounttymen 
inf.o .saf^‘t 3 ^ In an iiistaiitCanaris wa.s 
upon'them, Tlie 11 y driotes ran aboard of 
the admiral, and tire Psarriotes fastened 
their bark to another ship of the line, 
coiiiaining the trea.surc, while C-anaris 
called out, “Turks, you arebunied, as 
at < 'hios ! " The Capitan Pacha, by cut- 
ting his cables, narrowly escape de- 
struction ; but thf other two-decker was 
so .strongly grappleh by Canaris that 
it caught the flames, and, with sixteen 
hundred persons on board, blew up 
soon after w'ith a terrific explosion. 
In utter consternation, the whole Tur- 
kish vessels cut their cables, and made 
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for thA in coirftiflion ; t»o 

frigates ran a8h(iM%|,,iuid were wreck^^ 
io the HigUt ; and entire cdttmiand 
of the sea was abandoned to the Greeks, 
who sailed from Dardanelles^ with- 

out opposition, to Alexandria. So dar- 
ing cud they becom^ that not only 
did they entirely intercept and ndn 
the Turkish eomnierce* but mode prizes 
of thirteen vessels, including one with 
a million piastres on board?, m the har- 
bour of Damietto. This glorious re- 
sult is mainly to be ascribed to the 
(jool daring and personal prowess of 
C'anaris, who, after he had left the 
fireship and descended into Ids bark, 
seeing that it was not properly inflam- 
ed, went on board again alone and 
set it on fire! His single arm had 
already in this naval campaign de- 
stroyed above three thousand of his 
enemies. The utmost rejoicings took 
place at/Hydra and Jpsara for tins ad- 
ditional success ; and the fomer hav- 
ing received a gift of forty guns from a 
(listtint countryman, tlicir rocks were 
biistliug with cannon, and w*ere well- 
nigh impregnable. At Jpsara, Cai^- 
I'is was again crowned with laurel 
by Ids gi’atefiil countiyiiien j and the 
public satisfaction W'as w'ound up to 
the highest pitch by a declaration 
from the captain of the Cambrian, who 
was present on the occasion, that the 
British Government, now guided in its 
foreign policy by the liberal hand of 
Mr Canning, would recognise Gie 
Greek blockades. • 

79. Such w’as the Greek campaign 
of 1822, glorious to the arms of tliat 
country, not nninemorable in the an- 
nals of the world. Never possessing 
the resources of more than six:* hun- 
dred thousand souls, they had, single- 
handed, confronted the strength of the 
Ottoman empire, having twenty mil- 
lions of Mussulmans at their command, 
jind <^ome off victorious in the strife. 
Not only had they re]mkscd the in- 
vasion of above fifty thousand’ armed 
Turks, and destroyed three -fifths of 
tlieir number, but they had made 
themselves masters of their principal 
strongholds. N otwitlistanding the loss 
occasioned by the deatli of Ali Pacha, 
their standards still waved on the 


iwmt®rts of Missokmghi j th« ^3ouli- 
otes were yet in arms in thSr moun- 
tains; Athens and Tripolitsja had been 
yecovered, Napoli di feomania taken, 
Corinth lost only by treachery. 'Hie 
Morea had been delivered; from Aria 
on the Adriatic to Volo on the -Sigean, 
the entire country, including the is- 
lands, had been regained to the Cross. 
At sea their triumphs had been still 
more decisive. , Twice had they driven 
the Turks from the iRgean iSea ; two 
ships of the line had been destroyed, 
several frigates stranded, innumerable 
jflerchantmeu taken, by a power which 
diad not t# vessel mounting more than 
twenty guns at their dispoiadl The 
annals (»f ancient Greece contain no- 
thing moTo brilliant, those the 
worn few events, in a moral view, 
more sublime, • 

80. But these successes, great os 
they were, had not been aidiieyed 
witnout pro^vortional losses ; ai^they 
had beeiTiso great that, if the tk*ntest 
were continued much hmger, h was 
cjctremely donblihl whether the terri- 
tory of Greece would not be regained 
to the Cree(^ent by the entire dmrnc- 
tion of its inhabitants. Already had 
they been thinned in a foaifid manner. 
The Turkish system of putting to death 
aU the male inhabitants, and selling 
all the women for slaves, had told 
desperately on their seunty numbers. 
Altliough the contest had only con- 
tinued two years, two hundred thou- 
sand Greeks — a third of the entire po- 
liulation of the revolted provinces — 
had perished by the sword or famine, 
or been sold as Slaves. It jva,s impos- 
sible that any people, how brax'<‘ and 
heroic soever, could long go on under 
such a dritin of its inhabitants. And 
though the losses of the t)t tomans had 
also been very great, yet were they 
nothing in comparison; for, suppos- 
ing fifty thousand of them had been 
cut off, that W'as a fonr-hmidredtli 
pant of their numbers, whereas the 
Greeks had been weakened by a third 
of theirs. 

81. The losses of the 'iHirks in this 
disastrous year, however, did not pro- 
ceed solely from the swoi-ds or the 
torches of the Greeks. Nuturo keemed 
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to liiwre conspii^ied wiiii mm for the 
ruin of the empire of tlie Oemanlis. 
At ten at nighty qa the l&th August, 
some smart of un earthq[uake 

wore felt at Aleppo and Antioch, and 
ill a few eee0«a#a shock took place 
so violent that whole streets in both 
cities were thrown down, and twelve 
thousand persons were buric^d in their 
ruins. This ciatastiophe was followed 
by several other shocks of lesser force 
for the next fcitiiight ; and at length 
another succeeded on the SOth, of such 
violenco as entirely ruined the city of 
Aleppo, and drt>ve all its citizens who 
escaped mstaut death into the adjoin* 
iiig eot'ntr}. About the same time 
the rholn'a morhit.% siiKie so well 
Known in western Kitro}>e, made its 
ajipearance in ilagdad; the Per^Sans 
<le(eaied thnTiii ks in^a pitched battle, 
with such loss that their anny, lifty 
thousand strong, entirely dispersed, 
and the victorious Persiims, meeting 
with no opposition, advanctil to Biis- 
aora. In <*oiist;queiice of these disovs- 
ttTS and <locmijig the dissolution (d 
the empire, of the Osnianlis at hand, 
the H'cha of Acre revolted against the 
Porte, and hoisted the standard of in- 
dependence on Ills itupivgnahlo ram- 
parts. I)i.sorder.s not less serious took 
place in Jassv» from the savag(3 tem|K‘r 
of the nnraly janizaries, who, during 
tlic night of the 10th August, set the 
city oil fire in several iduces, and im- 
mediately commenced a general mas- 
sacre of the Christians, Several tliou- 
sands of tlic latter fell under the Turk- 
ish scimitars ; one hundred and si> ty 
of their as^issins, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, pnislied in the flames wliicli 
thby thoiijbclves had raised; and of 
t)ie entire city only one huUdred and 
fifty houses, and a part f>f the palace, 
but of two thousand, escaped destruc- 
tion fy>m the Conflagration. 

82. An occasion such as this, when 
disaster%» of all kinds were “accumu- 
lating round a sinking throne and tail- 
ing empire,*' was the most favourable 
that could possibly have been desired 
to advance the designs of Russia 
against the throne of the Sultan. Yet 
it paassed over without any advantage 
having been taken by the Czar of the 


crisis. TM Birssian ambassador, who 
was still ‘at tldessa, eontinned to use 
iheptmost efforts to soft^ the cruel- 
lies of the Turks,* and chdmed execu- 
tion of the treaties in favpur of the 
Ohristians in Moldavia anid Wallaehia, 
in which he was strongly supported 
by those of France and Knglaha ; and 
at length, by their united elTorts, a 
note was presented by the fieis^Effeii- 
di, wdiicli contained the last conces- 
sions to which the Divan could be 
bmight to actJcde. It announced 
the l^orte, in conformity with ancient 
usage, had named two Christian hos- 
podtirs, natives of those proviium In 
return for this coucession, the Turk.s 
demanded the extmdition of the (Ireek 
refugees, aud the surrender of the 
disputed fortresses in Asia ; and an- 
noiiiiced at the same time, that in 
order to put a stop to the contraband 
trade (jarried on in favour of tlic 
(Greeks, all merchant vessels in the 
harbour of Ooristantinoplc were to be 
'^ubjiM'ted to sear*‘h - a jnovlsion, which 
left the <li>or open to intemiuabJo fu- 
ture di.s])utes. 

83. An earnest application wqs made 
by the CJrei'k Uovi'rnment to tfie Con- 
gress of Verona to be rdmitt-ed intf> 
the European family, and taken under 
the protection of the Westcni powm.* 
It met, however, with no SUCee-ss; the 
Count MetaxJi, wlio was the bearer ot 
« 

* *' Lor honijinotis de piete, d’]niT»jaTiU<^, et 
de jiistico, d<jnt U rijunion d^'sheuveiuiU'. 
n!iii»:oe, font esp»'ror an Gouvcnieinent de la 
Oicoe que R!i jUfite doniHUtie seni nonvennliU,- 
imait aeeueillie. Hi, (jeulre temte altente, 
V<»nre dnOouvrmeineiitM'uait il ctre rejet^je* 
la prAsentt' declaration npiiN andra aunljPro- 
tebttttion fomiollc qiie laGi'liciientiriiedepoRO 
Cl) ec^<mr an pied du tifine de la Justice Bi- 
vine — Protestation qu’uu peupJe (Mirctlcn 
atircsse avee <;onllanee ii I’Eurtqu* H a la 
Krancle fannlle de la Chrclient^. Affaiblis et 
dclaisscs, Ich On‘C« n'espferemnt alors quo 
dans Ic Dieu fort. Souteuus par sa main toute- 
puisBonte, ils ne fl^c'niront pas devant la ty- 
ra^.nie: Chretious persecutes depuis quatre 
sifeides pour 6trc restts fldSles a notre Saii- 
veur et & Dieu noire SouvenUn Mattre, nous 
d^fendroQS, jusqu’afi damier, son cglise, n<).s 
foyers, et nos tombeaux; heuretix d’y cle- 
soendre librea et Chretiens, ou do vaincm 
comme nous avons vaincu juaqu’iqi, par la 
seule force de noire Seigneur J^sus-Christ et 
par sa divine puissance."— A dmse dw Gau- 
verMwient de la Grkce am Souverains AUikf 
Nov. 1, 1822 ; Annttaire JSistor^fue, v. 4U6. 
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it, .wat not eten aiimittied to the Coii' 
grem, T])e dread Of and 

risk of rfioogniaiag in any m- 

aurgent states, was at that penod so 
strong with the allied sovoreigns, and 
especially the Emp^or Alexander, that 
it rendered them deaf alike to all the 
feelings nf humanity and all the sng* 
gestions of wisdom ; for certainly so 
lair an opportunity never had been 
pretjentfld for establishing a Christian 
power on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
and rearing up a counterpoise to lius- 
sia in the veiy country udiich was the 
principal object of its* ambition. The 
reason was, that it was thougiit this 
would be a dangerous concession to 
the revolutionary principle, to Combat 
which in Spain and Italy was the prin- 
cipal object of tlie Oongreas ; and such 
was the strength of this feeling that it 
rendered men blind to the fact that 
the movement in Greece was a*eligious 
and national, not revolutionary; and 
that it was a war of races, not castes, 
which had sprung up on the shores of 
the i35gean 

S4. The- long continuance and Re- 
peated disasters of the Givek war in- 
creased during the coiu'sc of this jTar 
the disrjontents of tht:^ national party 
in Constantinople to such a degree, 
that it be(^aniG evident that u change 
in tiio ruling power in the eax>ital hud 
beceme unavoidable. Public opinion 
is not less, on important occasions, the 
tribunal of last resort in Constanti- 
nople than in the capitals of westwn 
Eun)pe ; but its oscillations are more 
violent, and its decisions more sudd(;n 
and saiigiuuary. It w'aa a constant 
subject of complaint with the janiza- 
ries and the Asiatic trrxjps tlfat the 
new system -would prove the ruin of 
everything, tliat the treatment of tlie 
insurgents was far too gentle, and that 
the empire would never he righted till 
the old system was restored, and the 
infidels were everywhere destroyed witli 
fire and sword, The ruling mvourite 
of tho Sultan, Halct tlfleiiai, and his 
creature the grand- vizier, Saleh Pacha, 
were in an especial manner the objects 
of public obloquy for their supposed 
influence in these changes. At length, 
in tlia beginning of November, mat- 


ters came to a crisis, in oonsequcnee of 
the apiwance, of a decree of iho Sul- 
tan ,;^ohibiting, on the plea of the putj- 
lie necessities, the use of gold audail- 
ver ornaments tiy all Mussulmans, and 
requiring them to«fee bi'ought to the 
public treasury to be melted down, 
where they wsere taken at 25 per cent 
below th% real value, The public cla- 
mour now became so violent that the 
Sultan in vain endeavoured to apx>eaae 
it by the exhibition ^)f a number of 
Christian hoads^ or of heads of pacha-s 
sujvpoacd to favour them, chnly at th<‘ 
Seraglio gate. Having satisfied him- 
self; by « nocturnal perambulation of 
Constantinople in di!^sc,^iat the 
public voice could no longer be disre- 
gaixfinl, the fjnltan resolved upon a 
cofieession ; and by a decree .on the 
9th, the mufti^and the mud-tiisiej* 
Avere dmKwsed, and TIakt Mhndi cx-^ 
iled. The latter, hov'cver, was . toe** 
powerful a* character to ho to 

rest in nstirement The nxihuitf'ri;, 
w'ho were cho.sen by the janizaries, ex- 
torted an order from the Sultan for his 
execution ; he ■vvas.'wdzod and strangled, 
and his head exposed at the gatf of the 
Seraglio, with an inscription, charging 
him with every imaginable ciinjc, The 
new mufti was Scdkf^KSiidc, the new 
gi-and- vizier Abdallah Pacha —• kUh 
leaders of the .janizaiy party, which 
for a time got the entire command of 
the government. 

85. A frightful catastrophe oexjurred 
atConsmtitinople in the spring of 1823, 
which, in the excited stfite of tlie pub- 
lic mind, added much to the, sinister 
presentiments with whichjneu’s minds 
were filled. On 1st Maixui a dreadful 
fire broke out in tbo vicinity <tf 'To- 
jiliani, the imperial cannon - foundry, 
which spread with incredible rapid- 
ity. A violent wind, whicJi frequently 
changed its direction, spread the flames 
on aU sides, and in a day the wliobi 
quaiier of Pera and Galata was in 
ftaiiuSs. The losses sustainetl Wei’s im- 
mense ; and if the wind had not pro- 
videntially changed to the north, all 
that beautiful quarter of the city would 
have perished. As it was, 8000 houses 
were consumed ; 1200 pieces of cannon, 
immense trains of aitillery- waggons, 
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several entire barmeks, beeoKke tJie 
prey of the flames ; above per- 
‘ sons perished, and 40,000 wwre thrown 
houseless and starving oh the streets. 
The Mussulmans, With conster- 
nation at the ningniitude of the 4iss^ter, 
exclaimed, 0oa is with the infidels 
O tlicrs, filled with the fanaticism of the 
period, maintained it was a judgment 
for their sins, and that the only way to 
propitiate the Almighty was to mas- 
sacre the Cliristjans. A few, however, 
opened their hearts to more humane 
sentiments; and some voices, especi- 
ally of women, weix* heard to exclaim? 
when the conflagration was atits height, 
that “ l4?d was avenging tho innocent 
hlood shed at Chios ! ” 

8C. Seriously alarmed by the disas- 
trous issue of the preceding campaijin, 
the Sultan commence^ the year with 
the most vigorijus measures. The 
* grand-vizier was deposed (the usual 
consequence of disaster),, and his suc- 
cessor, Ali Bey, enjoined to “ ^neditatc 
night and day on the pressing concerns 
of the Morea ami of I’ensia, so as to se- 
cure the interests of religion and of his 
liighnei.s’s entire possessions,” Orders 
were at the same time sent to the pa- 
chas of the Danuhiau provinces of Ma- 
cedonia and Epiins, for a general levy 
of all Mussulmans between fifteen and 
fifty years of age, to assemble in a gen- 
eral rendezvous in Thessaly early in 
May. The utmost efforts were also 
made to repair and fit out the fleet, 
and with such success, that by*the end 
of A]>ril a powerful squadron of fri- 
gates and smaller vessels was ready for 
sea in the Dardanelles. The bad suc- 
cess of the Weeding years had deter- 
jiilned the I)ivaii to discontinue the 
use of the ponderous ships of* the line, 
which were exposed to so mucli danger 
from the Greek firesliips amidst the 
slioals, straits, and deeply -indented 
bays of*the Archipelago, I^Ue Sultan’s 
fddest son, Prince Ahmed, died on Ifltli 
April,; but another was born a few days 
after, who was named Abdul- Metschid 
— that is, “ Servant of the God of 
glory.” 

87. Despairing, after the fall of Na- 
poli di Komania, of maintaining his 
ground in the citadel of Corinth, Dra- 


ma-Ali«wh0do^tfiasideidthe3*e, resolved 
to send to Pajw all the months 

with which ho wad oncumbored, mi. to 
keep only as were e^ntlalfor the 
detenee of the A(n'o*Cotmthufl^ Five 
thousand, accordingly, were aenh who 
foicod the pass styled tho , 

though not without experienc- 
ing considerable loss. 0a arrMng, 
however; at the defile of Acrata, they 
pUGOunterod’Niketafl, wlm had posted 
his men in the most advantageousinan- 
ner among the rocks and bushes which 
overhang the strait. The Hussulmans 
were not aware of their presence till 
they were fully engaged in the defile, 
when a plunging fire opened on thmi 
on all sides along the whole extent of 
the line. Resistance being hopeless, 
Niketas proposed a capitulation, but it 
Wfus accepted only by two hundred and 
fifty, who were conducted prisoners to 
Tripolitza. The remainder defended 
themselves with the courageof despair, 
and held out for some time ; but they 
vvei'e at length all destroyed, or perish- 
ed of famine, except a few who escaped, 
more like skeletons thjin men, by sea 
to Patras. Their whole baggage fell 
into the hands of the victors. Such 
was the tenuiuation of the grand eic- 
pcditioii of thirty thousand men into 
the Morca, begun six months before 
with the prospe<‘.t of eflectnig the en- 
tire connuc.st eff Greece. 

88., Tne siutcesses of the Greeks had 
now been ,w great, that their iudepen- 
dwice a}>i>cari}d to be e.stublislied on a 
solid basis ; and if tliey had remained 
united, and been recognised as an in- 
dependent state by the Congre.S8 of 
Verona, it is probable the contest 
would* have ceased, and they wonld 
have been admitted mto the Euro- 
pean family at this time. Rut success 
brought, as usual, divisions in its train ; 
the cliiefs were soon at variance with 
ea<h other and with the legislature; 
and the Greeks ere long were exposed 
to greater danger from their own dis- 
sensions than frdm <the arms of the 
Ottomans. Not to mention jealous- 
ies innumerable between the different 
chiefs, tliere was one grand source of 
division which pervaded the whole 
persons intmstea with the adminis- 
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tration of amingfyom tie veaat 

of a central |»6#er» and tieldM extino* 
tion of mfi/iflid&ml tn |be iaha- 
bitants g€ the ooi^iitiy. ' f he ^litaty 
chiefs to he inde^^^denti and 

to carry on the war lite guerilla chiefs, 
each on his own accoiuit ; wliile the 
civil depjutics were desirous of subject^ 
ing theni to the authority of a central 
government, chosen by tfie rapresenta- 
tU^es of the pooide, * To ^hch a length 
did the discord' come, that when the 
deputies of the National Assemblymet 
in February at Astros in the Morea, 
they could not submit to meet in any 
loom, but held their delibemtions in 
a gulden, where the two parties were 
semraUd from each other, and the 
debates, if they could be calle<l such, 
Were conducted by angry messages, 
often mingled with threats, <onvoyed 
from one to the other. Fven the lead- 
ers wore at variance. Mavroconhito 
and Ipsilanti were not on speaking 
terms : it was only by gi’cat exertions 
that a small number could be secured 
for the executive council ; and, suoIj 
as jt was, its authority was only rea,ll}' 
established in the islands. On tlie 
mainland the ele<'tioii of representa- 
tives was found to be impracticable, 
and the authority of the chiefs, like 
that of wparate guerilla leaders, was 
alone oboj'cd within their respective 
hounds. The sittings of the legislature 
closed after a stormy session, iii which 
little was done to fonvard the coinmon 
cause against the Turks, but a coiiai- 
dcrable step made to limit the autho- 
rity of the military chiefs, by a decree 
that tliu commanders- in -chief by sea 
ami land W(?re to hold tlniir ]K)\ver only 
during tlie duration of their respective 
expeditions. 

8y, The plan of the, next campaign 
lUTaiiged hy the Divan at Constantin- 
ople was on a verj" magnificent scale; 
but its execution was on a very dif- 
ferent one, which revealed the growing 
Weakness and decrepitude of the em- 
I>irc. The Pachas oT Uoumclia, Ad- 
riauople, Salonica, Larissa, and Eii- 
bcEa, w^'te to unite their forces, which, 
it was calculated, would amount to 
eighty thousand, to attack the Isthmus 
of Corinth, across which the Greeks 


had conetriicted lines of defence, in 
fpont^, , whilo a coips of Mussulmans, 
tran^rbed by sea, took the position 
m reat- , Murtapha, vizier of Scodr^ 
was o^rdarod to undertake the siege, 
jof Jdiasol^ghi wift, forty thousand 
men; while luasuf Pacha, Omer-Vri- 
ohe, And otliera, were to co-opemte 
in Thesedly and Attica ; and the new 
Capititp Pacha, with a grand fleet of 
a hundred and twenty sail, was to 
sweep the i%oan Sea,*and reduce the 
revolted islands to ^bjectiom In 
making these plans, hov^eyor, the Turks 
Entirely overlooked circumstances 

I which jiaoved of vital imiJortanCe to 
the issue of the tho 

danger of famine for tSeir troops, from 
the magnitude of ilm devastation 
whieh they themselves had previows- 
ly committed, ^d the exhau^lon. of 
their own Mussulman population, from , 
w'hom alone the soldiers wore dinwn, 
from tlm dosses already 
I’hese tvfo circumstances caused th^r 
principal enterprises to mlscatiy, and 
saved the Greeks at a time when their 
own divisions brought them to the 
very verge of destruction. • 

90. The Greeks were far from hav- 
ing an equal force at their command ; 
hut tliey had poweiful auxiliaries in 
the nigged and mountainous nature of 
their countiy, the devastation pKnlucal 
by tlie preceding campaigns, the skill 
which the mountaineers had now ac- 
quired in the use of anus and the de- 
fence of the passes through which the 
invaders required to advance, and tho 
admirable courage and ability of tlic 
seamen by whom their fl^et was na- 
vigated. The Greek Government de- 
creed the formation of an army* of 
50,000 mdii ; ,bttt they were so irregu- 
larly paid, and dispersed under stqm- 
rate leaders, tliat they resembled ra- 
ther guerilla bonds each actinia on its 
own account, than regular troops all 
obeying, a common direction ;"*and no- 
thing but the most imminent common 
danger could bring them to combiiic 
in any plan of united operatlofia By 
sea tbcir armaments wevG moio effec- 
tive. With such vigour were their 
preparations there made, that by tho 
beginning of May they had 98 vessels 
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of iTftT ready, bead^ 17^6i^QSLii, and 
mauned by i0,&6t) aeanwitt. 

91. The first ©venta of the eamiaiign 
wei e fa^’ourahle to tha Greeks, and 
seemed to presage sucoesaes out less 
decisive than tl):© !Rst. In Kpirus, the 
heroic Mark BoaMsaris was at the head 
of five thousand men, with whom, 
after the raising of tht* siege fif Misso* 
loughi, h© kept the Turks in Aita in 
check, and defeated a large body of 
Albanians, whsm he chased to the 
edge of tije Ajnbrncian Gulf, ami me- 
naced Provesa itself. In Eiibjea and 
Thessaly the insurg<mts drove 
pachas into tlie fortresses of Ncginpont 
and (,Vi5C.tO}?i and spread the itmn-rcc- 
tioii to Volo, and through the plains 
around that place. But the comple- 
tion of the Ott<mnm amianicnls, \v^tlch 
went on veiy slowly, #'it length put a 
, period to this atispicious state of things. 
Inthe middle of May the Turkish fleet, 
eonijiosSd of sixty sail, out from 
the Dardanelles, and passing wdthiu 
sight of Samos and Ipsava, on which 
it did not venture to hazard a descent, 
disembarked five thousand Asiati(;s 
in the*‘]sland of Eub<i\t, who spn(‘dily 
raised the blockade of Negropont and 
('ar‘vst(»s, and for(‘-ed tlie Greeks to 
seek refuge in the mountnius. The 
entire ])opnlation of Athens, on the 
approach of theOttomans, took refuge, 
us on t)ic apiu'oiwdi of Xerxes, in the 
island of Salami s ; the A(U'opolis alone, 
garrjsonetl by Ghouras with eight 
hundred men, still hold out. After 
this success, the (.^apitan Pacha made 
siiil fo]‘ Volo, where he lauded another 
body of fiv<* thousand men, which, 
uniting with the troop.s collected by 
tluT Pacha of Larissa, severely nv*"Uged 
tite previous .sin cc-sses of theVfret^ks in 
that qiiai-ter. Gdysseins, however, had 
taken post in Thermo]\yUe, and barred 
any p^iasage that way into south- 
ern Greece ; u)>oii which the Turks 
made satl for the^ coasts of the Morea, 
and revifttuallod Patras and the castles 
of Morea and Ooron, the. only strong- 
holds still held by the Turks in that 
quarter, and which were reduced to 
the lAst extremity from want of provi- 
sions. 

'dZ. Soon, however, a more serious 


danger awaitetl the Greek cause. The 
grand Otfeoimah army destined f<«* the 
invasion of the More% having received 
intelHgencd of the asrivol of the Turk- 
ish fleet in the Bay of Patras, put it- 
self in motion for the Isthmus of Cor- 
inth. Menaced by so great a dangefl", 
the Greek Goverument issued a iirocla- 
mation calling on all Greeks to take 
Up urns ^ defend their country; and 
Maviwordath, nobly sinking his supe- 
rior rank, followed the aimy in the 
rnuility of secretary to the oouuciL 
Niketas, Colwiotroni, and Odynsens 
had uniteil their fon»es, and taken po.'^t 
at the convent of St ,Lue, situated near 
the mins of the ancient Ascoa, at the 
f(x>t of Mount Helicon. Their united 
iorces, however, only amounted to 
eight thousand men, and the Turks 
w'ere thirty thousand, including a largo 
propoi tion of liorso, so that the Groek.s 
were eompolled to remain on the d(*- 
fensive, and maintain a desultory sc- 
) i(‘s of actions among their nx*ks and 
thickets. At length, the Turk.s hav- 
ing made an attack on the monastery 
of St Liie, wheiv they expected to iu.d 
immense In'iisures, a general conflict 
took place, in which viotoiy. after be- 
ing long Tin depi(l(*d, at length remained 
with tlW Greeks. The Turk.s lost six 
thousand men in this disastrous sflair- 
They were again attacked, as in for- 
mer days, wdiile retiling in the plain 
of Ohiurom.i, by the" Greeks, as they 
were ongagud in the pa.ssagc x>f tlio 
(!fpbi.ssus, nml defeated with great 
ttlaaghtc.r. Finally, this splendid army, 
vvliich W’as to have raised the blockade 
of the Acro-Corintlms and achieved 
the conquest of the Morea, was ob- 
liged 'to retire to Tricala, wenkened 
by half its numbers, W'here it a^vaited 
ivinforcemeuts from Ralonica. The 
inhabitants of Athens, now delivered 
from tlieir alaim, returned from Sala- 
ni^s, ami rcoccupied tlioir city; Attica 
was entirely evacuated by the 1'urks; 
tho blockade of the Acro-(k)rinthus 
re.Humcd ; and th<\t knpoitant strong- 
hold, deprived of all Jiope of succour, 
at length surrendered by capitulation, 
after liaving exhausted all its means of 
suhsistenc.c. 

93. So great were their successes that, 
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liad they been duly iWi|«Poyed by 
iiiuiity uad the Gteehs nij^t 

have entirely 'delivered theit territory 
from theii’ oppressors.; for the remain- 
ing fortresses held by the Turks, de- 
prived of sill chance of being relieved, 
would have becjome an easy j>rey. But 
the u^appy divisions which had arisen 
among theOre'eks, from the eonaequen- 
(jes of tlieir success, now rose to such a 
pitch in the Morea that tlie rival cap- 
tains, instead of bearing their united 
strength against the enemy, took up 
arms against each other. Civil war aid- 
ed ill the desolation of a country afflicted 
by 30 many disasters, threatened by so 
many dangers. Blood Was slied in the 
streets of Triimlitza between the adverse 
factions ; tlie president, Mavromichaj- 
lis, despairing of being able to carry on 
the govcjrnment, resigmnl his office and 
retiicd to Hydra; and (Jolocidroni, in 
wfiom the real authority now centred, 
withdrew to Napoli di Koniania, from 
whence he directed the whole military 
operations of continental Greece. 

94, More glorious operations, ami a 
more heroic spirit, signalised the caip- 
paign in Epmis and western (Greece 
during this eventful year. Notwith- 
standing the successes of Mark Boz- 
zaris in the beginning of the year, and 
the revolt of the Albanians in August, 
which delivered him from seven tliou- 
sand of his most formidable enemies, 
lie was reduced, to «uch straits lydoro 
the end of that month os to re.udor it 
extremely doubtful whether he shoukl 
Ik* nble to keep tin*, field. The Pacdia 
of Scjodni, a man of uncommon energy 
and resolution, had, in obedience to 
the ciders of the Sultan, effecteil a 
levy ill bis paehalie-, and opprcjfiehed 
MissoJoiighi at the head of Ueiity-five 
thousand men. Bozzaris had not more 
than three thousand nt his disjiosfil, 
for the revolted Albanians had all re- 
turned lionie. AV itli forees so infenor it 
was evidently im])ossiblc toeflect any- 
thing by open force ; but Bozzaris and 
his brave compatiiofls resolved on a 
nocturnal attack, by which it Avas 
hoped the enenij, who kept a very 
bad look-out, migdit bo surprised. He 
wmt to a Souliote battalion, well 
known as oue of the bravest in Greece, 


,apd,affcer unfolding to them Kls d^gn, 
asked ihtstn if they would accompany 
him iu hk enterprise. They all- ex- 
pressed tlieir determination to ebn- 
quer or die. Out of them Bozzaris 
selected a hundrei? and fifty of the 
bravest and most active, whom he 
proposed to head in person, and at- 
tack the'^contre of the enemy’s camp, 
while the remainder of his, troops were 
divided into thi'ee colnmijs, to distract 
him by simultaneous assaults in other 
quarters. 

95. In the night of the 19th August, 
Bozzaris received the sacrament with 
his chosm adherents, and assigned as 
their rallyinn-point, if tliey#Ht sight 
of him in tiio dark, the tent of tlie 
patiha. I'he column selected for at- 
tackawas the Turkish advarujcd-guard, 
five thousand sfrong, wldch was en- 
camped at (.'arpenitza in the bottom , 
of a valley, iiitemHU.eil hy vipeyar^ 
and ditchesr The acikm whieb eltiimed 
exactly lesemhled the nocturnal enter- > 
prises which have b(um inmiortalkril 
m the Ilkiff. Buried in sleep, With- 
out either sentinels or intrencliinents. 
the Turks were suddenly surprf^ed In 
the sw'oi'ds of the Souliote.s which 
gleiuncd amongst them. Aliovc all 
the loar of the conflict v'as heard the 
voice of Bozzaris, who never ceaecd 
lo exhort hi.s companions to conquer. 
Knowing the voice, the M ussiilmaiia, 
ill the dark, directed all their shots to 
the quarter from whence it came. One 
took effoct, and wounded him Kp.verel^' 
b(dow the girdle. lie concealed the 
wound, however, and continued to 
head liis comrades, w'ho w^rc making 
the utmost carnage anuing the Otti^i- 
mans. The attack of tlie other iliVi- 
sioiis comydeted tlieir conliision, and 
before daybreak they fled in all duec- 
tions. Eight hundred men avctc .shun 
on the spot, a thousand prisoners, 
eighteen standards, seven guns, and 
immense militaiy stdl’ca takcif by the 
Souliotes, who did not lose one hun- 
dred and fifty men. But .they sus- 
tained an irnqiarable loss in Mtirk 
Bozzaris, who was shot through the 
li^ad as day began to dawn, and Soon 
after expired. He was home olT the 
field by the weequrig Souliotes, interred 
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wth tli« highest military hoiiotiTB at I 
Misaolonghi, and the Government pub- 1 
lished a decree in his honour.* Like 
l' 4 )aminoiidas, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the enemy fly before he 
breathed his last, %nd ho died exhort- 
ing his countrymen to slied every drop 
of their blooil in defence of their re- 
ligion and their coniitry.^ Tlje annals 
of auti^mty contain nothing more sub- 
lime, 

9d. Tills galVmt action postponed, 

■ but could not avert, the stroke of fate. 
The Pacha of S(;otlra, having recovered 
from the (lefeat experienced at Carpeii?- 
itza from Jiozzaris, forced with gi*eat. 
dilhculty'.'tli* defiles of the incmntains 
wliii'h separated him from Onier-Vri- 
oue ; and having efiefted the junction 
of the two armies, tlieir united fijrees, 
tv^enty thousand strovg, sat down be- 
j fore Missoloiighi. Its garrison con- 
sisted only of three thousiuid regular 
troops ; but to these were ad<lcd ihmble 
that number of armed iiilicbitauts, 
who were inspired with the utmost 
resolution, and wei-e confident in their 
moans of dtdence. The strength of 
this i1-n owned ibrtress, situated be- 
h»w the level of the .sea, depiMids chiefl)^ 
on the lagiime, wUicli, a.s ut Venice, 
guard it from tlie apju-oaehcs of the 
enemy. The (’apitan Pacha liad left 
three large frigates and twidve brigs in 
the bay, whicli blockadcil it by s<*a ; 

. and the Turh.s, as it was iioiv suffici- 
ently garrisoned, resolved to commence 
the siege with an attack on the fort 
of AnatoUco, a small town built on a 
low i«h t at the entrance of the lagoons, 
and garri scried by five hundred men, 
with thrice that niunber of armed in- 

“Beloved GreekB ! L(V anotlier ljeo;n<lo» 
fisfures m your history. The first with th''ee 
hundred eonuianions faced tiie universe, and, 
mulvInK to di« in obcdieie;e tt) the laws ot 
fc}i)arta, foU in the niKht myriads of foes. 
Out ino^tTii one, at the head <»f eight hundred 
hrave .soldiers, charged swoid iu hand and 
determined to cnruilier, and vamjuished ten 
thousand Eighc huinlrod Turks, and among 
those l^liapa i’acdia, lay dead : few of our he- 
roes fell a sacrifice to their faith and coun- 
try. Jn this glorious battle died the im- 
mortal General Bomrts, and went to the 
regions of eternity, to rtnrkcu by the rays 
of bis exbloir,8 tlie lustre of former heroes'” 
— 7’he Pmulent MAvnoiiirnxfiua, Salarais, 
Aug. 31, 1823. 


habitants, commanded by Congtairtine 
Pozzarisi brother of the fillcn hero, 
who had inherited the mantle of hie 
glory. The cliief ajjpi’ehenaion of the 
mhabitants waa from failure of water, 
but a bomb tVom the beaiegei*s, hav- 
ing broke through lie ^lavement, dis- 
covered a epriug; winch, being re- 
garded as a divine interposition, inspir- 
ed the garrison with the most sanguine 
hopes of subcftsa. Thus elated, the 
whole population worked with inces- 
sant vigour in repairing their fiugile 
ramparts and batteries ; and although 
the Turks kept up an inoiissant fire, 
and thi'ew in two thousand shells, the 
place still hold bravely out. Mean- 
while the rainy scksim commenced, the 
Turkisli camp was flooded ; some con- 
voys of provisions W'cre inteivcpUid by 
the mountaineers in their rear ; a few 
additional guns arrived by sea at Ana- 
tolico ; the garrison refused to capitu- 
late, and the Pacha of Scodra, despair- 
ing of success, raistsd the siege, and 
returned home, with the loss of half his 
army, after cutting down six thousand 
olivc-tree.s dkstroying his animunition, 
burying Ins caunoii, and leaving all 
his provisions to the enemy. 

97. The plague, which raged with 
great violence in (’'unea during the 
whole winter of 1822, and (‘urriGd off 
five thousand of the cimvded popula- 
tion of that fortress, suspen(h‘il all mil- 
iiar 5 ’^g)pemtions in C.'india during that 
period. In the end of May, Toiiil^azi, 
who was invested with the command, 
landed in tlie island with fourttk*u 
jiieccs of cannon and a large quantity 
i of arms and ammunition. With this 
I aid he com])rlled the govenior of Ki- 
yiainos, a fortress wiiitdi hud hitherto 
remained iu the hands of tlie Turks, 
to capitulate, on condition of the gar- 
rison being conducted to Canca, whicli 
was accordingly done in safety by the 
honourable humanity and courage of 
tlic Gre(‘k chiefs, who discharged a 
twelve - pounder into the middle of 
their own mm, iVi Ij&ic act of rushing 
on fifteen hundred of the captives for 
a massacre. This success extended the 
insurrection into the mountains around 
Rhadeno, which had hitherto remained 
quiet ; and five thousand meu soon cn- 
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vinmfid, #>e Turks with 

mtich 4tffiotilt7, and after; hapayely eut- 
ting thcOT way through Wih JOreefcs^ 
fectad their retreatr Qwnigh ^Hh V617 
heavy loss, to Canea. Tjbe weka dit.3 
gmeoa themselves hy tSte xnassaore of 
two hundred sidk who wlfla« left t>ehind- 
Stimulated to eaei^n hy these disas- 
ters* the turteh um^ernm^t sent or- 
ders to the Taeia of iSgjrpt to send 
succour to CUndia, and S*the end of 
June he disciuharkcd five thousand 
troops in Oanea, This great reinforce* 
mcnt revived the drooping Spirits of 
the Turks, and at first diitused great 
(consternation among the t^*hristians, 
insomuch that the &kiotei talked of 
aumndering. Dissensions broke out 
among tliein ; they were defeated in 
a decisive battle at Armoughi, from 
whence Tombazi himself escSped with 
difficulty. Six hundred women and 
children;^ who had taken refuge after 
this dhwer in the vast natural grotto 
of Stonarambella, were, after being 
blockaded for a month, inhumanly 
smoked to death like bees by the 
I'urks, who piled up wood against the 
entrance, to which they set fire. Thd^ 
Egyptian general followed up his suc- 
cesses with equal vigour and cruelty; 
six-and-thirty villages w’ere reduced to 
iishes, the defiles and inmost recesses 
of Mount Ida forced, and ere long 
three thousand C'retans were jmt to 
the sword, and seven thousand women 
and children sold as slaves. So great 
was the destruction of human life, that^ 
Tombazi published a proclamation, 
that as great part of the lands in the 
island were without pei*sons to culti- 
vate them, they w ould be allotted to the 
first occupants; a temptation w^bich 
attracted three thousand persons from 
the neighbouring islands to the scene 
of devak-ation. But notwithstanding 
this, dt was evident that the insurrec- 
tion in Oandia l.ad received .its death- 
blow ; and it had already appeared, 
what Was ao fatally proved in the se- 
quel, that howevp^ capable of witli- 
standing the tumultuary levies of the 
Turks, the Greeks could not resist in 
the open field the disciplined battal- 
ions of Egypt. 

VOL. II* 


fc^valcampaiwiofthe Ttfrks 
duttug Ms year, for which such yast 
l^paratioQB had been made, mid fWm 
which so much had been expected, did 
,mt at all redound to the honour or 
jadvantaga of their snns. Being not 
in SHfTicmnt strength to engage them 
in open fight,^ tho Greeks were reduced 
to the necissity of observing them at 
a distance* imd keeping them in a 
eonstant state of alarm by theteiTor 
d'thefr fireships. Tlie};did this, liow- 
ever, ao effectually, that the Ottomans 
derived very Hftle advantage from 
tlieir naval superiority* So tar fnun 
^ Miau]i% with a small Greek fiotilla, 
engaged the Turkish fieet, (^^li'eturn 
from tlie Gulf of Patras off Lemnos, 
sot two frigates on fire by means of hm 
fireships, and excited such constemw^ 
tion in the whoje squadron W 
sight of the ilamea, that they fled in 
contusion to tlie Dardanelles. " In fine, 
as the result# 01 the naval campsi^gh, 
Carystos was relieved, Toikari reduced 
to sxibjecnon, and a fisw Ijrigs and 
schooners of the Greeks taken; and 
wdth these trifiing prises the Turkish 
admiral re-ontei’od the DardaneDls in 
the end of November. No sooiuu’ w'os 
the sea cleared than a Greek expedition 
of eighteen sail set out from Napoli di 
Romania, bearing a reinforcement of 
three tliousand men, and large sub- 
s(;riptioj>s in money from the Gmaka in 
the Morea for Misaolonghi, ipvidently 
threatened with a second siege. In 
tlieir way they met the Alwjae 
clrou, wliich had been left by the Capa- 
Uin Pacha, and long infested tJie Gulf 
of Ijepanto, defeated it, and drove a 
ve.ssel laden with treasure oit*the coast 
of Zante, which they made prize. • * 
99 . The domestic dissensions which , 
had during the year paralysed the 
operations of the Greeks in the Moreo, 
prevented them from, taking advaritage 
of their glorious successes. To sifch a 
length did they arise before Ohriotmas, 
that the different members of the Gov- 
ernment were at open war with feant 
other, MavromicnaBlis and Colooov 
troui, tfie leading members pf the exe- 
cutive council, had drawn ^e whole 
real power into their own hands at 
ic ‘ 
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KftpoM 4i BomADiA; wWa 'iie 
tire AaieiA% at At|^ 
to osrdia®. liito& liriii^looa, Co. 
locatco&i A to 

gtt For l^ls 

lie dsi^teliod two hundred 
men uAdior liia faxj/^'io wKom ^iketos 
albeifwaidd 44^^ a band of Ms own. 

t^ted body readied iiigos when 
tbe senate aittiirg ; but Swy were 
SO ovt^werodby l^e m^es^ of tlie 
and overawed lay tbe firm 
;. M^^^e]knoe of the iJtfefect of the town, 
t||at they did not venture on a diaso* 

. libion, but contented themselvea with 
an attein|>t, which |Toved Meffeotoali, 
(jai th?-.irchivea, wMch were removed 
on board a vessel in the night. Foiled 
in this manner in both objects, they 
returned to Na^li. The legielative 
body, after this insalt, retired to Cra* 
nidi, a strong fort on the Gulf of Cor* 
inth, where it declared its sittings 
permanent, and fulnumtted a decree 
dismissing the whole execttivo from 
their Situations. Part of the Morea, 
Missolonghi, and the islands, adhered 
to I^avrocordato and the legislature, 
parrto Colocotroui and the executive. 
But meanwhile the collectiou of the 
revenue entirely ceased; the publi(‘ 
treasury was empty ; the chiefs levied 
contributions on their own account, 
with which they maintained their 
troops ; and the infant state,^ while vet 
in the cradle, and painfully struggling 
for its existence u'ith a iiowerful enemy, 
was exposed to tho horrors and the 
weakness of civil war. 

100. While Greece was thus in its 
interior ^radergoing the convulsions 
.and paralysed by the weakness inci' 
dent to every people emerging into 
freedom from former slax’ery, the in- 
terest of the nations of western Europe 
in her behalf was daily and rapidly on 
the (increase. The learned and the 
reflecting were charmed with tlie re- 
surrection, frahght with such recol- 
lections, and bearing such names as 
Gre(u*e ; the religious w^atched with 
interest tlie efforts of a gallant people 
to shake off tho Mohammedan yoke, 
and restore the Christian faith; the 
revolutionists sympathised with the 
revolt of any body of men against- 


their fiho 

delivumee of A iiiwaids 
the of The 

effect' inteM and 

Lin SAVerbil 

tah^ giwd^ jSdiere 

resol)ttkm% 

interest ia them dau«j|,* 'Wfijp 
and large ddbsedptmnh made & their 
behalf ^ Similar subscriptions were 
mede in various pla<^ in Kmneeiitjad 
Germany; and a number of ond^t 

n iths in all the thi«e countries mmb 
themcfelves in battalionfl^ st^et 
“ Philheifenes,*^ in whlbh they pm- 
ceeded to the Mores to share in the 
dan^rs and glories of Greek i^e- 
' pehdene% Tho unsuitableness of these 
coips for the guerilla and partisan 
warfare^ which Was alone pmitieable 
in Greece, rendered them or litfle real 
service in the contest; but the ^b* 
scriptions in money were of great mo- 
ment, and powermlly contributed to 
uphold the msources of the iiifkat 
state. At tins time, also, several in* 
dividuals went to Greece tp tender 
their services in its behalf, eminent 
♦ *' III P.ngUnd, where thft sablimc spec- 
tacle of a iiHtlou avrakeniag into light and 
freedom could ^ot but be reganled with sym- 
pathy and adminition, a thousand proofs 
have bu«n Riven of the intertist tlimr cause 
\\m excited At leUKth an AHSociation has 
ixNaji formed to gives, piuctlcal and efftpient 
direction to tliese fceliim and they now 
make a solemn appeal to wm natiiHi in belialf 
•of a country ansociaU'd with every satifOd 
and bublinte recollection, fur a people for- 
merly free and enlightened, but long retailed 
by foroiin) deapotH in the chains of iguoraiuH} 
Hiul lairbarism. While the atteippw of tho 
Gieeks were limited within a narmw circle, 
and»5t eeenied pi-dbablo that they would be 
uifitantly crushed by the Ottoman i>ower, it 
might be doubtful how far it was prudent to 
encourage q struggle whudi mlgiit a^ra^'ate 
tho evil it was intended to remove, wit tho 
war haa now changed its <5bMTaoter; it is 
clear it can, end in nothing but in the Inde- 
p ndence or absolute annihilation of the 
Greek tteople. If the Turks could not put 
down the insuiTectiou in Its early stages, 
when the Greeks pos^jased neither arms, nor 
military knowledge, nor regular government, 
what can they do now against a rtjnovated 
nation and tho active sympathy of the Chris- 
tian world?”— ilddtess of the Greek Committee^ 
Lord Milton in the chair. May 3, 1828 ; An- 
nual Regintevt 1823, Appendix to Chron.» 73 ; 
Gobdok, ii S3, 86. ‘ 
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alike their 4.t length, 

their g^m Amtoig these miiet be &e i*h,Mirtly ' jw 

reckoned H Bkgni&e Coloiiel see jmd jAiiA, 4;^ garrison ism to 
Leicester Btsnhone, yfthi^ t^nts md m that the sense of Ihe^ opuiW^Mih 
ad4ress^;oir^ of the ut»i^ egfuaet them? and hy 

the Greek -insnse ; while Ihrd Byiton, round to 4JWoe»M^%^erni^ Ihe 
who arrive4 in in the Bay governor of the foit oif Yieuitoi, <me 

of .Gg[>haletti^«\on the 8d August, the o«itwor^-);jrf place, suddenly 
brought to t^eiwdse Gte resource of a doolarsed and Coloootroni, do- 

fortune genetimsly bestowed, and the spaifiiigof$dooei«^ 
lustre of an Muortal liaiife." tress on thfo 19tih dun^. Up himself 

lOL Lord Byron, on his arrivid at soon a^er iMtin hka^^ 

Ml«solon|hi, whither ho bent his sens did the ; the, 
steti^ as the plane threatened with the with prudent luod^tation, aoe^ated aU 
eaniest danger, found the community their offers of subntiasi^. W ^e 
BO tom with internal dimiona, tlmt «!ii4th the seat of .authority was 
nothing shoit of an entire dissolution transfeiTod to KapoH dl Bla^ia, and 
of society was to be apprehended ft'om on the 34th July a Apo^esty 

their continuance, it was Ao easy was proclaimed, which 
matter, eaen witlt the weight of hj^ perm to these disastrous uiaMpioni 
great natAe and liljeral power, to oc- 10% While tln^sc dmeidtw pU'* 
complish the object of stilling tli^ ralysing the itren^h and datkemg • 
dissensions, for the divinions of the the pospects of Givsee, affh^ 
Greek leaders hud reached ^e imint the infant snite weia; mucli 
oY df il war. *rhe legislative body, in iTferous abmad. The ^i*uise*ii 

Older to dispossess the military faction now, in obedience W omem 
from this stronghold, resolved to trails- from Government, admitted th0 G#«i3k 
fer the seat of govemineut to Kapoji blocksde— a step, and not an unim* 
di Homania, which, in ewry jioiTit of portant one, in me recognition df their 
view, was tlie proper plat‘e i'or.it ; and mdepeiidence ; and they were highfy 
they accordingly embarked on luiai d elated by the iiitelUgence that th^ Bngr 
the Hydriote fleet, which was entirely lish Cabinet, in consequonoe of some 
at their devotion, and arrived on the disputes witli the Ley as to an infrao- 
18th March in the bay of that fortress, tion of the subsisting treaty with t%at 
and summoned the gan-ison to open power, had declared war agotii^ Al- 
the gatels ; but the governor, Kanos giers. More substantial benefit was 
Colocotroni, positively refused to do derived from the -contraction of a loan 
so. Upon this the assembly declared of £800,000, which, by Ihe 'exortions 
him a rebel, and ordered tiic siege of of the Greek committee in London, 
the place by sea and laml Matters was obtained by the Government at the 
had pioceedcd to the like extremities rate of £69 sterUiig paid f«Wjj£100 stock 
in 'rrijiolitza, wliere Coloootroni him- inscribed. Althou^i theoonditionsoj 
self held out with the whole gaftison this loan were altogether so onorobs 
against the central government. But that the Greek Govemnient only ob- 
Niketas and other chiefs deserted his tained £280, 000 foi' £800, 000 debt con - 
cause;, the garrison of the Aoro-CV tracted, yet the transaction was emi- 
rintlius declared for the legislature, nently betiefioial t<? them, and |goved, 
and that of Tripolitza itself exhibited in a great measure, the salvation of the 
symptoms of wavering. Discouraged republic, for in the distracted Atate of 
by these defections, t'olocotroni agreed its government the collection of the 
to surrender Tripolifea and retire to revenue liad almost entirely ceased; 
his country estates, which was agreed and but for this seasonably supply the 
to, and the senate returned to Argos ; ammmeuts by sea and land must have 
but Panos still held out in Kapoli, been dissolved, from the want of any 
and the country was so divided that it funds for their support, 
was hard to say where the government 108. And, in truths never had Greece 
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" — for tho |^- 
'^v; an<i taught by 
tGbVornment'lkjia tbeir 
duch more $kill and .||3tdg' 
« Ibture. They had leanind 
inn to appitjckte tho valtin 
Ot 1 ^; »gypt iftTi troops, ^b wore amod 

f dweiplincd after the Eul^pean 
ion ; and they held oat to the jd^ 
of that country the hiostateraptingt 
lure to^( 5 d«c« him to engage heartily 
in the contest, by the promise of, the 
revolted proviimes as an addition to 
liis pachalic when they were subdued. 
The plan arranged wjj,s this: InUAixm 
Pacha^ who afi'oady had all but stih- 
dueci Candia, was to transport a large 
force of regular troops hi* the Morea, 
wliile his powerful fteet was tcihlockade 
its harboui's and secure the subsistence 
of the troops ; the fleet from Constan- 
tinople Wiis to muster in the*I)arda- 
iiellesi} and make a dest'ent upon Hydra 
and Ipfuira, which, it was lioped, might 
bo suodnad ; while the Piuba of Rou- 
nielia aid Omer-Vrione wei-e to march 
with the whole militaiy strength of 
continental Turkey against w-estem 
Greece and Missolonghi, In all, above 
one hundred thousand men were direct- 
ed by sea and land against the infant 
state ; ami os nearly twenty thousand 
of that number were to be the disci- 
plined battalions of Egypt, it was easy 
to foresee i^that fJreece had never run 
such dangers as she was now to incur. 

' ‘104. Tbe Cai)it{in Pacha set sail from 
the Dardanelles in the middle of June, 
with a fleet of forty sail, having on 
board a targe body of land troops. ‘He 
first reinforced with tl^roe thousand men 
the garriBons of Catysto and N egiopont, 
which •OdysseM and Dramantis had 
reduced to the last extremity, in Eu- 
beea, and enabled the Turks to resume 


the offensive 4 and|, 'passing over to 
Attica, compelled , the Greeks under 
Ghoujrnsf to shut themselves up in the 
Adopolia While th^ successes were 
gained in that qOaite, still mom im- 


parent pperations iV(^ in;protoss In 

re- 

I of 

C'asbsj o^'thougibMv^i^l^'in 
a flr^t attack^ was himocss^ul se- 
cond; and very so^ ^wb- 

jui^tibn of the island* ■! J 
lb5, .Tiie gre^ eflbtt of the Turks, 
however, in%oir naval campaign, Was 
directed against the islands of Bpezzia 
and Ipsara. The Oapitau Poim tioa* 
row, had kin a mouth in Iflitylenc, 
whore he collected twenty thousand fa^ 
xmtical Asiatics, thirsting Ibr the blood 
of the Christians, many of whom he 
embarked on board his fleet, with whidi 
great reinforcement be set sail for fp* 
Sara. The isknd at this period con- 
tained fifteen thoueand inhabitants, of 
whom a thiid bore arms. It is a small 
and sterile island, containing bey<md 
the town only a few acree of gremnd ; 
but, being the abode of liberty 
dciiendcnee, it had attained a very high 
degree of prosperity. Two hundred 
cannon vrere mounted on its (‘inmit; 
a line of telegraphs wiis established 
round it ; the inhabitants, reWng on 
their jjast victories, were confident of 
success, and even impfltieut for tlie at- 
tack ; and a beautiful iflotiUa of schoon- 
ers, brigs, and firtssliiiis lay ready in the 
]mrt to resist the enemy. Relying on 
thes^j circouistances, tlie Psarriotes re- 
fused all ofters of accommodation, and 
bravcl}’^ determined to resist to the last 
extremity. Yet were their mjCans of 
defence more sx^ecious than real; for 
they possessed no regular citadel or 
foit, and the dofencfc of the island rest- 
ed witirely on a number of detached 
batteries, the loss of any one of which 
would endanger the whole* 

llie 1st July the arinoda of 
the T\u»k8 hove in sight, and soon 
rounded the isknd. It consisted of , 
an 6ighly-gun ship, two of sixty-lfour 
guns, six frigates, ten corvettes, and 
twenty brigs, wbtln thirty iTansporfcs, 
having on board fourteen tliousand re- 
gular troops, besides a crowd of fierce 
Asiatics. When this immense arma- 
ment was seen, a council of war w’as 
held, at which Canaris, like Themirto- 
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their Y^aj^ela io'tfee Jaoath^pf the har^ 
hoari' whfi^ they eowaieaeed a 1‘urioas 
op the towp, which was tof 
tniri^d with great spirit wid ap disad- 
VAttt^ by the. islaader^ both from 
tl>eir ehips aod batteries. It w^as ob- 
nous 'from this sea-fight that, if the 
pHadpal defetiee bad been made there, 
the Greeks Would have had the advan- 
tage ; but VM the rudders bad l>oen taken 
out of the vessels by order of the ma- 
gistrates, to prevent the sailors deseri- 
lE^, they oouM hot manceuvre at sea, 
whi^ deprived them of their principal 
ineahfl of offenee; and meiiwmle, un- 
der cov6r of, the smoke, the Turks un- 
observed landed a body of troops <^n a 
little cove at the north-west angle of 
the island- They than stormed a ‘re* 
doubt with three guns, and, rushing 
forward with frightful yells, gained 
possession of the rocks which overlook 
the town, on which tht*y immediately 
hoisted the Ottoman Standard. At 
the Aight of this a cry of hoiTor ros<‘, 
among tlie more timid of the islanders, 
and several batteries were abamWned. 
The bravest now saw tlmt the fate pf 
their country was decided, and a gone- 
lul rush took place towards the boats, 
where multitudes i>erished by drown- 
ing, through the numbers crowding in, 
(«• the barks being sent to the bpttow 
by* the Turkish gnus. All resistance 
then ceased in tpe lo^vn, whivih was 
sacked And burnt, and the whole in- 
habitoiits put to the sword. 

107. Like Chios, Ipsam sank in 
flames and blood ; but its closin|( scene 
was very difierent, and worthy of the 
heroic caaracter oj* its inhabitants. ^ A 
certain number, comprising the prin- 
cijial citizens, escaped on board nine- 
teen brigs, carrying away such of the 
fugitives as tliey could pick up froni 
the weaves, ami conveyed them in 
safety to Hydra, where they were ro- 
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toepeh rf- ennhob. ’ tb(Sb 

1«P3t /Wended thpmselv^ such 

resolmiteihal; they were st0 

‘ fhi; Apd bn the following 
iP Capi^ jpkoha renew^ 


of At 

moniing*' 5- -r^T- - 

the A^ault wit% ;£& w^5e troops. 


Severn Attkeks wei»* raised with 
prodig|b«ii dA«|ditor;/b&'idi >n^ 
toe gorrito?^ hopelesk /rf Wiel, and 
j^having two-^mirds pf tMj imim- 
' her, aetermiiied 'to, imto Jlkb toe 
three hundr^ ai Hie: 
sent a soldier wiGi a .tb 

fire p powder -mAga^ne otit;^ 
walls; and af he feth pierced 
veral balla^ tielbm toachfug ili fivb 
otoem itore tout on k almilai* errabd^ ^ 
and all toa];ed toa aatne late.. . 
this toe Greeks resolved to blow toknii 
selves ufl v^iih the poader they h^ 
within the Monastery* but In ,such !a 
w&y as to involve their enemies in 
their ruin. .They ceased firing, ac- 
eoidingly, for some time; and tlm 
Turks, thinking the defenders* had all 
fallen, after a pause rushed toumltu- 
ously forward to the assault of tlie 
walls, which 'were sealed on every 
side. Suddenly the Bellenie fiag was 
lowered; a wiiite flag, bearing the 
words ** Liberty ol* doato/’ waved in 
tlie air ; a sighal-gnn was discharged, 
'□id immediately after, a rumbling 
noise, follow^ed by a io^ evpl()sion, 
waa heai-d, and the monaster)', writh its 
whole defenders, and tljou^nds of the 
assailants, were Idewn into toe tviv. 
Two only* of the Greeks ym^ extri- 
cated alive from the ruiiis; of the as- 
sailants three thousand i>erishe<l dur- 
ing the stonn or in the explosion. 

108. Tlie military spoil madetoy tho 
Turks in Ipsaia Was ynmense, and the 
blow to toe Hellenic Cause from ite 
loss so great as to iustity toe saying 
at toe time in the islands, that <^e m 
the eyes of Greece was put out^ TWo 
hundred pieces of cannon, gi‘eat stores^, 
of powder, and a beautiful fi^illd o4' 
ninety vessels, Ibll hlto toe naudk Of 
the Ottomans. The inhabitants bf the 
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jisiand^ 

hAd saved t]iiems^t^ iafW ifj^aveti^ 

^Island, were 

esca^d 

waa |$e. |)t^oi^ Wiio, alter dis- 

playing 4tiaKN^ Valour in tUe da- 
fettOB^ iMw )4nise!f into a«boat and 
g^>t oC Torlts, liigMy aleted 
witji Itimit victory, sent five hundred 
heads and eleven hundred eap to Coh- 
stantinoploi wUuch, with thirty-three 
standiuds taken, were displayed in 
ghastly rows at the gate of the Serii- 
gho, and excited the ptKiple to the i 
highest pitch of fanatical eSultation/^ 
Ten fojMeS only were made slaves; 
for tlie Psaiiiote women, in a heroic 
sjiirit, drowned themselves, with their 
infan^ to avoid hecomiug the sphil of 
the victors.* *' 

109. The deatmction of Imara, witli 
its heiw termination, made a prodi- 
gious sensation in Christendom, and 
much strengthened the general con- 
viction that some intervention of the 
Western powers had become indis- 
pensable, if a Christian state Wius to 
he rescued from utter destmi^tioii at 
the hands of the^Mohaminodaiis. But 
in the immediate neighbonrliood it had 
no such depressing eOcet; the result 
was rather the reverse. The council 
ofHydiu acted a noble pirt on the 
ocOosion. So far from thinking of 
submitting, they fitted out every dis- 
posable vessel, aud soon had two 
squadrons at sea, one of which, under 
Miaulis, went to the south to watcli 
the J^ptiaa fleet, which was ap- 
proaching y while another under ('an- 
ajrjjs mode for Samos, which was meri- 
ac^ with the fate of Chios c^ni l[)Hara. 

* hen infld^les Amautes, qne lea rel^ePe^ 
tpsasisAeA avaient aptteles il leur secours, ont 
ete tous iMMsAi au lU Uo I'^pee, et out ainsi 
fait I't^preuve de la puisannee Miisulinane. 
Dix deft oltefS de I'iiwurrection, ei envirnu 
800 hollows, ont friitft prisonnierH; 110 
hatiipenfl, et plnede lOOpiecus de eanon, eoiit 
tombes en noti'e pouvorir; enfln, tout I’lle 
d'lpsara a die aoumise par la giice du Tout- 
Puissant. Plus do 600 tMes d'inJftdfeleH, pltiH 
de 1100 oreilles, ot 38 dmpeaux, ont et^ en- 
voyes S la Sublime Forte par le ait Faeba, et 
jetds k terre aveo meprJa^ — /»«eripfion 
wrffia)^ July 24, 1824, d Cmtianiirn^le aux 
P&rtef du ^raalio : An^ntta/lrt ffUioriijuef viL 
4ih 
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l p island was Itnm'!. 
Jfor twenty thoi^simi Aslafe, 
with the blood of tlm, Chris- 
ti«h8''wWm they had massacrisd at 

New Ik^dles, in Asia Jlinor, awaited 

only th^ ttjiproach of the fleet to em- 
bark aaid exterminate inhabitants 
of Samos. Meanwhile iMyaaoue, and 
the other chiefs of eastern 6mee, 
burying thgir divisions in oblivion, 
sent twelve hundred excellent troojw 
to likmigthen th^ garrison of Hydrti, 
which became so strong as to be able 
not only to defy attack, but even re- 
same the o^ensive. An expedition 
w'as fitted out to retake Ipsara, wTiere 
a garrison, of one thousand men had 
been left by the ("apitan Pacha. It 
landed in tlie same l>ay where the 
Turks ha<l effected their descent, de- 
feated and made prisoner the garrison, 
and captured or destroyed all the uun- 
lioats in the harbour, thirty in imuroer. 
Finding the island entirely destroyed, 
and two hundred wretches njeroly wan- 
dering afliong the ruins, they entirely 
eva<aiated it, taking away this rem- 
nant of the iuhi0)ilant8 to Hydra. 

110. Menaced with an immediate 
descent and utter niiu, the inhabitants 
of. Samos prepared vigorou.«sly for their 
defence. Having re(cived assurance.s 
of support from the Coverninent at 
Napoli dl Boniania, Lycurgus, the 
governor, assembled all the male po- 
pulation of the island capable of beai‘- 
ing arms, twelve thousand in number, 
oh the coast ; and having sent all the 
women and children to the mountains, 
every preparation was, matle for a vigor- 
ous defence. It detrended, however, 
inainjy on the naval force assembled 
for the protection of the island; for if 
tlie I'lirks once effected a landing, it 
was easy to foresee it would undergo 
the fate of Chios and Jpaara, The 
combined fleet of Spezria and Hydra, 
of forty sail, ere long made its aiq)ear. 
ance, under the command of Sakh- 
touri ; and the Ottoman fleet, also of 
forty sail, but much larger vessels, 
soon hove in sight. After several in- 
decisive actions in the straits, in one 
of w'hich Conaris advanced with his 
fireship into the middle of the enemy s 
fleet, aud threw them into such con- 
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slemation that 
the'f 

ble t ihrty mj^ tin 
bettiilt^ti Itoioa 1^4 iiie 
lay.lwihig each eimor: ttto b^^^bsite 
shonf ai^ty 

; azii 6n the hi£ta 
xn Mi wtod a tt^l»Ung cmivd nf 
thiii;^ thooBand Wi3ti^ an4 oMldreQ 
g&zm Vlth B|^cl3a6B aij&iaty on the 
ufiite of a condiipt which the lim 

ten in the J»0rraiiiJ( the fir^htps were 
lanhched: thfto Hydribte enea Mled 
from the pimUariamit j of the crews, - 
who abandoned them before they 
reached the enemy; bnt Canam Was 
at hand to repair the loss. Steering 
his fireship dii ect on a frigate of fifty- 
four guns, be grappled her so^atroilgly 
that all attempts to separate the ghi^jg 
wera vain ; the Turks, six huudi'ed In 
nnitther, all IcM>t overboard, and sooli 
after the vessel blew up with an ex- 
plosion so terrible that twelve boats 
arpund it were destroyed, and several 
persons even on shore were killed hy 
the falling of the 8|'>ar8 and masts. 
Two other schooners, canying twenty 
and thirty guns, were soon after burned 
by the Hyciriote vessels; and at five 
in the evening the w'hole Turkish fleet 
moved off to the southward, with the 
loss of three fine vessels, one hun- 
dred guns, and twelve hundred Jtilled 
and wounded, Samos was delivered, 
and the inhabitants i-etunied to their 
houses, and ciowded to the <*hurohes 
to reiurn tlianks to Heaven for tlieir 
deliveraixje. , 

111. The object of the Turkish ad^ 
mfral, after his repulse at Samas, was 
to join the Egyptian fleet, and with 
the combined forces make a des<‘cnt 
upon the Morea. The Egyptian fleet 
set sail from Alexandria on the 19th 
Jtfly, having been detained two months 
later than was expected, in consequence 
of a dreadful fire in the barracks at 
Cairo, which deatiuyed immense mili- 
tary stores, and in which four thou- 
sand persons lost their lives. The ar- 
mament, however, when it did set sail 
fipom AlexaiJihhu ^vas yety formidable, 
and the most numerous which hadap- 


4 inipsie Medifcflrranean sinbe Kih 

fleets effo(?tea a junction 
to 4tolf j(*:Pon4wttiB, the .,isi^ 

HelicBmto^.' (m/tte S;51h 
and ,t1iey weam'i^ei^ fi^d to 
to one Hne-offhattle ^Mp, 25 
25 ool’vett^ each mounting frm 24 
to 28 gufjt, 0 brigs and sehoonera, 
many of theifi cmymg 18 or 24 gane, 
and 240 tronipc^s. The land forces 


*c6nsisted of 12,000 nggular infantiy, 
drilled and organised after the ^iro- 


mn foshlitmif: SOOO All^niau light in- 
mhtiy, 2000 cSywligf, 700, gunners and 
isnd 150 pieces of heavy or 
fieMju*tiJlsay- 


ment bid on |majt4 Silora bud 
soldiers, end idtes 25# tanimn; ’ a 
force almost as thtiw^whibh 

Ejigland fonds jfche' descent 0|a Wgl; 
ohefn in 1800- To oppose this eferWbi 
tlm Greek adtniiul mid only 74 
manned b> 5000 sailor^ and |M^g 
at the ulinost 800 ' ' ■ " 

112. Witli admirable gslUnto l^i- 
Qulis, notw'Hhstandi;^ this ^ovbUs 
disproportion of force, advanced to 
inek tlm enemy; and several lacitons 
without any decisive effect took place 
in the beginning of {Septemberv At 
length, on the 12th September, tlio 
Hydriote Papautoni laid his fireship 
alongside of the Tunisian admirtirs 
frigate of foily-four guua^ and 750 men, 
all of whomr when she took fire, leapt 
overboard. Soon after the admiiul 
was picked up by the Greeks, and, inade 
prisoner. This success so intimi(Ute.d 
the Ottomans tliat tliey sheered off, 
and the combat ceased. Such was the 


terror which the Greek Ireships in- 
spired that the Capiten I’jwha stood 
aloof altogether; and it ^Hasacommon 
saying in the fleet, that he might, as 
well have l>een at Constantinople. On 
tile 19th, Miaulis succeeded m burn- 
ing twq Turkish vessels, .mounting, 
the one nineteen, sthe other twelve 
guns, after which the Capitan Pacha 
ran into the Daidsnelloa The two 
fleets were , almost constantly enga^d 
daily untU the 13th Novemlier, when 
Miaulis, notwithstanding Ids inferior- 
ity of force, ventured 
whole Egyptian stiuadrou,; in a i^ener^ 
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battle, and with eiidti 9KtjC(oeBs I3aat a 
fine frigate and .IStaaieJfi, 

with iifteen tmii9p<>r^ bnra^d 0 ^ 
flestroyed, ftiid Ihralaia llilrly fled out 
the Aroiii|»eh^ with hie ships of 
war, le^iving ,hii8%rauspotta to follow 
the best way could. They steered 
for Rliodest fthd put up in the Bay of 
Maxuu)rLce io^ the winter. ^ He was 
€heu able to calculate hyii losses in this 
naval campaign, which was incorapm-; 
ably the moat disastrous at sea which 
the Hohamrnedans had yet sustained. 
They had two fine fri^tes, two co^* 
.Vettes, and two brigs blown up, one 
corvette wreck(3<h hfty sail* of trails-* 
ports ti^t'mor destroyed, an admiral 
and four thousand seamen slain, and 
five hundred AraKs coiTied prisoners to 
Xapoli. Including those who fell at 
Ipsara and died of sicjaiess, this naval 
, campaign had cost the Turks not less 
tlian fifteen thousand men, without 
any 'advantage but the ddstnic.tiou of 
that island. The Hellenic Ou'i^’mment 
with roivson expressed in several de- 
crees their high sense of the services of 
Admiral Miaiilis and his brave follow- 
ers, add they were w<dcoined on tlieir 
return to Hydra with the Jionoiirs due 
to valour, zeal, and persevemncc. 

113. The campaign of the tiiccks by 
land this year, though distinguished 
by honourable events, was by no means 
uncheckered by disaster. Th(‘ Sultan 
had given orders to the Pacha of Wul- 
din to raise tliirty tlnnisand men fur 
the comiucst of eastern (lrfH*oe ; but 
the Tuiks had become so disinclined 
to a service which experience had 
taught them was fraught with so many 
dangers, that he never wa.s edde t«i 
bl'hig five thousand men into the field. 
On the 18th July, ChouraS defeated 
two thousand janizaries, vv^lio had come 
across from Negropont, at Marathou, 
and deiivertdAttii^a for a time from the 
iucvu’sious of the Turks in tlyit i.slaini 
«-aii event whicli naturally excited a 
great sensation in western Europe. 
The Turks, however, being soon after 
reinforced by , a large body of liorse 
from Boeoti^ Ghoiiras took refuge in 
the Acropolis, and the Athenians again 
migrated to ^Salanus. tljioa thi.s^ Boii- 
mlsia Valesii wlm had received the 


furessing orders from the Sultan 
to proceed to Lepanto, and co-operate 
witm Omer-Vrione in the attack bn 
Missolonghu .having tooliected ten 
thousand men, endeavfmrod. to force 
the defiles near Omvia, which were 
ooimpied by four thousand Oredca ; but 
he was repulsed witli great ji^ughter, 
and the loss of two guns and ^ven 
standaids. ^Tho Ottomans, after this 
check, endeavoured to reach Salona 
and the Ouif of Lqianto, by crossing 
the highest passt^s of Mount f’aniassus ; 
but Jiere again they found the Greek.s 
strongly ^wsted, and were repulsed. 
U poll this the pacha fell back to Ba- 
louica, and the Turks who occupied 
Athens, being unable to find pm vi- 
sions, retired from that liity and Attica, 
and the Greeks returned from Salami.s 
to theirdiouses and shops around the 
Acropolis. Deprived of this powerful 
aid, umer-Vrionc was unable fi> under- 
take any serious Oi jenitions agmnst Mis- 
solonghi ; and tlie camimign in Ejiims 
consisted of nothing Imt a series of 
8kirmlshe.s, most of which terminated 
to the advft.ntage of tlic Greeks. 

114. Thus had the Greeks the glor}', 
in this the Iburiii year of the war, of 
n^clling, by sea aiid laud, the assault 
of above a huudivil and twenty thou- 
.sand Mo.shmstj including the disci- 
pliiifsl battalions of Kgypt, and that 
witli forces Jiot a fourth part of their 
amoiwit. Great, indeed, must have 
been the spirit, indomitable the perse- 
v^^niuce, nricoiKjUcrable Gic courage, 
v'hbdi could enable a bxlyofGhristians, 
not now numbering, after the losses 
they liud sustained, alK>ve five hun- 
dred thousiind souls, without foreign 
aid, to Contend .so long with on em- 
pire having the resour(‘es of thirty-five 
luillious of men at command. But 
sucli -i contest, liow^evcr glorious, could 
not continue for such a length of tinic 
wi.hout wearing out the national re- 
sources ; and the risk was now great, 
that, from the Veyy magnitude df their 
sacrifices, llie greatness of their tri- 
uinidis, the Greeks would be involved 
ill ultimate min. Crushed for cenlu- 
liiiS by the .severities of Mohammedan 
exaction, they.hsul no reserved stores 
of wealth, either public or private, to 
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fall Imck upon, to laiaii^tain tl» tson- 
mU 'Hifl trejfiusury was 
troops for the ?aost port ttnpald^' the 
taxes , iaoapable of ooUoctioh. Hie 
naval tuniamcnt which saved Sanios 
Hiid repujsed Ibrahim's invaeitm, had 
been mainly fitted out by thefea^eut 
of the took loan which Climtiati 
cupidity had pennitted to roach the 
sliores of the -Archipela^^ From an 
official iei>ort laid before the fTational 
Assembly this year, it aj^^eared that 
tlic whole surface of western Hellas, 
fhmi the mountains of Agrapho to the 
gates of Hissoloughh was one Viist 
scene of desolation, presenting to tlie 
eye onlyniicultivateti fields and burnt 
hamlets ; and the petty rovemio de- 
rived from the fisheries and custom- 
hoiise barely Sufficed for the humble 
(expenses of Mavrocordato’s household. 
The inountains of lliessaly and Beeo- 
tia Imd become a perfect wilderness ; 
their inhabitants, reduced to hair 
their fomier numl>er, >vei*e iwculmriy 
deficient in men — a want which, even 
10 this day, is severely felt Experience 
liad proved that a regular army and 
navy were iudispeusablt^ since the 
}»oiverful fleet ami disciplined battal- 
ions of Egypt had been bronglit into 
action ; but bow was cither to be 
maintained witliout a ircasury, with- 
out taxes, without resources? Yet, 
ill spite of all those disheartening cir- 
lumstances, and when bleeding at 
every pore from the ghastly wounds of 
former years, tho Oreeks nobly inaift- 
taiued the contest Amidst all their 
iiiisfortiines, not a voice was ever 
niiseil for capitulation ; and under cir- 
cumstances wdien reason might have 
despaired of success, and wisdom Coun- 
selled submission, they still bore aloft 
the standard of religion and indepen- 
dence. 

115. But in tho midst of those glo- 
rious external cflbits, internal faction 
was again rearing its hydra head ; and 
the pe(^de, who werc^ daily threatened 
with exteriniuatioh from without, turn- 
ed their suicidal armsagainst each otljer. 
In truth, tho democratic government 
established by the constitution was so 
ill suited to tlm dispositions and w-ants 
of the jieople that dissensions Were un- 


Colocotroni and the nrili* 
tasf^ O^efs,, Sfi whom poorer in conti- 
n^tal 'Gi^eos was ^epty vested, hod 
‘duly ' dlsamiil^ in fiiub? submission 
to thft exacutivc council} they waited 
DMsrely till the third mrnual oiection 
of thb legiskture might give, as 
hoped, a^majority to their adherents. 
In this hope th^ were disap^^ointed ; 
the election, in September 18‘i4, again 
gjire a majority to the executive coun- 
cil, and tbey, in consef|uence, named 
Fanuzxo Notara president, and the 
4rcbhishop Theodorito vice-president, 
of tlie lemslative council, uie coln- 
•position of tho executive council, in 
like manner, was favotiilihlir bf the 
democratic ]mrty, and entirely adverse 
to the views of the military chie'fe, 
This* w*as the signal for the Tectum 
mencenient of the dVil war. Cbloco- 
troiii declarefl against tho executive • 
council near TripoliUfl ; several chiefs 
either joined him or disbanded thek fol- 
lowers. ^ conflict ensued, which, how* 
ever, was neithm* so long nor so serious 
its tho fomer had been. After seyej’al 
actions the rebels wore defeat^!, aud 
Colocotioni obliged, with his sons, to 
deliver himself up to the ext'CUtive 
council at Napoli, by whom they w*ere 
sent stidO'piisoners to Hydro, whtu-o 
they w'ere confined in the rnimastory 
of St Elias. Tliis success completely 
re-established tho authority of the 
executive council ond the legislative 
assembly ; but ih<? coritoist, while it 
lasted, proved eminently T)rejtidi<nal to 
the (lieeks, for it nipped in the bud 
the rising prosperity of the Movea, in 
which it was estimated tkit, ' during 
the two years it liad been fire 
the ravages of war and the oj)presaion 
of the Gttoiruins, *onc-third of new' 
land liad been brought into cultiva- 
tion. 

116. Ghouras, w*ho had been ioainly 
instinmental in qiie.iyng the ipsunvt*- 
tion in easteiii (Ireece, w'as so elated 
with his success that he gave mortal 
offence to Odysseus, whom he suspect- 
ed of leaning in secret to the side of 
the mahiontcuts, and to whom he re- 
fused lioth pay and rations for hfe troops. 
The cons(M|ucni’C was, that* the Greek 
captain, driven to desperation, entered 
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into sectet n^otiations TSrtth the ;r«rks, 
with whom, of hie own nnthority^ ho 
oonclnded a tmce for %hp niwvinoe nf 
X^vadia. Snheeoiiient pmCc acts hav- 
ing atrengtlionea tile suenidon that 
he was in seoreif nJlyiiig minsell’ with 
the Crescent, hie officers and men, who, 
amidst all their divisions, wwo true to 
their faith aud country, all doandoned 
him. Aware d liie habitual ti'eachery 
of the Turks, he lejected all the offers 
of an asylum .offered him by their 
nhictfs, ftiid in invibrence surronderetl 
himself to Oliouius, hy whom he was 
committed a close prisoner to a towdr 
in the Arropolis of Athens# His fa-i 
imly wefi^^loflgftd, before his surrender, 
in an inaccessible (tavern in Mount 
TVnassua Gbouras tried to stive the 
iite of his foiinot comrade and froend, 
and long delayed hi^ execution ; but 
^ at length- the clamour against him in 
Athena became so violent tliat he was 
obliged to consent to liis Udng strang- 
led in prison. On the 17th^iine the 
body of Odysseus was iliscovcred <lead 
at the foot of the tower where he had 
been confined. Jt was given out that 
he hacf'beeii killed hy a fall in attempt- 
ing to escape ; but no one doubted 
that he, had boon strangled in prison, 
and tiircnvii out. (Ihouras afterwards 
never lieard, without pain, the men- 
tion of Ills name, and often s.iid, witli 
a sigh, *‘In that busirje.s» 1 was mis- 
led.’^ The caveni in Parnassus wa.s 
afterwards given np to Government, 
and an amnesty granted to Odysseus’s 
family. 

117. A curious and valuable statis- 
tical docuj^ent was uublislied at tins 
lime by the Gi-eek Government, singu- 
larly descriptive of the tl (Asperate tv- 
ranny of the Turkish rule. Aei'ording 
to a census taken in November IS’24, 

. the popuintion of Atiiens was 9040 
souls, ^and tlie gi-oss revenue of Attica 
collected in ei^it months, from Julv 
1824 to Febniafy 1825,- only £2000*^! 
In the days of Pericles, Athens con- 
tained 21,000 freemen and 400,000 
slaves ; and the gross revenue of Athens 
after the battle of Chaaronca, when 
ail its foreign colonies had beini lost, 
was £220.000, equivalent to at least 
£500,000 a-year of our money. The 
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pppnifction of Athens is now 
•30*MQ, and it is sttnmtHy: rapidly 

incrciasmg. Facts siioh as thm reqtihre 
no comment; they speiik vntnmea, and 
accuse alike the tyraa^nynftlie 
medan and the selfishness of the 
tian powers of western %ropeiv 

11$. The year 1825 Opened under 
brighter au^ices to the Hellenic ciiasQ 
than had hitherto shone ujma it. The 
aiithoritv of the central goVenitnent 
was firmly established, tlm discord be- 
tween it and the miljttaiy cliiefit had 
ceaswl, and the energies of the state 
might be tunied with united strength 
against its foreign enemies. A new 
loan had been contracted for in Lon- 
don of £2,000,000, at the rate of £5.54 
X>aid for £100 of debt acknowledged, 
so that money was not likefy to ])rove 
awanting. This amjde fund, liowever, 
uas so mismanaged and frittered away 
by the Greek committee in Ijondon, 
tliat it pmved of mueb leas real servic^c 
to the Greek cause than might have 
been expected. Sensible from the 
experience they had liad in Candia of 
the formidable nature of the Egyptian 
regular troojm, tlu‘ Government estab- 
li.s!uHl several corps, whidi were to re- 
ceive pay, and aid an regular soldiers ; 
but tlic* jealousies of the chiefs, and 
the disiuci illation of the peasantry to 
lengtlienod service, made the recruit- 
ing go on very slowly. Proud, with 
rtnis^u, of their glorious successes in 
the ]>rceeding campaign, the Greeks 
t^ititoitained a sovereign contempt for 
tin* Arabs and Egyptians ; and a.s it 
bad become evident that the Turks on 
the mainland uould iiot turn out any 
more to attack them, they deemed 
tlieirfiangers entirely .surmounted. All 
eyes were turned to Patras, which had 
been long closely blockaded by sea and 
land, and wes now reduced to great 
extremities from want of p]‘ovifiion.s. 
At .yea tliey divided their .ships, as la.st 
season, into two llccts, one of which 
watched tlie Dardanelles, while tlio 
other was intended »to keep an eye on 
tlie Egyptian licet. 

119. The Mohammedans turned the 
winter to much better account, equip- 
ping ships, levying men, laying up 
magazines of animuuitiori and jirovi- 
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sions, mid making «rery prepftfftki<^ 
for a vig(a*ou«i campaign, mmbm 4i 
French nflieers had taken service in 
the finally of the P^^cha of Egypt, and 
hronght to it the ibiowledge and the 
resources of modern nulitary art ; and 
the force which he yvm now prepared 
to fwit at the d%bsal of his son, Ibra- 
him Pacha, ivas immense. Thirty thou- 
sand Arabs had been trained and dis- 
cipUned tmder foifign oracers in the^ 
European manner, and had attained 
extraordinary perfection both in tlie 
use of firearms, and in steadiness of 
movement in lai’go masses. Three 
expeditions, each eoiisisting of eiglit 
Ihon.sand men, were snccessively to 
sai] fro'm Alexandria to convey this 
force to Camlia and Khotles ; from 
thence tlioy were to be transi^rted to 
the Morea ; and .snob was the magni- 
tude of the naval foi*(‘e at his disposal, 
that it was not anticipated tliat tlie 
Ovccks could make any serious resi.st- 
anec to the pHKSsago of the land force. 
TJic efforts of tlic Turks hy hmd were 
to he entirely confined in the siege of 
Miasolc)nghi, the bulwark of wostorn 
Oreecc, for the iwosccntion of -which 
twenty thousand men worn to be placed 
at the disposal of Pedschid Pacha by 
the concurring etlbrts of all the sur- 
rounding pachas ; ami they were to he 
aided, if necessary, hy a <letachnicnt 
from Ibrahim Pacha’s Egyptians, after 
they had cornpleted the con<|U»st of 
the ^oroa. Ko attempt was to he 
imule to r6dui‘e tliat jwovince by illu- 
sion from the land side, as experience 
had proved tliat, in the wasted condi- 
tion of the country, anyanny adcr|uate 
to the undertaking would perish from 
want of provisions, or fall nntibr the 
deadly fire of the tireek musketeers. 

120. As was anticipated, the expedi- 
tion succeeded in crossing the sea witli- 
out oiiposition. The first division, con- 
veying seven tliousaml troops, sailed 
from Alexandria on the 20th, and ap- 
pcsiired, to tlie anwiiint of fifty sad, 
under the walls ftf Modon on the 24th 
Febrimrj'. Ibrahim immediately dis- 
embarked four thoimnd foot and four 
hundred horse, which lie encamped 
around the fortress, and the same day 
reconnoitred Old Navarino, which is 


m 

only two leagdes di^ant Ho next 
ord0i*e)t book the ships to Suda for ro- 
infowethoiits, and March seven 
thotisaml,moijB land^ at Modoh, (the 
Greeks moanwhUe nbt being in su®. 
cient strength to dteib his encamp- 
ment. Feeing himself strong enoftgh 
to undertake the siege of Navarino, 
Ibrahim took a position before it on 
the 21st with twelve thousand men. 

, Upon this Greek Government, at 
last fully awakened tih a sense of the 
impending danger, appointed Condur^ 
ijottis general-in-chief in the Korea, 
left Missolonghi to its own junta, ap- 
•pointed Ottioums to combat Odysseus, 
whose fidelity by this timejSKis more 
than suspected, and directedono divi- 
sion of the fleet to cruise off the Dar- 
danelles to watch the (‘apitan Pacha, 
and the otlttir to proceeci to fchida to 
watch the Egyptian squadrom Con- 
durriottis, who had Mavrocordato with 
him, having collcijted tivelvc tofiaand 
men from ml jiarta of the Komi, took 
jKjst between Havarino and Modon, 
m ordcj* to intercept the coiuroniiica- 
tions of the Egyptians between the two 
places. • 

121 . Ibrahim, well aware of the in- 
fluence of early success in all wars, but 
especially in wars of opmion, resolved 
upon immediately commenting opom- 
tioiiR. Accordingly, on. the 19tli, he 
attacked the Gmeks with four thou- 
sand infantiy and five, hundred hoi-se, 
and then, for the first tiuio, the supe- 
riority ol the Kgyiilian arms and dis- 
cipline became apparent. The Greeks 
were disposed in a semicircle, with 
Kara Tasso on the righ^ and Corta 
Bo/xaris on the left, and for woine time 
made a spirited resistance. At len^b, 
however, 'Ibraliim, at the head of one 
thou.saiid men, piemed their centre 
with fixed bayonets, a weapon to which, 
strange to say, the Greeks were JjLitherto 
strangers; while at the same time the 
horse, dashing up a tavino dimmed iu- 
ai’cessible, eompletcd their rout. Corta 
Bozsaris out his way through with m eat 
difiiculty ; but most of his brave follow^- 
era whre slain in rescuing him, and the 
Greeks left six hundrad dead on the 
field. This battle, though the forces 
engaged on neither side amounted to 
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five t^iousand iad a decisive ®»ct , 
cpthoiesuoofilsetiampftkn. Iteatal)- 
eupetibite.^f me Egyptiatt 
troops* and the inalilHlfy Of the UreeVs 
to contend mth them in tlie oi>eii field ; 
and hy relieving IfeiTilimi of all ap|jre- 
liwifeions of being disturbed during tbe 
progress of the siege of N a^wino, main- 
ly fed to the reduction of that place, 
and the estabUshment of the Egyptian 
for^ in a solid way in the Korea. At 
the eame time the consternation of the 
Cricks was incressed by the receipt of 
ii^l^enee that Eedsohid Pacha had 
iwsfeed the defifes of Mieri-Noros, and 
appealed with all his forces before Mis- ‘ 
soloiJtgbtiH^Tllch was already invested. 

122. Such was the consternation 
onioiig the Greeks produced by these 
concurring events, that Ibrahim ^ext 
(lay attemjded to carry tlie place by 
, escalade. ; but he was repulsed, and 
compelled to commence his operations 
against it in regular form. ** With this 
view, he direct^ his attack iiKhe fii'st 
instance against the isle of Sphmtcriay 
immortalised by 'iliucydidcs in lus nar- 
rative of the Pc]0])omiesian war. To- 
wards Success in this enterprise it was 
indisj^eiisable to atM|uii*o a naval supo- 
riovity, and this was soon secured by 
the arrival, on 1st May, of the Egy'p- 
tiaU fleet of ninety sail, including ton 
frigates, whom Miaiilis, with seveutivn 
sloo|is, in vain endeavoured to resist, 
whi(ih disembarked four tbousaml men, 
with ample stores and ammunition, to 
aid the l»esiegers. The Egj'ptian fleet, 
fivefold .sumi-ior in force to the Greek, 
surrounded Sphacteria, and established 
a barrier o^. fifty sail between it and 
Miaulis, who cruised in the offing, 
vrafehiug iti vain for an opportunity of 
sending III his fireships, or a'lsisting his 
l>cfeagnci‘cd countrymen. The island 
itself was necessible only at a single 
point dll the west wde, wliieh was de- 
fended by a batten^ of throe gun.s, man- 
ned by two hmidred men under Gene- 
ral Anagnostoras, with three hundred 
Hydriote sailors toaivork the ennnon. 
The little garri^n defended itself for 
long w ith Jierpic courage ; but fifty 
vessels of war surrounded it, and by 
landing one body of troojis after an- 
other, at length succeeded in over- 


the last 

the Hydriot ^tnanderSi 

brig oi in ihe.S- 

hour of the fetanfi iiwiy its 

captain. I^e Wt seht; lor tills pur- 
pose, however, was snijk by this multi- 
tude which f % mid Pstunado, 
oh the shore grieyoiisly woufid 
w^as last seen with one hand waving his 
cap to enttcmwige his crew* with the 
other brandishing his seimitar in the 
face of his ©neiufes. The condition of 
the brig itself scchied now altogethei* 
desperate* for afttu* having Ipst half its 
crew, it had to fight its wny w0h only 
eighteen mins through the cnemy^s 
fleet of fifty sail, mounting fifteen 
hundred t fiut then wiis .atxm what, 
in circumstances the most honidoss, 
human heroism ran efirct. With con- 
summate skill and undaunted courage, 
the crow, distfeining all summonses to 
surrciidor, .succeeded hi steering their 
devious course through the forest- of 
their enemies* miusts, ami bore to Hy- 
dra, with the. fttamlard of the Gross 
still flying, the intellig:"aco of a disas- 
ter which bad inflicted a greiitr*r Io.sh 
on tliat island than they baa .Su.staincil 
in the four preceding Ciiin])aigns. What 
mainly contnlju ted to tlie success of tlio 
brig in this marvelloiLs action, was the 
knoiv^{!dgc wliieh tiic enemy had of the 
re.sohition of the crew to blow. her up 
ratlv v tliau be taken, whicfi deterred 
them from coming to close fpiiirte^rs, 
123. The (;apture of Splnuiteria de- 
tenuiiicd the fate of KaVariiio in the 
days of Jbi'.T.him, as it had done in 
those V>f Pericles. Ibrahiiu next di- 
rected Jiis ellVu'ts against Zonchio, a 
castle in the bay inside of the island, 
situated on a sandy tongue of land, 
and gan’isonod by nine hundred men. 
Afic-r a gallant resistance it was forced 
to capitulate, but not lieforc the w'alfe 
bad been reduced to a heap of loose 
stones, and the tewmsVere htmoiimbly 
observed by Ibrahim; but Givgoiy, 
Bishop of ilodon, who was^taken jui- 
soner in anally, was treafed with every 
indignity, his beard being plucked out 
by the i-oots ; and he died in a dungeon 
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some aft»rjrwp4^ „ M^taieir of tliere deposited, from destmction. As 

thiji c^sltle amdd Idio isIpBaid^ Ibialum fe-. itwns, tlie fire comjntwricftted to a largse 
doi|bled^sefo^t$f^ ma^^ine of provisions in the towS, 

or3Ji^ly»vari«o,tli<i|faihS^ wluoli was entirely consmned. 

Iiad: but, A scanty sm^y of provisions 125- Another naval victory of SttU 

and twenty tenreJs of ^tipowder left- fffentermaghitude gfticed the annals of 
Having S)?hpsted those, and seeing theGreek navy at this period. On the 
no k^Jes of &ng relieved hy sea, they 24th May. the Capitau Pacha put to 
were obliged to eapitiilate, which they sea from* the Dardanelles with the 
(lid on Oonditioin that they should be Turkish squadron, consisting of a ship 
transported to Oalamata, under pro-, of the line of sixty-'six j^ns, twofrf. 
tection of a French and Ausirkn ves- gates^ six corvettes, and nfty brigs and 
seL Ibrahim rcligioriisly observed the transports, many of, which bore tlie 
capitulation, and tlie garrison, which ^uMrian colonra ♦As iJisy had on 
still consisted of eleven hundred men, board a vast quantity of ammunition^ 
was conveyed in safety to tl)e place Kshells, projectiles, soaling4addfa*s, and 
Jigreed on. Forty -six guns fell into platforms, it w^as suppose# tjpir derti* 
Ibrahim’s hands in the place. He nation was Hydra or Sam'os, In re- 
ti’cated the prisoners kindly, and of- ality, however, they werS intended for 
fered them every imlucemeut to (inter the siege of Misisolottghi, on the vlgo* 
Ills service ; but, to the honour of tlie loos pTOsec^tim of which the Divan 
Greeks be it sjioken, not one man were now intimt. Saklitouri no Sooner « 
proved unfaithful to his religion and heard of the approach of the Ottojnan 
liis (country. fleet than 1ft set s»a 1 from Hydra, and 

124, Although the Greek fleet were came iqwith them as they Avcrc boat- 
not able to prevent the fall of Nava- ingthrough the straits between Andros 
l ino, yet they perlbnned aev(!rnl shin- and £ul)cea, add, instantly breaking 
ing exploits m (MideavouTing to relieve their line, sent the dreaded fii’eships 
it, Avhich pivstfigcii in a manner the among Two of them gitppled 

disaster so terrible to the Grcse(*nt of the .sixty-six grin ship, and blew her 
wJdeh its bay Avas destined to b(* the up, with eight liimdred men on l>oard, 
tlieatiA*. On the evening of the 13th, the whole treasure of the fleet, and 
Aliaulis, taking iidvuutagc of a flavour- the C’apitan Pacha’s flag. He himself 
able wiml, glided, with twenty-eight narrowly escaped, by getting into a 
shi[)s, into the cliannel 'lie tween the smaller vessel a few minutes before 
isles of Cabrera and Sapicnzii and the the explosion took place. Another 
coast, and approached the Egyptian frigate of thirty-four guns Avas at the 
licet lying at anchor under the wak.s sumo time humt hv the fireships on 
of Modon. Kcepnig the enemy in tlie left. U]xwt thi.s the Turkish fleet 
ch(?ok with part of hia srpiadron, he fled in all dimetions; twenty found 
launched, with the aid of tlic rest, six refuge in Caiysto and StMja, hut five 
of his fireships against the .slops in Austrian trau.sports ware taken, with 
the niads. Tncy proA^ed entirely sue- tliirteeii hundred barrels of jH/wdeV 
ccssful. One of them gvapphd the and great military stores; and another 
A.sia, of fifty -four guns; others fas- corvette, chased by two Greek brigs, 
toned on two corvettes and three l)rigs w'as run aslmre on tho rocks of Syra, 
of twentydbur guns oacli, all of ^Ad^ich, and burned by her crew, whq after* 
with twenty transjiorts, w’crc in flames wards suntjudored to the unwarlike 
in a few minutes, and totally con- inhabitants of the iilland. Sfl tniudi 
Burned. The burning A^cssels, which were the Greeks elated and the Titrks 
cast a broad liglft over the bay, Avere depressed by these advantages, that 
(irifted into the harbour, and it was the former proceeded to blockade Suda, 
only by tlm utmost exertions that and drove tho Ottoman fleet of forty 
Ibrahim sneceeded in saving the rc- sail into the harbour, aft(ir burning 
mainder of the fleet, and all tho stores a fine corvette of twenty-eight ^na. 
and magazines of tho army which were Hut a storm having dispersed the 
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OreekHcet, Ijhd Caf^lan Pacha wisMod 
aiichot on the peaehed 

lino oa the 4th wy* e^here he disem- 
harlced fpar Albaidaus^ six 

hundred hom^ and twelve hunducd 
pioneers, who filWed of the uttuost 
value to the tod tees in the Mnrea. 

1^6, Sy the aeqaiflitioii of Navarino, 
Ihrahim had eecured an exeMleht base 
of operations resting on' that place, 
Coron, and Modon, and communicat- 
ing roMily by oea with Ins I'cservea in 
wwia and A lexaivdria. H aving gaineil 
this advantage, bis next move was ^ 
lOctend hiraseif in the interior; and for 
this purpose he advanced ajiaitist Ar-*’ 
eadia coluninsu The first mte- 
ceeded in siirr»ri8i,ng and sacking the 
town of that name ; out Ibrahim’s own 
colnniu, which took the roatl over the 
inoutitains of Aya^ jmatained a ruder 
encount(W. In tlie |m«8 of Pediniou 
they met Papa Flessa, one of the 
bravest chiefs of the Mor^ea, who, al- 
though deserted by eight hwrulrcd of 
his troops, nobly stood his ground, 
like another Ijconidaa, at the head of 
three hundred resolute men. They 
long made good the pass, and repulsed 
all the attacks of the Mussnlmana, ten 
times more numerous ; until at length 
Ibrahim, drawing his scimitar, him- 
stdf headed a general charge of his 
Arabs on the Omeks, whose ammuni- 
tion was now exhausted In the des- 
perate* hand-to-hand stniggle which 
ensued with sabres, bayonets, and the 
bnt-onds of muskets, all the Greeks 
wore slain excejit two, ivho, severely 
wounded,' passed for dead among tlni 
dead bod icr of their countrymen. The 
qytims were collected in a l^'^ap by 
the victorious Arabs, who ("at on the 
lieads of their antagonists : on their 
tumulus, as on that (jf their predeces- 
sors at Tlu^rmopylai, might be placed 
the woll-known lines— 

“ Go, steaeger, ainilat Lw^edaiinon tell. 

That hei-e, obedient to her laws, we fell *’ 

127. After this success, the army of 
Ibrahim was mustered to axScertain its 
strength, with a view to future opera- 
tions. It was found to consist of seven 
tllousand eight hundred comliataiits, 
the remains of fifteen thousand who 


had todod in Mwrea; to such a 
degt^ had eii^noss, famine, and the 
sM^ord of the diminished his 

formidaldabattalioitii. Ibrahim^ how- 
ever, was not a inau to halt in the 
career of success ; and, profiting by 
the temr which his victories had in- 
Bptred» he resolved to push his advan- 
tages to tile Utmost, and advance a]K>n 
Tripolitxa. ^^Colocotroni, on his side, 
had collected seven thous;iud moun- 
taineers, with whom he tried to arrest 
tiie enemy in tlic defiles. After a 
vigorous resistance however, Ibmhim 
sncc^ded in turning the Greeks, and 
forcing them to aliandon their posts ; 
and the road to Tripolitza tong now 
open, Golocotroni s<*rit orders to the 
inlialiitants to burn their iiouses and 
evacuate the ]>lace, which u'as accord- 
ingly done, and it was ocmipied by 
the Egyptians without rcsisitouce on 
the 23<i. Having jihiced a garrison 
there, and given his tioops a few houia' 
rost, Ibraliim continued his march to- 
wards Na]>oU di Komama. From a 
lofty jmint of the roa»l hw caught a 
view of Hydra, and, stretching out his 
handi exijlaimed, Ah! little Eiijjf- 
land, how Jong wilt thou escape mef 
8o rai>id wa.s his march, unexpected 
his appi-oachj that no jweparations had 
ton made in the capital for defence; 
and had he at once advanced to tlie 
gates, he w ould in all probability have 
mad« himself master of it. IiKsilanti, 
however, took jiost with, two hundred 
a9id fifty men at the important position 
oi Myli (MilLs), wbercthe chief maga- 
ziiios of the Government were placed, 
and defended it with such r^olutiou 
that Guj Arabs wore forced io retire 
with ^ the loss of four hundred men, 
and N apol i was saved. 1 1 iru li im, find- 
ing that his coup-de<nwitL on tlie ca- 
pital had failed, and not lioing iii 
sutficieut strength to attempt its re- 
duction in fo^n, turned aside to Ar- 
gos, which was burned and abandoned 
at his approach. , 

128. When Ibrah'im made his dash 
at Napoli di Homaniti, Coloeotroni 
and the other chiefs of the Alorca as- 
sembled with twelve tlumsaml men in 
his rear, with a view to cut off his 
communication with Navarino. As 
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be Yras/witbont md ^ 

couutiy was entity wsstedi ■ they 
bopf^d to Teduco'bbfi to ;^i6 jjeoMsity 
of eapitiilatiog, ns they bad doute Bfa- 
inalis's Jnen yenrs Ibefore, But 
they soon fcmnd they bad a Vfsry dif- 
ferent enemy to ^deai with irmi bis 
confused tnbble of Osinauli bofwenieti* 
TJi 6 Oreeb generals stood fim at Tri- 
corphie, through which Jbrabini re- 
(jnired to pass in his retreat, and this 
brought on a getoeral action. It Was 
long contested with tlie utmost bravely 
cm both sides ; but at length a body 
of lioTse having appeared behind Tri- 
corphse, and got into the rear of the' 
(?‘oriuthians, they took to flight, and 
their rout drew' after it that of the 
whole army. , Four hundred were slain 
on tho^spot, including thirteen chiefs 
of note, and eight hundred made pri- 
soners. Old Colocotroni himself, after 
having done all he could to rally his 
men, with dilliculty saved hiniself ou 
a baggage-iiiiile. Such was ihe terror 
insinred by thisS victory, that the sol- 
diers of the Morea never again ventur- 
ed to face the Figyptians in the open 
field ; and such was th(3 ascendancy 
which they had jicquired, that on the 
morning of the 21st, Ipsilanti’s corps, 
four thousand strong, disjuu sed at tl)e 
sight of an Egyptian battalion and a 
few horsemen. ' After this, the cam- 
paign, in a military point of view, in 
the Morea, was at an end, as tho^,Jrcck 
chiefs never ventured again to meet 
the enemy in large bodies ; but tlfey 
occupied the mountains, and cut oil* 
several Arab detachments whii-h were 
lavaging the plains, from which Ibra- 
him, after burning the liouses, drove 
away the inhabitants as slaves \fithoiit 
mercy. A market was opened at Mo- 
don for the sale of captives of both 
sexes, who were crowded in dungeons, 
loaded with imns, unmercifully beaten 
by their guards, and often murdered 
in pure w'antoii cruelty during the 
iiiglit. Such, indet^. was the severity 
with which they were tivated, that, 
in comparison with it, the old Turkish 
system of beheading or blowing from 
tile mouth of a gun every inale prison- 
er above sixteen years of age, might 
be considered a.s merciful. 


129. YiTiile these successes were 
shaking the Omk power in the Mo- 
res» and ^tablif^ing Ibrahim in a solid 
manner in that pehiimla, Itedschid 
Pacha had comineuced his operations 
befiM® Missolonghif and that luemor- 
able siage had begun wdiicdi has ^ven 
that town a name beside Nmnantia 
and SarE%o$sa in the archives of Iho 
human race. Bedschid, whoso man- 
ners were as popultu* as his abilities 
were distinguished, opteblislied him- 
self at Janina early jn January, where 
lie began paying assiduous court to the 
Albanian^ many Uf whom lie induced 
to join Ms standaid* Doming him- 
I self in su^cient streiigth4j|^itn^rtake 
the siege, he suddenly apjreared before 
Misaolonghi on tiie 17th Apfrii ^at 
town, built on the edge of a mamliy 
plain, bounded*by the hills of %gos, 

IS protected towards the sea by $haUow, 
lagoons, extending ten miles along tho 
coast, amHive mdes bmd, like 
the li^ue of Venice, pavi/^blc, save < 
in a few tortuous channels, only in the 
flat-bottomed Iwats of the natives, who 
derive abundant wealth from the pro- 
duce of tlicii* ample fisherid The 
main channel to the south is com- 
manded by the mud-bauk and block- 
house of \ assalidi ; those to the north 
by the fortified islets of Foros and 
Analolicon. Tluder Lord Byron’s di- 
rection (who unhappily died on April 
19, 1824), and with the aid of the 
funds his generosity conti’ibiited, the 
<ircek8had applied tbcmsolves dili- 
gently to strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of the place, and something like 
bastions, i-aveliuK, and ljundtes had 
Ixsen constnicted in advance of the . 
mud mm part faced with stone, wlfi^, 
with a flitch in front, constituted the. 
sole original j>rote<’tion of the place. 

But they were far from being com- 
plete ; for the entire artillery mounted 
on the fortre.ss, exiOusivc of tiioso on 
Vassalidi and Anafolicon, Was only 
forty- eight guns and four howitzei-s. 

Blit the ganisvon swelled to five thou- 
sand fighting men by the influx of the 
armed peasiints flying before the, ap- 
pi‘oach of tlie Tuiks, and, directed by 
Nothi Bozzaris and JsJiketas, was ani- 
mated by the best spirit ; and, recol- 
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kctins with oon«cioti6 it^ 
defen (w dlii^ thye $rst 
anticipated natUijig lint triunaph from 
the pesnJt oi the se^tmd. 

13^0. For ten days after the arrival 
of the Tojrlta, the*^peratioa8 on both 
sides epTisisted of jietty skirmishes 
only; btd 7th May the first 

parallel opened at the dfstance of 
six hnndr^l paces from the east of the 
town. Bnrinc the remainder of May 
and June, Kea3(jhKl, wlio had by no 
means ‘tile skill* iu sieges of Maribo- 
itJt^b or Bcrwiijkf, contanued to push 
hifj approjM^hes under an incessant firrf 
the guns of the placo^ On ‘2d 
July the ^‘S^egftd sprang a mine, and, 
^sallying ord.^ gained considerable suc- 
cess, and tooK seven standai’ds ; but a 
week after their hopes were cri^lly 
dashed by the appearance of the ( -ajiitan 
Facha in thcj bay witit lifty-Hve sail, 
♦carrying five Ihouaaiid men, and great 
stom of siege oqvii}>age, \vhicb, not- 
withstanding the los.<<es be l^ad sus- 
* taint'd in the conflicts in the Archi- 
{Kilago, ho had contrived to bring 
through. Animated by this reiidbrce- 
meiit, the siege was prosecuted with 
redoubled activit} ; and although they 
bravely rejnilsed several assaults, tiie 
bitnation of the garnsoii was by the 
middle of July well iiigli desperate fioni 
want of provisions. Their only hope 
was in the Hellenic lutiriiie, -which at 
length made its appearance on the 
2flth under Sakhtouri and Mianlis. 
Apprelmnsivc that the (iroeks would 
succeed in throwing supplie.s into the 
place, the Turkish commander resolved 
on an immediate assault, wdiicli was 
delivered on^August 2. For t-W'o hours 
arnha half a terrible fire of all anna 
wna kept up on the breaches, and a 
mine having been sprung under a bat 
tcry, the Turks advanced in five col- 
umns with .such rc^lution tliat twenty 
standards were planted on the ruins of 
the work. The Qreeks, however, re- 
turned to the charge, bayoneted all 
the Turks who had got in, tuid ulti- 
mately repulsed the assault at all 
)>oiut&, with a loss of fifteen hundred 
men to the besiegers, 

131. This success was followed ^by 
an advantage still more important, 


gained next 4ay at sea. Notwith; 
standihg great ihfeziloi^ty of for- 
ces, the Oireeks, led by Mia^is and 
Sa^touri, boldly advanced against 
the Turkish fleet ; and after exchang- 
ing a few bromlsides, three fii^hips 
made a dash at the Oaptati Faeha. 
He was so terrified at their approach 
tliat he (srowded all sail to escape ; the 
whole fleet followed his example, ahd 
such was thb 'general terror that, in 
lassing Zaute nn the 5th May, they 
lauled their wind to avoid an encoun- 
ter with seven On^ek Inigs, and never 
ceased their flight till they found shel- 
iter in the harlxmr of Alexandria. En- 
couraged hy this brilliant success, and 
cntmdy relieved ftoin want by the 
.supplies which the Oreek fleet threw 
ill on tlie folloiving day. the garri.son 
concerted a general attack 6u the 
Turkish lines with the command<M's of 
the squadi‘on. The Greek lannclies, 
acc ordingly, well manned, entered the 
lagt^ons by the Vassalidi channel, cap- 
tured tive Turkish boats, and drove 
JuHsuf Pacha himself ashore. At the 
same time fifteen bundrcMl ihoscn men 
made, a sally from thf^ town, carried 
four batteries by assault, and returned 
to their walls, after a bloody contest 
of four hours, with arms, tw^ve stan- 
dards, and some hundreil pri.sonci-s. 

182. This .suceesvsion (d‘ adverse 
events imwlc no impression on tbo 
stern, and icHolute soul of Ifeilschid 
Pacha. JfaviDg failed in taking the 
,town cither by fiiniine or assault, be 
resolved upon a plan akin to that by 
which Alexander reduced Tyre in aii- 
e.ieut, and Richelieu, Kochelle in mo- 
dern time.s. Ho began conatiucting a 
A’ast nimrid of earth, which ho pushed 
forward from his linos towards the 
Franklin battery. It was soon one 
hundred and sixty yards long and 
twelve bi’oad, and entirely bestrode the 
intervening gulf; and the advanced 
end of it being higher tlian the bat.* 
teiy, his troops commanded it, and, 
firing down, ^ew’uine Greeks. The 
I liattery thus became untenable, and the 
Turks effected a lodgment in it, where 
they immediately intrenched them- 
selves. The Greeks upon this retrench- 
I ed themselves on each side of the bat- 
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tc^ry, and for fifteen day* lio^ j^artl^ 
laboured a9»ddnously in la^^nn sand- 
ba|(S| fascines, and g^ionSf and lieight- 
ening tbeir respective bulwarks. At 
lenfllb, however, the Turks solidly es- 
tablished themselves in the Franklin 
tiattery, ant*!, sinking three mines, 
threatened to blow up the inner re- 
trenchments. The Greeks, seeing that 
if this was done they would soon he 
masters of the place, prc|)ared a fou- 
gasse with three of their largest bombs 
under tlie head of the sap, which they 
bred on the Slst. The explosion, 
which "was very violent, was tlie sig- 
nal for ti general rush of the Greeks 
into the batter}^ which was os stoutly 
tlefended by the Turks. At length, 
after a bloody contest, whicli lasted 
till midnight, and in the course of 
which the bavStion ^vas taken and re- 
taken seven tunes, it finally remained 
in the hands of the Christians, who 
not only regained their own work, but 
destroyed the entire head of thj mound, 
by which it hod been so seriously en- 
<1 angered. 

IBS. TJiough tha losses of the bc» 
sieged during the last mouth in thew‘ 
repimted and sanguinary assaults had 
been very severe, yet they had been 
nearly made up by supplies of men 
from the country, the coimiuuiication 
irith w'liich w'as still kept open, and, 
sincfc tlic naval blockade had l>een 
raised, by .succ.onrs thrown in by, sea, 
111 the Ix'ginning of September the gar- 
rison was still four tliousand strong, 
and fourteen thousand rations were 
daily distributed to them and their 
families. Tlio losses, on the other 
hand, of the besiegers ha<l been fully 
as great as those of the besieged^ nnd 
it was hard to say wliich stood in the 
most ])crilous situation, for the mouii- 
taiiieei’s hung in rear of the iHtoman 
army, and on the least reverse their 
hostility miglit be expected to bn most 
formidable. The Greek journals were 
already raising the shout of victory, 
and antieipatiug tlic Speedy abandon- 
ment of the siege by lledscjiid Paeha, 
and with a commander of leas resolu- 
tion and lirmness this Avould jirobably 
have been the case; but he was not 
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than hia opp<^a^t|s 
-Hiimciiltiea only the more ktijdugly 
roused his ardent sodl Wth 
ible diligence he again collected hi» 
scattered materials, and pushed for- 
ward his inolji a selond time towoifds 
the Franklin battery. Again 
Greeks woi'ked out a mine under its 
head, wlftch they loaded with a foi 
gasse, ami exploded when the Turks 
were within the bastion. The battejy, 
the head of the mole, •and a crowd of 
Mohammedans tipo%it, were at once 
blown into to dir ; astorm of grniiennd 
mnsketiy' completed tlie destruction of 
►the entiirafront df to column, and the 
rema indt'T took to flight, letjkg twelve 
hundred of the bravest ^ UlSr niimber 
slain or badly wounded on the mottnd. 

134. Such was the loss of Bedschid 
Pacha ill thesfe tkysperate assaults, that 
Ills army, by the end of Orttob had 
dwindled to tliree thouaaiid mei^ a 
force not lifrger than that of to be- 
sieged. ^''itlidrawring, therefore, en- 
tirely his advaiicetl works, ho merely 
strengthened his linos round his ma- 
gazines, in order to maintain his ground 
near the ]>lacc till the return of spring 
euabled the Capitau Patdia to bring 
him reinforcements. The Greeks xvero 
in the highest spirits; their cruisers 
ivere constantly in siglit; not an ene- 
my’s flag was to Im seen; ample sup- 
plies of provisions went biought iii 
from Zanto in flat-bottomed boats ; 
and they Wrere already planning a com- 
bined attiick by wa and land on the 
Turks, which the strength of the works 
erected by them around their maga- 
zines alone jirevented tlieni^from ear- 
ly ing into elfect. But the Sul tan j 
irritated rather than intimidated fly 
this succession of disasters, and regard- 
ing the fall of Missolonghi as an event 
with which the termination of the 
Greek war, and possibly the exi^jtenco 
of his owm emjiire, was wound up, was 
at the same time milking tlu? most 
formidable jireparations for its subju- 
gation. He determined on a combined 
attack on the place with the whole 
forces of I’nrkey, Egypt, luid Barbary. 
With this view the Gapitau Pacha 
received orders to put to sea directly 
2 J>, 
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frcan Alexandria, with all the troops ! 
the Pacha of E^pt couM cdllect, i 
whioh were to pfooed nnder the 
cominand of Ibraldmi who was to 
bring up all he eonld assemble from 
thej&torea. Eight thousand regular 
infantry, eight hundred irregulars, and 
twelvehxmared cavalry, were embarked 
on board a fleet of one liunilred and 
thirty-flve vessels, of vdiich seventy- 
nine Were of war, including nine fri- 
gates, and with these formidable foruca 
he cast anchor in»the Bay of Kavarino 
on the 6th November. Meanwhil^ 

* Ihrahiiri, with four thousand men, pro- 
ceeding towards MissolonghS by Pa- 
tras, croHocP the straits frpm thence, 
forced witlr^eavy loas the marslies of 
the Alpheus, and, fighting all the way, 
often at great disadvantage, ufiitcd 
his forces to those of •‘tedseliid in the 
tv middle of l>eeember- Considerable 
bodies of troops now joined him by 
cea. Tlie Greeks on thdr side had; 
also received a reinforcement fifteen 
hundred men, and large supplies of 
provisions and ammunition, which 
Miauljg brought up, and with great 
skill and valour threw in, despite the 
Turkish blockade. This «o raised 
their spirits that they anxiously ex- 
pected the general assault with whi^-h 
they were threatened from the com- 
bined forces of Turkey and Egypt, 
now mustering twenty-five thousand 
land troops, besides the sea forces. 

135. During these prolongc-d ope- 
rations the gan'ison of Missulonghi 
had evince<l the most unshaken forti- 
tude. lk*tween sickness, famine, and 
the sword/ they had buried fifteen 
hipidred of their number; Die town 
was in ruins, tlje walls and bastions 
breacliod in almo.st every (|uarter, and 
the strength of the survivors of thegar- 
ri.s<)n exhausted hy inces,saut watching 
and c^wnbfiting for nine mouths ; and 
in spite of the supplies they liad re- 
ceived,'’ previsions were again becom- 
ing scarce, and they were iJircatened 
with the horro’ s of famine in addition 
to their other calamities. Yet even 
in these desperate circumstances they 
had never flinched for an instant— 
not a thought of surrender had ever 
crossed their minds ; the standard of 


; the Cross waved as proudly on their 
mined ramparts as ever it had done in 

I As far^ their eyes iould reach, t^e 
! sea was covered with Mussulman pen- 
dants; and thedtuiy increasing num- 
ber of batteries and ^Id- works in the 
plain, studded willi the wreck of the 
siege, gave fearful note of the prepa- 
rations making against them ; while a 
priesti two -^omen, and several chil- 
dren, impaled alive in front of the 
besie^ps' lines, told but too plainly 
the fate wliich awaited themselves if 
I they fell into the hands of their nithless 
’’enemies. Y et even in these awful cir- 
cumstances, and when threatened with 
an assault from twenty thousand fero- 
cious barbarians, they had the resolu- 
tion to refuse an ofler of ea]>itulation, 
even when transmitted by a British 
naval officer, whose vessel was at an- 
chor in the bay. 

136. The whole of February and 
March wi?s sp(mt in a succession of con- 
flicts, at dilfercnt outworks, between 
the contending partic.s, in which, 
though suc'cess was variou.s, .and the 
besieged always combated with llic 
most Iicroic counige, the scales U])ori 
the whole prcpoiKlcnited b* favour of 
the be.siegc'rs. Th<j iahd. of Vassnlidi 
was first stormed, the liattciy of Dolma 
next carried, and at length the gairi- 
son of Anatolicon, having exhausted 
all tlteir means of deff‘Tice, capitulated, 
and were, conveyed to Artu, stipulating 
oiily for their lives. The convent of 
the Holy Trinity, a fortilied post half 
a mile to the souih-cast of Missolonghi, 
was next taken, after a frightful as- 
sault, ill which one thousand Turks 
and Arabs fell, and their dead hodies 
floated about in the laguna;, literally 
staining tlndr waters with blood. Such 
was the con.stcrnation of the Moslems 
at this bloody (.onuucst, that if the 
besieged had thought fit to evacuate 
the phie.e the following night they 
wouhl have encountered no opposition. 
But they were ^susptained amidst all 
their disasters hy their heroic spirit, 
and entertained hopes of being relieved 
hy the Greek fleet; so they held by 
their ruined and blood-stiuned battle- 
ments. 
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137. Ill this hope, however, they 
were disappoiated. Miaulie,. with the 
Greek flotilla, eoasiating. of forty eailjr 
hovo in sj^t, and bv means of a 
imnw creA ioneealed by reeds cOn* 
trived to eomnituiioatfe with the gar- 
rison, from whom he learned their 
extreme disti’ess. But the force of the 
Turks was such as to exclude the pos- 
sibility of a direct attack ; and he had 
not sufficient small craft %o force his 
pjvssage, now that VasaaJidi was lost, np 
to the town ; he was forced to write to 
Napoli for more small ci-aft to execute 
bis pi'oject. But ere he could do so 
the fate of Missolonghi was decided; 
tlie last act of the glorious tragedy liad 
arrived. Since the 1st April no rations 
liiul been distributed ; the firing had 
driven away every kind of fish, and 
the people subsisted on cats, rats, mw 
hides, and sea* weed. But even these 
deplorable resources were ere long ex- 
luusted; absolute famine stared the 
wretebod inliabitants, with their wives 
tmd children, in tlie face ; iflo earth 
was strewed with the wounded, tlie 
sick, the famislied, and the djdng, for 
whom there W(is ncithor food, norTieds, 
nor medicines, nor assistance. Throe 
days more, and not a living soul would 
lemaiii uithin tlie walls from absolute 
famine. Yet even iii these desperate 
(‘ircuni.stauecs they again I'efiised to 
capitulate on the same terms which 
Anatolleon had aecepti'd, and d^ier- 
n lined that if they u'ere forceil to 
abandon the place it should be wdtU 
arms in their hands. Tliey resolved 
on the tle.sjierute attempt to cut lb(‘.ir 
way tbiMUgh the enemy’s lines with 
their wives and children, and if they 
e.ould not escape, at least die ^vitn 
alias in their hands, combating for 
their religion, their country, and tbuir 
liearth.s. 

138. Between the 10th and 20tb 
April great nmitbcrs of jiersons in the 
town died of famine, and the rapid 
diminution of the niiserablo means of 
subsistence provet^thflt the desperate 
attempt could no longer be delayed. 
An attempt of Colonel Fabvier to dis- 
tuib the besiegers in rear, with fifteen 
liuiidred nnm from Attiea, was defeat- 
ed. MiauUs in vain strove to force 


the lumtime blockade with a tliird of 
the foTj^s of his opponents. In th^e 
cirottiustamjes & census W'as taken of 
the remsiiullng inhabitants, and it was 
found there were three thousand men 
callable of bearing Arms, a thousand 
unfit to wield them, and five thousiftid 
w’omen said children. It w'as agre^ 
that the sdrtie should take place on the 
night of the 22d, and be executed in 
the following manner : The three thou- 
sand fighting mnn, with all the conva- 
lescents, and xemaii^iig inhabitants, 
issuing silently from the eastern face 
o? the rampait, were to Ue prostrate 
till they leeeivod a signal frdm their 
friends without : tliey w^^then h> 
break into two divisions* yISi headed 
by fifteen hundred firfitfiog men, tvho 
were to throw themselves headlong on 
the besic^rs' liij^s, and having farced 
them, endeavour to open a passage 
through Ibrahim’s camp for the non- 
combatants, women, and children: both 
wore Uie% to reunite in tt vineyard a 
league and a half ftwn Missolonghi, 
and pursue their way together towards, 
Saloua. 

* 139. This extraordinary ami fccroic 
attempt met with a success which could 
hardly have Iwen anticipated. The 
women generally put on male aitire, 
ami carried pistols and daggers in their 
girdles ; weapons were given to such 
of the boys as had streiigth to use them. 
The guniicrw were ordert‘d to spike and 
overlurn their guns before leaving tlie 
ramparts. The hopes of the besieged 
were high, aiul tlie.ir courage ei^ual to 
any trial ; but the difficulties they had 
to "encounter wera much gi’^a tor than 
hml l)e<‘u anticipated, oAving to a Bul- 
gsiriau deserter having ravcaled life* 
design to Ibrahim, wjio nimle every 
disposition to frustrate it. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the garrison, with tlieir 
wives and children, iiascmbled at night, 
<*ro.ssed the niout in silence, ana lay 
(piiet, with their faces tn the eaiih, on 
the ojiTiosite bank. Trcseutly, how- 
ever, the fixing of tile bridges over 
the moat, and the wailing of the women 
and children at leaving their homos, 
attracted Ibrahim's attention to the 
(juarter where the sortie was to bo 
made, and a violent fire of grape and 
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musl^try was dit^iiiQd it, 

which killed ahd womM ee^ci^l. 
For an hoiir they ky ^roetisicte in the 
dark under this w^li hrei waiting 
for a signal &m»bski without, 
who h^ been wilned of the project, 
aha was to aid it by an attack on the 
besiegers* lines with his iQbanians^ 
but none such was heard, ana at length 
thcdr situation becanie intolerable, and 
farther suspense impossible. A Mght 
moon shone forth, light whisi)erB ran 
through ths ranlsa, and up they spnw^ 
with a loud shout “ On, on ! i)eat|i 
to the barbarians ! ’* The onset was 
iTi'esistible. Neither ditch Ifor breast-^ 
work, of grape and musketry, 

nor the bSjionets of the Arabs, could 
withstand the desperate shock. In a 
few minutes the trenches were passed, 
the infantry broken, die batteries sil- 
enced, and the artillerymen slaughter- 
ed at their guns, A wide oi)eriiiig was 
made in the besiegers* lilies, through 
which the helpless crowd iin rear im- 
mediately began to pour in great’ num- 
bers, and sanguine hopas were enter- 
tained that the passage was secured 
and the danger over. 

140. In tnis hope, however, they 
were disappointed. In the enthusiasm 
of victory, the warriors, instead of 
dividing into two columns, as they had 
been oidered, pushed across the plain 
in one solid mass, and defeated with 
great slaughter a body of five lmn(lre,(l 
Mohamniediin horse who tried to ob- 
struct them. Tlie cavalry, however, 
fell on tlie uTiavm(?d multitude in rear, 
and cut many to pieces. In tlxe con- 
fusion, af'Cry arose, ‘*Back to the 
bfitteries ! *’ and great numbers ruslicd 
in wild despair again to the town, 
which they entered at the same time 
as the besiegers, who were now rush- 
ing in on all sides. A general mas- 
saci*e,»inimediately commenced of nil 
who were found within the walls ; and 
the universal oonsfceiiiation was in- 
creased at midnight by the blowing up 
of the grand powder-magazine under 
the bftstion of Bozzaris, which was fired 
by the Greeks, and destroyed several 
hundred Turks who had crowded into 
tsdt. Indeed, such was tlie desperation 
with which the Greeks fought, tliat 
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the ibsfl af itw Turks in that awful 
nmht was fully: «qaal to th^r own. 
Of the column which lasted, ^h- 
teen hundred, including two hundred 
women, forced their way through 
every obstacle* and, after undergoing 
illegible haidshipa, reached Salona 
in safety, where they were received 
with teansports by the inhabitants. 
Ibrahim boated that he had collected 
three thouimnd head% and sold four 
thousand women and children; but 
great numbers of the latter wei‘e pur- 
chased and restored to their families 
by the benevolence of the Ghristians, 
which was strongly aroused over all 
EarojMj by this memorable enterprise, 
closing, as it did, a siege of immortal 
glory.^ 

141, Thus fell Missolonghi; but its 
hemic resistance had not been made in 

* Tlic following is tbe stRtomont of the 
JosseB of the Groeks during the siege and sor 
tie, by «n eyewitness : — 

Killed ill the town, . . . 2100 

Killed in the sortie, . 500 

Men made prisoners, . . . 150 

Women killed 1500 

Women and children who droid' ned 
theniftelves, . . . 800 

Women and children made prinon- 
ers, 3400 


8450 

— ITi$ioire du, SUgc de i\Timlotighf>, 70, 84. 
Par M. AUoustinf Fabre 

The followiiijr letter, happily preserved, was 
written by K Meyor, a few days before the 
sortie : — 

“71)0 labours we are undergoing, and a 
wournl ill the Hhouh’cr, liave hitherto pre- 
vented my writing to you We are n»lucetl 
to the nefesBity of feeding on the most un- 
idean animals ; we suffer horribly fnmi hunger 
ant! thirst, aud disease adds much to our 
cnlaiuitiep. 1740 of our eoinrade.s are dead; 
loo.flno shtit and shells have overtnrued oin 
bastions and liouaes ; we are in wiuit of Are- 
wootl, and pinched by cold. It is an exhilar- 
ating spectacle f,o belmUi tlie devotion of the 
garrison under so many i)rivatioi)B, Yet a 
few days, and those heroes will b«i incorix)- 
real spirite. In the name of Kothi Bosszaris 
and our brave soldiers, I declare to you that 
we have sworn to defend MisaolongUi foot hy 
foot, to listen to no capitulation, and to bury'^ 
ourselves in its faln^ Our last hour ajl- 
proaches 1 History will do us justice, and 
posterity W'Ul weep our misfortunes. May 
the relation I have drawn up of the siege sur- 
vive me." The author of this letter was cut 
down in the port.lo, and his wife and child 
taken : his description of the siege vras lost. 
— GoBixJN, it 208. 
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vain. It kid the Ibundktami of Creek 
indei'vendenco ; for it preserved that 
blcsaing during a period of deapohdV 
ence and doubt, when its veiy exist* 
<^nce had eome iot be endangered. By 
drawing the whole forces of the Otto- 
man empire upon tiiemselves, its horoie 
garrison allowed the nation to remain 
undisturbed in other quarters, and 
prevented the entire redaction of the 
Morea, which was threatened during 
the first moments of consternation 
consequent on Ibrahim's success. By 
holding out so long, and with such re- 
solute perseverance, they^not only in- 
Hicted a loss upon the enemy gieater 
than tlmy themselves exiKjrienced, 
but superior to the whole gan'isan of 
the place put together. The west- 
ern nations watched the struggle with 
breathless interest, and when at last it 
tenninated in the daring sally, and tlie 
cutting through of the enemy's lines 
l»y a body of intrepid nmn, fighting for 
themselves, their wives, and children, 
the public enthusiasm knew' no bounds. 
It will appear immediately that it was 
this wanx sympathy which mainly con-^ 
tribiited to tlie success of the Philhel- 
lenic societies which had sprung up in 
eveiy country of Europe, and ulti- 
nmttily rendered public opinion so 
strong 08 to lead to the treaty of July, 
the battle of Navariuo, ami establish- 
ment of Greek independence. 

342. The Hellenic cause stood much 
in need of the breathing-time and inter- 
est awakened by this raemomble sie^s 
for never since tlie commencement of 
tlie contest had it been placed in such 
danger as at this time. A feeling of 
dcsix>iidence pervaded all classes, aris- 
ing from the apjMirently intermhiable 
nature of the contest, and the experi- 
enced inability of their troops to with- 
stand in the open field tlie disciplined 
battalions which Ibraliim had now 
brought to bear ujion them. Tlie male 
population of the county was sorely 
reduced by six cajnpaigns, which, 
however glorious,* had been attended 
with an immense consumption of hu- 
man life, and money in every deimrt- 
ment was still more awauting tlian 
men. Considerable loans, indeed, had 
been contracted for their behoof in 


London,, but v^ little of the money 
bad reached the Helknie ahoree, and 
the collection of revenue in Greece it- 
a^f had becottie wholly impossible. 
Lord Codirane had, indeed, boen pre- 
vmled on by the Hellenic committee, 
and the promise of £» 7,000 paid down, 
and ae2(y[)00 more when the indepen- 
dence of the country was securrf, to 
devote his splendid nautical talents to 
their cause ; but even his vigour and 
ca^jacity were paralysed by the inei- 
ciency or cn|ttaity oi infbnor agents.* 
Thus the weight of the contest still 
fell with undiminkhod forue on the 
Greeks tBbmselveS ; and so strong and 
general, in consequence, the feel- 
ings of despondency whisIT prevailed, 
lliat the repiesentatives of thepeo|rle 
signed a solemn ac‘.t, placix^g the nation 
under the absolute ^^notection of Great 
Britain, t 4 

3 43. But meanwhile the defence of 
Missolought stood the Greeks i^good 
stead dimng the anxious period which 
preceded and followed its fall The 
public voice in England, France, and 
Oermaiiy had become so strong that it 
could no longer be resisted ; and it 
met with a responsive echo in the 
breast of Mr Canning, whoso ardent 
mind, always enthusiastic in the cause 
of Greece, was now still more strongly 
impelled by obvious considerations of 
policy. The memorial of the Hellenic 
Government liad refiuested that Prince 
l.eopold of Saxe -Coburg might be 
appointed sovereign of Greece, The 
memorial w'as received ; and although 
no immediate answ^er was i-etunied, it 
soon became evident ho^ agreeable 
* Near £400,000 of Greek was .Hqput 
on the building of two frigates, and m de- 
fraying the cost of l>)Td Cochrane's six 
Hteamboais, which onglit to have betm at 
Napoli before the end of 1825 , whereas the 
first reached Greece in September in 1826, 
the Hollas IVigato In I)e('cuiher of that year, 
Lord Cochrane in March 1827, a second 
steamer in SeptemlK^r 1^7, nml a Ijiird and 
last in Smitember 1828 .— i». 276, 
t ”4. In virtue of the pi'osent act, the 
Greek nation places the sacred deposit of its 
liberty, independence, and political existence 
under the absolute i>rotection of Great Bri- 
tain. 

2. The President of the CooncU shall 
iimnediately execute the present law. Na- 
poli, July 21 (Ang. I), 1325,"— Anil. JHfiai. viil. 
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the proposal was to the Briti^ Oov- conliitgly, while Mr Stratford Canning 
eminent In the heginniug of January was directed to do everything possihh* 
3826, Mr Stratford Canning, noininat- to mollify the Turks, the l5uke of 
ed to the embassy at* Constantinople, Wellington was sent to St Petersburg, 
had a secret intetwiew with Mavrocor- professedly to congratulate the young 
da^o in an island near Hydrn, at which (’zar upon his accession, but really to 
terms of aajommodation wore agree 4 l arrange the terms of a convention for 
on to the satisfaction of ho]:,)! parties, the protection of Crijece. This was 
These wore an entire sepanition of the acc-omjilishcd by a ])rotocol, signed on 
Creeks and Turks in the rexmlted dis- 4th Ajiril by tlie Duke of i, 

tricts, and Uie recognition of the Sub Prince Lieven, and ('mint Ncs-sclroue, 
tan’s supu^niacy, on payment of a fixed which may be considered as the cor- 
tribute, to be coileoted by the Greeks ner-stonc of Greek indepLUKlcnce. 
themSclvas. r 145. Bv this deed it was stijnilated 

144. The death of the Emperor Al-^ that his Britannic Majesty, in const’- 
fXander, and accession of Mlrdiolas, in »mcneo of an aj^plieatimi fi'oijj the 
the end December 1825, made a (rreeks, < onsentetl to inter]»osc bis 
grertt (lifl’tThacc on this (piestiou. Not good olliee.s to put uii end to the eon- 
only was a formidable and persevering test with the Turks ; and, desiring to 
enemy to the cause of iiidhpen- concert measures with the Kinpcror 

donee removed by lliitt event, but his of Kiissia, it was agreed that (beeee 
# suci'cssor upon the throne might rea- should be a dependenee of tlm Otto- 
soiiably he presumed to br actuated man cmpiie, paying an anmial tribute, 
by very difiereiit sentnneu\s. KichoUus and governed by native aiithonties, 
was omiueiitly national in Ms feelings in W'lit>st> nomination the Porte w’as to 
and ich’as, ard Uk* uutional object of have a voice, enjoying liberty of con- 
Russia for ;i ccnUivv and a half has seienee and free/iom of timlc ; and tiie 
been {o advance the Muyco\dto stan- two higli (ontrncting pai'li<»-s invited 
(lards into Turkty, and jdaee the cross the (’ourts of Vienna, Paris, and Bei- 
u^wni the dome of St Sophia. The lin to concur in this proto<‘ol, and lu- 
publie te^’ling had been strongly muni* terpose their guarauti’e. ib>t althougli 
rested on many ow’asion.s ; even the Nicholas e igerly closed with this pro- 
restraints of discijdiiie and the pro- posul for erecting (Jiieee intoasemi- 
senco of the Emperor had W.n im independent state, be declined adi'ul- 
able to pn vent a tumultuous expres- ting of anv mediation of the otluM 
siou of this feeling at a great review of ]K)Wl*rs in logard to his ownt diHerimej’s 
the guards in September 3824 ; and with the i’urb*, whieli, he alleged W'ith 
nothing but the personal wekdit and feason, Uiissia was able to adjust for 
known opinions of the old Emperor herself 

had prevented the public voice mani' 146. The experienced superiority of 
festing ititdf ill a way still more .st‘iP Ibrahini’.s diserplined troo]>s to the 
01 JS and inimistukablc. It was net to levies rn mom in the Moj-ea, led to 
be supposed that a new EmjHU'or would tlie flellenic; Government taking soiiw^ 
any longer resist ilie national wnH, (»r steps for the formation of a regular 
tjiat he wmuld forego the present fair armjn A law Avas piia.sed by the legis- 
opi>ortunity of realising uil the ancient lature establishing a conscription, and 
pTojeuts of the Cabinet of St Peters- with the force thus obtained Colonel 
tuirg for the d^ruction of the Turk- Fab\ ier succeeded in ovgauisiiig a body 
ish empire, impressed Avith these of three thousand troop-s, of Whom five 
ideas, the British (llovernnient most luuidred were stt'tioiied at Napoli, and 
properly reholvod to take the initiative two thousand live hundred at Athens, 
in tiie transaction, and by making the With the latter force he marched out 
liberation of Greece the jmnt act of of tliat city, in order to reduce the 
the maritime powers, to prevent it fortresses in the island of Euboea, 
'from falling under the exclusive pro- which still remained in the hands of 
lection of one of their numlfer. Ac the Ottomans. But the success of the 
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(•ntei'i)ri8e was far from corre^onding harlx)UT, deckring that their own fatl 
to the ejcpoctations which had been should be the fate of all 
formed of it. After being; bafiled in 14.8. In the begintdng of July, tlm 
several encormtorfi, Fabvier was oh- fleet of the (k^^itan IVha set sail from 
lij(ed to ro-emhark his troops after sus- the Dardanelles in such strength tliat 
taining a loss of two hundred men ; the Greeks had no force adiatever ca- 
iiinl so discouraged were the remainder j»able of opposing it. It embracl^ two 
\uili the had success of the expetiition Iiiio-of4>attle ships an<l six large fn- 
J.hat one-half of them deserted. En- gates. 4>ne division coastt^d round the 
coui-.iged by tliis success, the Turkish Siorea, and cast anchor in the Bay of 
< omwiaiiilers invaded A<ti(‘a, and laid Navarino, with succours of all kinds 
aicgo to the Acropolis of Atheni^ which for Ibrahim, who was noAV reduced to 
o;)cratiori lasted a long time, and led the most miserable State by the iiiter- 
to scveml expeditions heing sjet on foot minable waifaro. Of twenty-four thou- 
to raise the siege, all of which failed’ sand Aiab.s who had been shipptKi oii‘ 
of effect. % from Akxaudria u ithin two years, only 

H7. Neversinee the revolution com- eight thousand were alive* and fifteen 
menced had so deep a gloom lunigovei hundred of these were iR^ospital ; his 
tnc nation as in the end of i82t), and inagazincH were exhaustW, hisinilitaiy 
the livoliiicss ol liellenic fancy magni- chj^t empty, and his Africans, without 
tying the danger, it was cicpected that pay, were becoming mutinous and uii 
in a few days Ibraliim would eiiciunj[> ruly. The oAcr division of the Otto- 
under the, walls of Nafioli, aotl the ( 'a- man fleet, consisting of the two line-crf- 
piLdii repeat at Hydra the (ra- l>attlr ships and tw'enty-scven frigates 

^edies of Ijisara. Tiie force employed and brigs, crept tiowu along the c‘Uist 
M the reduction of JVIisscffonghi bad toivai^s Ssteos, and excited the utmost 
hi’cn dislocated after the fall of that alarm in Wpezzia, the w hole populaiton 
place ;^and Ibrahim himself, witli slv of whudi took refuge in Hydra, where 
tliousand men, bad returned to tb<* the pn'pnrations were so cou)])lote a«! 
Morea, where no force ('xisi, rd ('upuilc to defy attack, '’('he Greek fleet hove 
nf keeping the field against Iiiin, In- in sight, and Canaris, with his usual 
dt^ed, tiie (Iroek cliicfs, tauglit by ex- daring, advanced alone in Jus fireship 
periencf, did nut aticin])t u, but wisely into Uie midst of the enemy’s s«piadron. 
took post ill tlic (Iciiles of the moim- He had a Imo-sl grappled a frigate, when, 
tains, wliere, the superiority ot his r»‘- t\\<» sliots striking him between wind 
gular troops >vou Id be less Vo! t^ and in and water, bis vessel began to sink; 
that desultory ivarlan' ihev’ freipieully and tw oTurkish launches ai>proaching, 
gjiined ciaisiderablc advantages. ^Tlic, he liglitial the train, and .took to his 
Goveinniojit was in the imM miserable long-boat Oncof tlieTurkisli launches 
state; the treasury (‘(Mitained only six- waslmrnt by Hm fiicsliip, but the other 
loon piastres-” about live sbillings, I'lio overtook Canaris, and aitbough he ex- 
piiblic, revenue, wdiicli ill 1825 liad boon tiicated himstdf from %licir grasp, it 
r>,.o00,000 piastres (jL:iK),0(10)„8ank in was otily alter Indug scA^erely wotyoded. 
1826 to 1,6.50,000 })iastres, or .£25,000. On the lUh September, Miaulis hav- 
Somo generou.s loans received from the ing come up witli twenty sail, a gene- 
ldulhollene.s in w^esteni pAjro]>e alone ml action ensued, iu which the Greeks 
kept the armamoiits on foot. The sail- bad the advantage ; find such was tlie 
Cl'S, receiving no pay, were in a state terror which they inspired among their 
of open mutiny ; the regular troops had op]ioncnts, tliat Q|i 7th October their 
nearly all disbanded; and Colocotroni wdiole fleet, consisting of forty sail, fled 
could only miwtef twm thousand men from fourteen Greek vessels ; and in 
in the mountains of the Morea. The the middle of November the Capitan 
primates of Hydra and Spezzia were Pacha re-entewd the Dardanelles, and 
taking stejis to send away their hidden laid up his ships in the Golden Horn, 
wealth ; wriile the populace, suspecting Justly dated with this glorious cam- 
their design, kept, sullen watclr at the paign, and with having a second time 
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saved Samos destraetimiy. . the 
Greek fleet i^turi^ed to. Hydra, and 
were received with the traiui|K>rts due 
to their impoxtant deeds. 

14ay Meanwhile the Turk% more for- 
tuna^ at land tha^koea, were acrtively 
pressingthesiepoofthe Acropolis* wliero 
Qhouras had shat himself up with flvc 
hundred By drawing the garri- 
sons &oni Ki^pont and other places 
in his iW* luilahi had collected ten 
thonsandtnenfoTjthe sie^, feh twenty 
gum and six mortars^ namcssed in a 
way i^ieh would have done credit to 
any hattering-traiu in Europe. As the ' 
slender I'es^jurees at the dii^posal of 
Qhomas werc^wholly inadequate to re- 
sist such fdlL^idable for<ies, the gicat- 
est exertions Tvere made to laise the 
siege. Karaiskoski received tlie CQim- 
maiid of the troojxs destined for that 
end, and he soon collected fourteen 
Rundred men, and, including the rem- 
nant of Fabvier’s regulars, <the whole 
force was about three thousand five 
hundred men. On the 17th SejItemW 
a general action took place, which ter- 
minated to the advantage of the Greeks ; 
and if Ft hvier’s advice to march direfjt 
ujioii Athens when it was over had been 
taken, the siege would probably liave 
been raised But the favourable mo- 
ment wiis allowed to pass witliout at- 
tempting that decisive movement ; and 
two days after, Redschid Pacha liim- 
solf attacked the Greeks. An obsti- 
nate and bloody action took place, in 
which, though no decisive success was 
gained on either side, yet the advam- 
tago, upon the whole, was with the 
Turks, as th<^ kept their ground, and 
the siege was'iiot raised. Ghouras was 
soofo after killed, as he was going his 
rounds at night, by a chance fliotfroin 
the Turkish lines; but the spirits of 
the besieged wore ere long raised to 
the highest pitch by the safe arrival of 
four huiSdred and fifty Rouraeliots, 
who with great skRl were thrown into 
the fortress. A supply of jiowdcr was 
soon after introducetl, with equal skill 
and daring, by Knraiskaski ; and in 
December he entirely defeated a body 
of fifteen hundred Albanians, near Dau- 
Us, destroying twelve hundred of their 
number. He soon after routed the gar-. 


rison of lepanto— an event which so 
dat^ the peasantry that they flocked 
in crowds to his standard, and the flag 
of indep^dence once more waved along 
all the hills of noitheni Greece. 

150. But these partial successes ami 
disasters determined nothing, except to 
increase the mutual exhaustion of the 
contending parties. The Greeks at this 
period had twenty-eight thousand men 
under arms— % force small indeed* biit 
nearly equal to that of their opponents, 
for Ibrahim had not above eiglit thou- 
sand men around his standards; apd 
such was the hoiror at the Greek war 
which pervaded all classes of the Otto- 
mans, tliat all corps marched overland 
into the country melted tiwav by deser- 
tion before they arrived at the scene of 
action. The campaign, so far as tin? 
land forces were cioncjerned, depended 
entirely on the siege of Athens, and ac- 
cordingly the utmost efforts were made 
by l)oth" parties for its prosecution or 
interrupt i(^n. For this purix)se, a com- 
bined attack was arranged between Ka- 
niiskaski’s and General Churclj’s men, 
whom liOrdCJochrenohad diseip barked 
from his frigate, the Hellas, in the H- 
rceiis. On the 27th April the convent 
of Saint Spii idion, after gallantly brav- 
ing a terrible V>ombardiiient from the 
guns of the Hellas and those of Church, 
eaxHtulated ; but the terms were violat- 
ed by the infiiriattnl Greeks, who mas- 
sacred Jialf the garrison. In the nighi 
of the 5th May, Geneial Church dis- 
embarked three thousand five hundred 
men, in ]>art rcguhiT’s; but they were 
totally defeated, with the loss of two 
thousand men. So complete was the 
rout, so swift the sabres of the Turks, 
that Lwd Cochrane owed his escape to 
a precipitate flight, and had the utmost 
dimciilty in regaining his ship by swim- 
ming. This disaster necessarily drew 
after it the surrender of the Acropolis ; 
their i)rovisions were entirely exhaust- 
ed* and ammunition was becoming ex- 
tremely scarce. A cajutulation was 
accordingly agreed *'to,i«under the aus- 
irtces of General Church ; the garriBon 
marohed out with tlieir arms m their 
hands* so gi’eat an object to all eol- 
dlei's, especially the Oriental, and the 
.standard of Mohammed once moi>Q 
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waved on the battlements of the Am* the contracting parties to considerable * 
polls. losseS|^ blit renders necessai^ bHrdon-^ 

151. But the time had now anived some measures of suppressiou and pro- 

wben the vengeance of the Almighty tection.” The object of the treatyVn® 
was to overtake the oppressors, and the declared tp be ^‘tlie reconciliation of 
cry of an injured race was to ascend to the Greeks and Turks,” For this pur- 
Heaven, and find mercy at the Throne pose, so soon as the treaty was ratifted, 
of Grace. For seven long years had the mediation of the three powers was 
the Greeks, now reduced to half their to be offmd to the Saltan, in a joint 
number, contended single-handed witli note signed by all thdr ministers at 
the w'hole force of the Otteftnan empire, Constantinople ; but an armistice was 
and come ofi* victorious. If they had lat- to be absolutely insisted on by both 
terly suffered many reverses, and were parties as a prelimin^ to the opening 
now in a condition all but desperate, of any negotiation. The terms pro- 
it was not from their inability to con- posed to tlie Multan were, i^iat he should 
tend single-handed with the Turks, but' ' still retai* a nominal sovereignty over 
iVoin the overwhelming weight of the Greece, but receive from Ahem a fixed 
Eg}mtian8, whose regular disciplined annual tribute, to be collided by the 
bands had interfered with decisive effect Greek authorities, in the nomination 
ill the close of the struggle. But if the of whom the Bultan was to have a 
Turks had brought one powerful ally voice. All th(^ Mussulman pro|)erty 
to bear ufioii the (Ireeks, the O.'hristians in Greece was to bo abandoned irnon^ 
brought another to their assistance, receiving an indemnity, and the fort- 
The pi’otoeol signed by Uussia and Eng- rcsses were to be given up to the Gy ok 
land, on the 4th April 1826, was not troops, if the Porte dkl not, within a 
allowed to remain a dead letter. The month, dcclai'e its acceptanoe of these 
generous lieart and ardent soul of Mr tenns, he \ra8 to be informed that the 
P-anning Jalxiured jnce-ssantly to effect state of things which had reigned six 
such an nlliaticc as should render it a« years in Greece, and to which tfie Sul- 
iTjattorof impossibility fertile Ottoman tan seemed unable, by his own re- 
(lovcrniiKMit to resist the terms wdiich sources, to ])ut an oiia, made it im- 
they might impose. In this he w'os perative upon them, for their own 
energetically aided by the French Gov- security, ‘‘to conic to an approxima- 
■ernment, which justly felt tlio necessity tion with the Greeks, which wsis to 
of taking active stops to prevent the consist in establishing commercial re- 
great work of Grecian emanci nation lations witli Greece, and receiving from 
from falling exclusively into the hands them consular agents in other ivords, 
of the Russians, The result was the acknowledging wieir independence, 
conclusion of tlic Tukaty of Cth July 153. Wbeii this treaty was intimated 
1827, betw'een England, France, and to the Sultan, he maniffested, not with- 
Russia, the conicr-.stone of GiH3ek in- out reason, the utmost aj^iusliinent 
dependence, and one of the most glo- and indication at its contents, and 
rioiis diidoinatic acts of which modern declared his fixed determination to id*- 
Europe can boast. here to the last in his endeavours to 

152. By the preamble of this cele- reduce his rebellious subjects to aiib- 
bmted ti-eaty, it was declared that the mission. He replied in a maniferto — 
motives which led the high contracting “The Greeks, who form partyjf the 
partiestoiiiterhTe, was “the necessity countries conquered ages ago oy the 
of putting an end to the sanguinarj' Ottoman arms, and \fho from genera- 
contest, which, by delivering up the tion to generation have been tiibutary 
Creek jirovinces ancTthe isles of the subjects of the Sublime Porte, have, 
Archipelago to the disorders of an- like tlio other nations that since the 
archy, produces daily fresh iitipedi- origin of Islamism remained faithfully 
nicnts to the commerce of the Europe- in submission, always enjoyed perfect 
an states, and gives occasion to piracy, repo.se an^ranquillity under the jegia 
which not only exposes the subjects of of our legislation. It is notorious that 
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the Oreeks have heea treated like Mhs- 
siilmans in everv respect ; and as to 
everything; which regards their pro- 
pei^ty, the maintenance oi their per- 
sonal security, and the defence of tnoir 
honour, thatthe^ave been, esj:)ecially 
under the glorious reign o( the present 
sovereign, loaded with benetita far ex- 
ceeding those which tlicir^ ancestors 
enjoyed. It is precisely tJiis great de- 
gree of favour, this height of comfort 
and tranouillify, that has been the 
cause of tlie revolt, excited by malig- 
nant men in oaf able of approciatiiig 
the value of such marks of beuevo- 
loncc. Yielding to the d^usions of* 
heated imaginations, they have dared 
to raise. standard of revolt, not 
only agaliiS? their benefactor and le- 
gitimate sovereign, but also against 
all the Mussulman people, by commit- 
ting the most horrible excesses, sacri- 
^ ficiiig to their vengeance defenceloss 
W'oiTien and innocent children with 
unexampled ferocity. ^ 

154. “ The Sublime Porte being en- 
gaged in jmnishms^, in its own terri- 
tory, and in coafumiity with its sacu’ed 
law, aiich of its turlmleiit subjects as 
have revolted, can never admit the 
right of any other power to interfere 
with it. The Ottoman Goveniment 
must consider those who address sucli 
pioposuls to it as inhmding to give 
corisequeuco to a troop of brigands. A 
Creek govern mmit is S]K)kca of, whicli 
is to be recognised in case the Sublime 
Porto docs not (tonsent to some an ange- 
meut ; and it has even been propo.s<Ml 
to concludo a treaty with the rebels. 
Mas not the Sublime Porte great rea 
son to be Struck with astonishment at 
hearing such language from friendly 
powers ? for history oilers no example 
of conduct in all respects so opposite 
to the principles and duties of govein- 
laent. The Sublime Porte, therefore, 
can n'4vcr listen to sucli propositions, 
whiclk it will miithcr hear nor under- 
stand, so long as the country inhabitetl 
by Greeks forms part of tlie Ottoman 
dominions ; an 1 they are tributary sub- 
jects of the Porte, which will never re- 
' ' nounco its rights. If, with the aid of 
the Almighty, the Sublime Porte ro- 
sumes full possession of that country, 


it W'ill then act, as well for the present 
as the future, xti conformity with the 
ordinances winch its holy law prescribes 
with resspect to its subjects.” 

165. It soon appeared, however, that 
the idlied powers were not to allow the 
treaty of 6tli July to remain a dead let- 
ter. A British squadron, of four ships 
of the line, under Admiral Sir Edward 
C oDiiiNGTOK, was already in the X^e- 
vant, and a«l*Veiu*h squai’on, of equal 
strength, under Admiral De Kigny, 
So eager was the CV-ar to take a leading 
art in the approaching conflict, that 
e dcspatcdird eight ships of tlxe 1lu<‘, 
under Admiral Heitien, from the Bal- 
tic ; hut as this proportion was deemed 
excessive on the pari of Russia, four of 
then) returned to Cronsiadt, and the 
remainder only proceeded to the gene- 
ral rendezvous in the Aegean Sea. 

156. Meanwhile, the Porte was not 
remiss in nieasiires of defence ; on the 
contrary, the piuparations, both for 
the reduction of the Greeks and the 
genera GlUifenco of the empire, went on 
with redoubled activity. Heavy can- 
non, directed by Euiopoan office]‘.s, 
were mounted on the castU'S of the 
Dardaiieib's and the Ilellcspout ; tlio 
garrison ot tlie isle of Tenodos, at the 
entrance of the Stiaits, was greatly 
strengthened, and the utmost eiroits 
were made, to iiuTcoso Ibrahim’s fori'e 
ill the Mona, who received orders to 
proi^'eute with the greatest vigour the 
war of extenniiiation in which he was 
(yigagcd. These exertions met with 
entire sueecss. The grand Egyptiiu 
dect, consisting of two liiio-of-hattle 
ships of eighty-four guns each, twelve, 
frigates, four of which carried sixt\- 
four«guns, and forty-one transports, 
having on board live tln>U8anfl regular 
troop.s, arrived in the Bay of Navariiio 
in tho end of August. Ibrahim imme- 
diately lauded tfic soldiers, and, thus 
reinforced, prepared for the resump- 
tion of hostilities on a great scale on 
shore. The European admirals weie 
there with their- fie^, but as the Porto 
had not, to theii* knowledge, declined 
the terms of tho allied powers, no re- 
sistance was made to the landing of 
the troops; but it was intimated to 
him tha^ if he attempted to leave the 
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Bay of KavanTio, lie would be resUted. 
Ibrahim replied, as became a good sol- 
diet, that ho would »ot be the first to 
commence hostilities ; but that, if he 
received orders from his sovereign to 
sail and attack Hydra, he would at all 
hazards obey his instructions. 

lf)7. Meanwhile the ainbassadoi’s of 
the allied powers, on the Ifith Aimust, 
presented a final note to the Tiirk- 
isli Goveniment. They^intimated the 
treaty, and required the Sultan to con- 
form to it. They formally offered to 
mediate between him and his revolted, 
subjects, and demanded a categorical 
answer within fifl-een days ; adding, 
“that it was their duty not to conceal 
from the Ecis-Kffendi, that a new refu- 
sal, an evasive or insuffuiciit answer, 
oven a total silence on the part of the 
Government, would place the allied 
courts under the necessity of recurring 
to such nujasurcs as they should judge 
most efficacious for putting an end to 
a state of thiiigs which n^d become 
incompatible even with the tnie inter- 
ests of the Sublime Porte, with the 
security of commerce in general, and 
with the general tramjuillity of Ku- 
ropc.” On the 30th August, as the 
period allowed for giving an answer 
had expired, the ambassadors < 1 «- 
inanded a reply. It was given verb- 
ally, and rejieated, iu the most decided 
terms, the refusal to atiinit the iutcr- 
ference of foreign powers in tho Greek 
contest, referring to tlic manifesto of 
9tli Juno as containing the delibefate 
and firm detcnnination of the Porte. 
The ambassadors then presented an 
additional note, informing tlie Porte 
tliat, in consequence of its refusal, 
their sovereigns would take, th% neces- 
sary steps to (‘MTj the treaty into ex- 
ecution, and enforce a suspension of 
hostilities, without iu any manner in- 
terrupting the friendly relations be- 
tween thorn and the Sublime Porte. 

1 58. While these negotiations were 
going on, Ibrahin^ was not slow in 
prosecuting tli^war of extermination 
iu the Morea, which he had received 
onlers from the Porte to undertake. 
On 19tJi October ho marched a 
corps of six thousand men to Cal- 
amata, and another of three thousand 


to Arcadia, while he himself, at the 
head of an equal tome, moved against 
Mama. His footsteps were marked 
by desolation. He issued orders to 
put every one to death in the villages 
where resistance Has attempted : and 
in several tins >vas actually done. * The 
whole olive and fruit trees, the growtli 
of cent Aies, and sole resource in many 
placoe of the inhabitants, were cut 
down or burnt. The women and chil- 
dren were all carried off to be sold ns 
slaves, the men slain, the houses burnt, 
and continual clouds of smoke around 
the Gulf of Coron bore fiightful testi- 
mony tcuthe devastation that was going 
foi-ward. The luiserabJaa^vivorS, who 
escaped the edge of tlj^cimitar by- 
fly iiig to the mountiJuis, Avanderetl 
abdui half starved, and in many in- 
stances perished only by a more lin- 
gering and painful death than being 
put to the sword, or blown fr-om t-bo 
mouth of*a cannon — the usual fqte of 
all Ibrilum's irnilc prisoners above six- 
teen years of ago. 

159. Til formed of this devastation, 
and seeing Ibrahim’s detcnnination to 
.set the proposed armistice at ftcfiance, 
the allied admimls held a consultation 
off Navarino, and unanimously came 
to the opinion that they hud only one 
of three courses to aaoj»t— either to 
continue tlic blockade of Kavarino dur- 
ing the winter, which would certainly 
be difficult, perhaps impossible ; or to 
unite the squadrons in Navarino itself, 
and, by their presence in that secure 
anchorage, coinjud the inactivity of the 
Ottoman squadron ; or to enter Nava- 
rino, and there renew to Jbrahhn pro- 
positions entering into the spirit of Jhe 
treaty. This last mode -was the* one 
unanimously adopted ; and it obviously 
meant, that tiny were to call on Jbni- 
liim to desist nnrn hostilities, und<T 
pain of being atta(;kcd in case qf refusal 
Having adopted this resolution on the 
18th October, they^roeeedeetto cany 
it into immediate execution, and thms 
brought on one of the most glorious 
events in the annals of Christendom. 

160. The forces of the Allies consist- 
ed often ships of the line, ten frigates 
and a ]; 0 ig, and a few smaller vessels ; 
in all, twenty- six sail, carrying 13‘24 
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gan«. these, thw liae-ef-l)e,ttle 
the Asia, of eighty-fooi 
guns, which bore Sir Edwar^l Codring- 
ton’s flag, the Albion, of seventy *fbur 
guns, and the Ocnoa, seventy-four — 1 
were English t thwe ^nch— viz., the I 
SiHfle, which bore the flag of Admiral 
de li%ny« the Sci|>lo, and the Breslau ; 
and wur Eussian, under Adinfral Hey- 
den, whose flag was hoisted on board 
the AzoflT. The Ottoin an force consisted 
of seven^-nine yessels, of which four 
were of the line, ijineteen frigates, and 
twenty-nine corvettes, besides lesser^ 
vessels, armed with 2240 guns ; so that, 
independent of the- batteries find forts 
on shore, were very formidable, 
they had htmdrcd guns more than 

the ChristiaiJs,' There can be no doubt, 
however, that, as the latter had a 
great advantage in sajl of tlie line, 
jiaving ten to four, they were, ujwn 
the wiiole, superior in strength ; and if j 
the battle had been fought fift open sea, 
it probably would not have lasted an 
hour. But tbe advantage arising from 
this superiority of force was very much 
lost by the position of the enemy, 
ciowdefl into the Bay of N avarino, where 
they lay under the guns of the batter- 
ies in the fonn of a vast sinincirele, 
having their broadsides turned towards 
the centre of the bay, and so near each 
other 03 to re-semble rather a huge 
floating battery than a fleet of detiich- 
ed vessels. 

161. The combined fleet entered the 
bay at two o'clock on the afternoon of 
the 20th October. Sir Edwai’d Co<l- 
ringtou led tlie van in the Asia, fol- 
lowed l)y tl^ Geboa and Albion ; next 
came Admiral de Uigny in the Sirene, 
followed by the Scipio and the Bres- 
lau; Admiral Heydeu, in the AzofT, 
brought up the rear, with iiis three 
other line -of- battle ships. The six 
leading^ ships passed the batterie.s at 
the entrance of the bay, within pistol- 
shot, without opiflbsitlon, and took up 
their stations airectly opposite to the 
heaviest vessels in tlia enemy’s line ; 
the Eusskirs, in the rear, were placed 
abreast of the batteries ; and the fri- 
gates of the squadron were directed to 
look after the enemy’s frigatqs and fire- 
ships* Kothing could exceeo^the pre- 


cision with whidi the diflerent vessels 
came in, and took up their respective 
positions. The Ai^ p^ed close to Die 
shin of Moharem Bey, and with silent 
. and awful grandeur clewed up lier top- 
sails, rounded to, and lot go Her Bmall 
t bower-anchor on the larboard of the 
I Oapitan Pacha’s ship of equal siise, 

I The Capitan Bey said to his colleagues 
j as they came in, ^‘The die is now cast. 

I I told you English were not to be 
trifled with.” Strict orders had been 
given not to fire ; and although all the 
ships on both sides W'ere cleared for 
action, and every preparation made, 
hot a shot was dischaigud, until the 
Dartmouth sent a boat to one of the 
firaships, which was fired upon, as it 
was supposed they were coming to 
; board. Several men were Avnunded by 
this discharge, which imn)ediately in- 
duced a deferisive fire from the Dart- 
mouth, winch became extrtMnely warm. 
At the same time, an ofti(;<5r bearing a 
flag of tn^jcc, sent by Sir Edward Cod- 
rington to tboTurkisb admi nil's ship, 
was slain ; and a cannon-shot was fired 
at Admiral de Uigny s ship f»‘(>m one 
of the Egyptian vessels. Tiii.s brought 
on a return from the Asia and Svrene ; 
and immediately the fire beeaine gen- 

; cral along the whole lino. 

I 102. \VitU characteristic liardiliood, 

I Sir E. Codrinuton anchored liia vessel 
I between the ships of the Capitan Bey, 
the Tiurldsli, and Moharem Bey, the 
Egyptian admiral, and immediately 
began a tremendous discharge, riglU 
and left, on his antagonists. The Asifi 
at the same lime w’oa expostsl to a rak- 
ing fire fiom the frigates in the second 
and third line, which carried away 
her mizeu-mast by the board, disabled 
several of the guns, nnd killed and 
>vqunded numbers of the crew. De- 
spite these disadvantage.^, however, 
the fire of the Asia was keiit up with 
such vigour and pracisioii that the two 
admirals’ ships were soon silenceil, and 
floated away mere wrecks. Meanwhile 
the Genoa and Atbicra took up their 
positions in the most lieautiful man- 
ner, and commenced the action witli 
the utmost vigour; while the French 
and Russian admirals, aided by their 
respective crews, occupied their ground, 
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and rivalled the British seamen in skill 
and daring. The Bir^ne ran the great- 
e»t risk of being burned by the fire- 
ships which Were lannohed against her 
by the EgjT)tian8; but she was saved 
by the able exertions of Captain Feb 
lows of the Dartmouth. By degrees 
tlie superiority of the Christian fire 
became very apparent; most of the 
vessels in the enemy’s line were either 
sunk, silenced, or in flames, and such 
of the crew as could escape threw them- 
selves into the sea and niade for the 
sliore, after sotting fire to their respec- 
tive ships. The Asia was for long so 
enveloped in smoke that her flag only 
(;ould be seen at the mast-head, and 
when a frigate near her blew up, it 
was thought she had oxplodtjd; but 
ill a few minutes, the smoke clearing 
away, she was seen still maintaining 
the fight with untiring energy, anil 
a general shout along the whole fleet 
announctHl the joyous discovery. Tlic 
battle Iasi 0(1 four hours, at tlie close 
of wliiidi time the whole® Ottoman 


168. Indescribably sublime wa8 the 

E«jeue which presented itself at the plos© 
of the action, when the sun declin^, 
serene and unclouded, over tliis tlieari-e 
of carnage. The line of the Ottomans 
had disappeared ; a^ew floating wrecks 
alone Were to be seen in riie iay, 
clustered ibund their couqueroi*s ; 
flames were bursting out on all sides, 
and the sea was covered with frag- 
ments of burning vessels, upon sonic 
of which the standard of the Prophet 
was still to be seen, unsubdJiued even 
in ruin. Calamitous beyond measure 
•to the vanquished, the victoiy was by 
no means Inoodlcss to the conqueror.s 
for the Alussulinans fou^it with their 
wonted valour, and nei^^ asked nor 
accepted quarter. The on thoj>^ 
of Ijio Allies was severest in the Brit- 
ish squadron— a sure pmof upon whom 
the weight of Ih* contest hatl fallen, and 
with whom its princ4>al honour aboulu 
rest: it amounted to 75 killed, and 
197 woimded ; the French to 48 killed, 
and nr wounded. The Kussian loss 


ships w'cre burnt, sunk, or destroyed, 
with the exception of twenty -eight 
of the stnallcsi siz<% M’hich were cast; 
ashoi’c, or, still afloat, wcit R])ared by 
the conquerors. Fifty-one viwla, in- 
cluding the four linc-of-battlo ships, 
nineteen frigaten, and twcnty-Jiine (cor- 
vettes, were (histroyed, with seven 
thousand of their (jrews. History 1ms 
scarcely pr(;served the record of so 
complete a eompiest, or so awluf a de- 
I'astation.* ^ 

* IbrahirTi own neronut of the rir- 

cuiri'itance.'^ wliuili IcU to the Iwittle of Navanno 
Ls substantially the same as that givtui above 
on the iiutlnu’ity ol the allied admirals 
“ I had rotuiTK'd, and again loft Navarino 
for some days, whom tlic Ffingliab, Frei^pb, and 
UuHHum feqnadums hove in sight. A frigate 
.ind an English brig entered the harbour 
ivithoiit showing thoir colours, and, after 
making acAoral tacks in the bay, again left 
it withnnt hoisting a flag; conduct which I 
can neither jnstilyhor account for. On the 
20th the iiacha who conimanded in iny ab- 
Mcnce, obsemngthe allied fleet bearing down 
oil Niivaruio in <tr<icr of battle, and with ap- 
•areiitly hostile; infentsms, sent a boat on 
loard the Engiush tglniiral, and delivered to 
him the following eoinnunii cation — viz , that 
the pacha would be sorry to see so large an 
anniiniont enter the pmi of Navarino during 
tlie absence of Ibrahim; but that if the Allies 
had any occasion to coniinuiiicaie with the 
.shore, they could do so with perfect security, 


is unknown — a certain sign it was not 
great. Sixteen of tlio kilW and 20 
of the wounded were in the Asi# alone t 
amoiigibo former was a .son of the ad- 
miral. 'Sho had 28 shot in her main- 
nmst. The Asia, Albion, and Genoa, 
were so much damaged in the fight 
that they were sent home hy Sir K. 
CoJrington, after having been so far 
iTpairetl at Malta as to b(^ able to bear 
tlic voyage. Captain Bathurst, of the 
Genoa, nobly foil at the commence- 
aiid that part or parte of each nquadrou could 
Ciller witlmut endangering the peaces. I ap- 
(leal to you, sir— do yoi% observe anything 
calculated to give otlem^ iuga similar re- 
quest? Was Tt not natural for Iho cogfl- 
irionder to object to the pioaeuce of so 
jiowrrful a foricc, and protest against its en- 
tering the port, especially ns that force was 
four or five times superior to the Turkish, 
and likely by its warlike jireaoiice to ]trovoke 
lu»stllitie.s? The ^IngJish admiral sent bock 
tlie boat with the iubulMng nnewef? that ho 
came to give orders, and not to recemi ad- 
vice; while the combiutd fleet continued to 
bear down on Navarino in line of battle. At 
two o’clock p M the three eqtmdnmii enteix'd 
the harbour, and immediat ely took up their 
bertha within i»i»tol-sliot of thcTurkwh fleet 
In the raemiwhiJe a frigate detaclied itself 
from the fleet, and anchored athwart two 
Fireships which were moored at the mouth of 
the harbour the Frenidt and Busaian s(j[Utid' 
roue follov^ the English admiral, and Iml- 
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meat of i3ie action. Sir E. Codtisg* 
lo^ was on tlie tibe whole time; 
hia^lothes were in aoveml places per- 
fowled by balls; it waa almost a mir- 
acle bow be escaped unburt 
164. IlYrabim 1 ;^ absent nn an ex- 
carsfen towards Syogos at time 
tUis disaster was incun*ed*, but lie ar- 
rived at Keoc^troii on tbe ^Ist, in 
time to see the shattered and smoking 
fragments of his navy. As soon as the 
Iwittle had cease<b the corj'espondence 
with the* admirals was renewed : it 
wks agreed there should be no fuither 
hostilitifts ; and indeed they were not^ 
to be apprehended, f<jr the Qttonians 
had no longe#: the means of carrying 
on tlie conTUti. Seeing at once that 
all his vision«v,f Grecian conquest were 
nt an end, Ibrahim wisely applied 
himself to Sf^curiug th^ means of exit 
from a country, the warfare in which 
had proved so disastrous to hi« house. 
He set about repairing sndi of his 
transports as had escaped th^ confla- 
gration, and in tljo beginning of De- 
cember he took the first step towards 
the evacuation of the country, by 
deH2)atc4ung his harem, and live thou- 
sand sick and wounded soldim, who 
anived safe in tlic harbour dr Alex- 
andria i 11 a few days. They were much 
required in Egypt, for a fresh war had 
broken out .there with the Wuliahites, 
which severely taxed the resources of 
tile country, already strained to the 
nttennost by the Grecian contest. 

tatp4 tu« inaiKfuvres, Tho Turkish admiral 
sent fl. boat a houoikI time ori board the Eiig- 
hsh flag-Khtp, to ^^maud some tixjtiaoHtiou I 
of these iiosljjjle proc<>,cd»ng8. but the mes ] 
Reuger was dfiveii back iu u manner wjuaily 
hftwiting and uiiiustlllable, wliile the frii?ate 
abo\'C mentioned soiit hi'r boAt>t to seize on 
the flreshipa utliwari- which she hjwi taken up 
her berth.* At this uifmifMit a discharge of 
musketry took place, which proved to be the 
signal tbV a general actiou— an action which 
was Qi# terminate-d by tlje approach of 
night and the utter destruction of our squad- 
ron. Tl#e Turkish Squadron was cornpowjd 
of three line-nf-battle ships, iiftecu frigates, 
and several transports, ana was not yirepared 
for action; while tJ»e fleet wdiich it had to 
contend with consisted of ton line-of-battlo 
ships, lm<iides a number of frigates and cor- 
vettes. This being the case, do the three 
admirals really tliink that they have reaped a 
ricli harvest of glory, by crushii^T with their 
superior forces au opponent Who Neither ex- 


165. Great appr^benaiojis were en- 
tertainod that when the intelligence 
of the disaster at Navarino was heard 
at ConstautiiM^lo, the j-ag© of ihel<ul. 
tan would burst forth in the most 
dangerous manner upon the Eunipean 
resiaents, and even the representatives 
of the alUed powders. It proved other- 
wise, how'ever, and the crisis passed 
over with less violence than could have 
been expected. The firm attitude of 
the Divan, however, was not in the 
least shaken by the nmvs of the mis- 
fortune ; and the allied ministers hav- 
ing pi'essed for an answer to their note 
6f 16th August, which had never yet 
received one, the Sultan replied by the 
Rcis-Efleiidi, ** My ])ositxve, absolute, 
definitive, unchaiigi'able, eternal an- 
swer is, that the Sublime Porte docs 
not accept any proposition regarding 
the Greeks, and will pemist in its own 
w’ill reganlirig them even to the day of 
the last judgment” The Oivuii even 
went so far as to demand, as their final 
terms, after tlie (jatastmjihe of Is ava- 
rino, that they should receive a coni- 
pciisatiou for the destruction of their 
fleet, and satisfaction for tlfe insult 
offered to them by tlie attack made 
upon it, and that the Allies should 
abstain from all interference in the 
aflairs of Greece. To these demands 
the allied ambassadors returned for 
answer, that the treaty of 6th July 
obliged tbejn 10 defend Greece ; that 
the Turks had no claim for xe^iaration 
c 

portftu Tior bati given rniiHe for snob an attack, 
!U'U who was not prcjwircl Iwr actum, nor had 
taken the precautions of defence? Hut to re- 
turn to the suiqec.t, and state who began the 
action, and who has the blame or merit ol 
liuving_^tln>d the hr.'it shot On lliia ])oint 
each party is anxious to exruipate itself 
What, however, is positively known on the 
mibject IS, tlifit the Krigliflli frigate, without 
reason or j>ro\'ocntiou, einleavourcd to take 
possession of koiuc flre.shij>s, and that the 
Just resistance irnule by the fireships caused 
tlie first shot to bo tlri'd To conclude, sir— 
beo.g conscious of having given no ofteiiee, 
I avow that I aui htill ignorant of the motive 
which gave occasion, foi' this uuacconutiible 
conduct. The high i>oworft profess a wish to 
prevent the further etfoRion of blood in the 
Levant, while, belmld! their admirals enm- 
«on the watera of Navarmn with Mood, and 
cover the entire bay witli lloating corpses.”— 
Iurahim's Despatch^ October 23, 1S27 , Dublin 
lievUiW, April ISHT. 
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on account of Navamo, as they be- 
gan the battle ; and that the Porte had 
still less reason to coniplain, as it had 
been warned that such an event would 
probably follow the rejection of the 
teniis proposed by the allied powers. 
Ac<3on)moaeUon was now obviously 
hopeless; the ambassadoi-s left Con- 
stantinople on lleceinber 8th, and soon 
after Count Capo d’lstria, who had 
been elected President of Crrecco, took 
possession of his new dominions, and 
i.ssiied a proclamation, declaring the 
Ottoman yoke for ever broken, and the 
independence of Greece established. 

166. No words can convey an ide^i 
of the transports of joy which pervaded 
entire Greece when the intelligence of 
the battle of Kavsi'ino was received. 
Fast as the flaming beacon which con- 
veyed tlie news of the fall of Troy to 
Argos, the joyous tidings were trans- 
mitted from mountain to nioimtain, 
from cjrag to crag, from isle to isle, and 
one tiuol) of exultation and^iankful- 
ness wtis felt in every bosom. Never 
.since tbe defeat of lljvsdrubal by tbe 
consul Nt*r<), on tlie banks of the Me- 
taunis, had such a sensation j>ervaded 
tlie heart of a nation. Every one felt 
us if he him.self were delivered from 
eaptivity or deatli. The terrible con- 
t(?st of seven years’ duration, uxion 
which their liv(‘y, those of their fami- 
lies, and their property, had been 
staked, was brought to a close, tthris- 
leiidomhad come to the rescue ; agtiin, 
as ill tlxi days of the Crusades, the 
Cro.ss liad been triinnphant over the 
Crescent. True, their numbers had ! 
been halved during the struggle, their 
wivp.s ami daughters sold as slaves, 
tlicir house.y burned, their fields Wasted 
— what then ? Tliese evils had ceased : 
llieir sons would now be secure from 
the Turkisli scimitar, their daughters 
from the Turkish harems ; industry ; 
would revive, piopertybe rendered se- 
cure, and freedom, spreading its bless- 
ings over their hills and valhsys, would 
restoK^ the days (#f their ancient glory. 

167. Equally great was the sensa- 
tion produced l)y this memorable event 
over entire Christendom. N ever, save 
by the taking of Jerusalem iu 1199 by 
the crasadiug warriors under Godfrey 
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of BouUlon, 80 unanimous a feel- 
; ing of exultation pervaded the Ohris- 
! tian world ; it exceeded that felt at 
I the battle of Lepanto, gained by Don 
John of Austria; for that triumph 
only averted^ renwite danger from 
Europe g^ieijlly, but this rescued 8ne 
of its mgt TOteresting peoples from 
the jaws of instant destraction. Opin- 
ions in. England were somewhat di- 
vided, frbm the obvious increase which 
it gave to the preponderance of Kussia 
in the EaSt ; but on Continent the 
1 ^‘joioing was universal. Slow, but 
^ certain, had been the niaroh of Divine 
justice ; the final blow was not struck 
till many opportunities repentance 
had been neglected, amLjRaiiy occa-. 
.sions of restitution throve away: but 
whcif it was delivei^il, the balance 
wits at once righ|:ed ; an entu'e people 
ro.se from the grave ; the , blood of ^ 
Chios was avenged by the liatnes of 
Navarino* *150 further ri-sistance waiS 
pmctii^alijle ; the fleets of Asia Imd been 
sunk in tbe deep, apd its armies had 
wa?t»*d away in the struggle ; a single 
day had socurod the iniicpenclence of 
firecco, and restored her to bet place 
in tlie B^^ropean fam^3^ Such a result 
was felt bv every generous bosom to be 
the fit subject of exultation. In vain 
dill political considerations iulervcne; 
in vain did the caution of statesmen 
.stigmatise this glorious aclnevement 
[as “ 0 U untoward event” The ohill- 
ing plunse, the unwort.hy soiitimeut, 
was drowned in the luiiversal sliout 
of CJiribtcndom. A voice superior to 
worldly wisiloin made itself heard ; a 
feeling deejicr than tffe df^ire for na- 
tional advantage was geuemllj expe- 
ncnced. The cause of religion jfud 
humanity was felt to have been at 
stake, and mon wfTe tinman] that, 
after so many fil]iannc.s had been 
fonned for the purposrs of a^ibitioii 
and national rivaliT, one at last had 
been found, where nafioms wiu’cijauded 
togetiicr iu defem’c of the ojqiressed, 
and tlic sw'ord of Christendom had 
been drawn to rescue one of its fami- 
lies from dost ruction. 

168. Much discussion took place at 
the timo^^ to which of the contend- 
ing parties Was the aggressor at Hava- 
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rino, andi ao tifioal in dncli con- 
tradictory accpimts appcped aa to 
whicli of the imrties Ibreii the first 
shot. Such special pleading is un- 
worthy of the <aiiise m which Europe 
w'as engined on^hat of^asion. The 
Allies undoubtedly werei^he Aggressors 
in the bcUtU; the sailing ina hostile 
guise into the Imy was, as Ldrd Eldon 
justly remarked, a hostile act, which 
authorised the Ottomans to repel them 
by fbiok But clearly as the Allies 
were the aggressors in the action, W'cre 
the Turks Sie aggressors in the war^ 
for they refused to actiede to the terms 
of paeilication proposed to tlwm by the 
Allies ibr th^settlement of the Greek 
question, alsal had made np their minds 
to brave th^^nited hostility of Christ- 
endom rather than suspend the war of 
extermination Jhrahiin was waging in 
the Morea. It is true, that war was one 
'waged against their own revolted sub- 
jects ; it is true that no stPanger has a 
right, in the general case, to , interfere 
in such a contest ; and it is not less 
true that such interference came 'with 
a peculiarly bad grace from the Allies 
at thatstinic, seeing they had re(;ently 
interfered with decisive clfoi't Spain 
and Italy, not to support, but to put 
down revolutions. Hut that conside- 
ration only brings out the more clearly 
the j^lSti<^o of their intcrfci’enoo the 
other way in the present instance, and 
the vital distinction between the con- 
i.c.'it closed by the flames of Navariiio, 
aiid that terminated hy the capitula- 
tion of Cadiz. 

IfiS. Tliough unfortunately confound- 
ed with them bf the Emperor Alexan- 
der, tiie Gi?ck "War was, both in prin - 
ciple aitd object, essentially dilh'rent 
frpm the revolutions of Kiego or Pope, 
it was not a j^oial, but a national con- 
test ; it a war of principles 

or privileges^^i of religion and race. 
The stat^®/of Western Eurojie, 
whose vdsion was4)]inded on both sides 
by the social convulsions so strongly 
paging among themselves at tlie time, 
mistook the signs of the times in the 
Eastern world ; they thought they saw 
the marks of revolution in reloponne- 
BUS, when, in fact, it was tj^e contest, 
M,. old as the Trajan war, of" Europe 


against Asia, which was then raging ; 
it was the spirit of Richard against 
Saladin whioh had really been encitbd. 
The conduct of the Turks throughout 
the whole of this contest had been so 
atrocious ; their cruelty, their mas- 
sacres, their bloodthirstiness, liad been i 
so infamous, that they had cast them- 
selves out of the pale of civilisation : ^ 
like Robespierre, they had been do- , 
dared, and Tightly so, hors la loi by ' 
the human nice. Beyond all ques- 
tion, aion • interference is the nile, 
and interference the exception; but 
there arc cases, as in the instances of 
^Ihe French and Spanisli revolutions, 
where a different principle must be 
established, when the interests of 
humanity require interference with a 
nation abusing the right of the strong- 
est within itself, as of a man threaten- 
ing with death his wife or diildren. 
And if ever there was a nation which 
had brought itself within the exception, 
it wrxs that which had perpetrated the | 
massacre’^of Chios, andwius yet reeking | 
with the slaughter of J^lissolonghi. 

J70. In tnith, so far from the treaty 
of 6th duly 1827 having been an un- 
justifiable interference with the rights j 
of the Ottoman Government as an ' 
independent power, it was just the 
reverse ; and the only thing to be re- 
gretted is, that the Christian powers 
did not interfere earlier in the contest, 
and vi»ith far more extensiv e views, for 
the restoration of the Greek cinynre. 
After tlie massacre of Gliios, tlio Turks 
had thrown themselves out of tlie pale 
of civilisation ; Uiey had proved tlic'm- 
sedves to be pirates, enemies of the 
human race, and no longer entitled to 
toleration from the European family. 
Expulsion from Europe was the natu- 
ral and legitimate eonsequeiiec of their 
llagrant violation of its usages in war. 
Had this been done in 1822~-had the 
Congress of Verona acceded to the 
pravfTS of the Greeks, and restored 
the ( Christian empire of tlie East under 
the guarantee of tin? allied powers — 
what an ocean of blood would have 
been dried up, what Ixmiidless misei’y 
prevented, what prospects of felicity 
to the human race opened ! A (Chris- 
tian monarchy of 10,000,000 of souls. 
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with Constantiuople for its capital, 
would ere this have added a half to its 
pojjulatiou, wealth, and all the ele- 
ments of national strength. The ra- 
pid growth, since the Crescent was 
expelled from their territories, of Ser- 
via, Greece, the isles of the ^chipel* 
ago, Wallachia and Moldavia, and of 
the Christian inhabitants in all parts 
of the country, proves what might 
have been expected haa all Turkey in 
Europe been blessed by a similar liber- 
ation. The fairest portion of Europe 
would have been restored to tlio rme« 
of ixdigion, liberty, and civilisation, 
and a barrier ci'ected by European free- 
dom against Asiatic despotism in the 
regions where it was first successfully 
combated. 

171. What is the gi’and difficulty 
that now suiTounds the Easteni ques- 
tion, which has rendered it allbntin.sol- 
ublo even to the most far-seeing states- 
men, and has compelled the western 
powers, for their own sake, taally them- 
selves with a state which Siey would 
all gladly, were it practicable with- 
out gei^ral danger, see expelled from 
Europe ? Is it not that the Ottoman 
empire is the only barrier which exists 
agamst the encroachments of Russia, 
and that if it is destroyed the indepen- 
dence of every European .state is endan- 
gered by the extension of the Muscovite 
Y>ower from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean ? All see the necessity^of this 
barrier, yet all are sensible of its weak- 
ness, and feel that it is one whicil is 
daily becoming more feeble, and must 
in the progress of time bo swept away. 
Tins difficulty is entii’cly of our own 
creation ; it might have been obviated, 
and a firm bulwark erected in the East, 
against w'hich all the surges of Musco- 
vite ambition would have beat in vain. 
Had the dictates of humanity, justied, 
and policy been listened to in 1822, 
and a Christian monarchy been ft*ected 
in European Tu^-key, under the guaran- 
tee of Austria, France, and England, the 
whole difficulties or the Eastern ques- 
tion Would have been obviated, and 
European independence would have 
found an additional security in the very 
quarter where it is now most seriously 
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menaced* Instead of the livli^ 
allied to ihe deod, theywoula have 
been linked to the living ; and a barriet 
against lUstem conquest erected on 
the shor^f the Hellespcmf^ not witdi 
the wprnmt tfiSterials of Moham- 
medaxir^ewtism, but with the nsing 
enei^^ Christian civilisation* 

172. \But modem Turkey, it is said, 
is divided by race, reli^pon, and situa- 
tion; three-fourths of it are Chrisrian, 
one-iburth Mohamnaedan ; there are,4x 
millions of Sclavo,#ians^ fbur milRofts 
of Bulgarians, two millions mid a half 
of Turks, and only one hdllion of 
Greeks ^how can a united and p^er- 
fill empire bo formotl of:mch mawials? 
Most true : and in v state was 
Greece anterior to the Persian invasion r 
Italy before the Punic wars ; 

(Uiring the P^eptai'chy ; Spain in the 
time of tlie Moors ; Franco during :ts 
civil ware ? Has ttie existence of such 
apparentfy fatal elements of divisbh 
prevented those countries fiom bSitrOm* 
ing the most renowned, the mostpowet- 
fuh tlie most prospereus communities 
upon eartli ? In truth, diversity of, ra^, 
so ftff from being an element of weak- 
ness,^ when duly coerced, the moat 
prolific source of strength : it is to the 
body politic what the ,intennijture 
soils is to the richness of the eiuth* 
It is the meagivnoss of unmingled rw.® 
which is the real source of weakue^; 
for it leaves hereditay 
changed, hereditary defmsunsuppli^j^. 
Witness the unchanging feroefo k 
every age of the Ishmaeiit©, the 
mediabie indolence ^of the the 

mcurahle airogance of th^ Turk ; wMk 
the mingled bipod of the Brito^,ih« 
Roman, w Saxon, the Bane, and the 
Norman, has produced the to 

which is destined the sceptre of half 
the ulohe. 

its. Such w^as Ihe lesurection of 
Gieeco ; thus did ojd Hellas rise firom 
the grave of nations. Scorch^, by fire, 
riddled by shot, baptised in blood, she 
emerged victorious frem the contest : 
she achieved her independence because 
she proved herself worthy of fit ; fihe 
was trained to manhood in tie only 
school /eal im^irovement— ' 


^1 oy twmfiL [chap. xi«rt 

T wen^4 Vift JfWft Moliainnkcdaii oppression, without ll^i^' - 

;&jS0d aiiMse lifer intd^lifeilds^ofe ^aa tag some of the features of the servile 
% the "battle of lifitmipiilo. and character impressed upon it. But they 
riiany of the hopes <rfherf^ cjchibit also the cheenng symptoms of 

ImTeh^rdalifife^'HerCa^t^^ sodal improvement; they have shown 

i!?bUtaiB» thiljS inhahi- that they still possess the qualities to 

it ^ which their ancestors’ greatness was 

cbntefet owing. They are lively, ardent, and 

prsevering, passionately deshotis of 
te be seen on the ^d. knowledge, qpd indefatigable in the 
have increased 4fty pursuit of it, ' The whole life whicli yet 
now above seven animates the Ottoman empire is owing 
toptfe^wotasand^ butthe fatal chasms to their intelligence and a<itivity. The 
by ^ war, esjjeoially in the^ stagnation of de.sT)otism is unknown 
wpuletion,^ are still in a great among them ; if tlie union of civilisa- 
unapplied, and vasrti’aets of tbp is unhappily equally unknown, 
^aread witli the bones of that is a virtue of the manliood, and 
itfedefl^dferSjVfwait in every part, of the not to be looked for in the infancy ol' 
county the rpbust arm of industry for natious. The consciousness of defi- 
' them Cultivation. The Greeks, indeed, ciencies is the first step to their rc- 
have not all the virtu'v.s of freeraon ; moral ; the piide of barbarism, the 

K iaps they are never destined to ex- .self-sufficiency of iguoraaco, is the real 
t them. Like tlie Muscovites, and bar to improvement ; and a iiatuui 
fitim.the same cause, they are often which is capable of making tlie cf- 
, mining, fraudulent, deceimil : slaves forts for improvement which tlm 
‘allw^a are such; and a nation is not Greeks arc doing, if not in poK,se.ssion 
by a thousand years of Hyzan- of political greatness, is on the road 
itmfe/dwotisTu, and four hundred of to it. 
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